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CHARLES    DICKENS. 


GENIUS  AND  ITS  REWARDS  ARE  BRIEFLY  TOLD  : 
A  LIBERAL  NATURE  AND  A  NIOOARD  DOOM, 
A   DIPWCULT  JOURNEY  TO  A  SPLENDID  TOMB. 

NEW-WRIT,   NOR   UOHTLY    WEIQHED,   THAT  8TORY   OLD 

IN   OBNTLB  goldsmith's  UTE   I   HERE   UNFOLD  : 

THRO'   OTHER   THAN    LONE   WILD   OR   DESERT-GLOOM,  I 

IN   rre  MERE  JOY   AND    PAIN,    ITS   BLIGHT  AND   BIX)OM, 

ADVENTUROUS.      COME   WITH    ME   AND   BEHOLD, 

O  FRIEND  WITH  HEART  AS  GENTLE  FOR  DISTRESS, 
AS  RESOLUTE  WITH  FINE  WISE  THOUGHTS  TO  BIND 
THE   HAPPIEST  TO  THE   UNHAPPIE8T  OF   OUR   KIND, 

THAT  THERE   IS   FIERCER   CROWDED   MISERY 

IN   GARRET-TOIL  AND    LONDON    LONEUNEHS 

THAN    IN   CRUEL   ISLANDS   'MID   THE   FAR-OFF  SEA. 

JOHN  FORSTER. 

March,  ls48. 


*  It  seems  rational  to  hope/  says  Johnson  in  the  Life  of 
Savage,  *  that  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first 
'  endeavour  their  own  benefit;   and  that  they  who  are  most 

*  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to  happiness,  should  with  most 
'  certainty  follow  it  themselves  :  but  this  expectation,  however 
'  plausible,  has  been  very  frequently  disappointed.'  Perhaps 
not  so  frequently  as  the  earnest  biographer  imagined.  Much 
depends  on  what  we  look  to  for  our  benefit,  much  on  what  we 
follow  as  the  way  to  happiness.  It  may  not  be  for  the  one, 
and  may  have  led  us  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  that  we 
had  acted  on  the  world's  estimate  of  worldly  success,  and  to 
that  directed  our  *  endeavour.'  So  might  we  ourselves  have 
blocked  up  the  path,  which  it  was  our  hope  to  have  pointed  out 
to  others ;  and,  in  the  straits  of  a  selfish  profit,  made  wreck  of 

*  great  attainments.' 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  Life  and  Adventures  should 
be  known  to  all  who  know  his  writings,  must  be  held  to  have 
succeeded  in  nothing  that  the  world  would  have  had  him 
succeed  in.     He  was  intended  for  a  clergyman,  and  was  rejected 
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when  he  applied  for  orders ;  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and 
never  made  what  would  have  paid  for  a  degree.  The  world 
did  not  ask  him  to  write,  but  he  wrote  and  paid  the  penalty. 
His  existence  was  a  continued  privation.  The  days  were  few, 
in  which  he  had  resources  for  the  night,  or  dared  to  look 
forward  to  the  morrow.  There  was  not  any  miserable  want, 
in  the  long  and  sordid  catalogue,  which  in  its  turn  and  in  all 
its  bitterness  he  did  not  feel.  The  experience  of  those  to 
whom  he  makes  affecting  reference  in  his  Anvnated  Nature^ 
'  people  who  die  really  of  hunger,  in  common  language  of  a 

*  broken  heart,'  was  his  own.  And  when  he  succeeded  at  the 
last,  success  was  but  a  feeble  sunshine  on  a  rapidly  approaching 
decay,  which  was  to  lead  him,  by  its  flickering  and  uncertain 
light,  to  an  early  grave. 

Self-benefit  seems  out  of  the  question  here :  the  way  to 
happiness,  distant  indeed  from  this.  But  if  we  look  a  little 
closer,  we  shall  see  that  he  passes  through  it  all  without  one 
enduring  stain  upon  the  childlike  purity  of  his  heart.  Much 
misery  vanishes  when  that  is  known :  when  it  is  remembered 
too,  that  in  spite  of  it,  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  written ;  nay, 
that  vdthout  it,  in  all  human  probability,  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
could  not  have  been  written.  Fifty-six  years  after  its  author's 
death,  a  great  German  thinker,  and  wise  man,  recounted  to  a 
friend  how  much  he  had  been  indebted  to  the  celebrated 
Irishman.  *  It  is  not  to  be  described,*  wrote  Goethe  to  Zelter, 
in  1830,  *  the  e£Fect  that  Goldsmith's  Vicar  had  upon  me,  just 

*  at  the  critical  moment  of  mental  development.     That  lofty 

*  and  benevolent  irony,  that  fair  and  indulgent  view  of  all 
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'  infirmities  and  fietults,  that  meekness  under  all  calamities, 

*  that  equanimity  under  all  changes  and  chances,  and  the 
'  whole  train  of  kindred  virtues,  whatever  names  they  bear, 
'  proved  my  best  education ;  and  in  the  end,*  he  added  with 
sound  philosophy,  '  these  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 

*  have  reclaimed  us  from  all  the  errors  of  life.* 

And  why  were  they  so  enforced  in  that  charming  book, 
but  because  the  writer  had  undergone  them  all ;  because  they 
had  reclaimed  himself,  not  from  the  world's  errors  only,  but 
also  from  its  suffering  and  care;  and  because  his  own  Life 
and  Adventures  had  been  the  same  chequered  and  beautiful 
romance  of  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil. 

Though  what  is  called  worldly  success,  then,  was  not 
attained  by  Goldsmith,  it  may  be  that  the  way  to  happiness 
was  not  missed  wholly.  The  sincere  and  sad  biographer  of 
Savage,  might  have  profited  by  the  example.  His  own  *  benefit ' 
he  had  not  successfully  *  endeavoured,*  when  the  gloom  of  his 
early  life  embittered  life  to  the  last,  and  the  trouble  he  had 
endured  was  made  excuse  for  a  sorrowful  philosophy,  and  for 
manners  that  were  an  outrage  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 
Goldsmith  had  borne  what  Johnson  bore.  Of  the  calamities  to 
which  the  literary  life  is  subject, 

*  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol,' 

none  had  been  spared  to  him.  But  they  found  him,  and  left 
him,  gentle ;  and  though  the  discipline  that  taught  him  charity 
had  little  contributed  to  his  social  ease,  by  unfeigned  sin- 
cerity and  unaffected  simplicity  of  heart  he  diffused  every  social 
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eiyoyment.  When  his  conduct  least  agreed  mth  his  writings, 
these  characteristics  fiedled  him  not.  What  he  gained,  was  the 
gain  of  others;  what  he  lost,  concerned  only  himself;  he 
suffered,  hut  he  never  inflicted,  pain.  Insensihility  was  what 
he  wanted  most ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  small  an 
amount  of  it  would  have  exalted  Doctor  Goldsmith's  position 
in  the  literary  circles  of  his  day.  He  lost  caste  hecause  he 
could  not  acquire  it.  He  could  not  assume  the  habit  of  in- 
difference, or  trade  upon  the  gravity  of  his  own  repute. 
Admirers  in  a  room,  whom  his   entrance  had   *  struck  with 

*  awe,*  might  be  seen  *  riding  out  upon  his  back.'  It  was  hard, 
he  said  to  Beynolds,  that  literary  fame  should  intercept  people  s 
liking  and  fondness;  and  for  this,  no  doubt,  he  forfeited 
much  dignity  and  fame.  'He  is  an  inspired  idiot,'  cried 
Walpole.  *  He  does  not  know  the  difference  of  a  turkey  from 
*a  goose,*  said  Cumberland.     'Sir,*  shouted  Johnson,    *he 

*  knows  nothing.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing.* 
Few  cared  to  think  or  speak  of  him  but  as  little  Goldy,  honest 
Goldy ;  and  every  one  laughed  at  him  for  the  oddity  of  his 
blunders,  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  manners. 

But  I  invite  the  reader  to  his  Life  and  Adventures. 
No  uninstructive  explanation  of  all  this  may  possibly  await  us 
there.  We  will  together  review  the  scene,  and  move  among  its 
actors  as  they  play  their  parts. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


V 


T^HE  marble  in  WestminstCT 

Abbey  is  correct  in  the  place, 

but  not  in  the  time,  of  the  birth  of 

OLIVEEGoLDgMlTH,    He 

^  I  was  bom  at  a  lonely,  re- 
*^^  mote,  and  al  moat  inacces- 
sible Irish  village  called 
Pallas,  or  Pallasmorc,  the 
property  of  the  Edge- 
worthn  of  Ed^ewortha- 
town,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1728:  a 
little  more  than  three 
years  earlier  than  the  date  upon  his  epitaph.     His  father. 
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the  Reverend  Charles  Gt>ldsinith^  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man with  an  uncertain  stipend^  which^  with  the  help 
of  some  fields  he  farmed^  and  occasional  duties  per- 
formed for  the  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish  who  was 
uncle  to  his  wife^  averaged  forty  pounds  a  year.  A  new 
birth  was  but  a  new  burthen ;  and  little  dreamt  the  humble 
village  preacher^  then  or  ever^  that  from  the  date  of  that 
tenth  of  November  on  which  his  Oliver  was  bom,  his  own 
virtues  and  very  foibles  were  to  be  a  legacy  of  pleasure 
to  many  generations  of  men.  For  they  who  have  loved, 
laughed,  and  wept,  with  the  Man  in  Black  of  the  Citizen 
of  the  World,  the  Preacher  of  the  Deserted  Village, 
and  Doctor  Primrose  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  have 
given  laughter,  love,  and  tears,  to  the  Reverend  Charles 
Goldsmith. 

The  death  of  the  rector  of  Kilkenny  West  improved  his 
fortunes.  He  succeeded  in  1730  to  this  living  of  his  wife's 
uncle ;  his  income  of  forty  pounds  was  raised  to  nearly  two 
hundred;  and  Oliver  had  not  completed  his  second  year 
when  the  family  moved  from  Pallasmore  to  a  respectable 
house  and  farm  on  the  verge  of  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Lissoy,  'in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  barony  of  Kilkenny 
'  West,'  some  six  miles  from  Pallasmore,  and  about  midway 
between  the  towns  of  Ballymahon  and  Athlone.  The  first- 
bom,  Margaret,  appears  to  have  died  in  childhood ;  and 
the  family,  at  this  time  consisting  of  Catherine,  Henry, 
Jane,  and  Oliver,  bom  at  Pallasmore,  was  in  the  next  ten 
years  increased  by  Maurice,  Charles,  and  John,  bom  at 
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Idssoy.  The  youngest^  as  the  eldest^  died  in  youth; 
Charles  went  in  his  twentieth  year^  a  friendless  adventurer^ 
to  Jamaica,  and,  after  long  self-exile,  died,  Uttle  more  than 
thirty  years  since,  in  a  poor  lodging  of  Somers^  Town ; 
Maurice  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a  cabinet  maker,  kept  a 
meagre  shop  in  Charlestown  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
and  'departed  from  a  miserable  life'  in  1792;  Henry 
followed  his  father's  calling,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
himible  village  preacher  and  schoolmaster,  in  1768 ; 
Catherine  married  a  wealthy  husband,  Mr.  Hodson,  Jane 
a  poor  one,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  both  died  in  Athlone,  some 
years  after  the  death  of  that  celebrated  brother  to  whose 
Life  and  Adventures  these  pages  are  devoted. 

A  trusted  dependant  in  Charles  Goldsmith's  house ;  a 
young  woman,  afterwards  known  as  Elizabeth  Delap,  and 
schoolmistress  of  Lissoy; 
first  put  a  book  into  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  hands.  She 
taught    him    his  letters; 

lived  till  it  was  matter  of  nllTlilftiilfii^^^  I'llJiTflTT 

pride  to  remember;  and 
at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety, 
when  the  great  writer  had 
been  thirteen  years  in  his 
grave,  boasted  of  it  with 

'  her  last  breath.'  That  her  success  in  the  task  had  not  been 
much  to  boast  of,  she  at  other  times  confessed.  '  Never  was 
'  so  dull  a  boy  :  he  seemed  impenetrably  stupid,'  said  the 
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good  Elizabeth  Delap^  when  she  bored  her  friends  about 
the  celebrated  Doctor  Goldsmith.  ^  He  was  a  plant  that 
^flowered  late/  said  Johnson  to  Boswell:  ^ there  was 
^  nothing  remarkable  about  him  when  yoimg/  And  this 
was  probably  true.  It  is  said  that  the  richer  a  nature 
is^  the  harder  and  more  slow  its  development  is  like 
to  be. 

At  the  age  of  six^  OUver  was  handed  over  to  the  village 
school^  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Byrne.  Looking  back  from 
this  distance  of  time^  and  penetrating  through  greater 
obscurity  than  its  own  cabin-smoke  into  that  Lissoy 
academy^  it  is  to  be  discovered  that  this  excellent  Mr. 
Byme^  retired  quarter-master  of  an  Irish  regiment  that 
had  served  in  Marlborough's  wars^  was  more  given  to 
'  shoulder  a  crutch  and  show  how  fields  were  won/  and 
certainly  more  apt  to  teach  wild  legends  of  an  Irish  hovel^ 
or  tell  of  Carolan  the  BUnd^  James  Freeny^  Rogues  and 
Rapparrees^  than  to  inculcate  what  are  called  the  Humani- 
ties. He  seems  to  have  preferred  a  Virgil  in  Irish  verse 
to  a  Roman  Virgil^  and  to  have  had  more  faith  in 
fairies  than  in  fluxions.  Little  OUver  came  away  from 
him  much  as  he  went:  but  for  certain  wandering 
unsettled  tastes^  which  his  friends  thought  to  have  been 
here  implanted  in  him,  and  the  enduring  effects  of  a 
terrible  disease. 

An  attack  of  confluent  small-pox  which  nearly  proved 
mortal^  had  left  deep  and  indeUble  traces  on  his  face^ 
for  ever  settled  his  small  pretension  to  good  looks,  and 
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exposed  him  to  jest  and  Barcasm.  Kind-natured  Mr. 
Byrne  might  best  have  reconciled  him  to  it,  used  to  his 
temper  as  no  doubt  he  had  become ;  and  it  was  doubly 
unfortunate  to  be  sent  at  such  a  time  away  firom  home,  to 
a  school  among  strangers,  at  once  to  taste  the  bitterness 
of  those  school  experiences  which  too  early  and  sadly  teach 
the  shy,  ill-favoured,  backward  boy,  what  tyrannies  the 
world  has  to  inflict,  and  what  sufferings  to  endure.  But 
to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Griffin's  superior  school  of  Elphin,  in 
Roscommon,  it  was  resolved  to  send  him^  and  at  the 
house  of  an  unde  John,  at  Ballyoughter,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Elphin,  he  was  lodged  and  boarded.  The  know- 
ledge of  Ovid  and  Horace,  introduced  to  him  here,  was 
the  least  and  pleasantest,  though  the  most  difficult  it 
might  be,  of  what  he  had  now  to  learn.  It  was  the 
learning  of  bitter  years :  not  by  the  schoolmaster,  but 
by  the  school-fellows,  of  this  poor  little,  '  thick,'  '  pale- 
'  faced,'  pock-marked  boy,  administered.  ^I  have  often 
'conversed  with  his  contemporaries  and  school-fellows,' 
said  Doctor  Strean,  who  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Goldsmith's  eldest  son,  to  the  Pallasmore  pastoral  duties 
and  munificent  rewards,  '  and  they  all  considered  him  a 
'  stupid,  heavy  blockhead,  Uttle  better  than  a  fool,  whom 
'  every  one  made  fim  of.' 

'  It  was  early  to  trample  fun  out  of  a  child;  and  he  bore 
marks  of  it  to  his  dying  day.  It  had  not  been  his  least 
qualification  as  game  for  laughter,  that  all  confessed  his 
nature   to  be  'kind  and  affectionate,'   and  his  temper 
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'cheerful  and  agreeable/  But  much  'fun'  extracted^  some 
change  appeared ;  and  '  solemn  yet  gay^  good-natured  yet 
'  irritable^  petulant  yet  appeased  by  the  smallest  concession/ 
were  the  terms  in  which  people  spoke  of  him  then.  In 
those  words^  '  as  he  afterwards  appeared  to  his  acquaint- 
'  ances  in  London/  his  elder  sister  described  his  school-days 
to  Doctor  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  when  those  great 
acquaintances  were  seeking  materials  for  his  Life.  '  He 
'  seemed  to  possess  two  natures/  was  the  learned  comment, 
at  once  upon  his  childhood  and  his  manhood.  And  there 
was  sense  in  it.  For  struggling  ever,  though  always 
unavailingly,  against  feelings  which  Ood  had  given  him, 
were  fears  he  had  to  thank  the  World  for. 

'  Why  Noll !'  exclaimed  a  visitor  at  uncle  John's,  '  you 
'  are  become  a  fright !  When  do  you  mean  to  get  hand- 
'  some  again  V  Oliver  moved  in  silence  to  the  window. 
The  speaker,  a  thoughtless  and  notorious  scapegrace  of 
the  Goldsmith  family,  repeated  the  question  with  a  worse 
sneer :  and  '  I  mean  to  get  better,  sir,  when  you  do !'  was 
the  bo/s  retort,  which  has  delighted  his  biographers  for 
its  quickness  of  repartee.  Probably  it  was  something  more 
than  smartness.  Other  like  evidences  of  precocious  wit 
describe  the  poor  lad,  while  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  the 
house  of  uncle  John,  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  musician 
of  the  party  as  Ugly  iEsop,  and  retorting  on  his  opponent 
the  name  of  iBsop's  Monkey.  The  couplet  was  thought 
worth  preserving,  as  the  first  formal  effort  of  Oliver's 
genius,  by  Percy,  Malone,  and  the  rest,  who  compiled  that 
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biographical  preface  to  the  Miscellaneous  Works  on  which 
the  Bubseqaent  biographies  have  been  founded. 

Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  u£flop  dancings  and  his  monkey  playing. 

But  these  things  may  stand  for  more  than  quickness  of 
repartee.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  secret  might  be 
found  in  them^  of  much  that  has  been  virtuously  con- 
demned for  vanity  in  Groldsmith.  Vanity  it  may  have 
been ;  but  it  sprang  from  the  opposite  source  to  that  in 
which  its  ordinary  forms  have  birth.  Fielding  describes 
a  class  of  men  who  feed  upon  their  own  hearts  :  who  are 
egotists^  as  he  says,  the  wrong  way.  If  Goldsmith  was 
vain,  it  was  the  wrong  way.  It  arose,  not  from  over- 
weening self-complacency  in  supposed  advantages,  but 
from  what  the  world  had  forced  him  since  his  earliest 
youth  to  feel,  intense  uneasy  consciousness  of  supposed 
defects.  His  resources  of  boyhood  went  as  manhood 
came.  There  was  no  longer  the  cricket-match,  the  horn- 
pipe, an  active  descent  upon  an  orchard,  or  a  game  of 
fives  or  foot-ball,  to  purge  unhealthy  humours  and 
'  clear  out  the  mind.'  There  was  no  old  dairy-maid,  no 
Peggy  Golden,  to  beguile  childish  sorrows,  or,  as  he 
mournfully  recalls  in  one  of  his  delightful  Essays,  to  sing 
him  into  pleasant  tears  with  Johnny  Armstrong's  Last 
Good  Nighty  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.  It  was  his 
ardent  wish  in  later  years,  the  years  when  those  Essays 
were  written,   to    be    on  good   terms   with   the   society 
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around  him ;  and^  finding  it  essential  first  of  all  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  himself^  would  have  restored  by  fantastic 
dress  and  other  innocent  follies^  what  the  world  had  all 
his  life  done  its  best  to  banter  him  out  of.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  he  made  the  attempt.  It  could  but  assume  a 
greater  absurdity  with  him :  so  unwitting  a  contrast  to 
gentleness^  to  simplicity^  to  an  utter  absence  of  disguise^ 
in  his  real  nature.  'My  dear  Doctor/  said  Johnson^ 
*  how  is  a  man  the  worse^  I  wonder^  in  his  healthy  purse, 
'or  character,  for  being  called  Holqfemes?*  'How  you 
'  may  relish  being  called  Holofemes/  replied  Goldsmith, 
'  I  do  not  know :  but  I  do  not  like  at  least  to  play  Good- 
'  man  DuU/  It  was  the  part  he  was,  much  against  his 
will,  set  down  for  from  the  first. 

But  was  there  not  still  the  means,  at  the  fireside  of  his 
good-hearted  father,  of  turning  these  childish  rebuffs  to 
something  of  a  wholesome  discipline  ?  Alas !  little.  There 
was  little  of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  home  circle  of  the 
kind  but  simple  preacher,  to  make  a  profit  of  this  worldly 
experience.  'My  father's  education,'  says  the  Man  in 
Blacky  '  was  above  his  fortune,  and  his  generosity  greater 
'  than  his  education.  .  .  He  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree, 
'  and  that  was  laughed  at  \  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two 
'scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company 
'  laughed  at  that;  but  the  story  of  Tafiy  in  the  Sedan-chair 
'  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar :  thus  his  pleasure  in- 
'  creased  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  he  gave  j  he  loved 
'  all  the  world ;  and  he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  him. 
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'We  were  told  that  universal  benevolence  was  what  first 
'cemented  society;  we  were  taught  to  consider  all  the 
'  wants  of  mankind  as  our  own ;  to  regard  the  human  face 
'  divine  with  affection  and  esteem :  he  wound  us  up  to  be 
'  mere  machines  of  pity^  and  rendered  us  incapable  of  with- 
'  standing  the  slightest  impulse  made  either  by  real  or  ficti- 
'  tious  distress :  in  a  word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in 
'  the  art  of  giving  away  thousands,  before  we  were  taught 
'  the  more  necessary  qualifications  of  getting  a  farthing/ 

Acquisitions  highly  primitive,  and  supporting  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  fame  of  the  Goldsmith 
race.  'The  Goldsmiths  were  always  a  strange  family,' 
confessed  three  different  branches  of  them,  in  as  many 
different  quarters  of  Ireland,  when  inquiries  were  made 
by  Mr.  Prior,  the  poet's  last  and  most  careful  biographer. 
'  They  rarely  acted  like  other  people :  their  hearts  were 
'  always  in  the  right  place,  but  their  heads  seemed  to  be 
'  doing  anything  but  what  they  ought.'  In  opinions  or 
confessions  of  this  kind,  however,  the  heart's  right  place 
is  not  so  well  discriminated  as  it  might  be,  or  colli- 
sion with  the  head  would  be  oftener  avoided.  Worthy 
Doctor  Strean  expressed  himself  more  correctly  when  Mr. 
Mangin  was  making  his  inquiries  twenty-five  years  ago. 
'  Several  of  the  family  and  name,'  he  said,  '  live  near  Elphin, 
'  who,  as  well  as  the  Poet,  were,  and  are,  remarkable  for  their 
'  worth,  but  of  no  cleverness  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.** 

If  cleverness  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  what  the 
head  should  be  always  versed  in,  to  be  meditating  what 
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it  ougktf  poor  Oliver  was  a  grave  defaulter.  We  are 
all  of  us^  it  is  said^  more  or  less  related  to  Chaos; 
and  with  him^  to  the  last^  there  was  much  that  lay 
unredeemed  from  its  void.  Sturdy  boys,  who  work  a 
gallant  way  through  school,  and  are  the  lights  of  their 
college,  and  grow  up  to  thriving  eminence  in  their 
several  callings,  and  found  respectable  families,  are 
seldom  troubled  with  this  relationship,  till  Chaos  re- 
claims them  altogether,  and  they  die  and  are  for- 
gotten. All  men  have  their  advantages,  and  that  is 
theirs.  But  it  shows  too  great  a  pride  in  what  they 
have,  to  think  the  whole  world  should  be  under  pains 
and  penalties  to  possess  it  too ;  and  to  set  up  so  many 
doleful  lamentations  over  this  poor,  weak,  confused, 
erratic.  Goldsmith  nature.  Their  tone  will  not  be  taken 
here:  the  writer  having  no  pretension  to  its  moral 
dignity.  Consideration  will  be  had  for  the  harsh  lessons 
this  boy  so  early  and  bitterly  encountered ;  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  feeling,  not  always  rightly  guided  or  con- 
trolled, but  sometimes  in  a  large  excess,  must  almost  of 
necessity  be  his  who  has  it  in  charge. to  dispense  largely, 
variously,  and  freely  to  others ;  and  in  the  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  heart  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  indeed 
rightly  placed,  it  may  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  his  head 
profited  by  its  example. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  removed  from  Mr.  Griffin's, 
and  put  to  a  school  of  repute  at  Athlone,  about  five  miles 
from  his  father^s  house*,  and  kept  by  a  Reverend  Mr. 
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Campbell.     At  about  the  same  time  his  brother  Henry 

went  as  a  pensioner  to  Dublin  University^  and  it  was 

resolved  that  in  due  course  Oliver  should  follow  him: 

a  determination^  his  sister  told  Dr.  Fercy^  which  replaced 

that  of  putting  him  to  a  common  trade^  on  some  verses  he 

had  written  at  Elphin  School^  and  other  evidence  of  some 

liveliness  of  talent^  being  suddenly  brought  to  light.     He 

remained  at  Athlone  two  years ;  and  when  Mr.  Campbell's 

iU  health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  charge^  was  removed 

to  the  school  of  Edgeworthstown,  kept  by  the  Reverend 

\  Patrick  Hughes.     Here  he  stayed  nearly  four  years^  and 

\  was  long  remembered    by  the  school  acquaintance  he 

\         formed:   of  whom  Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Roach, 

\        and  Mr.  Daly,  communicated  with  Bishop  Percy  and  his 

',       friends,  when  the  first  memoir  was  compiled.     They  re- 

\      collected   Mr.    Hughes^s   special  kindness   to  him,   and 

I      'thinking  well'   of  him,  as  matters  not  then  to  be  ac- 

I      counted  for.  The  good  master  had  been  Charles  Goldsmith's 

i      friend.      They   dwelt    upon   his   ugliness   and  awkward 

manners,  and  professed  to  recount  even  the  studies  he  liked 

or  disliked.     Ovid  and  Horace  were  welcome  to  him ;   he 

'       hated  Cicero  ;  Livy  was  his  delight ;    and  when  he  had 

mastered  Tacitus,  it  opened  him  a  new  source  of  pleasure. 

His  temper  they  described  as  ultra-sensitive ;  but  though 

quick  to  take  offence,  he  was   more  feverishly  ready  to 

forgive.     They  said,  that  though   at  first   diffident  and 

backward  in  the  extreme,  he  mustered  sufficient  boldness 

in  time   to  take    even  a    leader's   place   in   the  boyish 
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sports^  and  particularly  at  fives  or  ball-playing.  Whenever 
a  trick  was  going  forward^  they  added^  'Noll  Goldsmith' 
was  certain  to  be  in  it :  actor  or  victim. 

Of  his  holidays^  Ballymahon  was  the  central  attraction ; 
and  here^  too^  recollection  was  vivid  and  busy^  as  soon 
as  his  name  grew  famous.  An  old  man  who  directed 
the  sports  of  the  place^  and  kept  the  ball-court  in  those 
days^  long  subsisted  on  his  stories  of  'Master  Noll.'  The 
narrative  masterpiece  of  this  ancient  'Jack  Fitzsimmons' 
related  to  the  depredation  of  the  orchard  of  Tirlichen, 
by  the  youth  and  his  companions.  Fitzsimmons  also 
vouched  to  the  Reverend  John  Graham  for  the  entire  truth 
of  the  adventure  so  currently  and  confidently  told  by  his 
Irish  acquaintance^  on  which,  if  true^  the  leading  incident 
of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  founded.  At  the  close  of  his 
last  holidays^  then  a  lad  of  nearly  seventeen^  he  left  home 
for  Edgeworthstown :  mounted  on  a  borrowed  hack 
which  a  friend  was  to  restore  to  Lissoy^  and  with  store 
of  unaccustomed  wealthy  a  guinea^  in  his  pocket.  The 
delicious  taste  of  independence  beguiled  him  to  a  loiter- 
ing, lingering,  pleasant  enjoyment  of  the  journey;  and 
instead  of  finding  himself  under  Mr.  Hughes's  roof  at 
night-fall,  night  fell  upon  him  some  two  or  three  miles  out 
of  the  direct  road,  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  of  Ardagh. 
But  nothing  could  disconcert  the  owner  of  a  guinea, 
who,  with  lofty  confident  air,  inquired  of  a  person  pass- 
ing, the  way  to  the  town's  best  house  of  entertainment. 
The  man  addressed  was  the  wag  of  Ardagh,  Mr.  Cornelius 
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KeQy^  and  the  schoolboy  swagger  was  irresistible  provoea- 
tion  to  a  jest.  Submissively  he  turned  back  with  horse 
and  rider  till  they  came  within  a  pace  or  two  of  the  great 
Squire  Featherstone's^  to  which  he  respectfully  pointed  as 
the  'best  house'  of  Ardagh.  Oliver  rang  at  the  gate^  gave 
his  beast  in  charge  with  authoritative  rigour^  and  was  shown 
as  a  supposed  expected  guest  into  the  parlour  of  the  Squire. 
These  were  days  when  Irish  Innkeepers  and  Irish  Squires 
more  nearly  approximated  than  now;  and  Mr.  Featherstone^ 
unlike  the  excellent  but  explosive  Mr.  Hardcastle^  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  mistake  and  humoured  it.  Oliver  had 
a  supper  which  gave  him  so  much  satisfaction^  that  he 
ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  follow;  and  the  attentive  land- 
lord was  not  only  forced  to  drink  with  him,  but,  with  like 
familiar  condescension,  the  wife  and  pretty  daughter  were 
mvited  to  the  supper-room.  Going  to  bed,  he  stopped  to 
give  special  instructions  for  a  hot  cake  to  breakfast ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  dispatched  this  meal,  and  was  looking 
at  his  guinea  with  pathetic  aspect  of  fareweU,  that  the 
truth  was  told  him  by  the  good-natured  Squire.  The  late 
Sir  Thomas  Featherstone,  grandson  to  the  supposed  inn- 
keeper, had  faith  in  the  adventure ;  and  told  Mr.  Graham 
that  as  his  grandfather  and  Charles  Goldsmith  had  been 
college  acquaintance,  it  might  the  better  be  accounted  for. 
But  the  school-days  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  are  now  to 
close.  Within  the  last  year  there  had  been  some  changes 
at  Lissoy,  which  not  a  little  affected  the  family  fortunes. 
Catherine,  the  elder  sister,  had  privately  married  a  Mr. 
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Daniel  Hodson^  'the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  property, 
'  residing  at  St.  John's,  near  Athlone/  The  young  man 
was  at  the  time  availing  himself  of  Henry  Goldsmith's 
services  as  private  tutor :  Henry  having  obtained  a  scho- 
larship two  years  before,  and  assisting  the  family  resources 
with  such  employment  of  his  college  distinction.  The 
good  Charles  Goldsmith  was  greatly  indignant  at  the 
marriage,  and  on  reproaches  from  the  elder  Hodson, 
'  made  a  sacrifice  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  his  family.' 
He  entered  into  a  legal  engagement,  still  registered  in  the 
Dublin  Four  Courts,  and  bearing  date  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1744,  'to  pay  to  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  St. 
'  John's,  Roscommon,  £400  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
'daughter  Catherine,  then  the  wife  of  the  said  Daniel 
'  Hodson.'  But  it  could  not  be  efiected  without  sacrifice 
of  his  tithes  and  rented  land;  and  it  was  a  sacrifice, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  made  in  a  spirit  of  very  simple  and 
very  false  pride.  Mr.  Prior,  who  discovered  the  deed, 
attributes  it  to  'the  highest  sense  of  honour;'  but  it  must 
surely  be  doubted  if  an  act  which,  to  elevate  the  preten- 
sions of  one  child,  and  adapt  them  to  those  of  the  man 
she  had  married,  inflicted  beggary  on  the  rest,  should  be 
so  referred  to.  Oliver  was  the  first  to  taste  its  bitterness. 
It  was  announced  to  him  that  he  could  not  go  to  college 
as  Henry  had  gone,  a  Pensioner;  but  must  consent  to 
enter  it,  a  Sizar. 

The  first  thing  exacted  of  a  sizar,  in  those  days,  was  proof 
of  classical  attainments.     He  was  to  show  himself,  to  a 
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eertain  reasonable  extent^  a  good  scholar;  in  return  for 
whieh,  being  clad  in  a  black  gown  of  coarse  stuff  without 
sleeves,  he  was  marked  with  the  servant^s  badge  of  a  red 
cap,  and  put  to  the  servant's  offices  of  sweeping  courts  in 
the  morning,  carrying  up  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
fellows-dining-table  in  the  afternoon,  and  waiting  in  the  hall 
till  the  fellows  had  dined.  This ;  commons,  teaching,  and 
chambers,  being  in  return  greatly  reduced ;  is  called  by 
Goldsmith's  last  biographer,  '  One  of  those  judicious  and 
'  considerate  arrangements  of  the  founders  of  such  institu- 
'  tions,  that  gives  to  the  less  opulent  the  opportunity  of 
*  cultivating  learning  at  a  trifling  expense;'  but  it  is  called 
by  Goldsmith  himself,  in  his  Essay  on  Polite  Literature j  a 
'  Contradiction'  for  which  he  should  blush  to  ask  a  reason 
from  men  of  learning  and  virtue :  ^  that  youths  acquiring 
'  the  liberal  arts  should  at  the  same  time  be  treated  as 
'  slaves;  at  once  studying  freedom  and  practising  servitude.' 

To  this  contradiction  he  is  now  himself  doomed ;  the 
yet  hardest  lesson  in  his  life's  hard  school.  He  resisted 
with  all  his  strength  :  little  less  than  a  whole  year,  it  is 
said,  obstinately  resisted,  the  new  contempts  and  loss  of  j 
worldly  consideration  thus  bitterly  set  before  him.  He  I 
would  rather  have  gone  to  the  trade  chalked  out  for  him  as 
his  rough  alternative ;  when  Uncle  Contarine  interfered. 

This  was  an  excellent  man;  and  with  some  means, 
though  very  far  from  considerable,  to  do  justice  to  his 
kindly  impulses.  In  youth  he  had  been  the  college  com- 
panion of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  was  worthy  to  have  had  so 
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divine  a  friend.  He^  too^  was  a  clergyman ;  and  held  the 
living  of  Kilmore^  near  Carrick-on-Shannon^  which  he 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Oran^  near  Roscommon; 
where  he  built  the  house  of  Emblemore^  changed  to  that 
of  Tempe  by  its  subsequent  possessor,  Mr.  Edward  Mills, 
Goldsmith's  relative  and  contemporary.  Mr.  Contarine 
had  married  Charles  Goldsmith's  sister  (who  died  at  about 
this  time,  leaving  one  child),  and  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Goldsmith  family  of  whom  we  have  solid  evidence 
that  he  at  any  time  took  pains  with  Oliver,  or  anything 
like  a  real  pride  in  him.  He  bore  the  greater  part  of  his 
school  expenses ;  and  was  used  to  receive  him  with  delight 
in  holidays,  as  the  playfellow  of  his  daughter  Jane;  a  year 
or  two  older  than  Oliver,  and  some  seven  years  after  this 
married  to  a  Mr.  Lauder.  How  little  the  most  charitable 
of  men  will  make  allowance  for  differences  of  temper  and 
disposition  in  the  education  of  youth,  is  too  well  known : 
Mr.  Contarine  told  Oliver  that  he  had  himself  been  a  sizar, 
and  that  it  had  not  availed  to  withhold  from  him  the 
friendship  of  the  great  and  the  good. 

His  counsel  prevailed.  The  youth  went  to  Dublin, 
passed  the  examination,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1745, 
was  admitted,  last  in  the  list  of  eight  who  so  presented 
themselves,  a  sizar  of  Trinity  College.  There  most  speedily 
to  earn  that  experience,  which,  on  his  elder  brother  after- 
wards consulting  him  as  to  the  education  of  his  son, 
prompted  him  to  answer  thus:  'If  he  has  ambition, 
'  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt. 
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'do  not  send  him  to  your  college^  unless  you  have  no  other 
'trade  for  him  except  your  own/ 

Floods  who  was  then  in  the  college^  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed  Goldsmith :  but  a  greater  than  Floods  though 
himself  little  notable  at  college^  said  he  perfectly  recollected 
his  old  fellow-student^  when  they  afterwards  met  at  Sir 
Joshua's.  Not  that  there  was  much  for  an  Edmund  Burke 
to  recollect  of  him.  Little  went  well  with  Goldsmith  in 
his  student  course.  He  had  a  menial  position^  a  savage 
brute  for  tutor^  and  few  inclinations  to  the  study  exacted. 
He  was  not  indeed^  as  perhaps  never  living  creature  in 
this  world  was^  without  his  consolations :  he  could  sing  a 
song  well,  and,  at  a  new  insult  or  outrage,  could  blow  oflF 
excitement  through  his  flute  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
\  'mechanical  vehemence.'  At  the  worst  he  had,  as  he 
«  Nj  describes  it  himself,  a  '  knack  at  hoping ;'  and  at  all  times, 
\  it  must  with  equal  certainty  be  affirmed,  a  knack  at 
getting  into  scrapes.  Like  Samuel  Johnson  at  Oxford, 
he  avoided  lectures  when  he  could,  and  was  a  lounger  at 
the  college  gate.  The  popular  picture  of  him  in  these 
Dublin  University  days,  is  little  more  than  of  a  slow, 
hesitating,  somewhat  hollow  voice,  heard  seldom  and 
always  to  great  disadvantage  in  the  class-rooms  ;  and  of 
a  low-sized,  thick,  robust,  imgamly  figure,  lounging  about 
the  college  courts  on  the  wait  for  misery  and  ill-luck. 

His  Edgeworthstown  schoolfellow,  Beatty,  had  entered 
among  the  sizars  with  him,  and  for  a  time  shared  his  rooms. 
ILr.  Prior  describes  them  as  the  top-rooms  adjoining  the 
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library  of  the  building  numbered  35,  where  the  name 
of  Oliver  Groldsmith  may  still  be  seen,  scratched  by  himself 
upon  a  window-pane.  Another  sizar,  MarshaU,  is  said  to 
have  been  another  of  his  chums.  Among  his  occasional 
associates,  were  certainly  Edward  Mills,  his  relative; 
Robert  Bryanton,  a  Ballymahon  youth,  also  his  relative, 
of  whom  he  was  fond ;  Charles  and  Edward  Furdon,  whom 
he  lived  to  befriend ;  James  Willington,  whose  name  he 
afterwards  had  permission  to  use  in  London,  for  low 
literary  work  he  was  ashamed  to  put  his  own  to ;  Wilson 
and  Kearney,  subsequently  doctors  and  fellows  of  the 
college ;  Wolfen,  also  well  known ;  and  Lauchlan  Macleane, 
whose  political  pamphlets,  unaccepted  challenge  to  Wilkes, 
and  general  party  exertions,  made  a  noise  in  the  world 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  But  it  is  a  saying  of  Johnson 
that  not  till  a  man  becomes  famous,  are  any  wonderful 
feats  of  memory  or  condescension  performed  respecting 
him ;  and  it  seems  tolerably  evident  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  perhaps  Bryanton  and  Beatty,  not  one  owner  of 
the  names  recounted  put  himself  in  friendly  relation  with 
the  sizar,  to  elevate,  assist,  or  cheer  him.  Richard  Malone, 
afterwardsLordSunderlin;  Bernard,  Marlay,  and  Stopford, 
afterwards  worthy  bishops  of  those  names ;  found  nothing 
more  pleasant  than  to  talk  of  '  their  old  fellow-collegian 
*  Doctor  Goldsmith,'  in  the  painting-room  of  Reynolds  : 
but  nothing,  I  suspect,  so  difficult,  thriving  lads  as  they 
were  in  these  earlier  days,  than  to  vouchsafe  recognition 
to  the  unthriving,  depressed,  insulted  Ohver. 
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A  year  and  a  half  after  he  had  entered  college,  at  the 
commenoement  of  1747,  his  father  suddenly  died.  The 
scanty  smns  required  for  his  support  had  been  often  inter- 
cepted, but  this  stopped  them  altogether.  It  may  have 
been  the  least  and  most  trifling  loss  connected  with  that 
Borrow :  but  'squalid  poverty,'  relieved  by  occasional  gifts, 
according  to  his  small  means,  from  uncle  Contarine,  by 
petty  loans  from  Bryanton  and  Beatty,  or  by  desperate 
pawning  of  his  books  of  study,  was  Goldsmith's  lot 
thenceforward.  Yet  even  in  the  depths  of  that  despair, 
arose  the  consciousness  of  faculties  reserved  for  better 
fortune  than  continual  contempt  and  failure.  He  would 
write  Street-Ballads  to  save  himself  from  actual  starving; 
sell  them  at  the  Rein  Deer  Repository  in  Moimtrath  Court 
for  five  shillings  a  piece ;  and  steal  out  of  the  college  at 
night  to  hear  them  sung. 
\  Happy  night !  worth  all  the  dreary  days !     Hidden  by 

\  some  dusky  wall,  or  creeping  within  darkling  shadows  of 
the  ill-Ughted  streets,  watched,  and  waited,  this  poor 
n^lected  sizar,  for  the  only  effort  of  his  life  which  had 
not  wholly  failed.  Few  and  dull,  perhaps,  the  beggar's 
audience  at  first ;  more  thronging,  eager,  and  delighted, 
when  he  shouted  the  newly-gotten  ware.  Cracked  enough 
his  ballad-singing  tones,  I  dare  say ;  but  harsh,  discord- 
ant, loud  or  low,  the  sweetest  music  that  this  earth  affords 
j  fell  with  them  on  the  ear  of  Goldsmith.  Gentle  faces 
I  pleased,  old  men  stopping  by  the  way,  young  lads  ventur- 
ing a  purchase  with  their  last  remaining  farthing:  why 


here  was  A  World  in  little,  witt  its  Fame  at  the  sizar's 
feet !  '  The  greater  world  will  be  listening  one  day/ 
perhaps  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  with  a  lighter  heart  to 
his  dull  home. 


It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rare  occurrence  wh( 
the  five  shillings  of  the  Rein  Deer  Repository  reached 
home  along  with  him.  It  was  the  most  Ukcly,  when  he 
was  at  his  utmost  need,  to  st£ip  with  some  beggar  on  the 
road  who  might  seem  to  him  more  destitute  even  than 
himself.  Nor  this  only.  The  money  gone :  often,  for  the 
naked  shivering  wretch,  had  he  slipped  off  a  portion  of  the 
scanty  clothes  he  wore,  to  patch  a  misery  he  could  not 
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otherwise  relieve.  To  one  starying  creature  with  five  crying 
children^  he  gave  at  one  time  the  blankets  off  his  bed^  and 
crept  himself  into  the  ticking  for  shelter  from  the  cold. 

It  is  not  meant  to  insist  on  these  things  as  examples 
of  conduct.     'Sensibility  is  not  Benevolence;'  nor  will 
this  kind  of  agonised  sympathy  with  distress^  even  when 
graced  by  an  active  self-denial^  supply  the  solid  duties  or 
satisfactions  of  life.   There  are  distresses^  vast  and  remote^ 
with  which  it  behoves  us  still  more  to  sympathise  than 
with  those^  less  really  terrible^  which  only  more  attract  us 
by  intruding  on  our  senses ;  and  the  conscience  is  too  apt 
to  discharge  itself  of  the  greater  duty  by  instant  and  easy 
attention  to  the  less.     So  much  it  is  right  to  interpose 
when  such  anecdotes  are  told.    To  Goldsmith^  all  circum- 
stances considered^  they  are  honourable;  and  it  is  well 
to  recollect  them  when  the  '  neglected  opportunities '  of 
his  youth  are  spoken  of.      Doubtless  there  were  better 
things  to  be  done^  by  a  man  of  stronger  purpose.    But 
the  nature  of  men  is  not  different  from  that  of  other 
living  creatures.     It  gives  the  temper  and  disposition^  but 
not  the  nurture  and  the  culture.     These  Goldsmith  never 
rightly  had^  except  in  such   sort   as   he   could   himself 
provide ;  and  now^  assuredly^  he  had  not  found  them  in 
his  college.      'That  strong  steady  disposition  which  at 
'once  makes  men  great/  he   avowed   himself  deficient 
in:    but  were   other   dispositions   not  worth  the  caring 
for  ?     '  His  imagination  was  too  warm  to  relish  the  cold 
'logic    of  Burgersdicius,    or    the    dreary    subtleties    of 
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'  SmiglesitLB :'  but  with  nothing  less  cold  or  dreary  might 
a  warm  imagination  have  been  cherished  7  When^  at  the 
house  of  Burke^  he  talked  these  matters  over  in  after 
years  with  Edmond  Malone^  he  said  that^  though  he  made 
no  figure  in  mathematics^  he  could  have  turned  an  ode 
of  Horace  with  any  of  them.  His  tutor,  Mr.  Theaker 
Wilder,  would  as  soon  have  had  him  turn  a  lathe. 

This  tutor,  this  reverend  instructor  of  youth,  was  the 
same  who,  on  one  occasion  in  DubUn  streets,  sprang  at  a 
bound  from  the  pavement  on  a  hackney-coach  which  was 
passing  at  its  feistest  pace,  and  felled  to  the  ground  the 
driver,  who  had  accidentally  touched  his  face  with  the  whip. 
So,  mathematics  being  Mr.  Theaker  Wilder^s  intellectual 
passion,  the  same  strength,  agility,  and  ferocity,  which 
drove  him  into  brawls  with  hackney-coachmen,  he  carried 
to  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid :  and  for  this,  all  his  life 
afterwards,  even  more  than  poet  Gray,  did  poor  Goldsmith 
wage  war  with  Euclid.  Never  had  he  stood  up  in  his 
class  that  this  learned  savage  did  not  outrage  and  insult 
him.  Having  the  misery  to  take  maUce  for  wit,  the  comic 
as  well  as  tragic  faculty  of  Mr.  Wilder  found  endless 
recreation  in  the  awkward,  ugly,  '  ignorant,'  most  sensi- 
tive young  man.  There  was  no  pause  or  limit  to  the 
strife  between  them.  The  tutor's  brutality  rose  even  to 
personal  violence;  the  pupil's  shame  and  sufiering 
hardened  into  reckless  idleness;  and  the  college  career 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  proclaimed  a  wretched  failure. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  no  worse;  and  that 
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participation  in  a  college  riot  was  after  all  the  highest  of 
his  collie  crimes.  Twice  indeed  he  was  cautioned  for 
n^lecting  even  his  Greek  Lecture ;  but  then  he  was  thrice 
commended  for  diligence  in  attending  it;  and  Doctor 
Kearney  said  he  once  got  a  prize  at  a  Christmas  examina- 
tion in  classics^  but  this  seems  doubtful.  The  college 
riot  was  the  worst  to  allege  against  him;  and  in  this 
there  was  no  very  active  sin.  A  scholar  had  been  arrested, 
and  the  students  resolved  to  take  rough  revenge.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1747.  They  explored  every  bailiff's 
den  in  Dublin,  found  the  offender  by  whom  the  arrest 
was  made,  brought  him  naked  to  the  college  pump, 
washed  his  delinquency  thoroughly  out  of  him,  and  were 
so  elated  with  the  triumph :  and  all  law,  all  restraint,  and 
all  authority,  looked  so  ludicrous  in  the  person  of  their 
miserable  drenched  representative :  that  it  was  on  the  spot 
proposed  to  crown  and  consummate  success  by  break- 
ing open  Newgate  and  making  a  general  jail  delivery. 
The  Black  Dog,  as  the  prison  was  called,  stood  on  the 
feeblest  of  legs,  and  with  one  small  piece  of  artillery  must 
have  gone  down  for  ever;  but  the  cannon  was  with 
the  constable,  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  some 
townsmen  attracted  by  the  Aray  unhappily  lost  their  lives. 
Five  of  the  ringleaders  were  discovered  and  expelled  the 
college ;  and  among  five  lesser  offenders,  who  were  publicly 
admonished  for  being  present,  '  aiding  and  abetting,'  the 
name  of  OUver  Goldsmith  occurs. 

More  galled  by  formal  University  admonition  than  by 
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Wilder^s  insults^  and  anxious  to  wipe  out  a  disgrace  that 
seemed  not  so  undeserved.  Goldsmith  tried  next  month 
for  a  scholarship.  He  lost  the  scholarship,  but  got 
an  exhibition :  a  very  small  exhibition  truly,  worth  some 
thirty  shillings,  of  which  there  were  nineteen  in  number, 
and  his  was  seventeenth  in  the  list.  It  was  trifling 
enough ;  but,  little  used  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  even 
such  a  success,  he  let  loose  his  unaccustomed  joy  in  a 
small  dancing  party  at  his  rooms,  of  humblest  sort. 

Wilder  heard  of  the  afiront  to  discipline,  suddenly  showed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  festivity,  and  knocked  down 
the  poor  triumphant  exhibitioner.  It  seemed  an  irre- 
trievable disgrace.  Goldsmith  sold  his  books  next  day ; 
got  together  a  trifling  sum ;  ran  away  from  college ;  lingered 
fearfully  about  Dublin  till  his  money  was  spent ;  and  then, 
with  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  set  out  for  Cork.  He  did 
not  know  where  he  would  have  gone,  he  said,  but  he 
thought  of  America.  For  three  days  he  lived  upon  the 
shilling ;  parted  by  degrees  with  nearly  all  his  clothes  to 
save  himself  from  famine ;  and  long  afterwards  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  of  all  the  exquisite  meals  he  had 
ever  tasted,  the  most  deUcious  was  a  handful  of  grey  peas 
given  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake  after  twenty-four  hours^ 
fasting.  The  vision  of  America  sank  before  this  reality, 
and  he  turned  his  feeble  steps  to  Lissoy .  His  brother  had 
private  intimation  of  his  state,  went  to  him,  clothed  him, 
and  carried  him  back  to  college.  ^  Something  of  a  recon- 
'  ciliation,'  say  the  biographers,  was  effected  with  the  tutor. 
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Probably  the  tutor  promised  not  to  strike  him  to  the 
ground  again.  Certainly  no  other  improvement  is  on 
record.  The  insults^  the  merciless  jests,  the  ^  Oliver  Gold- 
'  smiUi  turned  down,  continue  as  before.  We  still  trace 
him  less  by  his  fame  in  the  class-room  than  his  fines  in 
the  buttery-books.  The  change  is  in  that  greater  sub- 
mission of  the  victim  which  marks  unsuccessful  rebellion. 
He  ofiSers  no  resistance:  makes  no  effort  of  any  kind:  sits, 
for  the  most  part,  indulging  day-dreams.  A  Greek  Sca- 
pda  has  been  identified,  which  he  used  at  this  time, 
scrawled  over  with  his  writing.   '  Free.   Oliver  Goldsmith  ; ' 
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'  /  promise  to  pay,  Sfc.  Oliver  Goldsmith ; '  are  among 
the  autograph's  musing  shapes.  Perhaps  one  half  the 
day  he  was  with  Steele  or  Addison  in  parliament ;  perhaps 
the  other  half  in  prison^  with  Collins  or  with  Fielding. 
We  should  be  thankful^  as  I  have  said^  that  a  time  so 
dreary  and  dark  bore  no  worse  fruit  than  that.  The  sha- 
dow cast  over  his  spirit^  the  uneasy  sense  of  disadvantage 
which  obscured  his  manners  in  later  years^  affected  him- 
self singly.  But  how  many  they  are,  whom  such  suffering, 
and  such  idleness,  would  have  wholly  and  for  ever  corrupted. 
The  spirit  hardly  less  generous,  cheerful,  or  self-supported 
than  Goldsmith's,  has  been  broken  by  them  utterly. 

He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  27th 
February,  1749.  He  was  lowest  in  the  list.  But  it 
would  be  needless  to  recount  the  names  that  appear 
above  his.  The  public  merits  of  their  owners  ended  with 
their  college  course,  and  oblivion  has  received  them.  Mr. 
Wilder  and  his  pupil  parted  for  ever :  and  when  the  friend 
of  Burke,  of  Johnson,  and  of  Reynolds,  next  heard  the 
name  of  his  college  tyrant,  a  violent  death  had  overtaken 
him  in  a  dissolute  brawl. 

Goldsmith  returned  to  his  mother's  house.  There  were 
great  changes.  She  had  removed,  in  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  cottage  at  Ballymahon,  ^  in  a  comer  of  the 
^  road  to  Edgeworthstown.'  His  brother  Henry  had  gone 
back  to  his  father's  original  parsonage  of  Fallasmore,*  and, 
with  his  father's  old  pittance  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  was 
master  of  the  village  school.    His  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Hod- 
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won,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made  that  impoverished 
the  £BmiiIy  resources,  was  mistress  of  the  old  house  at 
Liasoy.  All  entreated  Oliver  to  qualify  himself  for  orders : 
and  when  they  joined  uncle  Contarine's  request,  his  own 
objection  was  withdrawn.  But  he  is  only  twenty-one ;  he 
must  wait  two  years;  and  they  are  passed  at  Balljrmahon. 
It  is  the  sunny  time  between  two  dismal  periods  of  his 
life.  He  has  escaped  one  scene  of  misery;  another  is 
awaiting  him;  and  what  possibilities  of  happiness  lie 
in  the  interval,  it  is  his  nature  to  seize  and  make  the 
most  of  He  assists  his  brother  Henry  in  the  school ;  runs 
household  errands  for  his  mother ;  writes  scraps  of  verses 
to  please  his  uncle  Contarine ;  and,  to  please  himself,  gets 
cousin  Bryanton  and  Tony  Lumpkins  of  the  district,  with 
wandering 

bearleaders  ^        n^  ^  '1%.^ 

of  genteel- 
er  sort,  to 
meet  at  an 
old  Inn  by 
hismother's 
house,  and 
be  a  club 
for  story- 
teUing,  for 
an  occasi- 
onal game  of  whist,  and  for  the  singing  of  songs.  First 
in  these  three  accomplishments,  great  at  Latin  quota- 
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tions^  as  admirer  of  happy  human  faces  greatest  of 
all:  Oliver  presides.  Coasiu  Bryanton  had  seen  his 
disgrace  in  college,  and  thinks  this  a  triumph  indeed. 
So  seems  it  to  the  hero  of  the  triumph,  on  whose  taste 
and  manners,  still  only  forming  as  yet  in  these  sudden 
and  odd  extremes,  many  an  amusing  shade  of  contrast 
must  have  fallen  in  after-life,  from  the  storms  of  Wilder's 
Class-room  and  the  sunshine  of  Greorge  Conway's  Inn. 
Thus  the  two  years  passed.  In  the  daytime  occupied,  as 
I  have  said,  in  the  village  school ;  on  the  winter  nights, 
at  Conway's;  in  the  evenings  of  summer,  strolling  up 
the  Inn/s  banks  to  fish  or  play  the  flute,  otter-hunting 
by  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  learning  French  from 
the  Irish  priests,  or  winning  a  prize  for  throwing  the 
sledge-hammer  at  the  fair  of  Balljrmahon. 

Two  sunny  years,  with  sorrowful  affection  long  remem- 
bered :  but  hardly  better  than  his  college  course  to  help 
him  through  the  world.  So  much  even  occurred  to  him- 
self when  eight  years  were  gone,  and,  in  the  outset  of  his 
London  distresses,  he  turned  back  with  wistful  looks  to 
Ireland.  ^  Unaccountable  fondness,'  he  exclaimed,  writing 
to  his  brother-in-law  Hodson:  ^Unaccountable  that  he 
'  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a  place  who  never,  when 
'  in  it,  received  above  common  civility;  who  never  brought 
'  anything  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blunders. 
^  What  gives  me  a  wish  to  see  Ireland  again  ?  There  are 
'  good  company  in  Ireland  ?  No.  The  conversation  there  is 
*  generally  made  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song ;  the 
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'vivacity  supported  by  some  humble  cousia^  who  has  just 
'folly  enough  to  earn  his  dinner.  Then  perhaps  there's 
'  more  wit  and  learning  among  the  Irish  ?  Oh^  Lord^  no  ! 
'  There  has  been  more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement 
'  of  the  Padareen  mare  there  one  season^  than  given  in 
'  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the  times  of  Usher.  All 
'their  productions  in  learning  amount  to  a  translation^ 
'and  a  few  tracts  in  divinity;  and  all  their  productions 
'  in  wit^  to  just  nothing  at  all.'  But  perhaps  the  secret 
emspe^  without  his  knowledge,  when  in  that  same  year  he 
wrote  to  a  more  intimate  friend:  'I  have  disappointed 
'  your  neglect/  he  said  to  Bryanton, '  by  frequently  thinking 
'  of  you.  Every  day  do  I  remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of 
'  your  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the  easy  chair  :  recall  the 
'  various  adventures  that  first  cemented  ornr  friendship :  the 
'  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  :  preside  in  fancy  over 
'  your  cards :  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad  play  when 
'  the  rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that 
'  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  once  was  your  partner.'  Let  the 
truth  then  be  said  :  and  that  it  was  the  careless  idleness  of 
fiieside  and  easy  chair,  that  it  was  the  tavern  excitement 
of  the  game  at  cards,  to  which  Goldsmith  so  wistfully 
looked  back  from  those  first  hard  London  struggles. 

It  is  not  an  example  I  would  wish  to  inculcate;  nor 
is  this  narrative  written  with  that  view.  It  were  a  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  try  any  such  process  for  the  chance 
of  another  Goldsmith.  The  truth  is  important  to  be  kept 
in  mind :  that  Genius  is  in  no  respect  allied  to  these  weak- 
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nesses^  but,  when  unhappily  connected  with  them,  is 
in  itself  a  means  to  avert  their  most  evil  consequence. 
Genius  is  the  perfect  health  and  victory  of  the  mind :  it 
may  carry,  as  the  Roman  did,  a  slave  in  the  chariot 
of « its  triumph,  but  this,  to  the  just  observer,  will  not 
seem  the  type  of  its  own  subjection,  but  of  the  tyrant's 
it  has  brought  to  slavery.  Of  the  associates  of  Gold- 
smith in  these  happy,  careless  years,  perhaps  not  one ' 
emerged  to  better  fortune,  and  many  sank  to  infinitely 
worse.  '  Pray  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and  entreat 
*  him  from  me,  not  to  drink,'  is  a  passage  from  one  of  his 
later  letters  to  his  brother  Henry.  That  habit  he  never 
suffered  to  overmaster  himself:  if  the  love  of  gaming  to 
some  trifling  extent  continued,  it  was  at  least  the  origin 
of  many  thoughts  that  may  have  saved  others  from  like 
temptation :  and  if  these  irregular  early  years  unsettled 
him  for  the  pmrsuits  his  friends  would  have  had  him  follow, 
and  sent  him  wandering,  with  no  pursuit,  to  mix  among  the 
poor  and  happy  of  other  lands,  he  assuredly  brought  back 
some  secrets  both  of  poverty  and  happiness  which  were 
worth  the  finding,  and,  having  paid  for  his  errors  by  infi- 
nite personal  privation,  turned  all  the  rest  to  the  comfort 
and  instruction  of  the  world.  There  is  a  providence  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will;'  and  to 
charming  issues  did  the  providence  of  Goldsmith's  genius 
shape  these  rough-hewn  times.  It  was  not  alone  that  it 
made  him  wise  enough  to  know  what  infirmities  he  had, 
but  it  gave  him  the  rarer  wisdom  of  turning  them  to 
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entertainment  and  to  profit.  Through  the  pains  and 
obstructions  of  his  childhood^  through  the  uneasy  failures 
of  his  youth^  through  the  desperate  struggles  of  his  man- 
hood, it  lighted  him  to  those  last  uses  of  experience  and 
suffering  which  have  given  him  an  immortal  name. 

And  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  Ballymahon  idleness 
could  lay  claim  to  a  certain  activity  in  one  respect.  It  was 
always  cheerful:  no  unimportant  part  of  education,  if 
heart  and  head  are  to  go  together.  It  will  be  well, 
indeed,  when  habits  of  cheeriulness  are  as  much  a  part  of 
formal  instruction  as  habits  of  study,  and  when  the  foolish 
argument  will  be  heard  no  longer,  that  these  things  are  in 
Nature^s  charge.  Nature  asks  help  and  culture  in  all 
things :  will  even  jrield  to  their  solicitation,  what  would 
otherwise  lie  unknown.  It  was  an  acute  remark  of 
Goldsmith,  in  respect  to  literary  efforts,  that  the  habit 
of  writing  will  give  a  man  justness  of  thinking;  and 
that  he  may  get  from  it  a  mastery  of  manner,  which 
holiday  writers,  though  with  ten  times  his  genius,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  equal.  It  is  the  same  in  temper  as  in 
mind.  Habit  comes  in  aid  of  all  deficiencies.  The  reader 
will  be  therefore  not  unprepared  to  find,  as  well  in  these 
sunny  Irish  years,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  apparently 
vagrant  and  idle  career  to  be  now  described,  some  points 
of  even  general  beneficial  example. 

The  two  years,  then,  are  passed;  and  Oliver  must  apply 
for  orders.  '  For  the  clerical  profession,'  says  Mrs.  Hodson, 
'he  had  no  liking.'     It  seems  little  wonderful:   having 
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seen^  in  his  father  and  his  brother^  how  much  learning 
and  labour  were  rewarded  in  the  church  by  forty  pounds 
a  year.  He  had  yet  another^  and  to  him  perhaps  a 
stronger  motive;  though  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  not  been 
brought  against  him  as  an  imputation  of  mere  vanity  or 
simplicity^  that  he  once  said  '  he  did  not  deem  himself  good 
'enough  for  it/  But  his  firiends^  though  not  so  resolute  as 
at  firsts  still  advised  him  to  this  family  profession.  '  Our 
'  friends/  says  the  Man  in  Blacky  ^always  advise^  when  they 
'  begin  to  despise  us.'  He  made  application  to  the  Bishop 
of  Elphin^  and  was  refused :  plucked:  sent  back  as  he  went. 
The  story  is  told  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
at  the  truth.  His  sister  says  that  his  youth  was  the  objec- 
tion ;  it  was  a  tradition  '  in  the  diocese '  that  Mr.  Theaker 
Wilder  had  told  the  Bishop  of  his  college  irregu- 
larities; Doctor  Strean  fully  believes^  from  rumours 
he  picked  up^  that  'Mr.  Noll's'  offence  was  the  having 
presented  himself  before  his  right  reverence  in  scarlet 
breeches.  The  rejection  is  the  only  certainty.  The  Man 
in  Black,  it  will  be  remembered^  undergoes  something 
of  the  same  kind,  remarking :  '  My  friends  were  now  per- 
'  fectly  satisfied  I  was  undone ;  and  yet  they  thought  it  a 
'  pity,  for  one  that  had  not  the  least  harm  in  him,  and  was 
'  so  very  goodnatured.' 

Uncle  Contarine,  however,  was  far  from  thinking  this. 
He  found  a  gentleman  of  his  county,  a  Mr.  Flinn,  in  want 
of  a  tutor,  and  reconmiended  Oliver.  The  engagement 
continued  for  a  year,  and  ended,  as  it  was  easy  to  antici- 
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{Mtey  unaatisfactorily.  His  talent  for  card-playing  as  well 
as  teaching,  is  said  to  have  been  put  in  requisition  by 
Mr.  Flinn ;  and  the  separation  took  place  on  Goldsmith's 
accusing  one  of  the  £unily  of  unfur  play.  But  when 
he  left  this  excellent  Irish  family  and  returned  to  Bally- 
mahon^  he  had  thirty  pounds  in  his  pockety  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  produce  of  fairer  play;  and  was  undisputed 
owner  of  a  good  plump  horse.  Within  a  few  days^  so 
furnished  and  mounted,  he  again  left  his  mother's  house 
(where,  truth  to  say,  things  do  not  by 
this  time  seem  to  have  been  made  very 
comfortable  to  him),  and  started  for  Cork 
with  another  floating  vision  of  Americti. 
He  retiumed  in  six  weeks,  with  nothing  in 
his  pocket,  and  on  a  lean  beaat 
to  which  he  had  given  the  name 
of  Fiddleback.  The  nature  of 
his  reception  at 
Ballymahon  ap- 
pears from  the 
simple  remark  he 
is  said  to  have 
made  to  his  mo- 
ther. 'And  now, 
'  my  dear  mo- 
'  ther,  after  having 

'  struggled  so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder  you 
'  are  not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me.' 
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He  afterwards  addressed  a  clever  thougli  somewhat 
cavalier  letter  to  her  from  his  brother^s  house ;  which  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  no  copy  exists  in  his  hand- 
writing, but  has  great  internal  evidence  of  his  facility, 
grace,  and  humour.  In  substance  it  confessed  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  sailed  for  America :  that  he  had 
gone  to  Cork  for  that  purpose ;  converted  the  horse  which 
his  mother  prized  so  much  higher  than  Fiddleback  into 
cash ;  paid  for  his  passage  in  an  American  ship ;  and,  the 
wind  threatening  to  detain  them  some  days,  had  taken  a 
little  country  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city : 
but  that,  the  wind  suddenly  serving  in  his  absence,  his 
friend  the  captain  never  inquired  after  him,  setting  sail 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  on  board. 
^  You  know,  mother,'  he  remarks,  ^  that  no  one  can  starve 
'  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket : '  and,  being  reduced 
by  the  practice  of  this  apophthegm  to  his  last  two  guineas, 
he  bought  the  generous  beast,  Fiddleback,  for  one  pound 
fifteen,  and  with  five  shilUngs  in  his  pocket  turned  home- 
wards. Then  came  one  of  those  sudden  appeals  to  a 
sharp  and  painftd  susceptibility,  when,  as  he  afterwards 
described  them  to  his  brother,  charitable  to  excess,  he 
forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  him  for  his  bounty. 
Penniless  in  consequence,  he  bethought  him  of  a  college 
acquaintance  on  the  road,  to  whose  house  he  went.  With 
exquisite  humour  he  describes  this  most  miserly  acquaint- 
ance, who,  to  allay  his  desperate  hunger,  dilated  on  the 
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idvBDtages  of  a  diet  of  slops  and  set  him  down  to  a  por- 
ringer of  sour  milk  and  a  heel  of  musty  cheese ;  and,  being 
asked  for  the  loan  of  a  goinea,  earnestly  recommended 
the  sale  of  Fiddleback,  producing  what  he  called  a  much 
better  nag  to  ride  upon  which  would  cost  neither  price 
nor  provender^  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  oaken  cudgel.  His 
adventures  ended  a  little  more  agreeably  at  last,  however, 
at  a  more  genial  abode,  where  an  acquaintance  of  the 
miser  entertained  him.  He  had  'two  sweet  girk  to  his 
<  daughters,  who  played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord ; 
'  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first 
'  time  I  heard  them;  for,  that  being  the  first  time  also  that 
'either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument  since  their 
t  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down 
'  their  father's  cheeks.' 

Law  was  the  next  thing  thought  of,  and  the  good 
Mr.  CoDtarine  came  forward  iiith  fifty  pounds.  It  seems 
a  small  sum  wherewith  to  travel  to  Dublin  and  London,  to 
defray  expenses  of  entrauce  at  inns  of  court,  and  to  live 
upon  till  a  necessary  number  of  terms  are  eaten.  But  with 
fifty  pounds  young  Oliver  started :  on  a  luckless  joume\'. 
A  Roscommon  friend  laid  hold  of  him  in  Dublin,  seduced 
him  to  play,  and  the  fifty  pounds  he  would  have  raised  to 
a  hundred,  he  reduced  to  fifty  pence.  In  bitter  shame, 
after  great  physical  suffering,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  con- 
fessed, and  was  forgiven. 

On  return  to  Ballymahon,  it  is  likely  that  his  mother 
objected  to  receive  him;    since  after  this  date  we  find 
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him  living  wholly  with  his  brother.  It  was  but  for  a 
short  time;  disagreement  followed  there  too;  and  we 
see  him  next  by  Mr.  Contarine^s  fireside,  again  talking 
literature  to  his  good-natured  uncle,  writing  new  verses  to 
please  him  (alleged  copies  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
authentic  to  be  quoted),  and  joining  his  flute  to  Miss  Con- 
tarine^s  harpsichord.  There  was  a  sort  of  cold  grandee  of 
the  family.  Dean  (joldsmith  of  Cloyne,  who  did  not  think 
it  unbecoming  his  dignity  to  visit  the  good  clergyman's 
parsonage  now  and  then;  and  Oliver  having  made  a 
remark  which  showed  him  no  fool,  the  Dean  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  to  Mr.  Contarine  that  his  young  relative  would 
make  an  excellent  medical  man.  The  hint  seemed  a  good 
one,  and  was  the  Dean's  contribution  to  his  young  rela- 
tive's fortune.  The  small  purse  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Contarine;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1762,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith started  for  Edinburgh,  medical  student. 

Anecdotes  of  amusing  simplicity  and  forgetfulness  in 
this  new  character,  are  more  rife  than  notices  of  his  course 
of  study ;  and  it  is  certain  that  any  learned  celebrity  he 
may  have  got  in  the  schools,  paled  an  ineffectual  fire 
before  his  amazing  social  repute,  as  inimitable  teller  of  a 
humorous  story  and  capital  singer  of  Irish  songs.  But 
he  was  really  fond  of  chemistry,  and  was  remembered 
favourably  by  the  celebrated  Black;  other  well  known 
fellow- students,  as  William  Farr,  and  his  whilome  college 
acquaintance,  Lauchlan  Macleane,  conceived  a  great  regard 
for  him,  or  at  any  rate  afterwards  boasted  that  they  did ; 
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certainly,  of  kind  quaker  Sleigh,  known  later  as  the 
eminent  physician  of  that  name,  as  painter  Barry^s  first 
patron  and  Burke's  friend,  so  much  may  without  contra- 
diction be  affirmed;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  his  eighteen  months'  residence  in  Edinburgh  was,  on 
the  whole,  not  unprofitable.  It  had  its  mortifications,  of 
course;  for  all  his  life  had  these.  '  An  ugly  and  a  poor 
'man  is  society  only  for  himself;  and  such  society  the 
'  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance : '  '  Nor  do  I 
'  envy  my  dear  Bob  his  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down 
'and  laugh  at  the  world;  and  at  myself,  the  most  ridi- 
'  culous  object  in  it : '  are  among  his  expressions  of  half 
bitter,  half  good-natured  candour,  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin 
Bryanton. 

There  is  another  confession  in  a  later  letter  to  his 
uncle,  which  touches  him  in  a  nearer  point,  and  suggests 
more  than  it  reveals.  It  would  seem  as  though,  to  eke  out 
his  resources,  he  had,  for  some  part  of  his  time,  accepted 
employment  in  a  great  man^s  house  :  probably  as  tutor. 
'I  have  spent,'  he  says,  'more  than  a  fortnight  every 
'  second  day  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's ;  but  it  seems  they 
'  like  me  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion ;  so  I  dis- 
'  dained  so  servile  an  employment.'  To  those  with  whom, 
on  equal  terms,  he  could  be  both  jester  and  companion, 
Bryanton  was  charged  with  every  kind  of  remembrance. 
*  You  cannot  send  me  much  news  from  Ballymahon,  but 
'  such  as  it  is,  send  it  all ;  everything  you  send  will  be 
'agreeable  to  me.     Has  George  Conway  put  up  a  sign 
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'  yet  ?  or  John  Bincly  left  off  drinking  drams  ?  or  Tom 
'Allen  got  a  new  wig?^  To  the  remarkably  pleasant 
and  whimsical  satire  of  the  Scotch  he  at  the  same  time 
wrote  to  Bryanton^  I  do  not  refer^  because  in  all  the 
editions  of  his  works^  except  the  Scotch^  it  is  commonly 
printed:  but  three  letters  to  his  uncle  Contarine  must 
have  mention^  the  two  less  important  of  which,  and  the 
earliest  in  date,  Mr.  Prior  discovered. 

In  the  first,  dated  May,  1753,  and  in  which  he  alludes 
to  a  description  of  himself  by  his  uncle,  as  '  the  philosopher 
'  who  carries  all  his  goods  about  him,^  he  describes  Munro 
as  the  one  great  professor,  and  the  rest  of  the  doctor- 
teachers  as  only  less  afflicting  to  their  students  than  they 
must  be  to  their  patients.  He  makes  humourous  mention 
of  a  trip  to  the  Highlands,  for  which  he  had  hired  a 
horse  about  the  size  of  a  ram,  who  '  walked  away  (trot  he 
'  could  not)  as  pensive  as  his  master.'  Other  passages  show 
to  what  narrow  limits  he  had  brought  his  wants,  and  with 
how  little  he  was  cheerfully  content,  and  full  of  gratitude. 

There  has  been  some  harsh  judgment  of  (joldsmith  for 
money  wasted  on  abortive  professional  undertakings  :  but 
the  sacrifices  were  not  great.  Burke  had  an  allowance  of 
200/.  a-year  for  leisure  to  follow  studies  to  which  he  never 
paid  the  least  attention;  and  when  his  father  anxiously 
expected  to  hear  of  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  might  have 
heard,  instead,  of  a  distress  which  forced  him  to  sell  his 
books  :  yet  no  one  thinks,  and  rightly,  of  exacting  penal- 
ties from  Burke  on  this  ground.    Poor  (joldsmith^s  supplies 
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were  on  the  other  hand  small^  irregular,  uncertain,  and  in 
some  two  years  at  the  furthest,  exhausted  altogether. 

Here,  in  this  letter  to  his  uncle,  he  says  that  he 
has  drawn  for  six  pounds,  and  that  his  next  draft,  five 
months  after  this  date,  will  be  for  but  four  pounds ;  plead- 
ing in  extenuation  of  even  these  demands,  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  buy  everything  since  he  came  to  Scotland, 
'  shirts  not  even  excepted/  He  professes  himself  pleased 
with  his  studies,  and  hopes  that  when  he  shall  have  heard 
Munro  for  another  year,  he  may  go  '  to  hear  Albinus,  the 
'great  professor  at  Leyden/  The  whole  of  the  letter 
gives  evidence  of  a  most  grateftd  affection.  In  the  second, 
written  eight  months  later,  where  he  describes  his  prepa- 
rations for  travel,  it  is  not  less  apparent  :  '  Let  me  here 
'  acknowledge,'  he  says,  '  the  humility  of  the  station  in 

*  which  you  found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised  by 
'  most,  and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty, 
'  was  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me 

*  her  own.  When  you .  .  .  .'  This  good  man  did  not 
Uve  to  know  the  entire  good  he  had  done,  or  that  his  own 
name  would  probably  live  with  the  memory  of  it  as  long 
as  the  English  language  lasted.  ^  Thou  best  of  men  ! ' 
exclaims  his  nephew  in  the  third  of  these  letters,  to  which 

K ^larger  reference,  'may  Heaven 
^  and  those  you  love  V  It  is  the 
ons  worthy  of  itself  should,  in  the 
dmng,  find  reward :  waiting  not  even  on  the  thanks  and 
prayers  of  such  a  heart  as  Goldsmith's.     Another  twenty 
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pounds  are  acknowledged  on  the  eve  of  departure  from 
Edinburgh^  as  the  last  he  will  ever  draw  for.  It  uxis  the 
last^  of  which  we  have  record.  But  (joldsmith  had  drawn 
his  last  breath  before  he  forgot  his  uncle  Contarine. 

The  old  vicissitudes  attended  him  at  this  new  move  in 
his  game  of  life.  Land  rats  and  water  rats  were  at  his 
heels  as  he  quitted  Scotland.  BailiiDTs  hunted  him  for 
security  given  to  a  fellow-student ;  and  shipwreck  he  only 
escaped  by  a  fortnight^s  imprisonment  on  a  false  political 
charge.  Bound  for  Leyden^  with  characteristic  careless- 
ness or  oddity  he  had  secured  his  passage  in  a  ship 
bound  for  Bourdeaux ;  but  taken  for  a  Jacobite  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne^  and  in  Sunderland  arrested  by  a  tailor^ 
the  ship  sailed  on  without  him^  and  sank  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne.  At  last  he  got  safe  to  the  learned  city; 
and  wrote  off  to  his  uncle^  among  other  sketches  of 
character  obviously  meant  to  give  him  pleasure^  what 
he  thought  of  the  three  specimens  of  womankind  he  had 
now  seen^  out  of  Ireland.  '  The  Dutch  is  pale  and  fat/ 
he  writes^  '  the  Scotch  lean  and  ruddy  :  the  one  walks  as 
'  if  she  were  straddling  after  a  go-cart^  the  other  takes 
'  too  masculine  a  stride.  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  deprive 
'  either  country  of  its  share  of  beauty ;  but  I  must  say, 
^  that  of  all  objects  on  this  earth,  an  English  farmer's 
'  daughter  is  most  charming.' 

In  the  same  delightful  letter  he  observingly  corrects 
the  vulgar  notion  of  the  better  kind  of  Dutchman,  and 
amusingly  contrasts  him  with  the  downright  Hollander. 
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"  He  in  eveiything  imitates  a  Frenchman,  bat  in  his  easy  dis- 
engaged air,  wMch  is  the  result  of  keeping  polite  company.  The 
Dutchman  is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is  exactly  perhaps  what  a 
Frenchman  mig^t  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are 
the  better  bred  ;  but  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest 
figures  in  nature.  Upon  a  head  of  lank  hair  he  wears  a  half-cocked 
narrow  hat  laced  with  black  ribbon,  no  coat,  but  seven  waistcoats, 
and  nine  pair  of  breeches,  so  that  his  hips  reach  almost  up  to  his 
arm-pits.  This  well-clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company,  or 
make  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite  ? 
Why,  she  wears  a  huge  fur  cap,  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace ;  and 
for  every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 
A  Dutch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic  admirer  but  his  I 
tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  ( 
stove,  with  coals  in  it,  which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her 
petticoats,  and  at  this  chimney,  dozing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe." 

At  the  close  of  the  letter^  Scotland  and  Holland  are 
contrasted  :  '  There,  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  pros- 
^  pect;  here,  it  is  all  a  continued  plain.  There,  you  might 
*  see  a  well  dressed  Duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty  close,  and 
'  here  a  dirty  Dutchman  inhabiting  a  palace.  The  Scotch 
'may  be  compared  to  a  tulip  planted  in  dung;  but  I 
'  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house  but  I  think  of  a 
'  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox.^  The 
playful  tone  of  these  passages,  the  amusing  touch  of  satire, 
and  the  incomparably  easy  style,  so  compact  and  graceful, 
were  announcements,  properly  first  vouchsafed  to  the  de- 
light of  good  Mr.  Contarine,  of  powers  that  were  one  day 
to  give  unfading  delight  to  all  the  world. 
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Little  is  known  of  hia  purauits  at  Leyden ;  but  by 
this  time  he  would  seem  to  have  applied  himself,  with 
little  affectation  of  disguise^  to  general  knowledge  more 
than  to  professional*  The  one  was  available  in  immediate 
wants;  the  other  pointed  to  but  a  distant  hope  which 
those  very  wants  made,  daily,  more  obscure ;  and  the 
narrow  necessities  of  self-help  now  crowded  on  hira.  His 
principal  means  of  support  were  as  a  teacher;  but  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  of  his  own  Philosophic 
Vaf/ahond^  w^hen  he  went  to  Holland  to  teach  the  natives 
English,  himself  knowing  nothing  of  Dutch,  appear  to 
have  made  it  a  sorry  calling.  Then^  it  is  said,  he  bor- 
rowed; and  again  resorted  to  play,  winning  even  largely 
but  losing  all  he  won  ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he 
encountered  evei7  form  of  distress.  Unhappily,  though 
he  wrote  many  letters  to  Ireland,  some  of  them  described 
from  recollection  as  compositions  of  singular  ease  and 
humour,  all  are  lost.  But  Doctor  Ellis,  an  Irish  physician 
of  eminence,  and  ex-student  of  Leyden,  remembered  his 
fellow-student  when  years  had  made  him  famous,  and  said: 
much,  it  may  be  confessed,  in  the  tone  of  ex-post-facto 
prophecy :  ^  that  it  was  a  common  subject  of  remark  in 
the  place,  that  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith  an 
elevation  of  mind  was  to  be  noted ;  a  philosophical  tone 
and  manner;  the  feeling  of  a  gentleman;  and  the  language 
and  information  of  a  scholar/  Being  much  in  want  of  the 
philosophy,  it  is  well  that  he  had  it ;  though  his  last 
known  scene  in  Leyden  was  less  characteristic  of  that,  than 
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of  the  gentle^  grateful  heart.  Bent  upon  leaving  that 
city,  where  he  had  now  been  nearly  a  year  without  an 
effort  for  a  d^ree^  he  called  upon  Ellis  and  asked  his 
awriatanee  in  some  trifling  sum.  It  was  given ;  but  as  his 
Evil,  <»r  (some  might  say)  his  Good  genius  would  have  it, 
he  passed  a  florist^s  garden  on  his  return,  and  seeing  some 
rare  and  high-priced  flowers  which  his  uncle  Contarine,  a 
floral  enthusiast,  had  often  spoken  and  been  in  search  of, 
he  ran  in  without  other  thought  than  of  immediate  plea- 
sure to  his  kindest  friend,  bought  a  parcel  of  the  roots,  and 
sent  them  off  to  Ireland.  He  left  Leyden  next  day,  with 
a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  but  one  shirt  to  his  back,  and  a 
flute  in  his  hand. 

To  understand  what  was  probably  passing  in  his  mind 
at  this  curious  point  of  his  fortunes.  The  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning^  the  first  literary  piece  which,  a  few  years 
afterward,  he  published  on  his  own  accoimt,  will  iu  some 
degree  serve  as  a  guide.  The  Danish  writer.  Baron  de 
Holberg,  was  much  talked  of  at  this  time,  as  a  celebrated 
person  recently  dead.  His  career  impressed  Goldsmith. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  to  whom  literature, 
other  sources  having  failed,  had  given  great  fame  and  high 
worldly  station.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Holberg  had 
found  himself  involved  ^  in  all  that  distress  which  is  com- 
'  mon  among  the  poor,  and  of  which  the  great  have  scarcely 
'  any  idea.'  But  persisting  in  a  determination  to  be 
mmethinff,  he  resolutely  begged  his  learning  and  his  bread, 
and  so  succeeded  that  ^a  life  begun  in   contempt   and 
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*  poverty^  ended  in  opulence  and  esteem-^  Goldsmith  had 
his  thoughts  more  especially  fixed  upon  this  career^  when 
at  Leyden,  by  the  accident  of  its  sudden  close  in  that  city. 
The  de**irc  of  extensive  travel,  as  his  sister  told  Mr.  Hand- 
cock,  had  been  always  a  kind  of  passion  with  him ;  and 
with  precisely  the  same  means  of  indulging  it,  so  it  had 
been  with  Holberg*  *  His  ambition/  I  turn  again  to  the 
Polite  Learning,  *  was  not  to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  of 

*  knowledge  satisfied,  until  he  had  seen  the  world.  Without 
^  money,  recommendations,  or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set 

*  out  upon  his  travels,  and  make  the  tour  of  Europe  on 
'  foot.  A  good  voice,  and  a  trifling  skill  in  music,  were 
'  the  only  finances  he  had  to  support  an  undertaking  m 
'  extensive;  so  he  travelled  by  day,  and  at  night  sung  at 

*  the  doors  of  peasants^  houses  to  get  himself  a  lodging. 
'  In  this  manner,  while  yet  very  young,  Holberg  passed 
'  through  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.^  And  with 
exactly  the  same  resources,  still  also  very  young.  Gold- 
smith quitted  Lcyden,  bent  upon  the  travel  which  his 
Traveller  has  made  immortal. 

It  was  in  February  1755.  For  the  exact  route  he  took, 
the  nature  of  his  adventures,  and  the  course  of  thought 
they  suggested,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  for  the  most  part 
to  his  published  writings.  His  letters  of  the  time  have 
perished.  It  was  notorious  in  the  Reynolds'  circle,  that 
the  wanderings  of  the  Philosophic  Voffohond  had  been  sug- 
gested by  bis  own,  and  he  often  admitted  at  that  time,  to 
various  friends,  the  accuracy  of  special  details.     If  he  did 
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not  make  more  open  confession^  it  was  to  please  the  book- 

aeUoB  only ;  who  could  not  bear  that  any  one  so  popular 

with  their  customers  as  Doctor  Goldsmith  had  become, 

should  lie  under  the  horrible  imputation  of  so  deplorable 

a  poverty.     ^  Countries  wear  very  different  appearances,^  he 

had  written  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Polite  Learning,  '  to 

^  travellers  of  different  circumstances.     A  man  who  is 

'  whirled   through    Europe    in    a  post-chaise,   and   the 

I        '  pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very 

I        '  different  conclusions.    Hand  inexpertus  loquor.^    In  the 

I        second  edition,  the  '  baud  inexpertus  loquor  ^  disappeared ; 

but  the  experience  had   been   already  set   down  in  the 

I         Ficar  of  Wakefield, 

I  Louvain  attracted  him  of  course,  as  he  passed  through 

I        Flanders ;  and  here,  according  to  his  first  biographers,  he 

took  the  degree  of  Medical  Bachelor,  which,  as  early  as 

1763,  is  found  in  one  of  the  Dodsley  agreements  appended 

I        to  his  name.      Though  this  is  hardly  likely,  it  is  yet 

I        quite  possible.     The  records  of  Louvain  University  were 

I        destroyed  in   the  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  means  of 

proof  or   disproof  lost;    but   it   is  improbable  that  any 

false  assumption  of  a  medical  degree  would  have  passed 

without  question  among  the  distinguished  friends  of  his 

later   life,  even  if  it  escaped  the  exposure  of  his  active 

I        enemies.     Certain  it  is  at  any  rate,  that  he  made  some 

I         stay  at  Louvain ;  became  acquainted  with  its  professors ; 

i        and  informed  himself  of  its  modes  of  study.     '  I  always 

;         '  forgot  the  meanness  of  my  circumstances  when  I  could 
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*  converse  upon  such  subjects.^  Some  little  time  he  also 
aeems  to  have  pa&sed  at  Brusseb.  At  Maestricht^  there  is 
trace  of  his  having  examined  an  extensive  cavern^  or  stone 
quarry 3  at  that  time  much  visited  by  travellers.  And  it  wa« 
doubtless  at  Antwerp  (a  ^  fortification  in  Flanders ')  that 
he  saw  the  maimed,  deformed,  chained,  yet  cheerful  slave, 
to  whom  he  refers  in  that  charming  essay  wherein  he 
argues  that  happiness  and  pleasure  are  in  ourselves^  and 
not  in  the  objects  offered  for  our  amusement.  He  did  not 
travel  to  see  that  all  was  barren ;  he  did  not  merely  outface 
the  poverty,  the  hardship^  the  fatigue  j  he  made  them  his 
servants^  and  ministers  to  entertainment  and  \^isdom.         fl 

Before  he  passed  through  Flanders  good  use  had  been 
made  of  his  flute ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  poorer  pro- 
vinces of  France,  he  found  it  greatly  serviceable.     '  I  had 

*  some  knowledge  of  music/  says  the  Vagabond,  '  with  a 

*  tolerable  voice;  I  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amuse* 
'  ment  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  I  passed 
'  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among 
'  such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very 
'  merry ;  for  I  ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion 
'  to   their  wants*     Whenever   I   approached   a   peasaot^a 

'  house  towards  night-faU,  I  played  one  of  my  moailB 
'  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,^ 
'  but   subsistence   for   the   next  day.      I   once   or   twice 

*  attempted  to  play  for  people  of  fashion ;  but  they  always 
'  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  rewarded  me 
'  even  with  a  trifle.'      In  plain   words^   he   begged, 
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Holberg  had  done;  sapported  by  his  cheerful  spirit^  and 
the  thonght  that  Holberg's  better  fate  might  one  day  yet 
be  his.  Not|  we  may  be  sore^  the  dull  round  of  profes- 
sional labour^  but  intellectual  distinction^  popular  fame^ 
were  now  within  the  sphere  of  (joldsmith^s  vision:  and 
what  these  will  enable  a  man  joyfully  to  endure^  he  after- 
wards bore  witness  to.  *  The  perspective  of  life  brightens 
'  upon  us  when  terminated  by  objects  so  charming. 
'  Every  intermediate  image  of  want^  banishment^  or  sor- 
'  roW|  receives  a  lustre  firom  their  distant  influence.  With 
'  these  in  view^  the  patriot^  philosopher^  and  poet^  have 
'  looked  with  calmness  on  disgrace  and  famine^  and  rested 
'  on  their  straw  with  cheerful  serenity.^  Straw,  doubtless, 
was  his  own  peasant-lodging  often ;  but  from  it  the  wan- 
derer rose,  refreshed  and  hopeful,  and  bade  the  melody 
and  sport  resume,  and  played  with  a  new  delight  to  the 
music  of  enchanting  verse  already  dancing  in  his  brain. 

Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  timeless  pipe,  heside  the  murmuring  Loire  ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And,  freshenM  firom  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch  fSidt'ring  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze. 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gcstic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
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Theirs  aj*c  those  arte  that  mind  to  mmd  endcAr. 

For  honi>ur  forms  the  eociJil  temj»cp  here. 

Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gams 

Or  o^en  imaginary  worth  ohtBons, 

Here  pijia^^s  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 

U  shifts  in  spU^ndid  traftic  round  the  land ; 

From  courts  to  campe,  to  cottages  it  strayB, 

And  till  are  taught  an  avarioe  of  pnuev. 

They  pleaeo,  are  ploased ;  they  give  to  get  esteem ; 

Tlll»  Bwming  blest,  thoy  grow  to  what  they  soeni. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  he  rested  some  brief  spaoe^  and,  for 
the  time,  a  sensible  improvement  is  to  be  observed  in  his 
resources.  This  is  not  easily  explained;  for,  as  wiU  appear 
a  little  later  in  onr  history,  many  applications  to  Ireland 
of  this  date  remained  altogether  without  answer,  and  ^^ 
sad  fate  had  fallen  suddenly  on  his  best  friend.  But  i^H 
subsequent  communication  with  his  kinsman  Hodson,  he 
remarked  that  there  was  hardly  a  kingdom  in  Europe 
which  he  was  not  a  debtor ;  and  in  Paris,  if  anywhere, 
w^onM  find  many  hearts  made  liberal  by  the  love  of  leamJ 
ing.  His  early  memoir  writers  assert  with  confidence, 
that  in  at  least  some  small  portion  of  these  travels  he  acted 
as  companion  to  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  (nephew  to 
a  pawnbroker,  and  articled-clerk  to  an  attorney);  and 
there  are  passages  in  the  PMlotophic  Vagahoitd^  which,  if 
they  did  not  themselves  suggest  this,  would  tend  to  bear 
it  out.  '  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  govemo 
'  with  a  proviso  that  he  should  always  be  permitted 
'  govern  himself.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  tw^o  hun- 
'  drcd  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West 
*  Indies ;  and  all  his  questions  on   the  road  were,  how 


he 


>ear 
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',  much  money  could  be  saved.  Such  curiosities  as  could 
'  be  seen  for  nothing,  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at ; 
'  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually 
*  asserted  that  he  had  been  told  they  were  not  worth 
'  seeing/ 

Poor  (joldsmith  could  not  have  profited  much  by  so 
thrifty  a  young  gentleman,  but  he  certainly  seems  to  have 
attended  the  fSEkshionable  chemical  lectures  of  the  day  ('  I 
'  have  witnessed  as  bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  lectures 
'  of  Rouelle  as  gracing  the  court  of  Versailles ') ;  to  have 
seen  and  admired  the  celebrated  actress  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  (of  whom  he  speaks  in  an  essay) ;  and  to  have 
had  leisure  to  look  quietly  around  him,  and  form  certain 
grave  and  settled  conclusions  on  the  political  and  social 
state  of  France.  He  says,  in  his  Animated  Nature, 
that  he  never  walked  about  the  environs  of  Paris  that 
he  did  not  look  upon  the  immense  quantity  of  game 
running  almost  tame  on  every  side  of  him,  as  ^  a  badge 
'  of  the  slavery  of  the  people.'  What  they  wished  him  to 
observe  as  an  object  of  triumph,  he  added,  he  regarded 
with  a  secret  dread  and  compassion.  Nor  was  it  the 
badge  of  slavery  that  alone  arrested  his  attention.  If 
on  every  side  he  saw  this,  he  saw  liberty  at  but  a  Uttle 
distance  beyond,  and  predicted,  in  words  that  are  really 
very  remarkable,  the  issue  which  was  so  terrible  and  yet 
so  glorious.  ^As  the  Swedes  are  making  concealed  ap- 
'  proaches  to  despotism,  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  are  imperceptibly  vindicating  themselves  into  freedom. 
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'  When  I  consider  that  these  parliaments^  the  members  of 
'  which  are  all  created  by  the  court  and  the  presidents  of 
'  which  can  only  act  by  immediate  direction,  presmne 
'  even  to  mention  privileges  and  freedom,  who  till  of  late 
'  received  directions  from  the  throne  ^ith  implicit  humility; 
'  when  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the 
'  genius  of  Freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise. 
'  If  they  have  but  three  weak  monarchs  more  successively 
'  on  the  throne,  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
'  country  will  certainly  once  more  be  free/  Some  thirty 
years  after  this  was  written,  and  when  the  writer  had  been 
tiftecn  years  in  his  grave,  the  crash  of  the  falling  Bastille 
resounded  over  Europe. 

Before  Goldsmith  quitted  Paris,  he  is  said  by  Mr.  Prior 
to  have  seen  and  become  known  to  Voltaire.  But  at  Paris 
this  could  not  have  been.  The  great  wit  was  then  self- 
exiled  from  the  capital,  which  he  had  not  seen  from  the 
luckless  hour  in  which  he  accepted  the  imitation  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Prior  speaks,  it  is  quite  true, 
on  Goldsniith^s  own  authority ;  but  the  passage  is  loosely 
written,  does  not  appear  in  a  work  which  bore  the  writer's 
name,  and  may  either  have  been  tampered  with  by  others, 
or  even  mistakenly  set  do\ni  by  himself  in  confusion  of 
memory.  The  error  does  not  vitiate  the  statement  in  an 
integral  point,  since  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  I  think, 
that  the  meeting  actually  took  place.  The  time  when 
Goldsmith  passed  through  the  Genevese  territory,  is  the 
time  when  Voltaire  had  settled  himself,  in  greater  quiet 
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than  he  had  known  for  years^  in  his  newly-purchased  house 
of  Les  Delices.  He  is^  in  a  certain  sort^  admitted  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Intellectual  Republic.  He  is,  from 
his  president's  chair,  laughing  at  his  own  follies ;  laughing 
heartily  at  the'  kings  of  his  acquaintance ;  particularly  and 
loudly  laughing  at  Frederick  and  his '  CEuvres  des  PoeshiesJ' 
It  is  the  time  of  all  others  when,  according  to  his  own 
letters,  he  is  resolved  to  have,  on  every  occasion  and  in 
every  shape,  *  the  society  of  agreeable  and  clever  people/ 
Goldsmith,  flute  in  hand,  or  Groldsmith,  learned  and  poor 
companion  to  a  rich  young  fool ;  Goldsmith,  in  whatever 
character,  yearning  to  literature,  and  its  fame,  and  its  awe- 
inspiring  professors ;  would  not  be  near  Les  Delices  with- 
out finding  easy  passage  to  its  illustrious  owner.  By  what- 
ever chance  or  design,  there  at  any  rate  he  seems  to  have 
been.  A  large  party  was  present,  and  conversation  turned 
upon  the  English :  of  whom,  as  he  afterwards  observed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Public  Ledger,  Goldsmith  recollected  Voltaire  to 
have  remarked,  that  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  they  exhi- 
bited prodigies  of  valour,  but  lessened  their  well-bought  con- 
quest by  lessening  the  merit  of  those  they  had  conquered. 
In  a  Life  of  Voltaire  afterwards  begun,  but  not  finished, 
in  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  day,  he  recalled  this  conver- 
sation in  greater  detail  to  illustrate  the  general  manner  of 
the  famous  Frenchman.  '  When  he  was  warmed  in 
'  discourse,  and  had  got  over  a  hesitating  manner  which 
'  sometimes  he  was  subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him. 
'  His  meagre  visage  seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty, 
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'every  miiscle  in  it  had   meaning,  and  hi»  eye  beamed 
'  with  unuBfual  brightness.*     As  among  the   persons  pre* 
sent,  though  this  might  be  open  to  question  if  anything  of 
great  strictness  were  involved,  the  names  are  used  of  the ' 
vivid  and  noble  talker,  Diderot,  and  of  Fontenelle,  then  on  ■ 
tlie  verge  of  the  grave  that  waited  for  him  nigh  a  bun-  | 
di*ed  years*     ITie  last,  Goldsmith  says,  reviled  the  English 
in  everything;    the  first,  with  unequal  ability,  defended 
them ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Voltaire  long  continued 


silent.     At  last  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie;  the  new 
life  pervaded  his  frame ;  he  flung  himself  into  an  animated 
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defence  of  England ;  strokes  of  the  finest  raillery  fell  thick 
and  fast  on  his  antagonist;  and  he  spoke  almost  without 
intermission  for  three  hours.  '  I  never  was  so  much 
'charmed/  he  added;  '  nor  did  I  ever  remember  so 
'  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute.^ 

A  worshipper  at  the  footstool  was  Goldsmith  here,  and 
Voltaire  was  on  the  throne ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  when 
the  great  Frenchman  heard  in  later  years  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Englishman,  he  may  have  remembered  this 
night  at  Les  Delices,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young 
admirer.  He  may  have  recalled,  with  a  smile  for  its  fervent 
zeal,  the  pale,  somewhat  sad  face,  with  its  two  great 
wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows,  but  redeemed  from  ugli- 
ness or  contempt  by  its  kind  expression  of  simplicity,  as 
his  own  was  by  its  wonderful  intellect  and  look  of  unutter- 
able mockery.  For  though,  when  they  met,  Voltaire  was 
upwards  of  sixty-one,  and  Goldsmith  not  twenty-seven,  it 
happened  that  when  the  Frenchman's  popularity  returned, 
and  all  the  fashion  and  intellect  of  Paris  were  again 
at  the  feet  of  the  Philosopher  of  Ferney ;  the  Johnsons 
Burkes,  Gibbons,  Wartons,  Sheridans,  and  Reynoldses,  of 
England,  were  discussing  the  inscription  for  the  marble 
tomb  of  the  author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

The  lecture  rooms  of  Germany  are  so  often  referred  to 
in  his  prose  writings,  that,  as  he  passed  to  Switzerland, 
he  must  have  taken  them  in  his  way.  In  the  Polite 
Learning,  one  is  painted  admirably  :  its  Nego,  Probo,  and 
Distinguo,  growing  gradually  loud  till  denial,  approval, 
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and  distinction  are  altogether  lost;  till  disputants  grow 
warm^  moderator  is  unheard^  audience  take  part  in  the 
debate^  and  the  whole  hall  buzzes  with  erroneous  phi* 
losophy.  Passing  into  Switzerland^  he  saw  Schaffhausen 
frozen  quite  across^  and  the  water  standing  in  columns 
where  the  cataract  had  formerly  fallen.  His  Animated 
Nature,  in  which  this  is  noticed^  contains  also  masterly 
descriptions,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the  wonders  that 
present  themselves  to  the  traveller  over  lofty  mountains ; 
and  he  adds  that '  nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than 
'  Mr.  Pope^s  description  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.' 
Geneva  was  his  resting-place  in  Switzerland;  but  he 
visited  Basle  and  Berne ;  ate  a  '  savoury '  dinner  on  the 
top  of  the  Alps;  flushed  woodcocks  on  Mount  Jura; 
wondered  to  see  the  sheep  in  the  valleys,  as  he  had  read  of 
them  in  the  old  pastoral  poets,  following  the  sound  of  the 
shepherd's  pipe  of  reed ;  and,  poet  himself  at  last,  sent  off 
to  his  brother  Henry  eighty  lines  of  verse,  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  the  Traveller. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  ; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 
Blest  be  tliose  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  tlie  luxury  of  doing  good. 
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Remembering  his  brother's  humble  kindly  life^  he  had 
set  in  pleasant  contrast  before  him  the  weak  luxuriance 
of  Italy,  and  the  sturdy  enjoyment  of  the  rude  Swiss 
home. 


My  soul,  turn  from  them  ;  turn  we  to  survey 

Wliere  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread : 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ; 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.  .  . 

Yet  still,  even  here.  Content  can  spread  a  cliarm. 

Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 

Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  tliough  small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  she*!.  .  . 

Clieerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  reiKise, 

Breathes  the  keen  air  and  carols  sa  he  goes.  .  . 

At  night  returning,  everj-  labour  sped. 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 

SmiUfs  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  sur\'eys 

HLs  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 

While  his  loved  |)artner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 

And  haply,  toOy  scnne pilgrim ^  thither  led. 

With  many  a  tcUe  repays  the  nightly  led. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  vnlda  impart. 

Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 

And  e'en  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise* 

Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 

Dtrar  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ; 

And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

Oings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 

So  tlie  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.     ^ 
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Deacending  into  Piedmont  he  observed  the  floating  bee- 
houses  of  which  he  speaks  so  pleasantly  in  the  Animate 
Nature,     After  this,  proofs  of  his  having  seen  Florenc 
Verona,  Mantiiaj  and  Milan,  are  apparent;  and  in  Ca 
rintlna   the  incident  occurred   with   which    his    famous 
couplet  has  too  hastily  reproached  a  people,  when,  sinking 
with   fatigue,  after  a  long  day's  toilsome  walk,  he  was 
turned  from  a  peasant^s  hut  at  which  he  implored  a  lodg- 
ing.    At  Padua  he  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  some  little 
time ;  and  here,  it  has  been  asserted,  though  in  this  case 
also  the  official  records  are  lost,  he  received  his  degree. 
Here,  or  at  Louvain,  or  at  some  other  of  these  foreigi^ri 
universitici*  where  he  always  boasted  himself  hero  in  th^^ 
disputations  to   which  his   Philosophic   Vagabond  refera, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  degree,  a  very 
simple  and  accessible  matter  at  any  of  them,  was  actually 
conferred.  Of  his  having  also  taken  a  somewhat  close  stin^q^f 
of  those  countless  academic  institutions  of  Italy,  in  the^ 
midst   of  which  Italian  learning  at  this  time  withered 
e\ndence  is  not  wanting;  and  he  ^ways  thoi*oughly 
criminated  the  character  of  that  country  and  its  people 

But  Bnmll  die  blise  that  sense  alone  be«iow», 
i\n<\  RCTiKtial  bliss  is  nil  the  nadon  knows. 
In  florid  b«iuty  grovea  and  fields  appear, 
lAMk  deems  the  only  growtli  that  dwuidles  here. 


It  is  a  hard  struggle  to  return  to  England;  hut  his 
steps  are  now  bent  that  way*  '  My  skill  in  music,*  says 
the  Va^aboml,  *  could  avail  me  nothing  in  Italy,  y 
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'  every  peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I :  but  by  this 
'  time  I  had  acquired  another  talent  which  answered  my 
'  purpose  as  well^  and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In 
'  all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents  there  are^  upon 
'  certain  days^  philosophical  theses  maintained  against  every 
'  adventitious  disputant;  for  which^  if  the  champion  opposes 
'  with  any  dexterity^  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money>  a 
'  dinner^  and  a  bed  for  one  night.  In  this  manner^  then^ 
'I  fought  my  way  towards  England;  walked  along  from 
'city  to  city;  examined  mankind  more  nearly;  and^  if  I 
'  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the  picture/  It 
was  on  the  1st  of  February,  1756,  that  Oliver  Goldsmitli 
stepped  upon  the  shore  at  Dover,  and  stood  again  among 
his  countrymen. 

Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Rcaaon  holds  hor  state 
With  d&ring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ! 

The  comfort  of  si^eing  it  must  have  been  about  all  the 
comfort.  At  this  moment,  there  is  little  doubt,  lie  had 
not  a  single  farthing  in  his  pocket ;  and  from  the  Lords  of 
Human  Kind  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  get  one,  than 
from  the  careless  good-humoured  peasants  of  France  or 
Flanders.  In  the  struggle  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
which  it  took  him  to  get  to  London,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  attempted  a  comic  perfonnance  in  a  country 
bam ;  and,  at  one  of  the  towns  he  passed,  had  implored 
to  be  hired  in  an  apothecary's  shop.     In  the  middle  of 


He  thought  he  might  find  employment  as  an  usher ; 
and  there  is  a  dark  uncertain  kind  of  story,  of  his  getting 
a  bare  subsistence  this  way  for  some  few  months,  under 
a  feigned  name :  which  had  involved  him  in  a  worse  distress 
but  for  the  judicious  silance  of  the  Dublin  Doctor  (Bad- 
cliffe),  to  whom  he  had  been  suddenly  called  on  to  apply 
for  a  chamcterj  and  whose  good-humoured  acquiescence  in 
his  private  appeal  saved  him  firom  suspicion  of  imposture. 
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Goldsmith  showed  his  gratitude  by  a  long^  and,  it  is  said^ 
a  most  delightful  letter  to  Radcliffe^  descriptive  of  his 
travels ;  now  unhappily  lost.  He  also  wrote  again  to  his 
more  familiar  Irish  friends^  but  his  letters  were  again 
unanswered.  He  went  among  the  London  apothecaries^ 
and  asked  them  to  let  him  spread  plaisters  for  them^  pound 
in  their  mortars,  run  with  their  medicines :  but  they,  too, 
asked  him  for  a  character,  and  he  had  none  to  give.  At 
last  a  chemist  <^  the  name  of  Jacob  took  compassion  upon 
him ;  and  the  late  Conversation  Sharp  used  to  point  out 
a  shop  at  the  comer  of  Monument  Yard  on  Fish  Street 
Hill,  shown  to  him  in  his  youth  as  this  benevolent  Mr. 
Jacob's.  Ten  or  twelve  years  later.  Goldsmith  startled  a 
brilliant  circle  at  Sir  Joshua's  with  an  anecdote  of  ^  When 
'  I  lived  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane,'  just  as  Napoleon, 
fifty  years  later,  appalled  the  party  of  crowned  heads  at 
Dresden  with  his  story  of  '  When  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
'regiment  of  La  Fere.'  The  experience  with  the  beggars 
will  of  course  date  before  that  social  elevation  of  mixing 
and  selling  drugs  on  Fish  Street  Hill. 

Thus  employed,  he  met  one  day  an  old  fellow-student 
of  the  Edinburgh  time.  It  was  Sunday,  and  he  was  in 
the  best  clothes  he  had,  but  the  friend  of  two  years  gone 
did  not  know  him.  '  Such,'  he  said,  in  relating  this,  ^  is 
'the  tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.'  He  did  not 
fail  to  leave  to  the  unfortunate  the  lessons  they  should 
be  taught  by  it.  Doctor  Sleigh  (Footers  Doctor  Sliffo, 
honorably  named  in  an  earlier  page  of  this  narrative),  recol- 
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lected  him  at  last ;  and,  added  Goldsmith^  '  I  found  hii 
'  heart  as  warm  as  ever.'    With  the  help  of  thU  warm  beartj 
he  now  rose  finom  the  apothecary's  drudge  to  be  physici&nJ 
*  ill  a  humble  way/  in  Baukside,  Simthwark,    It  was  not 
thriving  busineas:  Poor  physician  io  the  Poor;  but  it  seemed^ 
a  change  for  the  better,  and  hope  was  strong  in  him. 

An  old  Irish  acquaintance  and  schoolfeUow  (Beutty)^! 
uict  him  iu  the  streets.     He  was  in  a  suit  of  grcen  and 
gold,  miserably  old  and  tarnished  ;  his  shirt  and  nt'ck- 
cloth  appeared  to  have  been  worn  at  least  a  fortnight ;  butl 
he  siiid  he  was  practising  physic,  and  doing  very  welll 
It  is  htu'd  to  confess  failure  to  one's  school-fellow. 

Our  next   glimpse,  though    not   more  satisfactoryi 
more  professional.     The  green  and  gold  have  faded  quitel 
out,   into  a  rusty  full-trimmed  black    suit :    the  pockets  * 
of  whicli,  like  those  of  the  poet  in  Ganick^s  farce,  overtlow 
with  papers.     The  coat  is  second-hand  velvet,  legacy  of  aH 
more  successful  brather  of  the  craft ;  the  cane,  the  wig,  have 
served  more  fortunate  owners;  and  the  humble  practitioner 
of  Baukside  is  feeUng  the  puLse  of  a  patient  humbler  than 
himself,  whose  courteous  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  relieve 
him  of  the  hat  he  keeps  pressed  over  his  heart,  he  more 
courteously  but   firmly  declines.      Beneath  the  hat  is  a 
large  patch  in  the  rusty  velvet,  which  he  thus  conceals. 

But  he  cannot  conceal  the  starvation  which  again 
threatens.  Even  the  poor  prmter's-workman  he  attends, 
can  see  how  hardly  in  that  respect  it  goes  with  him ;  and 
finds  courage  one  day  to  suggest  that  his  master  has  1 
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kind  to  clever  men  before  now,  has  visited  Mr.  Jcrfuuon 
in  spunging-houaes^  and  might  be  aer^iceable  to  a  poor 


physician.  For  his  master  is  no  less  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson^  of  SaUsbury  Court  and  Parsons  Green,  printer, 
and  author  of  Clarissa.  The  hint  is  successful :  and 
Goldsmith,  appointed  reader  and  corrector  to  the  press 
in  Salisbury  Court ;  admitted  now  and  then  to  the  parlour 
of  Richardson  himself;  grimly  smiled  upon  by  its  chief 
btcrary  ornament,  great  poet  of  the  day,  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts ;  sees  hope  in  Literature  once  more. 
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He  begins  a  tragedy.  With  what  modest  expectation ;  with 
what  cheerful,  siDiple-hearted  deference  to  critical  objection; 
another  of  his  Edinburgh  fellow-students  will  relate  to  us. 

'^  From  the  time  of  Ooldstnith^a  lenviiig  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1764,'*  Bays  Dr.  Farr,  *'  I  never  saw  him  tiU  1756,  when  I  was  in 
Londoti,  attending  ilie  hospitals  and  lectures.  He  called  upon 
me  one  morning  before  I  was  np,  and  on  ray  entering  the  room, 
I  recognised  my  old  acquaintance,  dressed  in  a  rusty  black  uait 
with  his  pockets  full  of  papers.  After  we  had  finished  our  break- 
fa«t,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  part  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  said 
he  had  brought  for  my  correction  ;  in  vain  1  pleaded  inability ;  he 
began  to  read,  and  everts  part  on  which  I  estpresscd  a  doubt  as  to 
the  proprif^^y  was  immediately  blotted  out.  I  tht^n  more  ear- 
nestly entreated  him  not  t«  trust  to  my  judgment ,  but  to  the 
opinion  of  persons  better  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic  compoai- 
tion ;  on  which  he  told  me  he  had  submitted  his  production,  so 
htt  as  he  had  written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarusa  ; 
w*hen  I  peremptorily  declined  offering  another  criticism  upon  the 
performance.  The  name  and  subject  of  the  tragedy  have  nnfor- 
tonately  escaped  my  memory ;  neither  do  I  recollect  with  exacts 
ness  how  much  he  had  written,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
he  had  not  completed  the  third  act,  I  never  heard  whether  he 
afterwards  finished  it.  In  this  visit,  I  remember  his  relating  a 
strange  Quixotic  scheme  he  had  in  contemplation,  of  goii^  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  Written  Moufitains;  though  he 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  the  language  in  which  they 
might  tie  supposed  to  be  wTitten.  The  salary  of  j£300  per  annum, 
which  had  been  left  for  the  purpose,  vfM  the  temptation."*' 

Temptation  indeed  I  The  head  may  well  be  fiill  of  projects 
of  any  kind»  when  the  pockets  are  only  full  of  papers.   But 
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not,  alas^  to  decipher  inscriptions  on  the  Written  Moun- 
tains; only  to  preside  over  pot-hooks  at  Peckham;  was 
doomed  to  be  the  lot  of  Goldsmith.  One  Doctor  Milner 
kept  a  school  there;  his  son  was  among  these  young 
Edinburgh  students  come  up  to  their  London  examinations; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  the  office  of  Assistant  at  the 
Peckham  Academy  befeU.  *  AU  my  ambition  now  is  to  live,' 
he  said,  in  the  words  of  his  Vagabond;  and  was  installed. 
This  was  about  the  beginning  of  1 757.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  it  was  an  earlier  year;  but  on  grounds 
too  unsafe  to  oppose  to  known  dates  in  the  life.  The 
good  people  of  Peckham  have  also  cherished  traditions  of 
Goldsmith  House^  as  what  was  once  the  school  is  now 
fondly  designated :  which  may  not  safely  be  admitted  here. 
Broken  window-panes  have  been  religiously  kept,  for  the 
supposed  treasure  of  his  hand-writing;  and  old  gentle- 
men, once  Doctor  Milner's  scholars,  have  claimed,  against 
every  reasonable  evidence,  the  honour  of  having  been 
whipped  by  the  author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  But 
nothing  is  with  certainty  known,  save  what  the  school- 
master's daughter  has  related. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  Miss  Milner  was  still  alive, 
and  told  what  she  recollected  of  their  old  usher.  He  was 
very  good-natured,  she  said;  played  all  kinds  of  tricks  on 
the  servants  and  the  boys,  of  which  he  had  no  lack  of 
return  in  kind;  told  entertaining  stories;  and  amused 
every  body  with  his  flute.  With  his  small  salary,  he  was 
always  in  advance.    It  went  for  the  most  part.  Miss  Milner 
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added,  on  the  day  he  received  it;   in   relief  to  beggai- 

aud  in  sweetnieata  for  tbi 
boys.  Her  mother  would 
say  to  him  at  last :  *  Yoi 
'had  better,  Mr.  Gold 
^  smith,  let  me  take  ca 
'of  your  money,  as  I  do 
'for  some  of  the  yound 
'  gentlemen  :  '  to  which 
he  would  good-humouredly 
answer,  '  In  truth,  niadam^ 
'  there  is  equal  need/ 
This  is  putting  the  best  face  uiM>n  the  matter,  as  it  wi 
natural  Miss  Mihier  sshould.  But  in  sober  fact,  it  w 
even  his  bitterest  time,  this  Pcckham  time.  He  couli 
think  in  after  years  of  his  beggary,  but  not  of  his  slavery,^ 
without  shame.  '  Oh,  that  is  all  a  holiday  at  Peckham,' 
said  one  of  the  Langtons  carelessly,  ni  the  common  pfo^H 
verbial  phrase :  but  Goldsujith  lUHhlened,  and  a«ked  if  it 
was  meant  to  offend  him.  Nor  can  \\v  fai]  to  recall  the 
tone  in  which  he  aften^ards  alluded  to  tliis  mode  of  life. 
When,  two  years  later,  he  tried  to  persuade  people  that  a 
schoolmaster  was  of  more  importance  in  the  stat^  than  to 
be  neglected  and  left  to  j^tarvc,  he  described  what  he  luid 
knowTi  too  well.  ^The  usher  is  generally  the  laughing-J 
'  stock  of  the  school.      Every  trick  is  played  upon  him  ;J 

*  the  oddity  of  his  manner,  his  dress,  or  his  language,  is  \ 

*  fund  of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now  and  theol 
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'cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh;  and  the  poor  wretch, 
'  eternally  resenting  this  ill  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war 
'  with  all  the  family.  This  is  a  very  proper  person,  is  it 
'not,  to  give  children  a  relish  for  learning?  They  must 
'  esteem  learning  very  much,  when  they  see  its  professors 
'used  with  such  ceremony?'  So,  too,  and  with  more 
direct  reason,  was  it  understood  to  refer  to  the  Peckham 
discomforts,  when  he  talked  of  the  poor  usher  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  French  teacher,  'who 
'disturbs  him  for  an  hour  every  night  in  papering  and 
'fiDeting  his  hair;  and  stinks  worse  than  a  carrion  with 
'  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays  his  head  beside  him 
'on  the  bolster/  Who  will  not  think,  moreover,  of 
George  Primrose  and  his  cousin  ?  ^  Ay ! '  cried  he,  '  this 
'  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  career  that  has  been  chalked  out 
'  for  you.  I  have  been  an  usher  at  a  boarding-school 
'myself;  and  may  I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I 
'had  rather  be  imder-tumkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up 
'  early  and  late  :  I  was  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated  for 
'my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by  the  boys/ 
Finally,  in  the  only  anecdote  that  rests  on  other  safe 
authority  than  Miss  Milner's,  there  is  quite  sufficient 
reason  in  fact,  for  adoption  of  the  same  tone. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bishop,  whose  sons  have  had  distinction  in 
the  church,  was  a  Peckham  scholar,  and  Mr.  Prior  tells 
the  fetory  as  he  had  it  from  one  of  the  sons.  'When 
'amusing  his  younger  companions  during  play  hours 
'  with  the  flute,  and  expatiating  on  the  pleasures  derived 
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*  from  music,  in  addition  to  its  advantages  in  society  a^  aj 
'gentlemanlike  acquirement,  a  pert  boy^  looking  at  hiH 
'  situation  and  personal  disadvantages  with  something 
'  contempt,  rudely  replied  to  the  eflfect  that  he  surely  coidd 
'  not  consider  himself  a  gentleman  :    an   offence    which, 

'  though  followed  by  chastisement,  disconcerted  and  pained 
'  him  extremely.'  That  the  pain  of  this  period  of  his  life 
could  yet  on  occasion  be  forgotten,  in  what  a  happy  nature 
found  better  worth  remembering,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  same  authority.  When  the  dejspised  usher  was  a  cel&- h 
brated  man,  young  Bishop,  walking  in  London  with  hi«S 
ncwly-man'ied  wife,  met  his  old  teacher.  Goldsmith 
recognised  him  instantly,  as  a  lad  he  had  been  fond  of 
at  Peckham,  and  embraced  him  with  delight.  His  joy 
increased  when  Mr*  Bishop  made  knoiji^  his  wife;  but 
the  introduction  had  not  unsettled  the  child^s  image  in  the 
kind  man's  heart.  It  was  still  the  boy  before  him ;  stillfl 
Master  Bishop ;  the  lad  he  used  to  cram  with  fruit  and 
sweetmeats,  to  the  judicious  horror  of  the  Milnera. 
'  Come,  my  boy,*  he  said,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a  basket- 
woman  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  *  Come,  Sam| 

*  I  am  dehghted  to  see  you.    I  must  treat  yon  to  some^fl 
'  thing.     Wliat  shall  it  be  ?    Will  you  have  some  apples  ? 
*Sam,*  added  Goldsmith,  suddenly,  'have  you  seen  my  J 
'picture  by  Sir  Joshua   Reynolds?     Have  you  seen 

*  Sam  ?     Have  you  got  an  engraving  ? '     Not  to 
negUgent  of  the  rising  fame  of  his  old  preceptor,  says  the 
teller  of  the  story,  *  my  father  replied  that  he  had  not  J 
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'  yet  procured  it ;  he  was  just  furnishing  his  house ;  but 
'  he  had  fixed  upon  the  spot  the  print  was  to  occupy  as 
'  soon  as  he  was  ready  to  receive  it/  '  Sam^^  returned 
Goldsmith  with  some  emotion^  '  if  your  picture  had  been 
'published^  I  should  not  have  waited  an  hour  without 
'having  it/ 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  these  better  days.  He  is  still 
the  Peckham  usher^  and  humble  sitter  at  Doctor  Milner^s 
board;  where  it  chanced  that  Griffiths  the  bookseller^ 
who  had  started  the  Monthly  Review  eight  years  before^ 
dined  one  April  day.  Doctor  Milner  was  one  of  his  con- 
tributors; there  was  opposition  in  the  field;  Archibald 
Hamilton  the  bookseller^  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
Smollett^  had  set  afloat  the  Critical  Review ;  the  talk  of 
the  table  turned  upon  this^  and  some  remarks  by  the  usher 
attracted  the  attention  of  Griffiths.  He  took  him  aside : 
'  Could  he  furnish  a  few  specimens  of  criticism  ?  ^  The 
offer  was  accepted^  and  the  specimens;  and  before  the 
close  of  April,  1757,  Groldsmith  was  bound  by  Griffiths  in 
an  agreement  for  one  year.  He  was  to  leave  Doctor 
Milner's,  to  board  and  lodge  with  the  bookseller,  to  have 
a  small  regular  salary,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  Monthly 
Review, 

One  sees  something  like  the  transaction  in  the  pleasant 
talk  of  George  Primrose.  ' "  Come,  I  see  you  are  a  lad 
* "  of  spirit  and  some  learning,  what  do  you  think  of 
' "  commencing  author,  like  me  ?  You  have  read  in  books, 
'  "  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving  at  the  trade  :  at 
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^  present  PU  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town 
'  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honesty  jog-trot  men, 
'  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and  write  history  and 
!  '  politics,  and  arc  praised :  men,  sir,  who,  had  they  been 
'bred  cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  have  only  mended 
'  shoes,  but  never  made  them."  Finding  that  there  was 
'  no  great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an 
i  '  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal ;  and  having  the 
I  '  highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed  the  antiqua  mater 
'  of  Grub  Street  with  reverence.  I  thought  it  my  glory 
'  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before 
'  me.'  The  difference  of  fact  and  fiction  here  will  be, 
that  glory  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  Griffiths 
and  glory  were  not  to  be  thought  of  together.  The  sor- 
rowful road  seemed  the  last  that  was  left  to  him :  and  he 
entered  it. 

On  this  track,  then,  taken  by  few  successfully,  taken 
happily  by  few,  though  not  on  that  account  the  less  in 
every  age  the  choice  of  men  of  genius,  we  see  Goldsmith, 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  without  choice,  in  sheer  and  bare 
necessity,  launched  for  the  first  time.  The  prospect  of 
unusual  gloom  might  have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  more 
cheerful  adventurer. 

Fielding  had  died  in  shattered  hope  and  fortune,  at 
what  should  have  been  his  prime  of  life,  three  years  before. 
Within  the  next  two  years,  poor  and  mad,  Collins  was 
fated  to  descend  to  his  early  grave.  Smollett  was  toughly 
fighting  for  his  every-day^s  existence.     Johnson,  within 
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some  half  dozen  months^  had  been  tenant  of  a  spunging- 
hoose.  No  man  throve  that  was  connected  with  letters 
unless  connected  with  their  trade  and  merchandise  as 
well,  and,  like  Richardson,  could  print  as  well  as  write 
books. 

'  Had  some  of  those,'  cried  SmoUett,  in  his  bitterness, 
'  who  were  pleased  to  call  themselves  my  friends,  been  at 
'  any  pains  to  deserve  the  character,  and  told  me  ingenu- 
'  ously  what  I  had  to  expect  in  the  capacity  of  an  author, 
'  when  I  first  professed  myself  of  that  venerable  fraternity, 
'  I  should,  in  all  probability,  have  spared  myself  the  incre- 
'  dible  labour  and  chagrin  I  have  since  undergone.'  '  I 
'  don't  think,'  said  Burke,  in  his  first  London  letter  to  his 
Irish  friends,  written  seven  years  before  this  date,  '  there 
'  is  as  much  respect  paid  to  a  man  of  letters  on  this  side 
'  the  water  as  you  imagine.     I  don't  find  that  Grenius,  the 

*  rathe  primrose,  which  forsaken  dies/ 
'  is  patronized  by  any  of  the  nobility.  Writers  of  the  first 
'talents  are  left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the  public. 
'A  man  will  make  more  by  the  figures  of  arithmetic 
'  than  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  unless  he  can  get  into  the 
'  trade  wind,  and  then  he  may  sail  secure  over  Pactolean 
'  sands.' 

It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  times  of  Transition  which 
press  hardly  on  all  whose  lot  is  cast  in  them.  The  patron 
was  gone;  and  the  public  had  not  come.  The  seller  of  books 
had  as  yet  exclusive  comman^  over  the  destiny  of  those 
who  wrote  them ;  and  he  was  difficult  of  access ;  without 
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certain  prospect  of  the  trade  wind,  hard  to  move.  *  The 
'shepherd  in  Virgil,^  said  Johnson  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
'  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  love,  and  found  him  a  native 
'of  the  rocks.*  Nor  had  adverse  circumstancea  heen 
without  their  effect  upon  the  literary  character  itself. 
Covered  with  the  blanket  of  Boyse,  and  sheltered  by  the 
night-cellar  of  Savage^  it  had  forfeited  less  honour  and 
self-re^spect  than  as  the  paid  client  of  the  mimatrtes  of 
Walpole  and  Henry  Pelham,  As  long  as  its  political 
services  were  acknowledged  by  offices  in  the  state  ;  as  long 
as  the  coarse  wit  of  Prior  could  be  paid  by  an  embassy,  or 
the  dehcate  humour  of  Addison  win  its  way  to  a  secre- 
taryship ;  while  Steele  and  Congreve,  Swift  and  Gay,  sat  at 
ministerial  tables,  and  were  of  account  in  cabinet  councils ; 
its  slavery  was  not  less  real  than  in  later  years,  yet 
all  externally  went  well  with  it.  Though  even  flat 
apostacy,  as  in  the  case  of  Famell,  might  in  those  days 
be  the  claim  of  literature  to  worldly  esteem,  still  it  wqm 
esteemed  by  the  crowd,  and  had  the  rank  and  considera- 
tion which  worldly  means  could  give  to  it.  But  when 
another  state  of  things  succeeded ;  when  politicians  had  too 
much  shrewdness  to  despise  the  helps  of  the  pen,  and  too 
little  inteUect  to  honour  its  claims  and  influence;  when 
it  was  thought  that  to  strike  at  its  dignity  was  to  com- 
mand its  more  complete  subseiTienc^ ;  when  corruption  in 
its  grosser  forms  had  become  chief  director  of  pohtical 
intrigue,  and  it  was  less  the  statesman's  office  to  wheedle  a 
vote  than  the  minister's  busineas  to  give  hard  cash  in 
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return  for  it ;  Literature^  or  the  craft  so  called^  was  thrust 
from  the  House  of  Commons  into  its  lobbies  and  waiting- 
rooms^  and  ordered  to  exchange  the  dignity  of  the  council- 
table  for  the  comforts  of  the  great  man^s  kitchen. 

The  order  did  not  of  necessity  make  the  Man  of  Genius 
a  servant  or  a  parasite ;  its  sentence  upon  him  was  simply^ 
that  he  must  descend  in  the  social  scale^  peradventure 
starve.  But  though  it  could  not  disgrace  or  degrade  him^ 
it  called  a  class  of  writers  into  existence  whose  degradation 
and  disgrace  reacted  upon  him ;  who  flung  a  stigma  on 
his  pursuits^  and  made  the  name  of  man-of-letters  the 
synonyme  for  dishonest  hireling.  Of  the  fifty  thousand 
pounds  which  the  Secret  Committee  found  to  have  been 
expended  by  Walpole^s  ministry  on  daily  scribblers  for  their 
daily  breads  not  a  sixpence  was  received,  either  then  or  when 
the  Pelhams  afterwards  followed  the  example,  by  a  writer 
whose  name  is  now  enviably  known.  All  went  to  the 
Guthries,  the  Amhursts,  the  Arnalls,  the  Ralphs,  and  the 
Oldmixons.  A  Cook  was  pensioned,  a  Fielding  sohcited 
Walpole  in  vain.  What  the  man  of  genius  received,  un- 
less the  man  of  rank  had  wisdom  to  adorn  it  by  befriend- 
ing him,  was  nothing  but  the  shame  of  being  confounded, 
as  one  who  lived  by  using  his  pen,  with  those  who  lived 
by  its  prostitution  and  abuse. 

It  was  in  vain  he  strove  to  escape  this  imputation.  It 
increased  and  it  clove  to  him.  To  become  author  was  to 
be  treated  as  adventurer :  a  man  had  only  to  write,  to  be 
classed  with  what  Johnson  calls  the  lowest  of  all  human 
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beings^  the  scribbler  for  party.  One  of  Fielding^s  remarks 
in  the  True  Patriot  is  but  a  bitter  sense  of  this  injustice, 
under  cover  of  a  grave  sneer.  '  An  author,  in  a  country 
'where  there  is  no  public  provision  for  men  of  genius, 
'is  not  obliged  to  be  a  more  disinterested  patriot  than 
'  any  other.  Why  is  he,  whose  livelihood  is  in  his  pen, 
'  a  greater  monster  in  using  it  to  serve  himself,  than  he 
<  who  uses  his  tongue  for  the  same  pui*pose  ? ' 

Nor  was  this  injustice  the  work  of  the  vulgar  or  unthink- 
ing ;  it  was  strongest  in  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen. 
If  any  one  had  told  William  Pitt  that  a  new  man  of  merit, 
called  Groldsmith,  was  about  to  try  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture, he  would  have  turned  aside  in  scorn.  It  had  been 
sufficient  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  career  of  Edmund  Burke, 
that,  in  this  very  year,  he  opened  it  with  the  writing  of 
a  book.  It  was  Horace  Walpole's  vast  surprise  and  bitter 
complaint,  four  years  later,  that  so  sensible  a  man  as 
'  young  Mr.  Burke  ^  should  not  have  'worn  oflFhis  authorism 
'  yet !  He  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  writers, 
'  and  to  be  one :  he  will  know  better  one  of  these  days.^ 

Such  was  the  worldly  account  of  Literature,  when,  as  I 
have  said,  deserted  by  the  patron,  and  not  yet  supported 
by  the  public,  it  was  committed  to  the  mercies  of  the 
bookseller.  They  were  few  and  rare.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Johnson  to  extend  them,  and  to  replace  the  writer's 
craft,  in  even  its  worldliest  view,  on  a  dignified  and 
honourable  basis;  but  Johnson's  work  was  just  begun. 
He  was  himself,  as  yet,  one  of  the  meaner  workers  for 
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hire;  and  though  already  author  of  the  Dictionary,  was  too 
gkd  in  this  very  year  to  have  Robert  Dodsley's  guinea  for 
writing  paragraphs  in  the  London  Chronicle,  '  Had  you^ 
'  sir,  been  an  author  of  the  lower  class,  one  of  those  who  are 
'  paid  by  the  sheet/  remonstrated  worthy  printer  Bowyer 
with  an  author  who  could  pay,  who  did  not  need  to  be 
paid,  and  who  would  not  be  trifled  with  by  the  man  of 
types.  Of  the  lower  class,  unlike  that  dignitary  Mr.  John 
Jackson,  still  was  Samuel  Johnson ;  he  was  but  a  Grub 
Street  man,  paid  by  the  sheet,  when  Goldsmith  entered 
Grub  Street,  periodical  writer  and  reviewer. 

Pmodieals  were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  They  were  the 
means  of  those  rapid  returns,  of  that  perpetual  inter- 
change of  bargain  and  sale,  so  fondly  cared  for  by  the 
present  arbiters  of  literature ;  and  were  now,  universally, 
the  favourite  channel  of  literary  speculation.  Scarcely  a 
week  passed  in  which  a  new  magazine  or  paper  did  not  start 
into  life,  to  die  or  live  as  might  be.  Even  Fielding  had 
turned  from  his  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  to  his  Jacobite 
Journal,  True  Patriot,  and  Champion  ;  and  from  his  Tom 
Jones  and  Amelia,  sought  refuge  in  his  Covent  Garden 
Journal.  We  have  the  names  of  fifty-five  papers  of  the 
date  of  a  few  years  before  this,  regularly  published  every 
week.  A  more  important  literary  venture,  in  the  nature 
of  a  review,  and  with  a  title  expressive  of  the  fate  of 
letters,  the  Grub  Street  Journal,  had  been  brought  to  a 
close  in  1737.  Six  years  earlier  than  that,  for  a  longer 
life,  Cave  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Gentleman's 
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Magazine.  Griffiths,  aided  by  Ralph,  Kippis,  Langhorne, 
Grainger,  and  others,  followed  with  the  earliest  regular 
Revieio  wYvlAl  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  and,  in 
1 749,  began,  oifWhig  principles,  that  publication  of  the 
Monthly  which  lasted  till  our  own  day.  Seven  years 
later,  the  Tories  opposed  it  with  the  Critical^  which,  with 
slight  alteration  of  titled  existed  to  a  very  recent  date, 
more  strongly  tainted  with  high-church  advocacy  i^nd 
quasi-popish  principles  than  when  the  first  number,  sent 
forth  under  the  editorship  of  Smollett  in  March  1756,  was 
on  those  very  grounds  assailed.  In  the  May  of  that  year  of 
Goldsmith^s  life  to  which  I  have  now  arrived,  another 
review,  the  Umversal,  began  a  short  existence  of  three 
years,  its  principal  contributor  being  Samuel  Johnson,  at 
this  time  wholly  devoted  to  it. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  examples  that,  if  the  least 
liberty  of  choice  had  been  his,  might  have  raised  or 
depressed  the  sanguine  heart  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  when, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  now 
providers  of  his  bed  and  board,  he  sat  down  in  the  book- 
seller's parlour  in  Paternoster  Row,  somewhat  sarcas- 
tically faced  with  the  sign  of  The  Dunciad,  to  begin  his 
engagement  on  the  Monthly  Bevietv, 
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The    means   of  existence,  long 
sought,  seemed  thus  to  be  founds 
when,  in  his  twenty-ninth 
L      year,  Oliver  Goldsmith    sat 
down  to  the  precarious  task- 
work of  Author  by  Profesision.    He 
had  exerted    no  control  over   the 
eireumstancea  in  which  he  took  up  the  pen : 
nor  had   any  friendly   external   aid,    in   an 
impube  of  kindness^  offered  it  to  his  hand. 
To  be  swaddled,  rocked,  and  dandled   into 
Authorship  is  the  lot  of  more  fortunate  men  : 
,  it  was  with   Goldsmith  the   stem   and  last 

resource  of  his  struggle  with  Adversity.     As 
in  the  country-bam  he  would  have  played 
Scrub  or  Richard;  as  he  prescribed  for  the  poorer  than 
himself  at  Bankside^  until  worse  than  their  necessities 
drove  him  to  herd  with  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane ;  as  in 
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Salisbury   Court  he   corrected    the    press    among    Mr.  ! 

Richardson^s  workmen,  on  Tower  Hill  doled  out  physic  | 

over  Mr.  Jacob's  counter,  and  at  Peckham  dispensed  the  / 

more   nauseating  dose  to  young   gentlemen   of  Doctor  / 

Milner's  academy :  he  had  here  entered  into  Mr.  Griffiths'         j 
service,  and  put  on  the  livery  of  the  Monthly  Review.  \ 

He  was  man-of-letters,  then,  at  last ;  but  had  gratified  I 
no  passion,  and  attained  no  object  of  ambition.  The 
hope  of  greatness  and  distinction,  day-star  of  his  wander- 
ings and  his  privations,  was  at  this  hour,  more  than  it 
had  ever  been,  dim,  distant,  cold.  A  practical  scheme 
of  literary  life  had  as  yet  struck  no  root  in  his  mind ;  and 
the  assertion  of  later  years,  that  he  was  past  thirty  before 
he  was  really  attached  to  literature  and  sensible  that  he 
had  found  his  vocation,  is  no  doubt  true.  What  the 
conditions  of  his  present  employment  were,  he  knew  well : 
that  if  he  had  dared  to  indulge  any  hopes  of  finer  texture, 
if  he  had  shewn  the  fragments  of  his  poem,  if  he  had  pro- 
duced the  acts  of  the  tragedy  read  to  Richardson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths  must  have  taken  immediate  counsel  on 
the  expenses  of  his  board.  He  was  there,  as  he  had  been 
in  other  places  of  servitude,  because  the  dogs  of  hunger 
were  at  his  heels.  He  was  not  a  strong  man,  as  I  have 
said ;  but  neither  was  his  weakness  such,  that  he  shrank 
from  the  responsibilities  it  brought.  When  suffering 
came,  in  whatever  form,  he  met  it  with  a  quiet,  manful 
endurance :  no  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  or  wringing  of  the 
hands.    Among  the  lowest  of  human  beings  he  could  take 
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his  place^  as  he  afterwards  proved  his  right  to  sit  among 
the  highest,  by  the  strength  of  his  affectionate  sympathies 
with  the  nature  common  to  all.  And  so  sustained  through 
the  scenes  of  wretchedness  he  passed,  he  had  done  more, 
though  with  little  consciousness  of  his  own,  to  achieve  his 
destiny,  than  if,  transcending  the  worldly  plans  of  wise 
Irish  friends,  he  had  even  clambered  to  the  bishop^s 
bench,  or  out-practised  the  whole  college  of  physicians. 

The  time  is  at  hand  in  his  history,  when  all  this  be- 
comes clear.  Outside  the  garret-window  of  Mr.  Griffiths, 
by  the  light  which  the  miserable  labour  of  the  Monthly 
Review  will  let  in  upon  the  heart-sick  labourer,  it  may 
soon  be  seen.  Stores  of  observation,  of  feeling,  and 
experience,  hidden  from  himself  at  present,  are  by  that 
light  to  be  revealed.  It  is  a  thought  to  carry  us  through 
this  new  scene  of  suffering,  with  new  and  unaccustomed 
hope. 

Goldsmith  never  publicly  avowed  what  he  had  written 
in  the  Monthly  Review;  any  more  than  the  Roman 
poet  talked  of  the  millstone  he  turned  in  his  days  of 
hunger.  Men  who  have  been  at  the  galleys,  tliough  for 
no  crime  of  their  own  committing,  are  not  wise  to  brag 
of  the  work  they  performed  there.  All  he  stated  was, 
that  all  he  wrote  was  tampered  with  by  Griffiths  or  his 
wife.  Smollett  has  depicted  this  lady  in  his  Antiquated 
Female  Critic;  and  when  ^illiterate,  bookselling  Griffiths' 
declared  unequal  war  against  that  potent  antagonist ;  pro- 
testing that  the  Monthly  was  not  written  by  '  physicians 
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'  without  practice,  authors  without  learning,  men  without 
'  decency,  or  writers  without  judgment;'  Smollett  retorted 
iu  a  few  broad  unscrupulous  lines  on  the  whole  party  of 
the  rival  Review.  *  The  Critical  is  certainly  not  written,' 
he  said,  'by  a  parcel  of  obscure  hirelings,  under  th 
'reBtmint  of  a  bookseller  and  his  \^^te,  who  presume  to 
'revise,  alter,  and  amend  the  ai'ticles.  The  principal 
'  writers  in  the  Critical  are  unconnected  with  book^Uers, 
'  unawed  by  old  women,  and  independent  of  each  other,' 
Commanded  by  a  bookseller,  awed  by  an  old  woman,  and 
miserably  dependant,  one  of 
these  obscure  hirelings  de- 
sired and  resolved,  as  far  ; 
it  was  possible,  to  remain  in 
his  obscurity  j  but  a  copy  of 
the  Ahmthly,  which  belonged 
to  Griffiths  and  in  which  hi* 
had  privately  marked  the 
authorship  of  most  uf  the 
articles,  withdraws  the  veil. 
It  is  for  no  purpose  that 
Goldsmith  could  have  disap- 
proved, or  I  should  scorn  to 
assist  in  calling  to  memory 

what  he  would  himself  have  committed  to  neglect.  The 
best  writers  can  spare  much;  it  is  only  the  worst  who 
have  nothing  to  spare. 

The   first  subject  taken  from  the  bookseller's  stores 
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was  probably  the  least  common-place  of  all  they  con- 
tained. This  was  the  year  (1757)  in  which^  after  six 
centuries  of  neglect^  the  great/  3ark^  wonderfcQ  field  of 
Northern  Fiction  began  to  be  explored.  Professor  Mallet 
of  Copenhagen  had  translated  the  Edda,  and  directed 
attention  to  the  '  remains '  of  Scandinavian  Poetry  and 
Mythology :  and  (roldsmith's  first  effort  in  the  Monthly 
Review  was  to  describe  the  fruits  of  these  researches^  to 
point  out  resemblances  to  the  inspiration  of  the  East^ 
and  to  note  the  picturesqueness  and  subUmity  of  the 
fierce  old  Norse  imagination.  ^  The  learned  on  this  side 
'  the  Alps/  he  began  (I  quote  from  Mr.  Prior's  collection 
of  these  articles^  in  his  last  careful  edition  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Works),  ^have  long  laboured  at  the  anti- 
'  quities  of  Greece  and  Rome^  but  almost  totally  neglected 
'  their  own ;  like  conquerors,  who,  while  they  have  made 
'  inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  have  left 
Hheir  own  natural  dominions  to  desolation.^  This  was  a 
lively  interruption  to  the  ordinary  Monthly  dulness,  and 
perhaps  the  Percys,  and  intelUgent  subscribers  of  that  sort, 
opened  eyes  a  little  wider  at  it.  It  was  not  long  after, 
indeed,  that  Percy  first  began  to  dabble  in  Runic  Verses 
from  the  Icelandic  ;  before  eight  years  were  passed  he  had 
published  his  famous  Reliques;  and  in  five  years  more, 
during  intimacy  with  the  writer  of  this  notice  of  Mallet,  he 
produced  his  translation  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities. 
In  all  this  there  was  probably  no  connection ;  yet  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  word  in  season  from  a  man  of  genius 
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may  do  j  even  when  the  genius  is  hireling  and  obtcurCi 
and  labouring  only  for  the  bread  it  eats. 

More  common-place  was  the  respectable-looking  thin 
duodecimoj  with  which  Mr,  Griffiths^s  workman  began  his 
next  month's  labour;  but  a  duodecimo  making  noise 
enough  for  every  octavo,  quarto,  and  folio  iu  the  shop. 
This  was  DoughSf  a  Tragedy^  as  it  U  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  m  Covetit  Gardau  It  was  not  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  iu  Drury  Lane,  because  Garrick,  who  so  compla- 
cently exhibited  himself  next  year  in  Agi$,  in  the  Siege  of 
jiquileiay  and  other  ineflfable  dulness  from  the  same  hand 
(wherein  his  quick  suspicious  glance  detected  no  Lady  Ran- 
dolphs), would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of 
Douglas.  What  would  come  with  danger  from  the  full 
strength  of  Mrs.  Gibber,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  en- 
feebled powers  of  Mrs.  Woffington  :  he  had  no  one  to  fear 
but  Barry,  at  the  rival  house.  Cut  alike  despairing  of 
Covent  Garden^  to  the  North  had  good  parson  Home  re- 
tiuncd,  and  not  till  eight  months  were  gone,  sent  back  his 
play  endorsed  by  the  Scottish  capital.  There  it  had  been 
acted;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the 
beginning  of  Edinburgh,  the  like  of  that  play  had  not  been 
known.  The  Poker  Club  made  its  ecstacies  felt  from 
Hunter  Square  to  Grub  Street  and  St.  Jameses,  for  no  rise 
in  the  price  of  claret  had  yet  imperilled  the  life  of  that 
excellent  society.  Without  stint  or  measure  to  their 
warmth  the  cooling  beverage  flowed  ;  and  bottle  after  bottle 
(at  eighteenpence  a  piece)  disappeared  in  honour  of  the 
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Scottish  Shakspeare^  whom  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Pokers  at  once  pronounced  better  than  the  English^  because 
free  fifom  '  unhappy  barbarism/  Yes,  refined  from  the  un- 
happy barbarism  of  our  southern  Shakspeare,  and  purged 
of  the  licentiousness  of  our  poor  London-starved  Otway. 
It  was  veritably  David  Hume's  opinion^  and  still  stands  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Four  Dissertations  he  was  bringing 
out  at  the  time^  that  'Johnny  Home'  had  all  the  theatric 
genius  of  these  two  poets  so  refined  and  purged.  But 
little  was  even  a  Philosopher's  exaltation,  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  a  Presbytery.  No  man  better  than  Hume  knew 
that.  The  first  volume  of  his  History  had  lain  hope- 
lessly on  Millar's  shelves,  after  sale  of  forty-five  copies  in 
a  twelvemonth,  when  on  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  against  Lord  Karnes  and  himself,  the 
pubUc  in  turn  became  inquisitive,  and  began  to  buy. 
And,  surely  as  the  History  of  Hume,  must  even  puflery 
of  Home  have  languished,  but  for  that  resolve  of  the 
Presbytery  to  eject  from  his  pulpit  a  parson  who  had 
written  a  play.  It  carried  Douglas  to  London ;  secured  a 
nine  nights^  reasonable  wonder;  and  the  noise  of  the 
carriages  on  their  way  to  Covent  Garden  to  see  the 
Norval  of  silver-tongued  Barry,  were  now  giving  sudden 
headaches  to  David  Garrick,  and  strange  comparisons  of 
silver  tongues  to  the  hooting  of  owls. 

But  out  of  reach  of  every  influence  to  raise  or  to 
depress,  unless  it  be  a  passing  thought  now  and  then  to 
his  own  tragic  fragments,  sits  the  critic  with  the  thin 
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duodecimo  before  him.  The  popular  stir  affects  even 
quiet  Gray  in  his  cloistered  nook  of  Pembroke  Hall ;  but 
the  sharp,  clear,  ^i-aceful  judgment  now  lodged  and 
boarded  at  -The  Banciad,  shews  itself  quite  on-affected. 
'  Wlien  the  town/  it  began,  '  by  a  tedious  succession  of 

*  indifferent  perfomiances,  has  been  long  conlined  to  cen 
'  sore,  it  will  naturally  wish  for  an  opportunity  of  praise/ 
That  is^  as  1  translate  it,  the  town^  sick  of  Doctor  Brown's 
Athehtan  and  Barbarassa,  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  Cretisa,  of 
ftlr.  Crisp's  Virginia^  of  Mr.  Glover^s  Boadicea,  of  Doctor 
Francises  Eugenia,  of  Mr,  Aaron  HilPs  MeTope,  of  the 
Regtdm  of  Mr.  Havard^  and  the  Mahomet  of  Mr.  Miller, 
turns  to  anything  of  the  reasonable  promise  of  a  Doufftas, 
with  disposition  tu  enjoy  it  if  they  can.  But  the  more 
stnking,  Gohlsmith  felt^  was  the  indiscreetness  which  could 
obtrude  a  work  like  Douglas  'as  perfection  :*  in  proof  of 
which  critical  tolly  he  made  brief  but  keen  mention  of 
its  leading  defects :  while  to  those  who  would  plead  in 
arrest  particular  beauties  of  diction,  he  dii'ected  a  remark 
which,  half  a  centur}^  later,  was  worked  out  in  detail 
by  the  Coleridge  and  Schlcgel  reviewers,     ^  In  works  of  | 

*  this  nature,  general  observation  often  characterises  more 
'strongly  than   a   particular   criticism  could   do;    for  it 
'were  an  easy  task  to  point  out  those  passages  in  any  ■ 
'  indifferent  author  where  he  has  excelled  himself,  and  yet  ■ 
'these  comparative  beauties,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 

'  expression,  may  have  no  real  merit  at  all.  Foema,  like 
^buildings,   have   their  point  of  view;   and   too   near  a 
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'situation  gives  but  a  partial  conception  of  the  whole.' 
Good-naturedly^  at  the  same  time^  he  closes  with  quotation 
of  two  of  the  best  passages  in  the  poem^  emphatically 
marking  with  excellent  taste  five  lines  of  allusion  to  the 
wars  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Gallant  in  strife,  and  noble  in  their  ire. 
The  battle  is  their  pastime.    They  go  forth 
Gray  in  the  morning,  as  to  smnmer  sport : 
When  evening  comes,  the  glory  of  the  mom, 
The  youthful  warrior,  is  a  clod  of  clay. 

If  Boswell^  on  Johnson's  challenge  to  shew  any  good  Unes 
out  of  Doufflas,  Imd  mustered  sense  and  discrimination  to 
offer  these^  the  Doctor  could  hardly  have  exploded  his 
emphatic /TOoA  /  Goldsmith  differed  little  fix)m  Johnson 
in  the  matter,  it  is  true  :  but  his  pooh  was  more  polite. 

A  Scottish  Homer  followed  the  Shakspeare :  Mr. 
Griffiths  submitting  to  his  boarder^  in  a  very  thick  duo- 
decimo^ The  Epiffoniad,  A  Poem  in  Nine  Books.  Doctor 
Wilkie's  laboured  versification  of  his  Homeric  Episode  got 
into  Aliderson's  collection^  the  editor  being  a  Scotsman : 
though  candid  enough  to  say  of  it,  that  '  too  antique  to 

*  please  the  unlettered  reader,  and  too  modem  for  the  scholar, 
'  it  was  neglected  by  both,  read  by  few,  and  soon  forgotten 
'  by  alL'  Yet  this  very  common-place  editor  might  have 
been  more  candid,  and  told  us  that  his  sentence  was  stolen 
from  the  Monthly  Review.  After  discussion  of  the  claims 
justly  due  and  always  conceded  to  a  writer  of  genuine 
learning.  Goldsmith  remarked :  ^on  the  contrary,  if  he  be 

*  detected  of  ignorance  when  he  pretends  to  learning,  his 
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'case  will  deserve  our  pity:  too  antique  to  please  one  party^ 
*and  too  modem  for  the  other,  he  is  deserted  by  both,  read 
'by  few,  and  soon  forgotten  by  aU,  except  his  enemies.' 
Perhaps  if  his  firiends  had  forgotten  him,  the  Doctor 
might  have  profited.  '  The  Epiyaniad/  continued  Gold- 
smith, 'seems  to  be  one  of  those  new  old  performances; 
'a  work  that  would  no  more  have  pleased  a  peripatetic  of 
'  the  Academic  grove,  than  it  will  captivate  the  unlettered 
'subscriber  to  one  ofour  circulating  libraries.'  Neverthek^^ 
the  Scottish  cUque  made  a  stand  (or  their  rough  Homeric 
Doctor.  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Home  were  vehement  in 
laudation;  Charles  Townshend  ('who,'  writes  Hume  to 
Adam  Smith,  '  passes  for  the  cleverest  fellow  in  England') 
said  aye  to  all  their  praises;  and  when,  some  months 
afterward,  Hume  came  up  to  London  to  bring  out  the 
Tudor  volumes  of  his  History,  he  published  puffs  of 
Wilkie  under  assumed  signatures,  in  various  magazines, 
and  reported  progress  to  the  Edinburgh  circle.  It  was 
remarkably  '  uphill  work,'  he  said ;  and  broadly  hinted  that 
the  verdict  of  the  Monthly  Review  (vulgarly  interpolated, 
I  should  mention,  by  Griffiths  himself)  would  have  upon 
the  whole  to  stand.  '  However,'  he  adds,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Robertson,  '  if  you  want  a  little  flattery  for  the 
'  author,  which  I  own  is  very  refreshing  to  an  author,  you 
'  may  tell  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  said  to  me  he  was  a 
'  great  poet.  I  imagine  that  Wilkie  will  be  very  much 
'elevated  by  praise  from  an  EngUsh  Earl,  and  a  Knight 
'of  the  Garter,  and  an  Ambassador,  and  a  Secretary  of 
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'  State.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  was^  and  proportionately 
forgetful  of  low  abuse  from  obscure  hirelings  in  book- 
sellers' garrets. 

'An  Irish  gentleman/  Hume  proceeded  to  tell  his 
firiends,  '  wrote  lately  a  very  pretty  treatise  on  the  Sub- 
'lime.'  This  Irish  gentleman  had  indeed  written  so 
pretty  a  treatise  on  the  Sublime^  that  the  task-work  of 
our  critic  became  work  of  praise.  '  When  I  was  begin- 
«ning  the  world/  said  Johnson  in  his  old  age  to  Fanny 
Bumey^  'and  was  nothing  and  nobody^  the  joy  of  my  life 
'was  to  fire  at  all  the  estabUshed  wits.'  Perhaps  it  is  a 
natural  infirmity  when  one  is  nothing  and  nobody,  and 
when  Goldsmith  became  something  and  somebody,  his 
friends  still  charged  it  upon  him.  A  critic  of  the  pro- 
founder  sort  he  never  was :  criticism  of  that  order  was 
not  known  in  his  day :  but  it  is  less  the  want  of  depth, 
than  the  presence  of  envy,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  urge  against  him.  It  will  become  us  therefore  in 
fairness  to  observe,  that  here,  in  the  garret  of  Griffiths, 
he  is  tolerably  free  from  it.  Whether  it  is  to  seize 
him  in  the  drawing-room  of  Reynolds,  will  be  matter 
of  later  inquiry.  He  has  no  pretension  yet  to  enter 
himself  brother  or  craftsman  of  the  Guild  of  Literature, 
and  we  find  him  in  his  censures  just  and  temperate, 
and  liberal  as  well  as  candid  in  his  praise ;  glad  to  give 
added  fame  to  estabUshed  wits,  as  even  the  youths  Bonnell 
Thornton  and  George  Colman  were  already  beginning  to 
be  esteemed;  and  ready,  in  such  a  case  as  Burke^s,  to  help 
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that  the  wit  should  be  cstabUshed*  In  the  same  number 
of  the  Review,  he  noticed  the  collection  into  four  small 
volumes  of  the  Connoisseur  and  the  appearance  in  its 
three-shilling  pamphlet  of  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  info 
the  Oriffin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
The  Connoisseur  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  Friend  of 
Society,  wherein  reference  was  poasibly  intended  to  the 
defective  aide  of  that  Lectureship  of  Society,  to  which  the 
serious  and  resolute  author  of  the  Ramhler  had  been  lately 
»elf-appointed  perpetual  professor.  ^  He  rather  converses,' 
said  Goldsmith,  ■  with  the  ease  of  a  cheerful  companioD, 
'  than  dictates,  aa  other  writers  in  this  class  have  doncj 
'with  the  affected  superiority  of  an  author.  He  is  the 
'first  writer  since  Bickerstaff  who  has  been  perfectly 
'satirical  yet  perfectly  goodnatured;  and  who  never,  for 
'  the  sake  of  declamation,  represents  simple  folly  as  abso- 
'lately  criminal/  Our  author  by  compulsion  seemed 
here  to  anticipate  his  authorship  by  choice,  and  with 
indistinct  yet  hopeful  glance  beyond  The  Dunciad  and  its 
deities,  perhaps  turned  with  better  faith  to  Burke's  essay 
on  The  Beautiful.  His  criticism  was  elaborate  and  excel- 
lent I  he  objected  to  many  parts  of  the  theory,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  materialism  on  which  it  founded  the  connection 
of  objects  of  pleasiu'e  with  a  necessary  relaxation  of  the 
nerves;  but  these  objections,  discreet  and  well  considered, 
gave  strength  and  relish  to  its  praise ;  and  Burke  spoke 
to  many  of  his  friends  of  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him. 
And  now   appeared,  in  three   large   quarto   volumca. 
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followed  within  six  months  by  a  fourth,  the  Complete 
Hilary  of  England,  deduced  from  the  Descent  of  Julius 
CtBsar  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748.  Contain- 
ing the  Transactions  of  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Three  Years.  By  T  Smollett,  M.D.  The  wonder 
of  this  performance  had  been  its  incredibly  rapid  produc- 
tion: the  author  of  Random  and  Pickle  having  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  months  scoured  through  those  eighteen 
centuries.  It  was  a  scheme  of  the  London  booksellers  to 
thwart  the  success  of  Hume,  which  promised  just  then  to 
be  too  considerable  for  an  undertaking  in  which  The  Craft 
had  no  concern.  The  Commonwealth  volume,  profiting 
by  reUgious  outcry  against  its  author,  was  selling  vigor- 
ously; people  were  inquiring  for  the  preceding  Stuart 
volume ;  and  Paternoster  Row,  alarmed  for  its  rights  and 
properties  in  Standard  History  Books,  resolved  to  take  the 
field  before  the  promised  Tudor  volumes  could  be  brought 
to  market.  They  backed  their  best  man,  and  succeeded. 
The  Complete  History,  we  are  told,  ^  had  a  very  disagree- 
'  able  eflfect  on  Mr.  Hume's  performance.'  It  had  also,  it 
would  appear,  a  very  disagreeable  effect  on  Mr.  Hume's 
temper.  *A  Frenchman  came  to  me,'  he  writes  to 
Robertson,  '  and  spoke  of  translating  my  new  volume  of 
*  history :  but  as  he  also  mentioned  his  intention  of  trans- 
'lating  Smollett,  I  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  proceed.' 
It  had  beside,  it  may  be  added,  a  very  disagreeable  effect 
on  the  tempers  of  other  people.  Warburton  heard  of  its 
swift  sale  while  his  own  Divine  Legation  lay  heavy  and 
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quiet  at  his  publisher's;  and  'the  Vagabond  Scot  who 
'  writes  nonsense  \  was  the  character  vouchsafed  to  Smol- 
lett by  the  vehement  proud  priest.  But  it  is  again  incum- 
bent  on  me  to  say  that  Goldsmith  keeps  his  temper :  that, 
in  this  as  in  former  instances,  there  is  no  disposition  to 
carp  at  a  great  success  or  quarrel  with  a  celebrated  name. 
His  notice  has  evident  marks  of  the  interpolation  of 
Griffiths,  though  that  worthy's  more  deadly  hostility  to 
Smollett  had  not  yet  begun ;  but  even  as  it  stands,  in  the 
Review  which  had  so  many  points  of  personal  and  poli* 
tical  opposition  to  the  subject  of  it,  it  is  manly  and  kind. 
The  weak  places  were  pointed  out  with  gentleness,  while 
Goldsmith  strongly  seized  on  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
strength  of  Smollett.  ^  The  Style  of  this  historian/  he 
said^  '  is  clear,  nervous,  and  flowing.  It  is  impossible  for 
'  a  reader  of  taste  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  perspicuity 
'  and  elegance  of  his  style.' 

For  the  critic's  handling  in  lighter  matters,  I  will  men- 
tion what  he  said  of  a  book  by  Jonas  Hanway.  This  was 
the  Jonas  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson  affirmed,  that  he 
acquired  some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it 
all  by  travelling  at  home:  not  a  witticism,  but  a  sober 
truth.  His  book  about  Persia  was  excellent,  and  his  book 
about  Portsmouth  indifferent.  But  though  an  eccentric, 
he  was  a  very  benevolent  and  earnest  man.  He  made  the 
common  mistake  of  thinking  himself  even  more  wise  than 
he  was  good,  but  he  had  too  much  reason  to  complain, 
which  he  was  always  doing,  of  a  general  want  of  earnestness 
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and  seriousness  in  his  age..  His  larger  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence have  connected  his  name  with  the  Marine  Society, 
and  the  Magdalen^  both  of  which  he  originated ;  as  well 
as  with  the  Toundling,  which  he  was  active  in  improving ; 
and  to  his  courage  and  perseverance  in  smaller  fields  of 
usefulness  (his  determined  contention  with  extravagant 
vails  to  servants  not  the  least),  the  men  of  Goldsmith^s 
day  were  indebted  for  Uberty  to  use  an  Umbrella,  Gay's 
pleasant  poem  of  Trivia  commemorates  its  earUer  use 
by  poor  women;  by '  tuckM-up  sempstresses'  and '  walking 
'  maids ; '  but  with  even  this  class  it  was  a  winter  privilege, 
and  woe  to  the  woman  of  a  better  sort,  or  to  the  man, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  who  dared  at  any  time  so  to  invade 
the  rights  of  coachmen  and  chairmen.  But  Jonas  steadily 
underwent  the  staring,  laughing,  jeering,  hooting,  and 
bullying ;  and  having  punished  some  insolent  knaves  who 
struck  him  with  their  whips  as  well  as  tongues,  he  finally 
established  a  privilege  which,  when  the  Journal  des  Debats 
gravely  assured  its  readers  that  the  King  of  the  Barri- 
cades was  to  be  seen  walking  the  streets  of  Paris  with  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm,  had  reached  its  culminating  point 
and  played  a  part  in  state  affairs.  Excellent  Mr.  Hanway, 
having  settled  the  use  of  the  umbrella,  made  a  less  success- 
ful move  when  he  would  have  written  down  the  use  of  tea. 
This  is  one  of  the  prominent  subjects  in  the  Journey 
from  PorUmouth :  the  book  which  Griffiths  had  now 
placed  in  his  workman's  hands.  Doctor  Johnson's  review 
of  it  for  the  Literary  Magazine  is  widely  known :  but 
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Goldsmith^s  deserved  notoriety  as  well.  It  is  more  kindly, 
and  as  effectively^  written.  He  saw  what  allowance  could 
be  made  for  a  writer,  however  mistaken,  who  '  shews  great 

*  goodness  of  heart,  and  an  earnest  concern  for  the  welfare 
'of  his  country.'  Where  the  book  was  at  its  worst,  the 
man  might  he  at  his  best,  he  very  agreeably  shews. 
'  The  appearance  of  an  inn  on  the  road  suggests  to  our 
'  philosopher  an  eulogium  on  temperance ;  the  confusion 
'  of  a  disappointed  landlady  gives  rise  to  a  letter  on  resent- 
'  ment ;  and  the  view  of  a  company  of  soldiers  furnishes 

*  out  materials  for  an  essay  on  war/  As  to  the  anti- 
souchong  maniaj  Goldsmith  laughs  at  it :  and  this  was 
doubtless  the  wisest  way,  '  He^  exclaimed  Jonas  in  hor- 
ror, '  who  should  be  able  to  drive  three  Frenchmen  before 

*  himj  or  she  who  might  be  a  breeder  of  such  a  race  of 
'  men,  are  to  be  seen  sipping  their  tea !      What  a  wnld 

*  infatuation  is  this !  The  suppression  of  so  dangerous  a 
'  custom  depends  entirely  on  the  example  of  ladies  of  rank 
^in  this  coutitry.     Some  indeed  have  resolution  enough 

*  in  their  own  houses  to  confine  the  use  of  tea  to  their  own 

*  table  :  but  their  number  is  so  extremely  small,  amidst  a 
'  large  acquaintance  I  know  only  of  Mrs.  ,  .  .  whose 
'  name  ought  to  be  written  out  in  letters  of  gold/    ^  Thus 

*  we  see/   rejoins  Goldsmith,  '  how  fortunate  some  folks 

*  are.     Mrs.  ...  is  pi'aised  for  confining  luxury  to  her  own 

*  table :  she  earns  fame,  and  saves  something  in  domestic 
'  expenses  I  *  In  subsequent  serious  expostulation  with 
Mr.  Hanway  on  some  medical  assumptions  in  his  book, 
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the  reviewer  lays  aside  his  humble  patched  velvet  of  Bank- 
aide^  and  Bpeaks  as  though  with  nothing  less  invested  than 
the  President's  gold-headed  cane :  after  which  he  closes 
with  this  piece  of  quiet  good-sense.  ^  Yet  after  all,  why  so 
'violent  an  outcry  against  this  devoted  article  of  modem 
'  luxury  ?  Every  nation  that  is  rich  hath  had,  and  will 
'  have,  its  favourite  luxuries.  Abridge  the  people  in  one, 
'  they  generally  run  into  another.  And  the  reader  may 
'judge  which  will  be  most  eonducive  to  either  mental  or 
'bodily  health  :  the  watery  beverage  of  a  modem  fine 
'  lady,  or  the  strong  beer,  and  stronger  waters,  of  her  great- 
'  grandmother  ? ' 

This  paper  had  appeared  in  July :  in  which  number 
there  was  also  a  clever  notice  from  the  same  hand  of 
Dobson's  translation  of  the  First  Book  of  Cardinal  de 
Polignac's  Latin  poem  of  Anti- Lucretius :  the  poem  whose 
ill  success  stopped  Gray  in  what  he  playfully  called  his 
Tommy  Lucretius  ('De  Principiis  Cogitandi^).  The 
Cardinal's  work  I  may  mention  as  a  huge  monument 
of  vanity  :  the  talk  of  the  world  in  those  days,  now  for- 
gotten. It  was  the  work  of  a  life  ;  could  boast  of 
having  been  corrected  by  Boileau  and  altered  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth ;  and  was  kept  in  manuscript  so  long,  and 
so  often,  with  inordinate  self-complacency,  publicly  recited 
from  by  the  author  in  kind  earnest  of  what  the  world 
was  to  expect,  that  some  listeners  with  good  memories 
(Le  Clerc  among  them)  stole  its  best  passages,  and 
published  them  for  the  world's  earlier  benefit  as  their  own. 


^ 
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ThU  drove  the  poor  Cardinal  to  prematuiT  delivery,  aud 
ail  instalment  of  thirteen  thousand  lines  appeared;  of 
which  perhaps  one  line  (Eripuitque  Jovi  fnlmen^  Phce- 
boqiie  sagittas),  having  since  suggested  Franklin's  epitaph 
(Eripuit  coslo  fuhnen^  sceptnimque  tyrannis)^  has  a  chance 

to    live.       To    the 

August        Beview, 

among  other  mat- 

tera,        Goldsmith 

contributed  a  lively 

paper  on  those  new 

volumes    of    Vol- 

taire^s       Universal 

History^   which  so 

delighted  Walpoie: 
_  ^1  but  in  the  Septem- 

*^^  ber  number,  where 

he  remarks  on  Odea 
hj  Mr.  Grai/,  I  find  opinions  which  place  lu  Uvely  contrast 
the  obscure  Oliver  and  the  brilliant  Horace. 

Walpoie  called  himself  a  Whig,  in  compliment  to  his 
father;  but  except  in  his  rarer  humours  he  hated^  while  he 
envied^  all  things  popular,  '  I  am  more  humbled,*  was 
his  cry^  w  hen  thirsting  for  every  kind  of  notoriety,  '  I  am 
'  more  humbled  by  any  applause  in  the  present  age,  than 
*  by  hosts  of  such  critics  as  Dean  Miller/  He  was  very 
steady  in  his  fondness  for  Gray,  both  because  Gray  was 
master  of  some  secrets  of  their  earlier  life  that  a  little 
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affected  him^  and  because  there  was  that  real  indifference 
to  popidar  inflaences  in  the  poet^  which  the  wit  and  fine 
gentleman  was  anxious  to  have  credit  for.  Six  years  before 
the  present^  he  proclaimed  this  liking  to  the  world  as 
loudly  as  he  could^  by  a  Strawberry  Hill  edition  of  the 
Eton  CoUege  Ode  and  Churchyard  Elegy;  and  when  he 
heard^  in  the  July  of  this  year,  that  Gray  had  left  his  loved 
Pembroke  Hall  for  a  visit  to  Dodsley  the  bookseller,  he 
hurried  to  London,  as  he  says  himself,  to  ^  snatch  ^  away 
the  new  Odes  for  another  pet  publication  at  Strawberry 
HilL  These  were  the  Bard  and  the  Progress  of  Poesy  ; 
two  noble  productions,  it  must  surely  be  admitted,  what- 
ever of  cavil  can  be  urged  against  them :  though  not  to  be 
admired  as  Walpole  admired.  Their  weaknesses  were  to 
him  their  strength ;  he  treasured  every  obscure  allusion ; 
would  have  had  the  remoteness  and  violent  effort  even 
more  remote  and  violent ;  would  have  closed  the  page,  if 
he  could,  to  all  but  the  circles  he  moved  in ;  and  cherished 
most  those  too  fastidious  fears,  which  checked  Gray's 
otherwise  certain  flight  into  the  highest  poetic  heaven. 
On  the  other  hand  I  find  no  evidence  that  the  pathos  and 
sublimity  of  his  friend  had  rightly  affected  him  :  that  he 
could  sympathise  with  the  grand  tone  of  melancholy,  or 
discover  the  deep  and  touching  human  reference,  which 
prevail  over  every  minor  fault  in  those  remarkable  poems. 
He  never  praises  without  shewing  his  dislike  of  others, 
much  more  than  his  love  of  Gray.  *  You  are  very  parti- 
'  cular/  he  says  to  Montague,  *  in  liking  Gray's  Odes :  but 
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'  you  must  remember  the  age  likes  Akenside,  and  did  like 
^  Thomson!  Can  the  same  people  like  both  ?*  It  was  a 
habit  of  depreciation  much  in  the  manner  of  the  time. 
Even  the  enchanting  genius  of  Collins  struck  no  respon- 
sive chord  in  Gray  himself;  nor  had  the  Elegies  of  Shen- 
stone^  the  Imagination  of  Akenside,  or  even  the  Castle  of 
Indolence  itsellj  given  grateful  addition  to  the  lettered 
idleness  of  the  learned  poet  of  Pembroke  Hall, 

But  Goldsmith  was  not  yet  to  this  manner  bom,  and 
when  Mr.  Griffiths  laid  Gray^s  handsome  quarto  before 
him,  was  disposed  to  no  comparison  or  test  less  fair  than 
his  own  feeling  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  poetry.  And 
this  he  stated  with  a  strength  and  plainness^  which  marks 
with  personal  interest  what  was  said  of  Gray.  Verses  of 
his  ovni  he  had  already  \n'itten,  fragments  of  exquisite 
simplicity:  what  now  appears  will  one  day  give  thera 
unity  and  aim,  and  raise  them  into  enduring  structures. 
We  observe  the  gradual  development  of  settled  views ;  the 
better  defined  thoughts  which  these  rude  beginnings  of 
literature  are  breeding  in  him  ;  the  rich  upturning  of  the 
Boil  of  his  mind,  as  Mr.  Griffiths  passes  with  his  harrow. 
The  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  past  are  not  only  yielding 
fruit  to  him  now,  but  teaching  him  how  it  may  be  gathered. 

The  lesson  is  very  simple:  but  of  inappreciable  value* 
It  is  the  reverse  of  Horace  Walpole's,  It  is  to  study  the 
people,  whom  Walpole  would  disregard ;  to  address  those 
popular  sympathies,  which  he  ajBTected  to  despise;  to  spe^k 
the  language  of  the  heail,  of  which  he  knew  so  little;  and 
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before  all  things  study^  what  his  delicate  gentility  found 
onendurably  tedious^  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  poor. 
It  is  the  lesson  which  Roger  Ascham  would  have  taught  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  :  to  think  as  a  wise  man^ 
but  to  speak  as  the  common  people.  ^  We  cannot  witljioaft 
'  regret^'  Goldsmith  wrote^  '  behold  talents  so  capable  tit 
'  giving  pleasure  to  aU,  exerted  in  eflForts  that  at  best  can 

*  amuse  only  the  few :  we  cannot  behold  this  rising  poet 
'  seeking  fame  among  the  learned^  without  hinting  to  him 
'the  advice  that  Isocrates  used  to  give  his  scholars^ 
'  Study  the  People^     This  study  it  is  that  has  conducted 

*  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  up  to  immortality.  Pindar 
'  himself,  of  whom  our  modem  lyrist  is  an  imitator,  appears 
'  entirely  guided  by  it.  He  adapted  his  works  exactly  to  the 
^  dispositions  of  his  countrymen.     Irregular,  enthusiastic, 

*  and  quick  in  transition,  he  wrote  for  a  people  inconstant, 

*  of  warm  imagination,  and  exquisite  sensibility.  He  chose 
^  the  most  popular  subjects,  and  all  his  allusions  are  to 
^  customs  well  known,  in  his  days,  to  the  meanest  person.' 

Admirable  rebuke  to  those  who  seize  the  form,  but  not 
the  spirit,  of  an  elder  time ;  and  mistake  the  phrase  which 
passes  in  a  century,  for  the  heart  which  is  young  for  ever. 
The  poetical  genius  of  which  Goldsmith  is  already  conscious, 
was  in  its  essential  character  of  a  lower  grade  than  that 
of  Gray :  but  the  exquisite  uses  to  which  he  will  direct  it, 
the  wise  and  earnest  purpose  which  will  shape  and  control 
it,  are  to  be  read,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  excellent  piece 
of  criticism* 
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Mr.  Gray,    continued    Goldsmith,   wants    the   Greek        I 
writer^s  advantages.     '  He  speaks  to  a  people  not  easily        ' 
'impressed  with  new  ideas;   extremely  tenacious  of  the 
'  old;  with  diflSculty  warmed,  and  as  slowly  cooling  again. 
'  How  unsuited  to  our  national  character  is  that  species  of       ' 
'  poetry  which  rises  upon  us  with  unexpected  flights ;  where        I 
'  we  must  hastily  catch  the  thought,  or  it  flies  from  us ;        ' 
'  and  the  reader  must  largely  partake  of  the  poet's  enthu- 
'  siasm,  in  order  to  taste  his  beauties !     Mr.  Gray's  Odes,        \ 
*it  may  be  confessed,    breathe   much   of  the   spirit  of       i 
'  Pindar ;  but  they  have  also  caught  the  seeming  obscu-        \ 
'  rity,  the  sudden  transition,  and  hazardous  epithet  of  his        j 
'  mighty  master ;  all  which,  though  intended  for  beauties, 
'  will  probably  be  regarded  as  blemishes  by  the  genera- 
'  lity  of  his  readers.     In  short,    they  are  in  some  mea- 
'  sure  a  representation  of  what  Pindar  now  appears  to  be, 
'  though  not  what  he  appeared  to  the  States  of  Greece, 
'  when  they  rivalled  each  other  in  his  applause,  and  when        ' 
'  Pan  himself  was  seen  dancing  to  his  melody.'  Than  this,        ' 
nothing  happier  could  be  said. 

Of  the  capabilities  of  Gray's  genius,  misdirected  as  he 
thus  believed  it  to  be,  it  is  delightful  to  mark  Gt)ldsmith'8 
strong  appreciation.  He  speaks  of  him,  in  the  emphatic 
line  of  the  Country  Elegy,  as  one  whom  the  Muse  had 
marked  for  her  own.  He  grieves  that  'such  a  genius' 
should  not  do  justice  to  itself;  and  quotes  passages  from 
the  Bard  to  support  his  belief  that  they  are  as  great '  as 
'  anything  of  that  species  of  composition  which  has  hitherto 
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^  i^pesred  in  our  language^  the  Odes  of  Dryden  himself 
'not  excepted/  Certainly  to  the  two  exceptions  which^ 
while  Goldsmith  wrote,  Gray  was  describing  to  Hurd 
('My  firiends  tell  me  that  the  Odes  do  not  succeed^  and 
'write  me  many  topics  of  consolation  on  that  head:  I 
'have  heard  of  nobody  but  an  actor  and  a  doctor  of 
'  divinity  that  profess  their  esteem  for  them  ^),  might  with 
some  reason  have  been  added^  the  poor  monthly  critic 
of  The  Dunciad. 

With  this  Number  of  the  Review^  completing  the  fifth 
month  of  his  engagement^  his  labours  suddenly  closed. 
The  circumstances  were  never  clearly  explained ;  but  that 
a  serious  quarrel  had  arisen  with  his  employer,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Griffiths  accused  him  of  idleness :  said  he 
affected  an  independence  which  did  not  become  his  con- 
dition, and  left  his  desk  before  the  day  was  done.  Gold- 
smith retorted,  that  from  the  bookseller  he  had  suffered 
impertinence,  and  from  his  wife  privation;  that  Mr. 
Griffiths  withheld  common  respect,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  the 
most  ordinary  comforts;  that  they  both  tampered  with 
his  articles,  and  as  it  suited  their  ignorance  or  convenience 
wholly  altered  them;  and,  finally,  that  no  part  of  the 
contract  had  been  broken  by  himself,  having  always 
worked  incessantly  every  day  from  nine  o'clock  till  two, 
and  on  special  days  of  the  week  from  an  earlier  hour  until 
late  at  night.  Proof  of  the  most  curious  part  of  this 
counter-statement,  as  to  interpolation  of  the  articles,  was 
in  the  possession  of  his  first  biographers ;  and  as  it  now 
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appears,  from  a  published  letter  of  Dr.  Campbell  to  Bishop 
Percy,  was  at  the  last  moment,  in  fear  of  abuse  from  the 
Review,  suppressed. 

But  notwithstauding  the  quarrel,  and  Goldsmith^s  de- 
parture from  the  house,  Griffiths  retained  his  hold.  Lat-er 
events  will  show  this;  and  that  probably  some  small  advance 
was  his  method  of  effecting  it.  It  enabled  him  to  ke-ep  up 
the  appearance  of  civility  when  Goldsmith  left  his  door;  and 
to  keep  back  the  purpose  of  injury  and  insult  till  it  could  fall 
with  heavier  effect.  The  opportunity  was  not  lost  when  it 
came^  nor  did  the  bookseller's  malice  end  with  the  writer^s 
death.  *  Superintend  the  Monthly  Review  / '  cried  Griffiths, 
noticing,  in  the  Number  for  August  1774,  a  brief  memoir 
of  Goldsmith  in  which  his  connection  with  the  work  was 
so  described.  'We  are  authorised  to  say  that  this  is  a 
'  very  mistaken  assertion*  The  Doctor  had  his  merit  as  a 
'man  of  letters;  but  alas!    those  that  knew  him  must 

*  smile  at  the  idea  of  such  a  Superintendent  of  a  coucem 
'  which  most  obviously  required  some  degree  of  prudence, 

*  as  well  as  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  world*  It 
'  is,  however,  true  that  he  had  for  a  while  a  seat  at  our 
'board;  and  that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  books 
'extended,  he  was  not  an  unuseful  assistant.' 

And  so;  without  this  belauded  prudence;  without  this 
treasure  of  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  world ;  into 
that  wide,  friendless,  desolate  world,  the  poor  WTitcr,  the 
not  unuseful  assistant,  was  launched  again.  How  or 
where  he  lived  for  the  next  few  months,  is  matter  of  great 
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uncertainty.  But  his  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Temple 
Exchange  Coffee-House,  near  Temple-Bar,  where  the 
'  George'  he  celebrates  in  one  of  his  Essays  took  charge  of 
them ;  the  garret  where  he  wrote  and  slept  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  one  of  the  courts  near  the  neighbouring 
Salisbury  Square;  Doctor  Kippis,  one  of  the  Monthly 
Reviewers,  'was  impressed  by  some  faint  recollection  of 
'his  having  made  translations  from  the  French,  among 
'  others  of  a  tale  from  Voltaire ; '  and  the  recollection  is 
made  stronger  by  one  of  his  autographs  in  Heber's  Col- 
lection, which  purports  to  be  a  receipt  from  Mr,  Ralph 
Griffiths  for  ten  guineas,  probably  signed  a  day  or  two 
before  he  left  the  Monthlyy  for  translation  of  a  book 
entitled  Memoirs  of  my  Lady  B.  Another  writer  in  the 
Review,  Doctor  James  Grainger,  to  whom  his  residence  at 
The  Dunciad  had  made  him  known ;  and  of  whom  the 
translation  of  Tibulius,  the  Ode  to  Solitude^  and  the  poem 

I        of  the  Sugar-Cane,  have  kept  a  memory  very  pleasant, 

!        though  very  limited;   made  the  same  Coffee-House  his 

I  place  of  call,  and  often  saw  Goldsmith  there.  The  month 
in  which  he  separated  from  Griffiths  was  that  in  which 

I        Newberry's  Literary  Magazine  lost  Johnson^s  services; 

'  but  this  seems  the  only  ground  for  a  surmise  that  those 
services  were  replaced  by  Goldsmith's.  The  book  itself 
shows  little  mark  of  his  hand  until  his  admitted  connec- 

I        tion  with  it,  some  months  later. 

I  Toiling   thus  through  an  obscurity  dark  as   the  life 

itself,  the  inquirer  finds  on  a  sudden  a  glimpse  of  light, 
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which  for  an  instant  places  him  in  that  garret  near  Salis- 
bury Square.  Its  inmate  sits  alone  in  wretched  drudgery, 
when  the  door  opens,  and  a  raw-looking  country  youth  of 
twenty  stands  doubtfully  on  the  dolefol  thieshold.  Gold- 
smith sees  at  once  his  yoimgest  brother  Charles;  but 
Charles  cannot  bring  himself  to  see,  in  the  occupier  of 
this  miserable  dwelling,  the  brother  on  whose  supposed 
success  he  had  already  built  his  own !     Without  educa- 


tion, profession,  friends,  or  resource  of  any  kind,  it  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  this  enterprising  Irish  lad,  as  he 
lounged  in  weary  idleness  round  Ballymahon,  that  as 
brother  Oliver  had  not  been  asking  for  aaaistancc  lately, 
but  was  now  a  settled  author  in  London,  perhaps  he  had 
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gotten  great  men  for  his  friends^  and  a  kind  word  to  one 
of  them  might  be  the  making  of  his  fortune.  Full  of  this, 
he  scrambled  to  London  as  he  could,  won  the  secret  of 
the  house  from  the  Temple  Exchange  waiter  to  whom  he 
confided  his  relationship,  and  found  the  looked-for  archi- 
tect of  wealth  and  honour,  Jiere  !  '  All  in  good  time,  my 
'  dear  boy,'  cried  Oliver  joyfully,  to  check  the  bitterness  of 
despair.  '  All  in  good  time  :  I  shall  be  richer  by  and  by. 
'Beside  you  see,  I  am  not  in  positive  want.  Addison, 
'  let  me  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Campaign  in  a 
'garret  in  the  Hajnnarket,  three  stories  high;  and  you 
'  see  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only  got  to 
'the  second  story.'  He  made  Charles  sit  and  answer 
questions  about  his  Irish  friends:  but  at  this  point  the 

,        Ught   is    again  withdrawn,    and  for   some  two    months 

{        there  is  greater  darkness  than  before. 

i  Charles  quitted  London  in  a  few  days,  suddenly  and 

\        secretly  as  he  had  entered  it,  and  shortly  sailed,  'in  a 

I  'humble  capacity'  it  is  said,  for  Jamaica:  whence  he 
did  not  return  till  after  thirty  years,  to  tell  this  anec- 

'  dote.  The  next  clear  view  of  Oliver  is  from  a  letter  to 
his  brother-in-law  Hodson,  with  the  date  of  '  Temple 
'Exchange  Coflfee-House  (where  you  may  direct  an  an- 

I  '  swer),  Dec.  27,  1757 :'  fortunately  kept.  The  miserable 
year  had  brought  no  happier  Christmas  to  Goldsmith; 
but  he  writes  with  a  manly  cheerfulness,  which  oflFers  no 

;  selfish  afiront  to  the  unselfish  spirit  of  the  season.  Some 
unsuccessful  efibrts  of  this  Hodson  to  raise  a  subscription. 
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in  answer  to  the  supplication  for  Irish  aid  during  the  travel 
abroadj  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Charles ;  and 
gratitude,  for  a  little  made  Goldsmith  grateful,  prompted 
the  letter.  He  begins  by  remindiog  kis  kinsman  that 
his  last  letter  to  him  was  left  unanswered,  '  My  brother 
'  Charles,  however,  informs  me  of  the  fatigue  you  WTrc  at 
'  in  soliciting  a  subscription  to  assist  me,  not  only  among 
'  my  friends  and  relatives,  but  acquaintances  in  general. 
'  Though  my  pride  might  feel  some  repugnance  at  being 
'  thus  relieved,  yet  my  gi-atitude  can  suffer  uo  diminutioD. 

*  How  much   am  I  obliged  to  you,  to  them,  for  auch 

*  generosity,  or  *  *  why  should  not  your  virtues  have  their 
'  proper  name  ?  . .  for  such  charity  to  me  at  that  juncture, 

*  My  not  receiving  that  supply  was  the  cause  of  my 
'  present  esiabllshraent  in  London.  You  may  easily 
'  imagine  what  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was 

*  without  friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence : 
'  and  that  in  a  country  where  being  born  an  Irishman  was 

*  sufficient  to  keep  me  unemployed.  Many,  in  such 
'circumstances,  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  friar's 
'  cord,  or  the  suicide's  halter.     But,  with  all  my  folliea,  I 

*  had  principle  to  resist  the  one  and  resolution  to  combat 

*  the  other.  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present 
'  situation.  As  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should 
'  blush,  or  w^hieh  mankind  could  censure,  I  see  no  reason 

*  for  making  it  a  secret.  In  short,  by  a  very  little  practice 
'  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I 

*  make  a  shift  to  live.    Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce  us 
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'  to  the  gates  of  the  Muses  than  poverty ;  but  it  were  well 
'  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is,  they 
'  sometimes  choose  to  give  us  their  company  at  the  enter- 
'  tainment ;  and  Want,  instead  of  being  Gentleman-usher, 
'  often  turns  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  Thus,  upon  learn- 
'ing  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine  I  starve;  and  the 
'  name  of  an  author  naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret. 
'  In  this  particular  I  do  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my 
'  firiends.  But  whether  I  eat  or  starve,  live  in  a  first  floor 
'  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I  still  remember  them  with 
'  ardour.' 

This  glance  at  the  gloomy  aspect  of  his  present  fortunes, 
were  less  pathetic  to  me  if  it  had  been  less  playful.  His 
Irish  friends  had  shown  the  charitable  wish,  however 
unavailing ;  and  he  would  not  trouble  friendly  eyes  with 
needless  exhibition  of  his  sufferings,  or  make  Grim  Want 
the  Master  of  other  than  somewhat  cheerful  Ceremonies. 
Lightly  and  quickly  he  passes  from  the  subject,  to  that 
unaccountable  fondness  for  Ireland  already  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  letter.  What  little  pleasures  he  had 
ever  tasted  in  London,  he  says,  Irish  memories  had 
soured.  Signora  Columba  had  never  poured  out  all  the 
mazes  of  melody,  that  he  did  not  sit  and  sigh  for  Lissoy 
fireside,  and  Peggy  Golden's  song  of  Johnny  Armslroncfs 
I  Last  Good  Ni^ht.  'If  I  climb  Hampstead  Hill,  than 
I  *  where  Nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect, 
'  I  confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the 
'  little  mount  before  Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to 
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*  me,  the  most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature.    Before  Charles 

*  came  hither,  my  thoughts  sometimes  found  refuge  from 
'  severer  studies  among  my  friends  in  Ii*eland.  I  fancied 
'  strange  revolutions  at  home ;  but  I  find  it  was  the 
'  rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that  gave  an  imaginary  one 

*  to  objects  really  at  rest.  No  alterations  there.  Some 
'  friends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very  rich :  others 
'  very  fat,  but  still  very  poor.  Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear 
'of  xfQu  is,  that  you  sally  out  in  visits  among  the 
'  neighbours,  and  sometimes  make\  migration  from  the 

*  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  I  could  from  my  heart  iiish 
'that  you  and  your  wife,  and  Lissoy,  and  Ballyma- 
'hon,  and  all  of  you,  would  fairly  make  a  migration 
'into  MiddlesejE/  He  adds,  that  if  they  do  not,  be 
believes  he  must  go  next  year  to  see  them;  and  sub- 
scribes himself  his  ^dcar  Dan*s  affectionate  kinsman/ 

Poet  and  Physician:  ragged  livery  of  Grub  Street 
under  the  one  high-sounding  name,  and  wretched  fee-less 
patients  beneath  the  other.  He  was  the  poet  of  Hogarth's 
print,  which  the  common  people  then  hailed  with  laughter 
at  every  print-fehop;  he  was  again,  it  would  seem,  the 
poor  physician  of  the  patched  velvet  among  hovels  of 
Banki^ide ;  and  yet  it  was  but  pleasant  colouring  for  the 
comfort  of  brother-in-law  Hodson,  when  he  said  that  with 
both  he  made  a  shift  to  live.  With  even  more,  he  failed 
to  attain  that  object  of  humble  ambition. 

In  FebruRr}%  1 758,  two  duodecimos  appeared  with  this 
most  explanatory  title :  '  The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,  ctm- 
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*  demned  to  the  GaUeys  of  France  for  his  Religion.  Written 
'  by  himself.  Comprehending  an  account  of  the  various 
'distresses  he  suffered  in  shivery^  and  his  constancy  in 
'  8upp<MEting  ahoiost  every  cruelty  that  bigoted  zeal  could 
'  inilict^  or  human  nature  sustain.  Also  a  description  of 
'  the  Galleys^  and  the  service  in  which  they  are  employed. 
'The  whole  interspersed  with  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
'general  history  of  the  times  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
'years,  during  which  the  author  continued  in  slavery, 
'  till  he  was  at  last  set  free  at  the  intercession  of  the 

*  Court  of  Great  Britain.  Translated  from  the  Original, 
'just  published  at  the  Hague,  by  James  Willington/ 
James  Willington  was  in  reality  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The 
property  of  the  book  belonged  to  Griffiths,  who  valued  one 
name  quite  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  the  position  of  the 
translator  appears  in  the  subsequent  assignment  of  the 
manuscript,  at  no  small  profit  to  Griffiths,  by  the  Pater- 
noster-Bow bookseller  to  bookseller  Dilly  of  the  Poultry, 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas.  But  though  the  trans- 
lator's name  might  pass  for  Willington,  the  writer  could 
only  write  as  Goldsmith ;  though  with  bitterness  he  calls 
himself  '  the  obscure  prefacer,'  the  preface  is  clear,  grace- 
ful, and  characteristic,  as  in  brighter  days.  The  book 
cannot  be  recommended,  he  says,  '  as  a  grateful  entertain- 
'  ment  to  the  readers  of  reigning  romance,  for  it  is  strictly 
'true.  No  events  are  here  to  astonish;  no  unexpected 
'  incidents  to  surprise ;  no  such  high-finished  pictures,  as 
'  captivate  the  imagination,  and  have  made  fiction  fashion- 
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'able.  Our  reader  must  be  content  with  the  simple 
'  exhibition  of  truth.  He  must  be  satisfied  to  see  Vice 
'  triumphant  and  Virtue  in  distress ;  to  see  men  punished 
'  or  rewarded,  not  as  his  wishes  but  as  Providence  has 
'  thought  proper  to  direct ;  for  all  here  wears  the  face  of 

*  siucerity,*  He  glances  at  the  scenes  of  dungeon,  rack, 
and  scaffold  through  which  the  narrative  will  pass,  and 
calls  them  but  a  part  of  the  accumulated  wretchedness 
of  a  miscalled  glorious  time  *  while  LouiSj  surnamed  the 
'  Great,  was  feasting  at  Versailles,  fed  with  the  incense 

*  of  flattery,  or  sunk  in  the  lewd  embraces  of  a  prostitute/ 

But  why  stood  ^  James  Willington  *  on  the  title  page  of 
this  book,  instead  of  '  OU%"er  Goldsmith/  since  the  names 
were  both  unknown  ?  The  question  will  not  admit  of  a 
doubtful  answer,  though  a  braver  I  could  wish  to  have 
given.     At  this  point  there  is -evidence  of  despair* 

Not  without  well-earned  knowledge  had  Goldsmith 
passed  through  the  task-work  of  the  Monthly  Review; 
faculties  which  lay  unused  within  him,  w^re  by  this  time 
not  unknown;  and  a  stronger  man,  with  a  higher  con- 
stancy and  fortitude,  might  with  that  knowledge  have 
pushed  resolutely  on,  and,  conquering  the  fate  of  those  who 
look  back  when  their  objects  arc  forward,  found  earlier 
sight  of  the  singing  tiTC  and  the  golden  water.  But  to 
him  it  seemed  hopeless  to  climb  any  further  up  the  des- 
perate steep ;  over  the  dark  obstructions  which  the  world 
is  glad  to  interpose  between  itself  and  the  best  labourers 
in  its  service,  he  hatl  not  as  yet  risen  high  enough  to  see 
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the  glimmering  of  light  beyond.  Even  lower,  there- 
j  fore,  than  the  school-room  at  Doctor  Milner's,  from  which 
,        he  had  been  taken  to  his  literary  toil,  he  thought  himself 

now  descended;   and  in  a  sudden  sense  of  misery  more 

intolerable,  might  have  cried  with  Edgar, 

O  gods  !  who  is 't  can  say  <  I  am  at  the  worst '  I 
/  am  vforae  thtm  e'er  I  tocu, 

'  He  returned  to  Doctor  Milner's.  If  ever  again  to  return 
I  to  Literature,  to  embrace  it  for  choice  and  with  a  braver 
I        heart  endure  its  worst  necessities. 

i  There   came  that  time;    and  when,  eighteen  months 

I        after  the  present  date,  he  was  writing  the  Bee,  he  thus 

turned  into  pleasant  fiction  the  incidents  now  described. 

'  I  was  once  induced  to  shew  my  indignation  against  the 

'  public,  by  discontinuing  my  endeavours  to  please ;  and 

,        ^  was  bravely  resolved,  like  Raleigh,  to  vex  them  by  bum- 

1        '  ing  my  manuscripts  in  a  passion.     Upon  recollection, 

'  however,  I  considered  what  set  or  body  of  people  would 

'  be  displeased  at  my  rashness.     The  sun  after  so  sad  an 

I        '  accident,  might  shine  next  morning  as  bright  as  usual ; 

'  men  might  laugh  and  sing  the  next  day,  and  transact 

*  business  as  before ;  and  not  a  single  creature  feel  any 

'  regret  but  myself.     Instead  of  having  Apollo  in  moum- 

'  ing,  or  the  Muses  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen ;    instead  of 

'  having  the  learned  world  apostrophising  at  my  untimely 

I        '  decease ;    perhaps  all  Grub  Street  might  laugh  at  my 

'  fate,  and  self-approving  dignity  be  unable  to  shield  me 

'  from  ridicule.'     Worse   than    ridicule    had    he   spared 
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himBelf;,  with  timely  aid  of  these  better  thoughtd ;  but 
they  came  too  late.  He  made  his  mel&ncholy  journey  to 
Peckham^  and  knocked  at  Doctor  Milner^ts  door* 

The  schoolmaster  was  not  an  unkind  or  unfriendly 
man,  and  would  in  any  circumstances,  there  is  Utile  doubt, 
have  given  Goldsmith  the  shelter  he  sought.  It  happened 
now  that  he  had  special  need  of  him :  sickness  disabling 
himself  from  the  proper  school-attendance-  So  again 
installed  poor  usher,  week  passed  over  week  as  of  old, 
with  suffering,  contempt,  and  many  forms  of  care.  Milner 
saw  what  he  endiu'ed;  was  moved  by  it;  and  told  him 
that  as  soon  as  health  enabled  himself  to  resume  the  duties 
of  the  school,  he  would  exert  an  influence  to  place  bis 
usher  in  some  medical  appointment  at  a  foreign  station. 
He  knew  an  East  India  Director  through  whom  it  might 
be  done.  It  was  what  he  desired  before  all  things,  said 
Goldsmith  fervently. 

And  now,  with  something  Hke  the  prospect  of  a  settled 
future  to  bear  him  up  against  the  uncongenial  and  uncer- 
tani  present,  what  leisure  he  had  for  other  than  school 
labour  he  gave  to  a  literary  project  of  his  own  designing. 
This  was  natural ;  for  we  cling  with  a  strange  new  fondness 
to  what  we  must  soon  abandon,  and  it  is  the  strong 
resolve  to  separate  which  has  most  often  made  separation 
impossible.  Nor,  apart  from  this,  is  there  ground  for  the 
feeling  of  surprise,  or  the  charge  of  vacillating  purpose* 
Hia  daily  bre^d  provided  here,  literature  again  presented 
itself  In  his  thoughts  as  in  his  foreign  wanderings;  and  to 
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have  left  better  record  of  himself  than  the  garbled  page 
of  Griffiths'  Review,  would  be  a  comfort  in  his  exile. 
Some  part  of  his  late  experience^  so  dearly  bought^  shoiild 
be  freely  told ;  with  it  could  be  arranged  and  combined^ 
what  store  of  literary  fruit  he  had  gathered  in  his  travel ; 
and  no  longer  commanded  by  a  bookseller^  or  overawed 
by  an  old  woman^  he  might  frankly  deliver  to  the  world 
some  wholesome  truths  of  the  decay  of  letters  and  the 
rewards  of  genius.  In  this  spirit  he  conceived  the  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.  And 
if  he  had  reason  bitterly  to  feel^  in  his  own  case^  that  he 
had  failed  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  encircled  the 
profession  of  literature,  here  might  a  helping  hand  be 
stretched  forth  to  the  rehef  of  others,  still  struggling  for 
a  better  fate  in  its  difficiilt  environments. 

With  this  design  another  expectation  arose :  that  the 
publication,  properly  managed,  might  give  him  means  for 
the  outfit  his  appointment  would  render  necessary.  And 
he  bethought  him  of  his  Irish  friends.  The  zeal  so  lately 
professed  might  now  be  exerted  with  eflFect,  nor  plague 
their  pockets  or  his  pride.  In  those  days,  and  indeed  till 
the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  the  English  writer  had  no 
copyright  in  Ireland :  it  being  a  part  of  the  independence 
of  Irish  booksellers  to  steal  from  Enghsh  authors,  and  of 
the  Irish  parliament  to  protect  the  theft:  just  as,  not 
twenty  years  before  this  date,  that  excellent  native  parlia-  | 
ment  had,  on  the  attempt  of  a  Catholic  to  recover  estates        i 

which  in  the  manner  of  the  booksellers  a  Protestant  had        ! 
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seized^  voted  *  all  barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys  and  proc- 
'  tors,  who  should  be  concerned  for  him/  public  cnrmies  / 
But  that  serviceable  use  might  be  made  of  the  early 
transmission  to  Ireland  of  a  set  of  English  copies  of  the 
Enquin/^  by  one  who  had  zealous  private  friends  there, 
was  Goldsmith's  not  unreasonable  feeling;  and  he  would 
try  thisj  when  the  time  came.  Meanwhile  he  began  the 
work ;  and  it  was  probably  to  some  extent  advanced^  when, 
with  little  savuigs  from  the  school,  and  renewed  assur- 
ances of  the  foreign  appointment,  Doctor  Milner  released 
him  from  duties  which  the  necessity  (during  the  Doctor's 
illness)  of  flogging  the  boys  as  well  as  teaching  them,  had 
made  more  intolerable  to  the  child-loving  usher.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  IWitford  knew  a  lady  whose  husband  had  been 
at  this  time  under  Goldsmith's  caue ;  with  no  verj^  serious 
consequence. 

Escape  from  the  school  might  not  have  been  so  easy, 
but  for  the  lessening  chances  of  Doctor  Milner'«  recovery 
making  more  permanent  arrangements  advisable.  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  indeed,  whether  the  worthy  school- 
master's illness  had  not  already  ended  fatally ;  and  if  the 
kindness  I  have  recorded  should  not  rather  be  attributed  to 
his  son  and  successor  in  the  school,  Mr.  George  Milner, 
But  other  circumstances  clearly  invalidate  this.  In  August 
1758,  Goldsmith  again  claimed  facilities  for  decent  cor- 
respondence, among  the  Graingcrs  and  Kippises  and  other 
tavern  acquaintance,  at  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  Temple  Bar, 
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Grainger^  his  friend  Percy,  and  others  of  the  Griffiths^ 
ooimection,  were  at  this  time  busy  with  a  new  magazine : 
begun  with  the  present  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  ^  great 
'Mr.  Pitt,'  whose  successAil  coercion  of  the  king  made 
him  just  now  more  than  ever  the  darling  of  the  people. 
Griffiths  was  one  of  the  publishing  partners  in  The  Grand 
Magazine  of  Universal  Intelligence  and  Monthly  Chronicle 
of  our  own  Times  :  and  perhaps  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  the  known  contributions  of  some  of  his  acquaintance, 
traces  of  Goldsmith^s  hand  have  been  sought  in  the  work : 
in  my  opinion  without  success.     In  truth  the  first  number 
was  hardly  out  when  he  went  back  to  the  Peckham  school ; 
and  on  his  return  to  London,  though  he  probably  eked 
out  his  poor  savings  by  casual  writings  here  and  there,  it 
is  certain  that  on  the  foreign  appointment  his  hopes  con- 
tinued steadily  fixed,  and  that  the  work  which  was  to  aid 
him  in  his  escape  from  literature  (the  completion  of  the 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning,  or,  as  he  called 
it  before  publication,  the  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of 
Taste  and  Literature),  occupied  nearly  all  his  thoughts. 
He  was  again  in  London,  and  again  working  with  the 
pen ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the  bookseller's  slave,  nor  was 
literary  toil  his  impassable  and  hopeless  doom.     Therefore, 
in  the  confidence  of  swift  liberation,  and  the  hope  of  the 
new  career  that  brightened   in   his  sanguine  heart,  he 
addressed  himself  cheerily  enough  to  the  design  in  hand, 
and  began  solicitation  of  his  Irish  friends. 

Edward  Mills  he  thought  of  first,  as  a  person  of  some 
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influence.  He  was  his  relative,  had  been  his  fellow- 
collegian,  and  was  a  prosperous,  wealthy  man.  'Dear 
^  Sir,*  he  begins,  in  a  letter  dated  from  the  Temple  Ex- 
change Coffee  House,  on  the  7th  August,  and  discovered 
by  Bishop  Percy, 

"  You  have  qnitted,  I  find,  that  plan  of  life  which  yon  once 
intended  to  pursue,  and  given  up  ambition  for  domestic  tranquillity. 
Were  I  to  consult  your  satisfaction  alone  in  this  change,  I  have  the 
utmost  reason  to  congratulate  your  choice ;  but  when  I  consider 
my  own,  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret  that  one  of  my  few 
friends  has  declined  a  pursuit  in  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  success.  The  truth  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  am 
self-interested  in  my  concern  ;  and  do  not  so  much  consider  the 
happiness  you  have  acquired  as  the  honour  I  have  probably  lost  in 
the  change.  I  have  often  let  my  fancy  loose  when  you  were  the 
subject,  and  have  imagined  you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thundering  at 
the  bar ;  while  I  have  taken  no  small  pride  to  myself,  and  whis- 
pered all  that  I  could  come  near  that  this  was  my  cousin.  Instead 
of  this,  it  seems  you  are  merely  contented  to  be  a  happy  man  ;  to 
be  esteemed  only  by  your  acquaintance ;  to  cultivate  your  paternal 
acres ;  to  take  unmolested  a  nap  under  one  of  your  own  hawthorns, 
or  in  Mrs.  Mills*  bedchamber,  which  even  a  poet  must  confess  is 
rather  the  more  comfortable  place  of  the  two.  But  however  your 
resolutions  may  be  altered  with  regard  to  your  situation  in  life,  I 
persuade  myself  they  are  unalterable  with  respect  to  your  friends 
in  it.  I  cannot  think  the  world  has  taken  such  entire  possession 
of  that  heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship),  as  not  to  have  left  a 
comer  there  for  a  friend  or  two  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  even  I 
have  my  place  among  the  number.  This  I  have  a  claim  to  from  the 
similitude  of  our  dispositions ;  or  setting  that  aside,  I  can  demand 
it  as  a  right  by  the  most  equitable  law  in  nature  :  I  mean  that  of 
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retaliation :  for  indeed  you  have  more  than  your  share  in  mine.  I 
am  a  man  of  few  professions ;  and  yet  this  veiy  instant  I  cannot 
avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my  present  professions  (whi6h 
speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be  considered  only  a  pretext  to 
cover  a  request,  as  I  have  a  request  to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I 
know  you  are  too  generous  to  think  so ;  and  you  know  me  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  unnecessary  insincerity.  I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to 
make ;  but  as  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without 
diffidence  or  confusion.  It  is  in  short  this :  I  am  going  to  publish 
a  book  in  London,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Taste 
and  Literature  in  Europe,  Every  work  published  here,  the  printers 
in  Ireland  republish  without  giving  the  author  the  least  consideration 
for  his  copy.  I  would  in  this  respect  disappoint  their  avarice,  and 
have  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may  result  from  the  sale  of 
my  performance  there,  to  myself.  The  book  is  now  printing  in 
London  ;  and  I  have  requested  Dr.  Radcli£F,  Mr.  Lawder,  Mr. 
Bryanton,  my  brother  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith,  and  brother-in-law 
Mr.  Hodson,  to  circulate  my  proposals  among  their  acquaintance. 
The  same  request  I  now  make  to  you  ;  and  have  accordingly  given 
directions  to  Mr.  Bradley,  bookseller  in  Dame-street,  Dublin,  to 
send  you  a  hundred  proposals.  Whatever  subscriptions  pursuant 
to  those  proposals,  you  may  receive,  when  collected  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Bradley,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and 
be  accountable  for  the  books.  I  shall  not,  by  a  paltry  apology, 
excuse  myself  for  putting  you  to  this  trouble.  Were  I  not  con- 
vinced that  you  found  more  pleasure  in  doing  good-natured  things 
than  uneasiness  in  being  employed  in  them,  I  should  not  have 
singled  you  out  on  this  occasion.  It  is  probable  you  would  comply 
with  such  a  request  if  it  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  any  man 
of  learning  whatsoever ;  what  then,  may  not  he  expect  who  has 
claims  of  family  and  friendship  to  enforce  his  ?  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
sincere  friend  and  humble  servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith.'* 
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What  indeed  may  he  not  fi'ecly  expect,  who  is  to  receive 
nothing!  Nevertheless,  there  ia  a  worse  fool*s  paradise 
than  that  of  expectation.  To  teach  our  tears  the  easiest 
way  to  flow,  should  be  no  UDvalued  part  of  this  world's 
wisdom  :  Hope  is  a  good  friend,  even  when  the  only  one  : 
and  Goldsmith  was  not  the  worse  for  expecting,  though  he 
received  nothing.  Air.  Afills  left  his  poor  requests  un- 
heeded, and  his  letter  unacknowledged.  Sharking  book- 
sellers and  starring  authors  might  devour  each  other 
before  he  would  interpose ;  being  a  man,  as  his  old  sizar- 
relative  delicately  hinted,  with  paternal  acres  as  well  as 
boyish  friendships  to  cultivate,  arid  fewer  thorns  of  the 
world  to  struggle  with,  than  hawthorns  of  his  own  to  sleqi 
under.  He  lived  to  repent  it  certainly,  and  to  profess 
great  veneration  for  the  distinguished  writer  to  whom  he 
boasted  relationship ;  but  Goldsmith  had  no  more  pleasant 
hopea  or  friendly  correspondences  to  fling  away  upon  Mr. 
Mills  of  Roscommon.  Not  that  even  this  letter,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  had  been  one  of  very  confident  expectation.  Unusual 
cflFort  is  manifest  in  it ;  a  reluctance  to  bring  unseemly 
fancies  between  the  wind  and  Mr.  Mills*  gentility ;  a 
conventional  style  of  balance  between  the  *  pleasure  *  and 
the  ^  uneasiness '  it  talks  about ;  in  short,  a  forced  sup- 
pression of  everything  in  his  ow^n  state  that  may  affront 
the  acres  and  the  hawthorns. 

Seven  days  afterward  he  wTote  to  Bryanton,  with  a 
curious  contrast  of  tone  and  manner*  Even  Bryanton 
had  not  inquired  for  him  since  the  scenes  of  happier  years. 
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The  affectionate  rememberings  of  the  lonely  wanderer^  as  of 
the  straggling  author^  he  had  in  carelessness^  if  not  in  cold- 
ness^ passed  without  return.  Yet  here  heart  spoke  to  heart ; 
buoyant^  unreserved^  and  sanguine.  That  sorrow  lay  be- 
neath the  greetings^  was  not  to  be  concealed;  else  had  the 
words  which  cheerily  rose  above  it,  been  less  sincere.  But 
see,  and  make  profit  of  it :  how,  depressed  by  unavailing 
labours,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  disastrous  issue  of  de- 
feat and  flight,  he  shows  to  the  last  a  bright  and  cordial 
happiness  of  soul,  unconquered  and  unconquerable. 

'  I  have  heard  it  remarked,'  he  begins,  in  a  letter  also 
dated  from  the  Temple  Cofiee  House,  which  Mr.  Prior 
obtained  from  Bryauton's  son-in-law  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Handcock,  and  in  which,  where  the  paper  is  torn  or  has 
been  worn  away  by  time,  there  are  several  erasures  the 
reader  will  easily  supply, 

"  I  believe  by  yourself,  that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their 
wits,  fancy  every  body  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a  friend- 
ship that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can^t  avoid  thinking  yours  of 
the  same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  have  many  reasons  for  being  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  else  why  in  so  long  an  absence  was  I  never  made 
a  partner  in  your  concerns  ?  To  hear  of  your  successes  would  have 
given  me  the  utmost  pleasure  ;  and  a  communication  of  your  very 
disappointments  would  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel 
for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don't  conceive  how  un- 
kindly you  have  treated  one  whose  circumstances  afford  him  few 
prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from  the  happiness  of 
his  friends.     However,  since  you  have  not  let  me  hear  from  you,  I 
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have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your  neglect  by  frequently 
thinking  of  yon.  Eveiy  day  do  I  remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of 
yoor  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the  easy-chair:  recaU  the  yarious 
adventores  that  first  cemented  our  friendship  ;  the  school,  the 
college,  or  the  tavern  :  preside  in  £EUicy  over  your  cards :  and  am  dis- 
pleased at  your  bad  play  when  the  robber  goes  against  you,  though 
not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  once  was  your  partner.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections  should  be  so  much 
separated  and  so  differently  employed  as  we  are  ?  You  seem  placed 
at  the  centre  of  fortune's  wheel,  and,  let  it  revolve  never  so  fast, 
are  insensible  of  the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the 
circumference,  and  ....  disagreeably  round  like  a  whore  in  a  whirl- 
igig ....  down  with  an  intention  to  chide,  and  yet  methinks  .... 
my  resentment  already.    The  troth  is,  I  am  a  ...  .  regard  to  you : 

I  may  attempt  to  bluster Anacreon,  my  heart  is  respondent 

only  to  softer  affections.  And  yet,  now  I  think  on  H  again,  I  will 
be  angry.  God's  curse,  sir !  who  am  I  ?  Eh  !  what  am  I?  Do 
you  know  whom  you  have  offended  ?  A  man  whose  character  may 
one  of  these  days  be  mentioned  with  profound  respect  in  a  German 
Comment  or  Dutch  Dictionary  ;  whose  name  you  will  probably  hear 
ushered  in  by  a  Doctissimus  Doctissimorum,  or  heel-pieced  with  a 
long  Latin  termination.  Think  how  Goldsmithius,  or  Gubblegur- 
chius,  or  some  such  sound,  as  rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater,  will  become 
me.  Think  of  that !  God's  curse,  sir !  who  am  I?  I  must  own 
my  ill-natured  contemporaries  have  not  hitherto  paid  me  those 
honours  I  have  had  such  just  reason  to  expect.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
my  face  reflected  in  all  the  lively  display  of  red  and  white  paints 
on  any  sign-posts  in  the  suburbs.  Your  handkerchief  weavers  seem 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  my  merits  or  my  physiognomy,  and  the 
very  snuff-box  makers  appear  to  have  forgot  their  respect.  Tell 
them  all  from  me,  they  are  a  set  of  Gothic,  barbarous,  ignorant 
scoundrels.     There  will  come  a  day,  no  doubt  it  will :  I  beg  you 
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may  live  a  coaple  of  hundred  yean  longer,  only  to  see  the  day : 
when  the  ScaJigers  and  Daciers  will  vindicate  my  character,  give 
learned  editions  of  my  labours,  and  bless  the  times  with  copious 
comments  on  the  text.  You  shall  see  how  they  will  fish  up  the 
heavy  scoundrels  who  disregard  me  now,  or  will  then  offer  to  cavil 
at  my  productions.  How  will  they  bewail  the  times  that  suffered 
so  much  genius  to  lie  neglected !  If  ever  my  works  find  their  way 
to  Tartaiy  or  China,  I  know  the  consequence.  Suppose  one  of  your 
Chinese  Owanowitzers  instructing  one  of  your  Tartarian  Chiano- 
bacchhi.  You  see  I  use  Chinese  names  to  show  my  own  erudition, 
as  I  shall  soon  make  our  Chinese  talk  like  an  Englishman  to  show 
his.  This  may  be  the  subject  of  the  lecture :  Oliver  Goldsmith 
flourished  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.    He  lived  to  he 

an  hundred  and  three  years  old <ige  may  justly  be  styled  the 

sun  of and  the  Confucius  of  Europe learned 

worldf  were  anonymous,  and  have  probably  been  lost,  because  united 
with  those  of  others.  The  first  avowed  piece  the  world  has  of  his,  is 
entitled  an  *  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in 
Europe;^  a  work  ufell  worth  its  weight  in  diamotids.  In  this  he 
profoundly  explains  what  learning  is,  and  what  learning  is  not.  In 
this  he  proves  that  blockheads  are  not  men  of  wit,  and  yet  that  tnen 
of  wit  are  actually  blockheads.  But  as  I  choose  neither  to  tire  my 
Chinese  Philosopher,  nor  you,  nor  myself,  I  must  discontinue  the 
oration,  in  order  to  give  you  a  good  pause  for  admiration ;  and  I 
find  myself  most  violently  disposed  to  admire  too.  liet  me,  then, 
stop  my  fancy  to  take  a  view  of  my  future  self ;  and,  as  the  boys 
say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  I  am 
do^Mi,  where  the  devil  is  I?    Oh  Gods  !  Gods  !  here  in  a  oarret, 

WRITING  FOR  BREAD,  AND  EXPECTING  TO  BE  DUNNED  FOR  A  MILK- 
SCORE  !  However,  dear  Bob,  whether  in  penury  or  affluence,  serious 
or  gay,  I  am  ever  wholly  thine,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Give  my  ; 
no,  not  compliments  neither ;  but  something  .  .  .  most  warm  and 
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aioctfTB  wbh  thai  you  can  conceive,  to  yonr  mother  Mm.  BryaDtoa, 
to  Miss  Biyanton.  to  yourself ;  and  if  there  he  a  favourite  dog  in 
llie  fami]yi  let  me  be  reroerabered  to  it." 

In  a  garret^  writing  for  bread^  and  expecting 
TO  BE  DUNNED  FOR  A  MILK -SCORE,  The  Ordinary  fate 
of  Letters  in  that  age.  There  had  been  a  Christian  reli- 
gion extant  for  now  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years ;  for  so  long  a  time  had  the  world  been  acqtiainted 
with  its  spiritnal  responsibiHties  and  necessities  ;  yet  here, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  one 
common  eminence  conceded  to  the  spiritual  teacher,  the 
man  who  comes  upon  the  earth  to  lift  his  fellow-men  ahove 
its  miry  ways.  Up  in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread  he  cannot 
get,  and  dunned  for  a  milk-score  he  cannot  pay.  And 
age  after  age,  the  comfortable  prosperous  man  se^es  it ;  and 
calls  for  water  and  washes  his  hands  of  it ;  and  is  glad  to 
think  it  no  business  of  his ;  and  in  that  year  of  grace  and 
of  Goldsmith's  suffering,  had  doubtless  adorned  his  dining- 
room  with  the  Dutrest  Poet  of  the  inimitable  ilr.  Hogarth^ 
and  invited  laughter  from  easy  gueats  at  the  garret  and 
the  milk-score.  Yet  could  they  have  known  the  danger  to 
even  their  worldliest  exjmforts,  then  impendingj  perhaps 
they  had  not  laughed  so  heartily.  For  were  not  those 
very  citizens  to  be  indebted  to  Goldsmith  in  after  years  :  for 
cheerful  hours,  and  happy  thoughts,  and  fancies  that  would 
smooth  life's  path  to  their  children's  children  ?  And  now, 
without  a  friend,  with  hardly  bread  to  eat,  and  uncheercd 
by  a  hearty  word  or  a  smile  to  help  him  on,  he  sits  in  hi* 
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melancholy  garret^  and  those  fancies  die  within  him.  It  is 
but  an  accident  now,  that  the  good  Ficar  shall  be  born ; 
that  the  Gentleman  in  Black  shall  dispense  his  charities ; 
that  Croaker  shall  grieve;  Tant/  Lumpkin  laugh ;  or  the 


sweet  soft  echo  of  the 
Deserted  Filia/jfe  eome 
always  back  upon  the 
hearty  in  charity^  and 
kindnesB,  and  symputhy 
with  the  pcxjr*  For, 
Despair  is  in  the  gaiTet; 
poetj  overmastered  by  distresSj  seeks 
means  of  flight  and  exile.  With  a 
day-dream  to  his  old  Irish  playfellow,  a  sigh  for 
the  *  heavy  scoundrels  *  who  disregard  him,  and  a  wail  for 
the  age  to  which  genius  is  a  mark  of  mockery ;  he  turns 
to  that  first  avowed  piece,  which,  being  also  his  last,  is  to 
prove  that  '  blockheads  are  not  men  of  wit,  and  yet  that 
*  men  of  wit  are  actually  blockheads/ 
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A  proposition  which  men  of  wit  have  laboured  at  froni 
early  times;  have  proved  in  theor)^  and  worked  out  in 
practice,  '  How  many  base  men/  shrieked  one  of  them 
in  Elissabeth's  day,  who  felt  that  his  wit  had  but  made  him 
the  greater  blockhead ;  '  how  many  base  men  that  want 
'those  parts  1  have,  do  enjoy  content  at  will,  and  have 
'  wealth  at  command  !     I  call  to  mind  a  cobbler,  that  is 

*  worth  five  hundred  pounds ;  an  hostler,  that  has  buih  a 

*  goodly  tun  j  a  carman  in  a  leather  pilche,  that  has 
'  whipt  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  horse's  tail ;  and  I 

*  ask  if  1  have  more  than  these.  Am  I  not  better  born  ? 
'  am  I  not  better  brought  up  ?  yea,  and  better  favoured  ! 
'  And  yet  am  I  for  ever  to  sit  up  late,  and  rise  early,  and 
'  contend  with  the  cold,  and  converse  with  scarcity,  and 
'be  a  beggar?  How  am  I  crossed,  or  whence  is  this 
'curse,  that  a  scrivener  should  be  better  paid  than  a 
'scholar!^  Poor  Nash!  he  had  not  even  Goldsmith's 
fortitude,  and  his  doleful  outcry  for  money  was  a  lament- 
able exhibition,  out  of  which  no  good  could  come.  But 
the  feehng  in  the  miserable  num's  heart,  struck  at  the 
root  of  a  secret  discontent  which  not  the  strongest  men 
can  resist  altogether;  and  which  Goldsmith  did  not 
affect   to   repress,  when   he   found   himself,  as  he   says, 

*  starving  in  those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  stan^d 
'  before  him/ 

The  words  are  in  a  letter,  written  the  day  after  that  to 
Bryan  ton,  bearing  the  same  date  of  Temple  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  and  sent  to  Mrs*  Lauder ;  the  Jane  Contarine 
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of  his  happy  old  Sjhnore  time.  Mr.  Mills  afterward 
b^ged  this  letter  of  the  Landers^  and  from  the  friend  to 
whom  he  gave  it^  Lord  Carleton's  nephew^  it  was  copied  for 
Bishop  Percy  by  Edmond  Malone.  As  in  those  abeady 
given^  the  style^  with  its  simple  air  of  authorship^  is 
eminently  good  and  happy.  The  assumption  of  a  kind 
of  sturdy  independence^  the  playful  admission  of  well- 
known  faults^  and  the  incidental  slight  confession  of 
sorrows ;  have  graceful  relation  to  the  person  addressed^ 
and  the  terms  on  which  they  stood  of  old.  His  uncle 
was  now  in  a  hopeless  state  of  living  deaths  from  which, 
in  a  few  months,  the  grave  released  him;  and  to  this 
the  letter  affectingly  refers. 


"  If  yon  should  ask,"  it  began,  "  why,  in  an  interval  of  so  many 
years,  yon  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  Madam,  to  ask  the  same 
question.  I  have  the  best  excuse  in  recrimination.  I  wrote  to  Kil- 
more  from  Leyden  in  Holland,  from  Louvain  in  Flanders,  and  Rouen 
in  France,  but  received  no  answer.  To  what  could  I  attribute  this 
silence  but  to  displeasure  or  forgetfulness  ?  Whether  I  was  right  in 
my  conjecture  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  this  I  must  inge- 
nuously own,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavoured 
to  forget  themy  whom  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting  me.  I 
have  attempted  to  blot  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I  confess 
it,  spent  whole  days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart. 
Could  I  have  succeeded,  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this 
renewal  of  a  discontinued  correspondence  ;  but,  as  every  effort  the 
restless  make  to  procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all 
my  attempts  contributed  to  impress  what  I  would  forget  deeper  on 
my  imagination.    But  this  subject  I  would  willingly  turn  from,  and 
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yet,  *  for  the  soul  of  me,*  I  can't  till  1  have  said  iill.  I  was,  Madam, 
when  I  discontinued  writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such  circumstaneeA, 
that  all  my  endeavours  to  continue  yonr  regards  might  be  attributed 
to  wrong  motives.  My  lettem  might  be  looked  upon  aa  the  petitions 
of  a  beggar,  and  not  the  offerings  of  a  friend  ;  while  ail  my  profes- 
sions, instea*!  of  being  considered  as  the  result  of  disinterested 
esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  insincerity.  I  believe,  indeed, 
yon  had  too  much  generosity  to  place  them  in  such  a  light,  bat  I 
could  not  hear  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  suspicion.  The  most 
delicate  friendships  are  always  most  sensible  of  the  slightest  inva- 
sion, and  the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the  wannest 
regard.  1  could  not . .  I  own  I  could  not , ,  continue  a  correspondence 
in  which  every  acknowledgment  for  past  favours  might  be  considered 
aa  an  indirect  request  for  future  ones  ;  and  where  it  might  be 
thought  1  gave  my  heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I 
was  conscious  of  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested 
principles.  It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough  ; 
but  yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  who  know  me 
.  at  all,  know  that  1  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  principle! 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest  of 
his  friend  more,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I  have 
often  affected  bitmtness  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flatteiy  ;  have 
frequently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits  too  obvious  to  escape 
notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to  those  inst^mces  of  good  natare 
and  good  sense,  which  I  could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud  ;  and  all 
this  lest  1  should  be  ranked  among  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say  *  very 
true  *  to  all  that  is  said  ;  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-tahle  ;  whose 
narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle  than  the  circumference 
of  a  guinea  ;  and  who  had  rather  l»e  i^ckoning  the  money  in  your 
jiocket  ihan  the  virtue  of  your  breast.  All  this,  I  say,  1  have  done, 
and  a  thousand  other  very  silly,  though  very  disinterested,  things  in 
my  time ;  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares  a   farthing  about  me. 
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God's  cone,  Madam !  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  he  should  once  in 
hia  Hie  foiget  you,  who  has  been  all  his  life  foigetting  himself  ? 
However,  it  is  probable  yon  may  one  of  these  days  see  me  turned 
into  a  perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a  mouse-hole. 
I  have  already  given  my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in  the 
state  of  my  finances.  I  declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less 
sugar  in  my  tea,  and  check  my  grate  with  brick-bats.  Instead  of 
liMigiwg  my  room  veith  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  wiih  maxims 
of  frugality.  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and  won't 
be  a  bit  too  expensive  ;  for  I  will  draw  them  all  out  with  my  own 
hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  the 
parings  of  my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on 
a  dieet  of  clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen  ;  of  which  the 
following  will  serve  as  a  specimen.  Looi  sharp :  Mind  the  main 
dumce :  Mon^  is  money  now :  If  you  have  a  thousand  pounds  you 
can  put  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you  are  tcorth  a  thousand 
pounds  evety  day  of  the  year :  Take  a  farthing  from  a  hundred  and 
ii  will  be  a  hundred  no  longer.  Thus,  which  way  soever  I  turn  my 
eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of  those  friendly  monitors ;  and  as 
we  are  told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his  room  round  with  looking-glass 
to  correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my  apartment  shall  be  furnished 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  correct  the  errors  of  my  mind.  Faith  ! 
Madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason, 
to  say  without  a  blush  how  much  I  esteem  you.  But,  alas  !  I  have 
many  a  fatigue  to  encounter  before  that  happy  time  comes,  when 
your  poor  old  simple  friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance 
of  his  nature  ;  sitting  by  Kilmore  fire-side,  recount  the  various  adven- 
tures of  a  hard-fought  life  ;  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the  day  ;  join  his 
flute  to  your  harpsichord  ;  and  forget  that  ever  he  starved  in  those 
streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved  before  him.  And  now  I 
mention  those  great  names ...  my  Uncle  !  he  is  no  more  that  soul  of 
fire  as  when  once  I  knew  him.     Newton  and  Swift  grew  dim  with 
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age  ftB  wall  a»  he.  But  what  shall  1  say  ?  Hia  mmd  was  too  active 
nn  inhahiiant  not  to  disorder  the  feeble  maoiion  of  itfi  abode  :  for 
the  nche&t  jeweln  wxniest  wear  their  settings*  Vet  who  but  the 
fpcil  would  lameixt  hi»  condition  !  He  now  forgets  the  calamities  of 
life.  Perhaps  indulgent  Heayen  b»  giTeii  him  a  foftelaste  of  that 
tranquillity  here,  which  he  so  well  desen^es  hereafter  ....  But  I  must 
come  to  business  ;  for  business,  as  one  of  my  maxims  tells  me,  must 
be  minded  or  ioct.  I  am  going  topubli&b  in  London,  a  book  entitled 
The  Presmi  Si&ie  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe,  The  book- 
sellers in  Ireland  republiish  every  performance  there  without  making 
the  autl>or  any  consideration.  I  would,  in  this  mspect,  disappoint 
their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my  labour  to  myself.  I 
must  therefore  request  Mr.  Lauder  to  circulate  among  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  a  hundred  uf  my  proposals,  which  I  have  given 
the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley  in  Dame  Street,  directions  to  send  to 
him.  If,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  he  should  receive  any 
Bubscriptions,  I  entreat,  when  collected,  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Bradley,  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be  accountable 
for  the  work,  or  a  return  of  the  subscription.  If  this  request 
(whicli,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will  in  some  measure  be  an  encour- 
agement to  a  man  of  learning)  should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome, 
I  would  not  press  it ;  for  I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have 
my  labours  go  a-begging ;  but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lauder  (and  sure  1 
ought  to  know  him),  he  will  accept  the  employment  with  pleasure. 
All  1  can  say  .  ,  if  he  writes  a  book,  I  i^'ill  get  him  two  hundred 
subscribers,  and  those  of  the  best  wits  in  Euro|>e.  W^hether  this 
request  is  complied  with  or  not,  1  shall  not  be  uneasy  ;  but  there  is 
one  petition  I  must  make  to  him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with 
the  warmest  ardour,  and  in  which  1  cannot  bear  a  refusal,  I  mean, 
dear  Madam,  that  1  may  1m?  allowed  to  subscribe  myself,  your  ever 
affectionate  and  obliged  kinsman,  Oliveb  OoLnfewiTfi.  Now  ««e 
how  I  blot  anil  blonder,  when  I  am  asking  a  favour." 
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In  none  of  these  letters^  it  wiU  be  observed^  is  allusion 
made  to  the  expected  appointment.  To  make  jesting  boast 
of  a  visionary  influence  with  two  hundred  of  the  best  wits 
in  Europe^  was  pleasanter  than  to  make  grave  confession 
of  himself^  as  a  wit  taking  sudden  flight  from  the  scene  of 
defeat  and  failure.  It  was  the  old  besetting  weakness. 
But  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter^  the  appoint- 
ment was  received.  It  was  that  of  medical  officer  to  one 
of  the  factories  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  was  forwarded 
by  Doctor  Milner's  friend^  Mr.  Jones^  an  East  India 
Director;  and  the  worthy  schoolmaster  did  not  outlive 
more  than  a  few  weeks  this  honest  redemption  of  his 
promise.  It  was  now  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be 
broken  to  his  Irish  friends  j  and  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Henry.  The  letter  is  lost;  but  some  passages  of  one  of 
nearly  the  same  date  to  Mr.  Hodson^  have  had  a  better 
fortune. 

'  Dear  Sir/  it  began^  in  obvious  allusion  to  some  staid 
and  rather  gratuitous  reproach  from  the  prosperous  bro- 
ther-in-law, '  You  cannot  expect  regularity  in  one  who  is 
'  regular  in  nothing.  Nay,  were  I  forced  to  love  you  by 
'  rule,  I  dare  venture  to  say  I  could  never  do  it  sincerely. 
'  Take  me,  then,  with  all  my  faults.  Let  me  write  when  I 
'  please ;  for  you  see  I  say  what  I  please,  and  am  only  think- 
'  ing  aloud  when  writing  to  you.  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
'  of  my  intention  of  going  to  the  East  Indies.     The  place 

*  of  my  destination  is  one  of  the  factories  on  the  coast  of 

*  Coromandel,  and  T  go  in  quality  of  physician  and  surgeon; 
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*  for  which  the  Coinpany  has  signed  my  warranty  which 
'  has  ahready  cost  me  ten  poands.  I  must  also  pay  fifty 
'  pounds  for  my  passage^  and  ten  pounds  for  my  sea  stores ; 

*  and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of  my  equipment  will 
'amount  to  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  more.  The  salary 
'is  but  trilling,  namely  a  hundred  pounds  a  yearj 
'but  the  other  advantages,  if  a  person  be  prudent,  are 
'  considerable.  The  practice  of  the  place^  if  I  am  rightly 
'  infonnedj  generally  amounts  to  not  less  than  a  thousand 

*  pounds  a  year,  for  which  the  appointed  physician 
'has  an  exclusive  privilege.  This,  with  the  advantages 
'  resulting  from  trade,  and  the  high  interest  which  money 
'  bears  (namely  twenty  per  cent),  are  the  inducements 
'  which  persuade  me  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  sea,  the 

*  dangers  of  war,  and  the  still  greater  dangers  of  the 

*  climate ;  which  induce  me  to  leave  a  place  where  I  am 

*  every  day  gaining  friends  and  esteem,  and  where  I 
'  might  enjoy  all  the  convenieneea  of  life/ 

The  time  for  tine  clothes  had  not  come  ;  but  the  same 
weakness  proni])ted  tine  words,  in  that  hour  of  dire  extre- 
mity. Of  the  *  friends  and  esteem '  he  was  gaining ; 
of  the  '  conveniences  of  life '  that  were  awaiting  him  to 
enjoy;  these  pages  have  told,  and  have  more  to  tell.  But 
why,  in  the  confident  hope  of  brighter  days,  dwell  on  the 
darkness  of  the  past  ?  or  show  the  squalor  that  still  sur- 
rounded him  ?  Of  already  sufficiently  low  esteem  were 
wit  and  intellect  in  Ireland,  to  give  purse-fed  ignorance 
another  triimiph  over  them,  or  again  needlessly  invite  to 
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himself  the  contempts  and  sneers  of  old.  Yet^  though 
die  aadneas  he  ahnost  wholly  suppressed  while  the  ap- 
pointment was  but  in  expectation^  there  was  now  less 
reason  to  indulge ;  to  seem  other  than  he  was^  even  thus^ 
was  an  effort  far  Arom  successful^  and  marked  with  a 
somewhat  painful  distraction  of  feeling  and  phrase  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Hodson. 


^  I  am  certainly  wrong/'  he  continnes,  "  not  to  be  contented  with 
what  I  already  possess,  trifling  as  it  is ;  for  should  I  ask  myself  one 
serions  question,  what  is  it  I  want?  what  can  1  answer.  My 
desires  are  as  capricious  as  the  big-bellied  woman's,  who  longed  for 
a  piece  of  her  husband's  nose.  I  have  no  certainty,  it  is  true  ;  but 
why  cannot  I  do  as  some  men  of  more  merit,  who  have  lived  on 
more  precarious  terms  ?  Scarron  used  jestingly  to  call  himself  the 
Biarquis  of  Quenault,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bookseller  who 
employed  him  ;  and  why  may  not  I  assert  my  privilege  and  quality 
on  the  same  pretensions  ?  Yet,  upon  deliberation,  whatever  airs  I 
give  myself  on  this  side  of  the  water,  my  dignity,  I  fancy,  would  be 
evaporated  before  I  reached  the  other.  I  know  you  have  in  Ire- 
land a  very  indifferent  idea  of  a  man  who  writes  for  bread,  though 
Swift  and  Steele  did  so  in  the  earliest  part  of  their  lives.  You 
imagine,  I  suppose,  that  every  author  by  profession  lives  in  a  garret, 
wears  shabby  clothes,  and  converses  with  the  meanest  company. 
Yet  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  single  writer  who  has  abilities  to 
translate  a  French  novel,  that  does  not  keep  better  company,  wear 
finer  cloths,  and  live  more  genteelly,  than  many  who  pride  them- 
selves for  nothing  else  in  Ireland.  I  confess  it  again,  my  dear  Dan, 
that  nothing  but  the  wildest  ambition  could  prevail  on  me  to  leave 
the  enjojrment  of  the  refined  conversation  which  I  am  sometimes 
permitted  to  partake  in,  for  uncertain  fortune  and  paltry  show. 
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YovL  cftimoi  conceive  how  I  &m  sometimes  divided.  To  leave  ftU 
Uiat  is  dear  to  me  gives  me  pain  ;  but  wlieti  I  consider  I  may  pos- 
sibly acquire  a  gente«l  independaDce  for  life  ;  when  1  ibmk  of  that 
dignity  whicb  philosophy  cUumtj,  to  miae  itself  above  contempt  and 
ridicule ;  when  I  think  thus,  I  eagerly  long  to  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  separating  myself  from  the  vulgar,  as  much  in  my  circum- 
stances as  I  am  already  in  my  sentiments.  I  am  going  to  publish  a 
book^  for  an  account  of  which  I  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  1  wrote 
to  my  brother  Goldsmith.  Circulate  for  me  among  your  acqxtaini- 
onces  a  hundred  proposals^  which  I  have  given  orders  may  be  sent 
to  you ;  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  you  should  re* 
ceive  any  subscriptions^  let  them,  when  collected,  be  tninsmitted  to 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  wiU  give  you  a  i-eceipt  for  the  same*  I  know 
not  how  my  desire  of  seeing  Ireland,  which  had  ao  long  slept,  has 
again  revived  with  so  much  ardour.  Bo  weak  is  my  temper,  and  so 
unsteady,  that  I  am  frequently  tempted,  particularly  when  low 
spirited,  to  return  home  and  leave  my  fortune,  though  just  begin- 
niiig  to  look  kinder.  But  it  shall  not  be.  In  £ve  or  six  years 
I  expect  to  indulge  these  transports.  I  ind  I  ^I'ant  con^toiion, 
and  a  strong  steady  diapoeition,  which  alone  makes  men  great.  I 
will,  however,  correct  my  faults^  since  1  am  conscious  of  them." 

With  such  professions  weakness  continues  to  indulge 
itselfj  and  faults  are  perpetuated.  But  great  allowanoea 
are  due.  Of  the  state  of  Irish  society,  which  he  knew  so 
well  and  so  often  sarcastically  painted,  these  Irish  friends, 
and  the  circle  he  addressed  through  them,  were  clearly 
yery  notable  specimens :  his  prosperous  brother-in-law,  for 
whom  his  youth  had  been  embittered  with  loss  and  worldly 
disadvantage^  and  whose  most  sohd  repayment  of  help 
came  in  shape  of  a  prudent  maxim  or  news  of  an  aboFtiTe 
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snbtcription^  being  perhaps  the  best  of  them.  The  rest^ 
cirelewi,  yet  saspicioas;  vain,  whether  rich  or  poor;  extra- 
vagant in  everything  but  honourable  action ;  pretending, 
▼nlgar;  and  priding  themselves  on  nothing  so  much  as 
the  keeping  better  company,  wearing  finer  clothes,  and 
living  more  genteely,  than  their  neighbours.  Among 
aneh  there  was  little  chance  of  decent  consideration,  truly, 
if  a  garret,  shabby  clothes,  and  conversation  with  the 
meanest  company,  were  set  seriously  and  hopelessly  forth 
as  his  only  and  inextricable  doom.  The  real  error  lay  in 
the  giving  faith  of  any  kind  to  this  external  aid;  since  it 
weakened  the  help  that  rested  in  himself.  When  the 
daim  of  ten  pounds  for  his  appointment-warrant  came 
upon  him,  it  found  him  less  prepared  because  of  vague 
expectations  raised  on  these  letters  to  Mills  and  the 
Landers.  But  any  delay  might  be  fatal;  and  in  that  con- 
dition of  extremity,  whose  'wants,'  alas,  are  anything  but 
'  capricious,'  he  bethought  him  of  the  Critical  Review, 
saw  promise  in  its  rivalry  to  Griffiths,  and  went  to  its 
proprietor  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton. 

The  bookseller,  who  had  just  made  a  large  fortune  out 
of  Smollett's  History,  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  perhaps 
already  conscious  of  the  value  of  Griffiths'  discarded 
writer.  He  made  him  a  small  advance,  and  received 
three  papers  for  the  Critical.  One  appeared  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  the  others  were  in  the  new  year 
number.  All  three  had  relation  to  a  special  subject; 
and,  as  connected  with  such  a  man's  obscurest  fortunes. 
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have  an  interest  hardly  less  than  that  of  writings 
connected  with  hU  fame.  An  author  is  seen  in  the 
effulgence  of  established  repute^  or  discovered  by  the 
cries  of  stragghng  distress*     By  both  '  you  shall  know 

*  him/ 

Ovid  was  the  leading  topic  in  all  three.  His  Fasti, 
translated  by  a  silly  schoolmaster  named  Massey;  his 
Epistles^  translated  fay  a  pedantic  pedagogue  named  Bar- 
rett ;  and  an  antidote  to  hie  Art  of  Love,  in  an  Art  of 
Pleasing  by  Mr,  Marriott;  were  the  matters  taken  in 
hand.  The  Art  af  Pleasing  so  far  suggested  comparison 
with  the  Roman  poet,  *  that  as  one  performance  of  Ovid 
'  was  styled  TrisHa  from  the  subject,  Mr.  Marriott's  pro-* 

*  duction  should  be  styled  Tristia  from  the  execution ; ' 
whdc  the  English  Fusti  induced  not  only  hearty  sorrow 
'  that  our  poor  friend^  Ovid^  should  send  his  Sacred 
^  Calendar  to  us  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Massey^ 
'  who,  like  an  ignorant  footman,  has  entirely  tbrgot  his 
'  master's  message,  and  substituted  another  in  its  room 

*  very  unlike  it,'  but  a  hope  not  less  hearty  that  the  said 
Mr.  Massey  *  would  not  for  the  future  injure  those  poor 

*  ancients  who  never  injured  him,  by  pestering  the  world 
'  with  translations  that  even  his  own  schoolboys  should 
'  be  whipped  for/  Nor  with  less  just  severity  was  the  last 
of  these  unhappy  gejitlemen  rebuked.  With  very  lively 
power  he  dissected  the  absurdities  of  the  English  version 
of  his  poor  classical  friend's  Epistles:  a  classic  to  all 
appearance,  doomed,  he  humoiKiusly  inteq)osed,  '  to  succesB 
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'  in  Metamorphoses :  being  sometimes  transposed  by 
'  schoohnasters  unacquainted  with  English^  and  sometimes 
'  transversed  by  ladies  unacquainted  with  Latin :  alter- 
'  nately  wearing  the  dress  of  a  pedant  or  a  rake^  and 
'  either  crawling  in  humble  prose  or  having  hints  ex- 
'  plained  into  unbashful  meaning/  He  shewed  that  Mr. 
Barrett  was  a  bad  critic,  and  no  poet ;  and  he  passed  from 
lofty  to  low  in  his  illustrations,  with  very  amusing  effect. 
'  Parenthetically  clapping  one  sentence  within  another/ 
seemed  Mr.  Barrett's  great  accomplishment ;  and  this,  said 
Goldsmith,  'contributes  not  a  little  to  obscurity;  and 
'  obscurity,  we  all  know,  is  nearly  allied  to  admiration. 
' '  Thus,  when  the  reader  begins  a  sentence  which  he  finds 
'  pregnant  with  another,  which  still  teems  with  a  third, 
'  and  so  on,  he  feels  the  same  surprise  which  a  country- 
'  man  does  at  Bartholomew  fair.  Hocus  shows  a  bag,  in 
'  appearance  empty;  slap,  and  out  come  a  dozen  new  laid 
'  eggs ;  slap  again,  and  the  number  is  doubled;  but  what 
'  is  his  amazement,  when  it  swells  with  the  hen  that  laid 
'  them ! '  The  poetry  and  criticism  disposed  of,  the 
scholarship  shared  their  fate.  Mr.  Barrett  being  master 
of  the  thriving  grammar-school  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  and 
having  the  consequence  and  pretension  of  a  so-called 
learned  man,  'we  are  not  going;,'  said  Goldsmith,  'to 
'  permit  an  ostentation  of  learning  to  pass  for  merit,  nor 
'  to  give  a  pedant  quarter  on  the  score  of  his  industry, 
'  even  though  he  took  refuge  behind  Arabic,  and  pow- 
'  dered  his  hair  with  Hieroglyphics.' 
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In  the  garret  of  Griffitbsi  he  would  hardly  have  con- 
ceded so  much ;  and  since  then,  the  world  had  not  been 
teaching  him  literary  charity.  These  Ovid  translations  had 
not  unnaturally  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  master  of 
the  art ;  on  him  who  was   the  father  of  authorship   by 

^profession;  and  the  melancholy  image  which  rose  to 
a  mind  so  strongly  disposed  to  entertain  it  then,  of 
great  '  Dryden  ever  poor/  and  obliged  by  his  *  miseries ' 
to  suffer  '  fleeting  performances  *  to  be  '  quartered  on  the 
'  lasting  merit  of  his  name/  did  not  the  more  entitle  to 
any  mercy  which  truth  could  not  challenge    for    them, 

I  these  gentlemen  of  a  more  thriving  profession  who  had 
thrust  themselves  uninvited  and  unqualified  on  the  barren 
land  of  authorship.  *  But  let  not  the  reader  imagine/  he 
said,  *we  can  find  pleasure  in  thus  exposing  absurdities, 
'  which  arc  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof.  \\Tiile  we 
'  censure  as  critics  wc  feel  as  men ;  and  could  sincerely 

*  wish  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is  perhaps  the  venial 
'  one  of  ^Titing  bad  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in 
'  this  respect  as  we  do,  not  as  faults  but  foibles :  they  may 
'  be  good  and  useful  members  of  society,  without  being 
'  poets.  For  who  that  has  a  regard  for  the  public,  for  the 
'  literary  honour  of  our  country,  for  the  figmre  we  shall 

*  one  day  make  among  posterity,  would  not  choose  to 
'  sec  such  humbled  as  are  possessed  only  of  talents  that 
'  might  have  made  good  cobblers,  had  fortune  turned 
'  them  to  trade  ?     The  regions  of  taste  can  be  travelled 

*  only  by  a  few,  and  even  thoae  often  find  indifferent 
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'  acoommodation  by  the  way.  Let  sach  as  have  not  got  a 
'  passport  firom  nature  be  content  with  happiness^  and 

*  leave  the  poet  the  nnrivalled  possession  of  his  misery^ 
'  his  garret^  and  his  fame.  We  have  of  kte  seen  the 
'  republic  of  letters  crowded  with  some^  who  have  no  other 
'  pretensions  to  applause  but  industry^  who  have  no  other 

*  merit  but  that  of  reading  many  books  and  making  long 
'  quotations :  these  we  have  heard  extolled  by  sympathetic 
'  dunces^  and  have  seen  them  carry  off  the  rewards  of 
'  genius :  while  others^  who  should  have  been  bom  in 

*  better  days^  felt  all  the  wants  of  poverty^  and  the  agonies 
'  of  contempt/  So  will  truth  force  its  way,  when  out  of 
Irish  hearing.  The  friends,  the  esteem,  and  the  conve- 
niences, of  the  poet's  life,  are  briefly  summed  up  here. 
His  misery,  his  garret,  and  his  fame. 

With  part  of  the  money  received  from  Hamilton  he 
moved  into  new  lodgings :  took  '  unrivalled  possession ' 
of  a  fresh  garret,  on  a  first  floor.  The  house  was  number 
twelve.  Green  Arbour  Court,  Fleet  Street :  between  the 
Old  Bailey  and  the  site  of  Fleet  Market :  and  stood  in  the 
right  hand  comer  of  the  Court,  as  the  wayfarer  approached 
it  from  Farringdon  Street  by  an  appropriate  access  of 
'  Break-neck  Steps.'  Green  Arbour  Court  is  now  gone  for 
ever;  its  miserable  wretchedness  was  replaced  by  the 
decent  comfort  of  a  stable.  The  houses,  crumbling  and 
tumbling  in  Goldsmith's  day,  were  fairly  rotted  down 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since;  and  it  became  necessary, 
for  safety  sake,  to  remove  what  time  had  spared.     But 
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Mr.  Washington  Irving  saw  them  first,  and  with  reverence 
had  described  them^  for  Goldsmith^s  sake.  Through  alleys^ 
oourts,  and  blind  passages ;  traversing  Fleet  Market^  and 
thence  turning  along  a  narrow  street  to  the  bottom  of  a  long 
steep  flight  of  stone  steps ;  he  made  good  his  toilsome  way 
up  into  Green  Arbour  Court.  Ue  found  it  a  small  square 
of  tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines  of  which 
seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old  garments 
and  frippery  that  fluttered  from  every  window.  *  It  ap* 
'  peared '  he  says,  in  his  Taks  of  a  Traveller,  *  to  be  a 
*  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  were  stretched  about 
'the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were  dangling  to  dry/ 
The  disputed  right  to  a  wash-tub  was  going  on  when  he 
entered;  heads  in  mob-caps  were  protruded  from  every 
window ;  and  the  loud  clatter  of  vulgar  tongues  was  assisted 
by  the  shrill  pipes  of  swarming  children,  nestled  and  cradled 
in  every  procreant  chamber  of  the  hive.  The  whole  scene^ 
in  short,  was  one  of  whose  unchanged  resemblance  to  the 
scenes  of  former  days  I  have  since  found  curious  corrobora- 
tion, in  a  magazine  engraving  of  the  place  nigh  half  a  cen- 
tury old.  Here  were  the  tall  faded  houses,  with  heads  out 
of  window  at  every  story ;  the  dirty  neglected  children ;  the 
bawling  slipshod  women  ;  in  one  comer,  clothes  hanging  to 
dry,  and  in  another  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  announced. 
Without  question,  the  same  squalid,  squalling  colony, 
which  it  then  was,  it  had  been  in  Goldsmith's  time.  He 
would  compromise  with  the  children  for  occasional  cessa- 
tion of  their  noise,  by  a  tune  upon  his  flute,  for  which  all 
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the  court  assembled ;  every  nighty  he  would  risk  his  neck 
at  those  steep  stone  stairs;  every  day,  for  his  clothes  had 
become  too  ragged  to  submit  to  daylight  scrutiny,  he 
would  keep  within  his  dirty,  naked,  unfurnished  room. 


with  its  single  wooden  chair  and  window  bench.     And  that 
was  Goldsmith's  home. 

On  a  certain  night  in  the  beginning  of  November 
1758,  his  ascent  of  'Break-neck  Steps'  must  have  had 
unwonted  gloom.  He  had  learnt  the  failure  of  his  new 
hope :  the  Coromandel  appointment  was  his  no  longer. 
In  what  way  this  mischance  so  unexpectedly  occurred,  it 
would  now  be  hopeless  to  enquire.  No  explanation  could 
be  had  from  the  dying  Doctor  Milner ;  none  was  given  by 
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himself ;  he  always  afterward  withheld  allusion  to  it,  with 
even  studious  care.  The  most  likely  supposition  would 
possibly  be,  that  failure  in  getting  together  means  for  hii 
outfit  with  sufficient  promptitude,  was  made  convenient 
excuse  for  transferring  the  favour  to  another*  That  it  was 
any  failure  of  his  own  courage  at  the  prospect  of  so  long 
an  erile^  or  that  he  never  proposed  more  by  his  original 
scheme  than  a  foreign  flight  for  two  or  three  years,  has  no 
other  or  better  foundation  than  the  Hodson  letter:  on 
which  authority  it  would  also  follow,  that  he  remained  con- 
tented with  what  he  ah'eady  possessed,  subdued  his  capri- 
cious wants,  and  turned  to  the  friends,  the  esteem,  the 
refined  conversation,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  which 
awaited  him  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  with  a  new  and 
\irtuous  resolve  of  quiet  thankfulness, 

Alas!  far  different  were  the  feelings  with  which  he 
now  ascended  Break-neck  Steps;  far  different  his  mourn- 
ful conviction,  that  but  to  flee  from  the  misery  that  stfr- 
rounded  him^  no  office  could  be  mean,  no  possible  endurance 
hard.  His  determination  was  taken  at  once :  probably 
grounded  on  the  knowledge  of  some  passages  in  the  life  of 
Smollett,  and  of  his  recent  acquaintance  Grainger.  He 
would  present  himself  at  Surgeons'  Hall  for  examination  as 
a  hospital  mate:  an  appointment  sufficiently  undesirable,  to 
be  found  of  tolerably  easy  attainment  by  the  duly  qualified. 

B\it  he  must  have  decent  clothes  to  present  himself  in : 
the  solitary  suit  in  which  he  crept  between  the  Court  and 
the  Coffee  House,  being  only  fit  for  service  after  nightfall. 
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He  had  no  resonroe  but  to  apply  to  Griffiths^  with  whom 
he  had  still  some  small  existing  relation^  and  from  whom 
his  recent  acceptance  at  the  Critical,  increasing  his  value 
with  a  vulgar  mind^  might  help  in  exacting  aid.  The 
bookseller^  to  whom  the  precise  temporary  purpose  for 
which  the  clothes  were  wanted  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
told^  consented  to  furnish  them  on  certain  conditions. 
Groldsmith  was  to  write  at  once  four  articles  (he  had  given 
three  to  the  Critical)  for  the  Monthly  Review.  Griffiths 
would  then  become  security  with  a  tailor  for  a  new  suit  of 
clothes ;  which  were  either  to  be  returned^  or  the  debt  for 
them  discharged^  within  a  given  time.  This  pauper  pro- 
posal acceded  to^  (xoldsmith  returned  to  Green  Arbour 
Court  with  the  four  books  under  his  arm. 

They  were :  Some  Enquiries  Concerning  the  Fint  Inha* 
bitanis  of  Europe,  by  Francis  Wise  the  antiquarian^  Thomas 
Warton's  friend;  Amelm  Bayhfe  Introduction  to  Lan- 
yuages;  the  Pentabgia  of  Doctor  Burton;  and  a  new 
Translation  of  Cicero^s  Tusculan  Disputations.  The 
notices  of  them  thus  extorted  made  due  appearance  in  the 
Moivtiily  Review  for  December  1 758 ;  the  tailor  was  then 
called  in ;  and  the  compact  completed. 

Equipped  in  his  new  suit^  and  with  an  anxious^  hopeful^ 
quaking  hearty  Goldsmith  offered  himself  for  examination 
at  Surgeons^  Hall  on  the  21st  December.  '  The  beadle 
'  called  my  name^'  says  Roderick  Random^  when  he  found 
himself  in  similar  condition  at  that  place  of  torture^  '  with 
'  a  voice  that  made  me  tremble  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
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'  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet :  however  there  was  no 
'  remedy :  I  was  conducted  into  a  large  hall,  where  I  saw 
'  about  a  dozen  of  grim  faces  sitting  at  a  long  table,  one  of 
'  whom  bade  me  come  forward  in  such  an  imperious  tone, 
'that  I  was  actually  for  a  minute  or  two  bereft  of  my 
'  senses*^  Whether  the  same  process,  conducted  through 
a  like  memorable  scene,  bereft  poor  Goldsmith  altogether 
of  his,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  All  that  is  known,  is 
told  in  a  dry  extract  from  the  books  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, '  At  a  Court  (rf  Examiners  held  at  the  Theatre 
'*2\st  December,  1758,  Presmt*  .  ,  the  names  are  not 
given,  but  there  is  a  long  list  of  the  candidates  who  passed, 
in  the  midst  of  which  these  occur .  .  '  James  Bernard,  mate 
'  to  an  hospital,  Oliver  Goldsmith,,  found  not  qualified  for 
^  dittoj"  A  rumour  of  this  rejection  long  existed,  and  on 
a  hint  fi"om  Maton  the  king's  physician,  Mr.  Prior  suc- 
ceeded in  diBCOvering  it. 

Honour  to  that  Conrt  of  Examiners,  1  say,  to  the  cod  of 
time !  They  found  him  not  qualified  to  be  a  surgeon's 
mate,  and  left  him  qualitied  to  heal  the  wounds,  and 
abridge  the  sufferiugs,  of  all  the  world.  They  foimd  him 
querulous  with  adversity,  given  up  to  irresolute  fears,  too 
much  bluided  with  failures  and  sorrows  to  see  the  divioe 
uses  to  which  they  tended  still  t  and  from  all  this,  their 
stem  and  awful  decision  drove  him  resolutely  back.  While 
the  door  of  the  Surgeons'  Hall  was  shut  upon  him  that 
day,  the  gate  of  the  Beautiful  Mountain  was  slowly  open- 
ing.    Much  of  the  ^^ey  of  the  shadow  he  had  still  in- 
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deed  to  pass ;  bat  every  outlet  save  the  one  was  closed  upon 
him,  it  was  idle  any  longer  to  strike  or  struggle  against 
the  visions  which  sprang  up  in  his  desolate  path,  and  as 
he  so  passed  steadily  if  not  cheerily  on,  he  saw  them  fade 
and  become  impalpable  before  him.  Steadily,  then,  if  not 
cheerily,  for  some  months  more.  'A  man  who  has  any 
'  kind  of  vigour,'  said  Johnson,  *  can  walk  to  the  East  as 
'well  as  to  the  West,  if  he  happens  to  turn  his  head  that 
'way/  Honour  to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  that,  whether 
he  would  or  would  not,  they  turned  back  his  head  to  the 
East  I  The  hopes  and  promise  of  the  world  have  a  per- 
petual springtime  there ;  and  Goldsmith  was  hereafter  to 
enjoy  them,  briefly  for  himself,  but  for  the  world  eternally. 
It  was  four  days  after  the  rejection,  Christmas  Day  of 
1758,  when,  to  the  ordinary  filth  and  noise  of  number 
twelve  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  there  was  added  an  imusual 

lamentation  and  sorrow.  The 
landlord  had  been  suddenly 
dragged  by  bailiffs  from  his 
home  on  the  previous  night, 
and  his  poor  wife  with  loud 
wailings  sought  the  room  of 
her  poorer  lodger.  He  was 
in  debt  to  the  unfortunate 
couple,  who,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  children  by  his 
flute,  had  been  kind  to  him 
accordiog  to  their  miserable  means:    and  it  was  now 
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her  sobbing  petition  that  he  should  try  to  help  them. 
There  was  but  one  way;  and  iB  the  hope^  through 
Hamilton  or  Griffiths,  to  be  able  still  to  meet  the 
tailor's  debt,  the  gay  suit  in  which  he  went  to  Sur- 
geons' Hall,  and  in  which  he  was  dressed  for  his  doleful 
holiday,  was  put  off  and  carried  to  the  pawnbroker's.  Nor. 
had  a  week  passed,  before  the  pangs  of  his  own  destitutioi 
sharply  struck  him  again )  and,  without  other  remaini: 
means  of  earthly  aid,  for  death  had  taken  in  Doctor  llilner 
his  apparently  last  friend,  he  carried  thefouj*  books  he  had 
i*ecently  reviewed  for  Griffiths  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
and  left  them  in  pledge  with  an  acquaintance  for  a 
trifling  loan.  It  was  hardly  done  when  a  letter  from 
Griffiths  was  put  into  his  hand,  peremptorily  demanding 
the  return  of  the  books  and  the  suit  of  clothes,  or  instant 
payment  for  both. 

Goldsmith's  answer,  and  the  bookseller's  violent  retoi 
are  to  be  presumed  from  the  poor  creditor's  second  letter 
the  only  one  preser\'ed  of  this  unseemly  correspondence*" 
He  appears  to  have  written  in  a  tone  of  mixed  astonish- 
ment, anger,  and  solicitation ;  to  have  prayed  for  some 
delay  ;  and  to  have  been  met  by  coarse  insult,  threats,  and 
the  shameless  imputation  of  crime.  These  forced  from 
him  the  rejoinder  found  in  the  bookseller's  papers ;  en- 
dorsed as  ^  received  in  Januartf  1759 ' ;  and  passed  by  his 
family  into  the  manuscript  collections  of  Mr.  Heber.  Ail 
concealment  is  ended  now,  and  stern  plain  truth  is  told. 

'  Sir/  wrote  Goldsmith,  '  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a 
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'  gaol  to  which  my  own  imprudences  and  your  letter  seem 
'  to  point.  I  ha?e  seen  it  inevitable  these  three  or  four 
'  weeks,  and,  by  heavens!  request  it  as  a  favour;  asafavour 
'that  may  prevent  somewhat  more  fatal.  I  have  been 
'  some  years  struggling  with  a  wretched  being;  with  all 
'  that  contempt  which  indigence  brings  with  it ;  with  all 

*  those  strong  passions  which  make  contempt  insupportable. 

*  What,  then,  has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  f  I  shall  at 
'  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  is,  to  me, 
'true  society.  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  I  am  now 
'  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will 
'  be  punctual  to  any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall 
'  make :  thus  far,  at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since, 
'  unable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way,  I  would  willingly  give 
'  some  security  another.  No,  sir,  had  I  been  a  sharper, 
'  had  I  been  possessed  of  less  good  nature  and  native 
'  generosity,  I  might  surely  now  have  been  in  better  cir- 
'  cumstances.  I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which 
'  poverty  unavoidably  brings  with  it :  my  reflections  are 

*  filled  with  repentance  for  my  imprudence,  but  not  with 
'  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain.  That  may  be  a  character 
'  you  unjustly  charge  me  with.  Your  books,  I  can  assure 
'  you,  are  neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of 
'  a  friend  from  whom  my  necessities  obliged  me  to  borrow 
'  some  money :  whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall 
'  have  them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the 
'  reports  you  have  heard,  and  your  own  suggestions,  may 
'  have  brought  you  fake  information  with  respect  to  my 
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'  character :  it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  whom  you  now 

*  regard  with  detestation^  may  inwardly  bum  with  grateful 

*  resentment.  It  is  very  possible  that^  upon  a  second 
'  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  sec  the  work- 

*  ingg  of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jea- 

*  lousy.  If  such  circumstances  should  appear,  at  least 
'  spare  invective  till  my  book  with  ]VIr,  Dodsley  shall  be 
'  published ;  and  then  perhaps  you  may  see  the  bright  side 
'  of  a  mind^  when  my  professions  shall  not  appear  the  dic- 

*  tates  of  necessity,  but  of  choice.     You  seem  to  think  Dr. 

*  Miluer  knew  me  not.     Perhaps  so ;  but  he  was  a  man  I 

*  shall  ever  honour.  But  I  have  friendships  only  with  the 
^  de^d  !     I  a^k  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time ;  nor 

*  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  other  professions  than  that  I  am, 
'  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  shall 
'  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  resolutions/ 

Nowj  this  Ralph  Griffiths  the  bookseller^  whom  the 
tliploma  of  some  American  university  as  obscure  as  him- 
self made  subsequently  Doctor  Ralph,  was  one  of  the  most 
thriving  men  of  the  day.  In  little  more  than  three  years 
after  this,  he  was  able  to  retire  from  bookselling,  and 
hand  over  to  Beckct  the  publication  of  his  Review.  Aa 
time  wore  on,  he  became  a  more  and  more  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  meeting-house,  i^ose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
world's  esteem,  and  at  last  kept  his  two  carriages,  and 
'  Uved  in  style.^  But  he  hved,  too,  to  see  the  changes  of 
thirty  years  after  the  grave  had  received  the  author  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefitldi  and  though  he  had  some  recollec- 
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tioiiB  of  the  errors  of  his  youth  to  disturb  his  decorous 
and  religious  peace  of  mind :  such  as  having  become  the 
proprietor  of  a  most  infiamous  novels  and  dictated  the  praise 
of  it  in  his  Review ;  such  as  having  exposed  himself  to 
the  remark  reiterated  in  Grainger's  letter  to  Bishop  Fercy^ 
that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  any  verbal  agreement 
upon  matters  of  his  trade :  it  may  not  have  been  the  least 
bitter  of  his  remembrances,  if  it  ever  happened  to 
occur  to  him,  that  to  Oliver  Gh>ldsmith,  in  the  depths  of 
a  helpless  distress,  he  had  implied  the  epithets  of  sharper 
and  villain. 

From  Goldsmith  himself  they  fell  harmless.  His  letter 
is  most  affecting :  but  the  truth  is  manfully  outspoken  in 
it,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  less  painful  to  me  than  those 
in  which  the  truth  is  concealed.  When  such  a  mind  is 
brought  to  look  its  sorrow  in  the  face,  and  imderstand 
clearly  the  condition  in  which  it  is;  without  further 
doubling,  shrinking,  or  weak  compromise  with  false  hopes ; 
it  is  master  of  a  great  gain.  In  the  accession  of  strength 
it  receives,  it  may  see  the  sorrow  anyway  increase,  and  calm 
its  worst  apprehension.  The  most  touching  passage  of 
that  letter  is  the  reference  to  his  project,  and  the  bright 
side  of  his  mind  it  may  reveal.  I  will  date  from  it  the 
true  beginning  of  Goldsmith's  Uterary  career.  Not  till  he 
was  past  thirty,  he  was  wont  to  say,  did  he  become  really 
attached  to  literature  :  not  till  then  was  the  discipline  of 
lus  endurance  complete,  his  wandering  impulses  settled 
firmly  to  the  right  object  of  their  aptitude,  or  his  real 
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destiny  revealed  to  him.  He  might  have  still  to  perish  in 
unconquered  difficulties^  and  with  the  word  that  waa  in 
him  unspoken;  but  it  would  he  at  his  post^  and  in  a 
jnanly  effort  to  speak  the  word.  ^Vhatever  the  personal 
weaknesses  that  yet  remain,  nor  are  they  few  or  trifling, 
his  confidence  and  self-reliance  in  litei^ry  pursuits  date 
from  this  memorable  time.  They  rise  above  the  cares  and 
cankers  of  his  life^  above  the  lowness  of  his  worldly 
esteem,  far  above  the  squalor  of  his  homes.  They  take 
the  undying  forms  which  accident  or  wrong  cannot  alter 
or  deface ;  they  are  tenants  of  a  world  where  distress  and 
failure  are  unknown;  and  perpetual  cheerfulncaa  sings 
around  them.  '  The  night  can  never  endure  so  long,  but 
'  at  length  the  morning  cometh '/  and  with  these  sudden 
and  sharp  disappointments  of  his  second  London  Christ- 
mas, there  came  into  Green  Arbour  Court  the  first  atrug- 
gUng  beams  of  morning.  Till  all  its  brightness  follows^ 
let  him  moan  and  sorrow  as  he  may  :  the  more  familiar  to 
himself  he  makes  those  images  of  want  and  danger,  the 
better  he  will  meet  them  in  the  lists  w^here  they  still  await 
him;  the  more  he  cultivates  those  solitary  friendships 
with  the  dead,  the  more  elevating  and  strengthening  the 
influence  that  will  reward  him  from  their  graves.  The 
living,  busy,  prosperous  world  about  him,  might  indeed 
have  saved  him  much^  by  stretching  forth  its  helping  hand : 
but  it  had  not  taught  him  little  in  its  lesson  of  unrequited 
expectation,  and  there  was  nothing  now  to  distract  him  with 
delusive  hope  from  meditation  of  the  wisest  form  of  revenge. 
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The  '  impatient  expeetation '  of  the  result  of  OriffithB' 
resolutions,  ended  in  a  contract  to  write  him  a  Life  of 
Voltaire  for  a  translation  of  the  Henriade  he  was  about  to 
publish :  the  payment  being  twenty  pounds,  and  the  price 
of  the  clothes  to  be  deducted  from  that  sum.  His  brother 
Henry  wrote  to  him  of  the  Polite  Learning  scheme,  while 
engaged  on  this  trade  task;  and  the  answer  he  made  at 
its  dose,  written  early  in  February  1769,  is  in  some  sort 
the  indication  of  his  altered  mind  and  purpose.  There  is 
evidence  of  his  personal  weakness  in  the  idle  distrusts  and 
suspicion  it  charges  on  himself,  and  in  its  false  pretences  to 
conceal  his  rejection  and  sustain  his  poor  Irish  credit:  yet 
the  general  tone  of  it  marks  not  the  less,  a  new,  a  sincerer, 
and  a  more  active  epoch  in  his  life.  Whikt  the  quarrel 
with  Griffiths  was  still  proceeding,  he  had  again  written  of 
the  Polite  Leaminff  Essay,  and  sent  some  scheme  of  a  new 
poem  to  Henry  (first  fruit  of  the  better  uses  of  his  adversity) ; 
but  absolute  silence  as  to  the  Coromandel  appointment 
appears  to  have  suggested  a  doubt  in  his  brother's  answer, 
to  which  very  cursory  and  slight  allusion  is  made  in  this 
reply.  The  personal  portrait,  in  which  the  'big  wig'  of 
his  Bankside  days  plays  its  part,  will  hardly  support  his 
character  for  personal  vanity  ! 

"  Your  punctuality,"  the  letter  ran,  "  in  answering  a  man  whose 
trade  is  writing,  is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  yet  you 
see  me  generally  fill  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I 
can  make  for  being  so  frequently  troublesome.  The  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Lauder  is  a  little  extraordinary.      However, 
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their  answering  neither  you  nor  me^  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  tbeir 
disliking  tbe  employment  which  I  asngned  them,  Aa  their  condact 
is  different  from  what  I  had  expected,  8o  I  have  made  an  alteration 
in  mine,  I  shall,  the  beginning  of  nest  month,  lend  over  two  hun- 
dred and  Bft 7  books,  which  are  all  that  I  fancy  can  be  well  sold 
among  you,  and  I  would  have  yon  make  some  distinction  in  the 
pereons  who  have  subscribed.  The  money,  which  will  amonnt  to 
sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr.  Bradley  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
am  not  cerLiin  but  I  shall  quickly  have  occasion  for  it.  I  have  met 
with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to  my  East  India  voyage,  nor 
are  my  resolutions  altered  ;  though  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess, 
it  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am  almost  beginning  the  world  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one.  Though  I  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  1 
saw  you,  yet  T  am  not  that  strong  active  man  you  once  knew  me. 
Yon  scarcely  can  conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment, 
anguish,  and  study,  have  worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right,  you 
are  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  met  jet  I  dare  venture  to  say 
that  if  a  stranger  saw  ns  both  he  would  pay  me  the  honours  of 
seniority.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale  melancholy  visage,  with  two 
great  wrinkles  between  tbe  eyebrows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly 
severe,  and  a  big  wig  ;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  of  my 
present  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you  as  perfectly 
sleek  and  healthy,  pansing  many  a  happy  day  among  your  own 
children,  or  those  who  knew  yoo  a  child.  Since  I  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure  I  have  not  known,  I  have 
passed  my  days  among  a  parcel  of  cool,  designing  beings,  and  have 
contracted  ail  their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour.  1 
should  actually  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  my  friends  at  home,  as 
I  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now 
neither  partake  of  tbe  ple^tsure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its 
jollity,  I  can  neither  laugh  nor  diink;  have  contracted  a  hesitate 
ing  disagrpp.'iblp  tnanner  of  speaking,  and  a  visa^  that  looks  Ul* 
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nature  itself;  in  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled 
melancholy,  and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it. 
Whence  this  romantic  turn  that  all  our  &mily  are  possessed  with  ? 
Whence  this  lore  for  eyeiy  place  and  eveiy  country  but  that  in 
which  we  reside :  for  eveiy  occupation  but  our  own  ?  this  desire 
of  fortune,  and  yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate  1  I  perceive,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  I  am,  at  intervals,  for  indulging  this  splenetic 
manner,  and  following  my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours.  The 
reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  scholar,  are 
judicious  and  convincing :  I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for 
what  iMurticular  profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and 
divested  of  strong  passions  (for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to 
pleasure),  he  may  do  veiy  well  in  your  coll^ ;  for  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encouragement  there, 
perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But  if  he  has  ambi- 
tion, strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do 
not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  but 
your  own.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  may  be  done  by 
a  proper  education  at  home.  A  boy  for  instance,  who  under- 
stands perfectly  well,  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles 
of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education  that 
maj  qualify  him  for  any  undertaking  ;  and  these  parts  of  learning 
should  be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever 
calling  he  wilL  Above  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance 
or  novel :  these  paint  beauty  in  colours  more  charming  tiian  nature, 
and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive, 
how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  !  They 
teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  which 
never  existed  ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed 
in  our  cup,  by  expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave  ;  and  in  general, 
take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  has  studied 
human  nature  more  by  experience  than  precept,  take  my  word  for 
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it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world.  The  grwtest 
merit  in  a  state  of  porerty  would  only  serve  to  makfi  the  posss&aaoi 
ridiculous :  may  distress,  hut  cannot  relieve  him.  Fnigality,  and 
even  avarice,  in  the  lower  ordera  of  mankind^  are  tme  ambition* 
These  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise  lo  preferment 
Teach  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son,  thrift  and  economy*  Lei 
hif^  poor  lii^^ndering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eym, 
I  had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I 
was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  pmdenL  1  had 
contracted  the  habils  and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  1  was 
expitHing  myself  to  the  approaches  of  insidious  cunning  ;  and  often 
by  beings  even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  exotn,  I 
forgot  the  rules  of  justice  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  sitnation 
of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  WTien  I  am  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may 
improve  from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  again  falling  into 
my  gloomy  habits  of  thinking*  Aly  motherj  1  am  informed,  is 
almost  blind.  Even  though  I  had  the  utmost  inclination  to  return 
home,  under  such  ctrcnnwtances  I  could  not ;  for  to  behold  her  in 
distress  without  a  capacity  for  relieving  her  from  it,  would  add  too 
much  to  my  splenetic  habit  Your  last  letter  was  much  too  short : 
it  should  have  answered  some  queries  1  had  made  in  my  former. 
Just  ait  down  as  I  do,  and  write  forward  until  you  have  filled  ail 
your  pAper*  It  requires  no  thought  $  at  least  from  the  ease  with 
which  my  own  sentiments  rise  when  they  are  addressed  to  yon. 
For,  believe  me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  all  I  write :  my  heart 
dictates  the  whole.  Pray,  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and 
entreat  him  from  me  not  to  drink.  My  dear  sir^  give  me  some 
account  about  poor  Jenny  [his  younger  sister,  who  had  married 
unprosperously].  Yet  her  husband  loves  her ;  if  so,  she  cannot  be 
unJmppy.  J  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  yon ;  yet  why  should 
1  conceal  these  trifles,  or  indeed  anything  from  you  7     There  is  a 
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hoaii  of  miiie  will  1m  pnUiahed  in  a  few  dajTB :  the  Life  of  a  yeiy 
eztnoidinaiy  man :  no  lots  than  the  great  Voltaire.  You  know 
already  by  the  title  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  catch-penny.  How- 
ever^ I  fpent  but  fenr  weeks  on  the  whole  perfonnance,  for  which 
I  reoeiTed  twenty  poonds.  When  published,  I  shall  take  some 
method  of  conyejring  it  to  yon :  unless  you  may  think  it  dear  of  the 
postage,  which  may  amount  to  feur  or  five  shillings.  However,  I 
fesor  yon  will  not  find  an  equivalent  of  amusement.  Your  last  letter, 
I  repeat  it,  was  too  short :  you  should  have  given  me  your  opinion  of 
the  design  of  the  heroi-comiosl  poem  which  I  sent  you.  You  re- 
member I  intended  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem  as  lying  in  a 
paltxy  ale-house.  You  may  take  the  following  specimen  of  the 
manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  quite  original.  The  room  in 
which  he  lies  may  be  described  somewhat  in  this  way  : 

The  window,  patch'd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray. 
That  feebly  showed  the  state  in  which  he  lay  ; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread, 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread  ; 
The  game  of  gooee  was  there  expoe'd  to  view. 
And  the  twelve'roles  the  royal  martyr  drew  ; 
The  Seasons,  firam*d  with  listing,  found  a  place. 
And  Prussia's  monarch  showM  his  lamp-black  face. 
The  mom  was  cold  ;  he  views  with  keen  desire 
A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire  ; 
An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored. 
And  five  crack'd  teacups  dress'd  the  chimney-board. 

And  now  unagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make  his 
appearance,  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay ; 
With  sulky  eye  he  smok'd  the  patient  man. 
Then  pull*d  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began     . 


All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  Nature.    It  is  a  good  remark  of 
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MoQtaigne^Sj  thAt  the  wisest  men  often  h&ve  friends  wi\h  whom  they 
do  not  care  how  much  they  play  the  fool.  Take  my  proBent  follies 
aa  iji8tance»  of  my  regard.  Poetry  ia  a  much  easier  and  more^agree* 
able  species  of  compositioD  than  prose  ;  and  could  a  man'  live  by  it. 
It  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poeL  I  am  fesolved  to 
leave  no  space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only  by  telling  you,  what 
you  know  very  w^ell  already.  I  mean  that  I  am  your  most  affec- 
tionate friend  and  brother,  Olivsu  GoLi>smTn/^ 


Thei-e  is  a  practical  condition  of  mind  in  this  letter, 
notwithstanding  its  self-repi-oachful  pictures,  and  protes- 
tations of  son'owfiil  disgust.  It  is  very  cleaiv  were  it  only 
by  the  ale-house  hero's  example,  that  not  all  the  miseries 
which  surround  him  ml\  again  daunt  his  perseverance,  or 
tempt  him  to  begin  life  anew.  If  the  bowl  is  now  to  be 
broken,  it  will  be  broken  at  the  fountain.  Could  a  man 
live  by  it,  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a 
poet :  but  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live^  and  on 
the  world's  beggarly  terms,  he  w411  take  what  practicable 
work  he  can  get,  and  be  content  with  its  fax*e  till  plea- 
sant employiuent  conies.  \Thcn  the  Mmi  in  Black 
describes  the  change  of  good  humour  with  which  he  went 
to  his  precarious  meals ;  how  he  forbore  rants  of  spleen 
at  his  situation,  ceased  to  call  down  heaven  and  the  stars 
to  behold  him  dining  on  a  half-pennyworth  of  radishes, 
taught  his  very  companions  to  beheve  that  he  liked  salad 
better  than  mutton,  laughed  when  he  was  not  in  paiiii 
took  the  world  as  it  went,  and  read  his  Tacitus  for  want 
of  more  books  and  company  ;  it  figures  some  such  change 
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as  this  which  I  notice  here.  Whatever  the  work  may  be^ 
the  resolution  to  stick  to  Nature  is  a  good  and  hopeful 
one,  and  will  admit  of  wise  application,  and  many  original 
results. 

The  poem  seems  to  have  gone  no  further:  but  its  cheerful 
hero  reappeared,  after  some  mondis,  in  a  Clvb  ofAiUhors; 
protested  that  the  alehouse  had  been  his  own  bed-chamber 
often;  reintroduced  the  description  with  six  new  lines; 

Where  the  Red  lion  flaring  o'er  the  way, 
Livites  eadi  passing  stxanger  that  can  pay  ; 
Where  Calyert's  batt,  and  Parson's  black  champagne, 
t      Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane  ; 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 
The  muse  fomid  Scroggen  stretched  beneath  a  rug  . . 

flattered  himself  that  his  work  should  not  be  of  the  order 

of  your  common  epic  poems,  which  come  from  the  press 

like  paper  kites  in  summer ;  swore  that  people  were  sick 

of  your  Tumuses  and  Didos,   and  wanted   an   heroical 

description  of  Nature ;  offered,  for  proof  of  sound,  and 

sense^  and  truth,  and  nature,  in  the  trifling  compass  of 

ten  syllables,  the  last  of  two  added  lines ; 

A  night-cap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  ni^fJU)  a  stocking  aU  the  day  / 

and  having  quoted  them^  was  so  much  elated  and  self- 
ddighted,  that  he  was  quite  imable  to  proceed. 

Thus  could  Goldsmith  already  turn  aside  the  sharpest 
edge  of  poverty;  thus  wisely  consent  to  be  Scroggen  till 
he  could  be  Goldsmith ;  in  the  paltry,  slovenly  pothouse 
of  Drury-lane,  give  promise  of  the  neat  village  alehouse 
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of  Aubiirn  ;  and  betake  himself  tnesBwhile  to  less  agree- 
able daily  duties,  in  a  spirit  that  would  make  tbcEi,  also, 
the  not  indifferent  source  of  profit  and  delight, 

'  Speedily  will  be  published/  said  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  the   7th  of  February  1759,  ^Memoirs  of  (he  Life  of 

*  Momieiir  de  VoUnire^  mth  critical  observations  on  the 

*  writings  of  that  celebrated  poet,  and  a  new  Translation 
'  of  the  Hmriade.    Printed  for  R.  Griffiths,  in  Paternoster 

*  Row/  Nevertheless,  the  publication  did  not  take  place. 
The  Translation  was  by  Purdon  :  the  poor  uncertain  faack^ 
whose  notoriety  rests  on  Goldsmith's  epigram,  as  his 
hunger  was,  even  at  this  time,  supposed  to  be  mainly 
appeased  by  a  share  of  Goldsmith's  crust.  It  was  pro- 
bably not  completed  in  time.  Some  months  later,  it 
appeared  in  a  Magazine,  and  the  Life  was  given  to  the 
public  through  the  same  bookselling  channel ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  Goldsmith,  when  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  had 
really  performed  his  share  of  the  contract.  It  was  but  a 
catchpenny  matter,  aa  he  called  it;  yet  with  passages 
of  interesting  narrative  as  well  as  just  remark,  and 
gracefully  written.  It  announces  that  early  admiration 
of  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  which  he  con- 
sistently maintained  against  some  celebrated  friends  of 
his  later  life :  it  contains  the  best  existing  notice  known 
to  me  of  Voltaire^s  residence  in  England :  and  for  proof 
of  the  time  at  wliich  it  was  written,  passages  might  be 
p^iven  in  exact  paraphrase  of  the  argument  of  his  Polite 
Learfiing;  such  sayings  from  the  last-quoted  letter  to  his 
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brother,  as  '  firugality  in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  may 
'  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  ambition;'  and  such 
apophthegms  from  his  recent  sharp  experience,  as  'the 
*  school  of  misery  is  the  school  of  wisdom.' 

The  Polite  Learning  was  now  completed,  and  passing 
through  the  press :  the  Dodsleys  of  Pall  Mall,  who  gave 
Johnson  ten  guineas  for  the  poem  of  London,  having 
taken  it  under  their  charge.  This  too  was  the  time 
when,  being  accidentally  in  company  with  Grainger  at  the 
Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House,  he  was  introduced  to 
Thomas  Percy,  afterward  collector  of  the  Reliques,  and 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  Percy,  who  had  a  great  love  of 
letters  and  of  literary  men,  was  attracted  to  this  new 
acquaintance;  for  before  he  returned  to  his  rectory  of 
Eastern  Mauduit  in  Northamptonshire,  he  discovered  his 
address  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  and  resolved  to  call  upon 
him.  *I  called  on  Goldsmith,'  said  the  grave  church 
dignitary,  and  descendant  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland, when  asked  to  relate  the  visit  some  years 
after  his  friend's  death,  'in  the  beginning  of  March 
'  1759,  and  found  him  in  lodgings  so  poor  and  miserable, 
'  that  I  should  not  think  it  proper  to  mention  the  circum- 
'  stance,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  as  the  highest  proof  of 
'  the  splendour  of  Doctor  Goldsmith's  genius  and  talents, 
'  that  by  the  bare  exertion  of  their  powers,  under  every 
'  disadvantage  of  person  and  fortune,  he  could  gradually 
'  emerge  from  such  obscurity,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
'  the  comforts,  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  and  admission 
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'  into  the  best  societies  of  London.  He  was  writing  his 
'  Empiiry  in  a  miserable  dirty-looking  roonij  in  which 
'  there  was  but  one  chair ;  and  when,  from  civility,  he 

*  resigned  it  to  me,  he  was  himself  obliged  to  sit  on  the 
'  window.     While  we  were  conversing  togethcrj  some  one 

*  gently  tapped  at  the  door^  and  being  desired  to  come  in, 

*  a  poor  ragged  little  girl,  of  a  very  becoming  demeanour^ 


*  entered  the  room,  and  dropping  a  curtiiey,  said,  "  My 

*  ''  mama  sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favour  of 

*  "you  to  lend  her  a  chamberpot  full  of  coals.*'  * 

If  the  Fcbruaiy  number  of  the  Critical  litview  lay  by 
the  reverend,  startled,  and  long-descended  visitor,  perhaps 
good-natured    Goldsmith,    as    he  scraped  together  his 
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answer  to  that  humble  petition,  pointed  with  a  smile  to 
a  description  of  the  fate  of  poets  which  he  had  just  pub- 
lished there.  '  There  is  a  strong  similitude/  he  had  said^ 
reviewing  a  new  edition  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  'between 
'  the  hves  of  almost  all  our  English  poets.  The  Ordinary 
'  of  Newgate,  we  are  told,  has  but  one  story,  which  serves 
'  for  the  life  of  every  hero  that  happens  to  come  within  the 
'  circle  of  his  pastoral  care ;  and  however  unworthy  the  re- 
'  semblance  appears,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  history  of 
'  one  poet  might  serve  with  as  little  variation  for  that  of  any 
'  other.  Bom  of  creditable  parents,  who  gave  him  a  pious 
'  education ;  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours,  in  spite  of  all 
^  the  exhortations  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  on  Sundays, 
'  he  turned  his  mind  from  following  good  things,  and  fell 
'  to  . . .  writing  verses  !  Spenser  hved  poor,  was  reviled  by 
'  the  critics  of  the  time,  and  died  in  the  utmost  distress.' 

He  was  again  working  for  Hamilton.  Smollett  himself 
had  not  seen  his  new  reviewer,  but  the  success  of  the 
Ovid  papers  proclaimed  the  value  of  his  assistance,  and 
sent  the  publisher  to  Green  Arbour  Court.  He  had  re- 
sumed with  this  notice  of  Spenser ;  a  discriminating  proof 
of  his  appreciation  of  all  great  mastery  in  the  divine 
art.  Popular  and  practical  himself,  he  wonders  not  the 
less  at  the  '  Great  Magician : '  suddenly  taken  '  from  the 
*  ways  of  the  present  world,'  and  far  from  Drury  Lane 
alehouses  or  Auburn  villages,  in  the  sequestered  remote- 
ness of  a  gorgeous  and  luxurious  fancy  he  thinks  of 
Virgil,  and  even  Homer,  as  modems  in  comparison  with 
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El«abeth*8  Englishman :  and  when  he  wakes  from  this 
Elysium^  and  comes  back  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  his 
conclusions  are,  that  'no  poet  enlargcii  the  imagiuatioui 
'more  than  Spenser %•  that  'Cowley  was  formed  into 
'  poetry  by  reading  him' ;  that  Gray  and  Akensidc  have  ppo- 
iited  by  their  study  of  him ;  and  that  '  his  verses  may  one 
'  day  come  to  be  considered  the  standard  of  English  poetry.' 
Following  this  review,  was  a  notice  of  young  Langhome's 
translation  of  Bion's  Ele^t/  on  Adonis  ;  whereiu  he  happily 
contrasted  the  false  and  florid  tastes  of  the  day  with  the 
pure  simplicity  of  the  Greek.     '  If  a  hero  or  poet  happens 

*  to  die  with  us,  the  whole  board  of  elegiac  poets  raise 
'  the  dismal  chorus,  adorn  his  hearse  with  all  the  paltry 
'  escutcheons  of  flattery,  rise  into  bombast,  and  paint  him 

*  at  the  head  of  thundering  legions,  or  reining  Pegasus  in 
'  liis  rapid  career.  They  are  sure  to  strew  cypress  enough 
'  upon  the  bier,  dress  up  all  the  muses  in  mourning,  and 
'  look  as  dismal  and  sorrowful  themselves  as  an  under- 
'  taker's  shop.  But  neither  pomp  nor  flattery  agrees  \ritb 
'  real  affliction :  it  is  not  thus  that  Mai'cellus,  even  that 

*  Marcellus  who  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  of  the 
'  world,   is   bewailed    by   Propertius,      His  beauty,  }m 

*  strength,  his  uiilder  virtues,  had  caught  the  poet's  affec- 
tions»  and  inspired  his  affliction.     Were  a  person  to  die 

'  in  these  days,  though  he  was  never  at  a  battle  in  his  life, 

*  our  elegiac  writers  would  be  sure  to  make  one  for  the 
I 'occasion.'     Subsequently,  and  with  as  happy  and  clear 

a  spirit,^  he  discussed  a  book  on  Oratory  by  a  Gresham 
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professor  of  rhetoric:  instancing  the  lawyer  who^  on 
'  hearing  his  adversary  talk  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  beau- 
'  teous  Helen^  and  the  river  Scamander,  entreated  the 
^  court  to  observe  that  his  chent  was  christened,  not 
'  Scamander,  but  Simon/ 

And  here  I  will  sum  up  briefly  as  I  may,  what  remain 
to  be  noticed  of  these  humble  and  unacknowledged  labours 
in  the  Critical  Review.  The  tone  is  more  confident  than 
in  The  Dunciad  days ;  the  just  appreciation  is  the  same. 
Obscure  and  depressed  as  the  writer  was,  his  free  running 
hand  very  frankly  betrays  its  work,  amid  the  cramped  labo- 
rious penmanship  with  which  Smollett's  big-wigged  friends 
surrounded  it.  No  man  wishing  to  hide  under  cover- of 
a  mean  fortune,  was  ever  so  easily  detected.  Favourite 
expressions,  which  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  so,  are 
here :  thoughts  he  had  turned  to  happy  use  in  his  Irish 
letters,  reappear  again  and  again :  and  disguise  himself 
for  Scroggen  or  James  Willington  as  he  may,  he  cannot 
write  from  other  inspiration,  or  with  a  less  natural  in- 
stinctive grace,  than  his  own.  The  work  I  now  refer  to 
connects  itself,  for  this  reason,  with  the  most  brilliant  to 
foUow.  The  foibles  and  social  vanities  which  his  Chinese 
friend  is  soon  with  indulgent  humour  to  correct,  are 
here  already  clear  to  him :  the  false  poetic  taste  which 
he  will  shortly  supplant  with  his  natural  manly  verse,  he 
does  his  best  thus  early  to  weaken  and  expose :  and  the 
do-me-good  family  romances,  with  which  the  moralmon- 
gers  of  the  day  would  make  stand  against  the  Roderick 
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Randoms  and  Tom  Joneses,  are  thrust  back  from  befor 
the  Vicar^s  way. 

Among  his  reviews,  then,  were  Murphy^s   Orpluin  of 
China ;  containing  good-natured  evidence  of  curiosity  as 
ti)  the  Chinese  people,  and  of  interest  in  the  plans  of  his 
recent  reverend  visitor,  at  that  time  preparing  a  Chinese 
translation  for  the  preaa .  *    Butler's  Remains ;  in  whichj     ^ 
bewailing  the  ^  indigence  in  which  the  poet  lived  and  died||^| 
he  protested  with  generous  '  horror '  at  '  the  want  of  dis- 
'  comment^  the  more  than  barbarous  ingratitude,  of  his  con- 
'  temporaries  ' . .  Marriott's  Answer  to  the  Critical  Review; 
containing  whimsical  and  humourous  apology  for  his  own 
satirical  comparisons  of  three  months  before . .  andDimkins's 
Epistle  to  Lord  Cliesterfield ;  which  he  closed  with  a  story 
of  a  traveller  passing  through  the  city  of  Burgos  in  Spain^ 
who,  desirous  of  knowing  their  most  learned  men,  applied 
to  one  of  the  inhabitants  for  information.    '  What,'  replied 
the  Spaniard,  who  happened  to  be  a  scholar,  *  have 
'  never  heard  of  the  admirable  Brandellius,  or  the  ii 
'  nious  Mogusius  ?     One  the  eye,  and  the  other  the 
'  of  our  imiversity,  known  all  over  the  world  ?  '     ^  Never, 
cried  the  traveller ;  *  but  pray  inform  mc  what  Brandellius 

*  is  particularly  remarkable  for/      ^  You  must  be 
'  little    acquainted  in    the  republic  of  lettei^/    said 
other,  *  to  ask  such  a  question,     Brandellius  has  wTitten 
'  most  sublime  paucgjrric  on  Mogusius.'     *  And  prithi 

*  what  has  Mogusius  done  to  dcscrv  e  so  great  a  favour  f 

*  He  has  written  an  excellent  poem  in  praise  of  Brandel- 
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'  lias.'  '  Well  I  and  what  does  the  public,  I  mean  those 
'  who  are  out  of  .the  university^  say  of  those  mutual  com- 
'  pliments?'  'The  public  are  aparcel  of  blockheads,  and 
'aQ  blockheads  are  critics,  and  all  critics  are  spiders,  and 
'  spiders  are  a  set  of  reptiles  that  all  the  world  despises/ 

Noticeable,  also,  in  recapitulation  of  this  drudgery, 
are  papers  on  President  Goguefs  Origin  of  Laws,  and 
Formey's  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  written  with  hvely 
understanding  of  the  characters  of  French  and  German 
intellect :  on  Van  Egmont's  Traveb  in  Asia,  wherein  a 
scheme  of  later  life  was  shadowed  forth ;  '  a  man  shall 
'  go  a  hundred  miles  to  admire  a  mountain,  only  because 
*  it  was  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  yet  what  information  can 
'  be  received  from  hearing,  that  ^gidius  Van  Egmont 
'  went  up  such  a  hill,  only  in  order  to  come  down  again  ? 
'  Could  we  see  a  man  set  out  upon  this  journey,  not  with 
^  an  intent  to  discover  rocks  and  rivers,  but  the  manners, 
'  the  mechanic  inventions,  and  the  imperfect  learning 
'  of  the  inhabitants ;  resolved  to  penetrate  into  countries 
'  as  yet  little  known,  and  eager  to  pry  into  all  their 
'  secrets,  with  a  heart  not  terrified  at  trifling  dangers  •  if 
^  there  could  be  found  a  man  who  could  thus  imite  true 
'  courage  with  sound  learning,  from  such  a  character  we 
'  might  expect  much  information  •/  on  Guicciardini's 
History  of  Italy,  showing  considerable  knowledge  of 
Italian  literature  :  on  Montesquieu's  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
justifying,  by  many  eicpressions,  such  rapid  indication  as  I 
now  give  of  his  own  earlier  and  less  known  performances; 
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'  Cicero  obsenes,  that  we  behold  with  transport  the  little 

*  barren  spot,  or  ruins  of  a  house,  in  which  a  person  eele- 
'  brated  for  his  wisdom,  his  valour,  or  his  learnings  lived ; 
'  when  he  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Greece,  all  the  heroes^ 
'  statesmen,    orators,   philosophers,   and   poets    of   those 

*  famed  republics,  rose  in  his  memory,  and  were  present 
'  to  his    sight ;  how  much  more  would  he  have   been 

*  delighted  with  any  of  their  posthumous  works,  however 
'  inferior  to  what  he  had  before  seen  : '  and  finally, 
for  my  summary  must  be  brief,  on  Parson  Hawkins^  Mis* 
eellanies;  where,  he  having  before  Te\iewed  the  tragedy, 

*  the  Siege  of  Samethintf  (whereof  Boswell  records  a  John- 
sonian sneer  against  Garrick,  at  which  the  little  man 
'  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed'), 
and  the  author  now  retorting  on  the  reviewer.  Goldsmith 
thus  drily  put  the  difference  between  himself  and  the 
reverend  writer,  '  He  was  for  putting  his  own  works 
'  beside  Milton  and  Shakspeare ;  he  would  have  the  deli- 

*  cacy  of  Addison,  and  the  purity  of  Hawkins,  talked  of  in 
'  the  same  breath ;  and  the  reader  who  praises  Pope*8 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock,  speak  with  like  feeling  of  Hawkins' 
'  Thimble.  But  we,  alas!  could  not  so  speak  of  Mr. 
'  Hawkins*  Perhaps  our  malevolence  in  this  might  have 
'  been,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  stood  between  us  and  a  good 
'  living :  yet  wc  can  solemnly  assure  him,  we  are  quite 
'  contented  with  our  present  situation  in  the  church,  are 
'  quite  happy  in  a  wife  and  forty  pounds  a  year,  nor  have 
'  the  least  ambition  for  pluralities.' 
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I  dose  this  rapid  account  of  his  labours  in  the  Critical 
Meview,  with  a  cnriouB  satire  of  the  frshionable  Family 
Novel  of  that  day :  the  work  with  which  the  stately  mother, 
and  the  boarding-school  miss,  were  instructed  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  immoralities  of  Smollett  and  of 
Fielding.  As  with  Jonathan  Wild  in  the  matter  of  Caucus, 
Goldsmith  'knew  a  better  way  :*  and  in  this  witty  exposure 
of  Jemima  and  Louisa,  he  seems  preparing  to  make  it 
known.  The  tale  professed  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  in 
a  series  of  letters :  and  thus  he  described  it. 

'*  The  female  mnae^  it  must  be  owned,  has  of  late  been  tolerably 
froitfal.  Novels  written  by  ladies;  poems,  morality,  essays,  and 
letters,  all  written  by  ladies ;  shew  that  this  beantifol  sex  are 
resolved  to  be,  one  way  or  other,  the  joyful  mothers  of  children. 
Happy  it  is  that  the  same  conveyance  which  brings  an  heir  to  a 
Diunily,  shall  at  the  same  time  produce  a  book  to  mend  his  manners ; 
or  to  teach  him  to  make  love,  when  ripe  for  the  occasion.  Yet  let 
not  the  ladies  carry  off  all  the  glory  of  the  late  productions  as* 
cribed  to  them :  it  is  plain  by  the  style,  and  a  nameless  some- 
what in  the  manner,  that  pretty  fellows,  coffee-critics,  and  dirty- 
shirted  dances,  have  sometimes  a  share  in  the  achievement.  We 
have  detected  so  many  of  these  impostors  already,  that  for  the 
fatore  it  is  resolved  to  look  upon  every  publication  that  shall  be 
ascribed  to  a  lady,  as  the  work  of  one  of  this  amphibious  fraternity. 
Thus,  by  wholesome  severity,  many  a  fair  creature  may  be  pre- 
vented from  writing,  that  cannot  spell ;  and  many  a  blockhead  may 
be  deterred  from  conmiencing  author,  that  never  thought.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  Two  Misses,  just  taken  home  from 
the  boarding-school,  are  prodiffiaui  great  friends,  and  so  they  tell 
each  other  their  secrets  by  way  of  letter.    It  cannot  be  expected,  and 
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truly  it  v^oold  be  out  of  question,  to  suppose  persons  so  young,  and 
60  very  pretty,  capable  of  writing  proper  English  ;  so  they  tmnsgres* 
in  this  particular  almost  in  eveiy  sentence  :  j^ou  wcts^  and  tht^  is, 
being  frequent  expressions  between  them.  In  the  first  letter,  Miss 
Jemima  Courtly,  or  Mima,  for  shortness^  sake^  lets  her  old  and 
intimate  friend  know  that  her  mother  died  when  *he  was  eight 
years  old  ;  that  she  had  one  brother  and  one  sister  ;  with  several 
other  secrets  of  this  kind,  all  delivered  in  the  confidence  of  friend* 
ship,  tn  the  progress  of  this  correspondence  we  find  that  she  has 
been  taken  home  for  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Horatio,  a  gentle* 
man  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  means  of  her  sister  s  insinuations, 
for  she  happens  to  be  her  enemyj  confined  to  her  chamber ;  the 
father  at  the  same  time  making  an  express  prohibition  against  her 
writing  love-letters  for  the  future.  This  command  Miss  Mima 
breaks^  and  of  consequence  is  tamed  out  of  doors :  so  np  she 
gels  beliind  a  servant  ^itliout  a  pillion,  and  is  set  down  at  Mrs. 
Weller's  house,  the  motJier  of  her  friend  Miss  Fanny.  Here, 
then,  we  shall  leave,  or  rather  forget  her:  only  obsenriiig  that 
she  is  happily  married,  as  we  are  told  in  a  few  words  towards  the 
conclusion.  We  are  next  served  up  with  the  history  of  Miss 
Louisa  Blyden ;  a  story  no  way  connected  with  the  former.  Lonisa 
is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr,  Evanion :  the  nuptials,  however, 
are  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Louisa^s  father,  and  at  last  broke  off 
by  means  of  a  sharper,  who  pretends  to  be  MissV  uncle,  and  takes 
her  concerns  under  his  direcUon.  What  need  we  tell  09  htm 
the  young  limer  runs  mad ;  Miss  is  spirited  away  into  France ; 
at  last  returns ;  the  sharper  and  liis  accomplices  hang  or  drown 
themselves  j  her  lover  dies ;  and  she,  oh  tragical  1  keeps  her  chamber  1 
However,  to  console  us  for  this  calamity,  there  are  two  or  three 
other  very  good  matches  struck  up  ;  a  great  deal  of  money,  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  a  world  of  love,  and  days  and  nightfi  as  happy  as 
heart  could  desire  :  the  old  butt-end  of  a  modern  romance*''* 
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Meanwhile  theDoddeys  had  isimed  their  advertisements^ 
and  the  London  Ckronick  of  the  third  of  April  1759 
annonnced  the  appearance^  the  day  before,  of  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  SiaU  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.  It  was 
a  very  respectable,  well-printed  duodecunoj  was  without 
author's  name  on  the  title-page,  though  Goldsmith  was 
anxious  to  have  the  authorship  widely  known ;  and  had 
two  learned  mottoes.  The  Greek  signifying  that  the  writer 
esteemed  philosophers,  but  was  no  friend  to  sophists ;  and 
the  Latin,  that  those  only  should  destroy  buildings  who 
could  themselves  buUd. 

The  first  idea  of  the  work  has  been  seen ;  as  it  grew 
consolingly,  like  the  plant  in  the  Picciola,  from  between 
the  hard  and  stony  environments  of  a  desperate  fortune. 
Some  modifications  it  received,  as  the  prospects  of  the 
writer  were  subjected  to  change;  and  in  its  scope  became 
too  large  for  the  limited  materials  brought  to  it.  But 
it  was  in  advance  of  any  similar  composition  of  the 
day.  No  one  was  prepared,  in  a  treatise  so  grave,  for 
a  style  so  enchantingly  graceful.  To  combine  liveliness 
with  leamiug,  is  thought  something  of  a  heresy  still. 

With  any  detailed  account  of  this  well-known  Enquiry^ 
I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  reader;  but  for  illus- 
tration of  the  course  I  have  taken  in  this  memoir,  some 
striking  passages  should  not  be  overlooked;  others  will 
throw  light  forward  on  new  scenes  which  await  us ;  and 
the  contents  of  the  treatise,  as  found  in  the  current  col- 
lections, are  wanting  in  much  that  gives  interest  to  the 
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duodecimo  now  lying  before  me,  the  first  of  the 
Dodsley  editions. 

Manifest  tlin>uglioiit  the  book  is  one  over-ruling  feeling, 
under  various  forms ;  the  conviction  that^  in  bad  critica 
and  sordid  booksellers,  learning  has  to  contend  \n%h  her 
most  pernicious  enemies.  When  he  has  described  at  the 
outset  the  wise  reverence  for  letters  which  pre\^ailed  in 
the  old  Greek  time:  'Learning  encoiuraged,  protected, 
'  honoured,  and  in  its  turn  adorning,  strengthening,  and 
'  harmonizing  the  community :'  he  turns  to  the  sophists 
and  critics  for  the  day  of  its  decline.  By  them  the 
ancient  polite  learning  was  in  his  view  '  separated  firom 
^  common  aensej  and  made  the  employment  of  speculative 
'  idlers*  The  wisest  part  of  mankind  would  not  be  im- 
'  posed  upon  by  uninteUigible  jargon,  nor,  like  the  knight 

*  in  Pantagniel,  swallow  a  chimera  for  breakfast,  though 
'  even  cooked  by  Aristotle/  Thus  he  distinguished  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  ancient  learning ;  its  commence- 
ment, or  the  age  of  poets ;  its  maturity,  or  the  ag€  of 
philosophers;  and  its  decline,  or  the  age  of  critics*  Corrtq>- 
tissima  Respublicaf  plurimee  leges.  In  like  manner,  when 
he  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  decay  of  modem 
letters,  the  critics  are  again  brought  up  for  judgment ; 
though  with  a  melancholy  consciousness  that  he  must 
himself  stand  at  the  same  bar.  '  This  decay  which  criti- 
'  cism  produces  may  be  deplored,  hut  can  scarcely  be 

*  remedied ;  as  the  man  who  writes  against  the  critics  ta 
'  obliged  to  add  himself  to  the  number/     Nevertheless, 
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it  was  with  manly  self-assertion  of  attainments  which 
nused  him  above  the  herd,  that  he  afterward  scornfully 
disclaimed  that  viler  brotherhood.   '  I  fire  with  indignation 

*  when  I  see  persons  wholly  destitute  of  education  and 

*  genius  indent  to  the  press,  and  turned  book-makers ; 
'  adding  to  the  sin  of  criticism  the  sin  of  ignorance; 
'  whose  trade  is  a  bad  one,  and  who  are  bad  workmen  in 
'  the  trade/  So  much  was  not  to  be  said  of  his  work- 
manship, by  even  the  deity  of  The  Dundadj  the  con- 
triver of  books  to  be  made,  the  master  employer  in  the 

.miserable  craft,  Griffiths  himself. 

And  thus  comes  upon  the  scene  that  other  arch-foe, 
to  whom,  in  modem  days,  the  hterary  craftsman  is  but 
minister  and  servant.  The  critic  or  sophist  might  have 
been  contriver  of  all  harms,  while  the  field  of  mischief 
was  his  own,  and  limited  to  a  lecture-room  of  Athens 
or  Alexandria ;  but  he  bowed  to  a  more  potent  spirit 
of  evil  when  the  man  of  Paternoster  Row  or  the  Poultry 
came  up  in  later  days,  took  literature  into  chari- 
table charge,  and  assumed  exclusive  direction  of  laws 
of  taste  and  men  of  learning.  Drawing  on  a  hard  ex- 
perience. Goldsmith  depicted  the  precarious  daily  fate  of 
the  bookseller's  workman :  ^  coining  down  at  stated  inter- 
'  vals  to  rummage  the  bookseller's  counter  for  materials 
'  to  work  upon :'  a  fate  which  other  neglects  now  made 
inevitable.  '  The  author,'  said  Goldsmith,  'unpatron- 
'  ised  by  the  great,  has  naturally  recourse  to  the  bookseller. 
'  There  cannot  perhaps  be  imagined  a  combination  more 
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prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  one 
to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  of  the  other  to  write  as 
much^  as  possible.  Accordingly,  tedious  compilations  and 
periodical  magazines  are  the  result  of  their  joint  endea- 
vours. In  these  circumstances  the  author  bitls  adieu  to 
fame ;  writes  for  bread ;  and  for  that  only,  imagination  is 
seldom  called  in.  He  sits  down  to  address  the  venal 
muse  with  the  most  phlegmatic  apathy ;  and,  aa  we  are 
told  of  the  Russian,  courts  his  mistress  by  falling  asleep 
in  her  lap.  His  reputation  never  spreads  in  a  wider 
circle  than  that  of  *^  the  trade/'  who  generally  value  him, 
not  for  the  fineness  of  his  compositions,  but  the  quantity 
he  works  off  in  a  given  time.  A  long  habit  of  writing 
for  bread  thus  turns  the  ambition  of  every  author  at  last 
into  avarice.  He  finds  that  he  has  written  many  years, 
that  the  public  are  scarcely  acquainted  even  with  his 
name ;  he  despairs  of  applause,  and  turns  to  profit  which 
invites  him.  He  finds  that  money  procures  aU  those 
advantages,  that  respect,  and  that  ease,  which  he  vainly 
expected  from  fame.  And  thus  the  man,  who,  under 
the  protection  of  the  great,  might  have  done  honour 
to  humanity;  when  only  patronised  by  the  bookseller, 
becomes  a  thing  little  superior  to  the  fellow  who  works 
at  the  press/  In  connection  with  this  unpromising 
picture,  he  placed  *  the  two  Literary  Reviews  and  Ma- 
gadnea  without  number/  adding  that,  *were  these 
Monthly  Reviews  and  Magasinea  frothy,  pert,  or  absurd, 
they   might  find   some  pardon;    but  to  be  dull   and 
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'  droniBh  is  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  a  folio/ 
For  one  example  of  the  evil^  he  instanced  the  power  of 
a  single  monosyllable  in  these  productions,  to  express 
the  victory  over  humour  among  us.  ^Does  the  poet 
'  paint  the  absurdities  of  the  vulgar,  then  he  is  low :  does 
'he  exaggerate  the  features  of  folly  to  render  it  more 
'thoroughly  ridiculous,  he  is  then  very  low  J  And  he 
laughingly  suggested  that  check  might  possibly  be  given 
to  it  by  some  such  law  '  enacted  in  the  republic  of  letters 
'  as  we  find  takes  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As 
'  no  man  there  can  show  his  wisdom,  unless  qualified  by 
'  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  so  none  here  should  possess 
'gravity,  unless  his  work  amounted  to  three  himdred 
'  pages.'  In  other  parts  of  the  treatise  he  guards  him- 
self from  being  supposed  to  wish  that  a  mere  money- service, 
a  sjrstem  of  flattery  and  beggary,  should  replace  that  of 
the  booksellers.  He  would  object,  he  says,  to  indigence 
and  effrontery  subjecting  learning  itself  to  the  contempts 
incurred  by  its  professors ;  but  he  would  no  more  have  an 
author  draw  a  quill  merely  to  take  a  purse,  than  present  a 
pistol  for  the  same  purpose. 

These  passages  in  the  Enquiry  were  startling,  and 
not  to  be  protected  from  notice  by  even  the  obscurity 
of  the  writer.  They  struck  at  the  seat  of  a  monstrous 
evil.  'We  must  observe'  said  Smollett,  noticing  the 
book  in  the  Critical  Review,  '  that,  against  his  own 
'  conviction,  this  author  has  indiscriminately  censured  the 
'two  Reviews;    confounding  a  work  undertaken  from 
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*  public  Spirit,  with  one  supported  for  the  sordid  purposes  of 

*  &  bookseller.  It  might  not  become  us  to  say  more  on  this 
'  subject.'  The  sordid  bookseller  was  not  so  delicate,  and 
said  much  more ;  calhng  in  for  the  purpose  the  pen  of 
Kenrick,  a  notorious  and  convicted  libeller.  *  It  requires 
'  a  good  deal  of  art  and  temper/  said  the  Monthly  Revieit, 
after  objections  to  the  whole  treatise,  shallow  as  they  were 
severe,  '  to  write  consistently  against  the  dictates  of  his 
'own  heart.  Tlius,  notwithstanding  our  author  talks 
'  so  familiarly  of  m^  the  great,  and  affects  to  be  thought 

*  to  stand  in  the  rank  of  patrons,  we  cannot  help  think- 
'  ing  that  in  more  places  than  one  he  has  betrayed  in 
'  himself  the  man  he  so  severely  condemns  for  drawing  his 
'  quill  to  take  a  purse.  We  are  even  so  firmly  conduced 
'  of  this,  that  we  dare  put  the  question  home  to  his  con- 
'  science,  whether  he  never  experienced  the  unhappy  situa- 
'  tion  he  so  feelingly  describes  in  that  of  a  literary  under- 

r*  strapper  ?  His  remarking  him  as  coming  down  fi*om  his 
'  garret  to  rummage  the  booksellers  shop  for  materials  to 
'work   upon,   and   the    knowledge    he    displays   of   his 

*  minutest  labours,  give  great  reason  to  suspect '  (generous 
and  forbearing  Griffiths  I)  '  he  may  himself  have  had  re- 
'  course  to  the  bad  trade  of  book  making.      Fronti  nulla 

*  fides.     We  have  heard  of  many  a  writer,  who,  patronised 

*  only  by  his  bookseller,  has  nevertheless  affected  the 
'  gentlemaj]  in  print,  and  talked  full  as  cavalierly  as  our 
'  author  himself.  We  have  even  known  one  hardy  enough' 
(Goldsmith  had,  as  was  pointed   out   in    another    part 
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of  the  notice,  spoken  in  the  Enqyiry  of  the  Marquig 
d'Aigens  as  attempting  to  add  the  character  of  a 
philosopher  to  the  vices  of  a  debauchee)  *  publicly  to 
'  stigmatise  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literature  for  their 
'  immoralities,  while  conscious  himself  of  labouring  under 
'  the  infamy  of  having  by  the  vilest  and  meanest  actions 
'  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  honour  and  honesty.  If  such 
'men  as  these,  boasting  a  liberal  education  and  pretending 
'to  genius,  practise  at  the  same  time  those  arts  which 
'bring  the  sharper  to  the  cart's-tail  or  the  pillory,  need 
'our  author  wonder  that  learning  partakes  the  contempt  y 
'  ofiU  professors.^ 

The  time  will  come  when  Mr.  Griffiths,  with  accompani- 
ment such  as  that  of  his  ancient  countryman's  friend 
when  the  leek  was  offered,  will  publicly  withdraw  these 
vulgar  falsehoods ;  and  meanwhile  they  are  not  deserving 
of  remark.  Indeed,  the  quarrel,  or  interchange  of  foul 
reproach,  as  between  author  and  bookseller,  may  claim  at 
all  times  the  least  possible  part  of  attention.  It  is  a  third 
more  serious  influence  to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  on 
whose  right  interference  the  righteous  arrangement  will 
at  last  depend.  But  at  the  close  of  the  second  epoch,  so 
brief  yet  so  sorrowful,  in  the  life  of  this  great  and  genuine 
man-of-letters,  it  becomes  us  at  least  to  understand  the 
appeal  he  would  have  entered  against  the  existing  controul 
and  government  of  the  destinies  of  Literature.  It  was 
manifestly  premature,  and  some  passages  of  his  after 
life  will  seem  to  avow  as  much :  but  it  had  too  sharp  an 
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experience  in  it  not  to  have  also  much  truth,  and  it  would 
better  have  become  certain  bystanders  in  that  age  to  have 
gone  in  and  parted  the  combatants^  than,  as  they  did^ 
make  a  ring  around  them  for  enjoyment  of  the  sportj  or 
in  philosophic  weariness  abandon  the  scene  altogether. 

*  You  know/  said  Walpole  to  one  of  his  correspondents, 
'  how  I  shun  authors,  and  would  never  have  been  one 
'myselfj   if   it  obliged  me  to  keep  such  bad  company. 

*  They  are  always  in  earnest,  and  think  their  profession 
'  serious,  and  dwell  upon  trifles,  and  reverence  learning. 
'  I  laugh  at  all  these  things^  and  divert  myself/  *  It  is 
'probable,'  said  David  Hume,   'that  Paris  will  be  long 

*  my  home.  I  feel  little  inclination  to  the  factious  bar- 
'  bai'ians  of  London.  Learning  and  the  learned  are  on  a 
'  very  different  footing  here,  from  what  they  are  among 

*  the  factious  barbarians/ 

Matter  of  diversion  for  one,  of  disgust  and  avoidance  for 
others^  the  factions  barbarian  struggle  was  left  to  a  man  more 
single-hearted:  who  thought  the  business  of  life  a  thing  to 
be  aerioua  about^  and  who,  unlike  the  Humes  and  Walpoles, 
was  solely  dependant  for  his  bread  on  the  very  booksellersi 
of  the  danger  of  whose  absolute  power  he  desired  to  give 
timely  warning.  This  he  might  do,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
without  personal  injustice,  and  without  pettish  spite  to 
the  honest  craft  of  bookselling,  or  to  any  other  respectable 
trade.  He  might  believe  that  those  trade-indentures  would 
turn  out  ill  for  literature ;  that  in  enlarging  its  channels 
by  vulgar  meaus^  might  be  mischief  rather  than  good ; 
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that  fadlitieii  for  ^>peal  to  a  wide  circle  of  uninformed 
readers,  were  but  facilities  for  employment  to  a  circle  of 
writoB  nearly  as  wide  and  quite  as  uninformed ;  that^  in 
raising  up  a  brood  of  writers  whom  any  other  earthly  em- 
ployment had  better  fitted,  lay  the  danger  of  bringing  down 
the  man  of  genius  to  their  level;  and,  in  short,  that  Litera- 
torey  properly  understood  and  rightly  cherished,  had 
altogether  a  higher  duty  and  significance  than  the  profit 
or  the  loss  of  a  tradesman's  counter.  In  this  I  hold  him 
to  have  taken  fair  ground.  The  reputations  we  have  lived 
to  see  raised  on  these  false  foundations,  the  good  clerks 
and  accountants  whom  magazines  have  turned  into  bad 
literary  men,  the  readers  whose  tastes  have  been  pandered 
to  and  yet  further  lowered,  the  vnriters  whose  better 
talents  have  been  disregarded  and  wasted,  the  venal 
pufiSery  and  pretence  which  have  more  depressed  the 
modem  man-of-letters  than  ever  shameless  flattery  and 
beggary  reduced  his  predecessors;  are  good  evidence 
on  that  point. 

But  when  (joldsmith  wrote,  there  was  still  a  certain  re- 
cognised work  for  the  bookseller  to  do.  With  the  after- 
course  of  this  narrative  it  will  more  folly  appear,  even  in 
that  modified  assent  and  adhesion  of  Goldsmith  himself 
which  he  certainly  did  not  directly  contemplate,  perhaps 
wholly  overlooked,  when  the  Enquiry  was  planned,  and  a 
protest  against  booksellers  entered  into  it.  To  complete 
that  protest  now  (a  most  essential  part  of  this  chapter 
in  his  fortunes),  I  will  add  proof,  from  other  parts  of  the 
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Enquiry,  of  the  manly  tendency,  and  freedom  from  per- 
sonal apken,  apparent  in  the  structui^e  of  the  appeal  which 
waa  built  upon  it. 

'*  No  nation  gives  greater  encoaragements  to  learning  than 
we  do  I  yet  none  are  so  iDJudicioos  in  the  application  .  .  All 
oar  magnificent  endowments  of  colleges  are  emaneous ;  and  at 
beat,  more  freqaentlj  enrich  the  prudent  than  reward  the  inge- 
nious .  .  Every  encouragement  given  to  stupidity,  when  knov^-n 
to  he  such,  is  a  negative  insult  to  genius.  This  appears  in  nothing 
moT\i  evident  than  the  undi^tinguishe<i  success  of  those  who  solicit 
subscriptionji.  We  «ee  the  klter  made  a  resooroe  of  indigence, 
and  re<iuested,  not  as  rewards  of  merilj  hut  as  a  relief  of  distress. 
If  tradesmen  happen  to  want  skill  in  conducting  Iheir  own  hosiness, 
yet  they  are  able  to  write  a  hoolt :  if  mechanics  want  money,  or 
ladies  shame,  they  write  books  and  solicit  sahsoriptiona.  Scarcely 
a  morning  passes,  that  proposals  of  this  nature  are  not  thrust  into 
the  half  opening  doors  of  the  rich  ;  with  perhaps  a  paltry  petition y 
showing  the  au thorns  wants  but  not  his  merits*  *  .  AVhat  then  are 
the  proper  encouragements  of  genius  ?  I  answer,  subsistence  and 
respect.** 

This  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  would  have  had 
Literature  again  subsist,  as  of  old,  on  serrile  adulation 
and  vulgar  charity*  Goldsmith,  indeed^  seems  rather 
to  have  thought  with  an  earnest  man  of  genius  in  our 
own  day,  that  grants  of  money  are  by  no  means  the 
chief  things  wanted  for  proper  organisation  of  the  literary 
class.  '  To  give  our  men  of  letters^^  says  Mr,  Carlyle, 
'  stipends,  endowments,  and  all  furtherance  of  cash,  will 
'do  little  toward  the  business.      On  the  whole^  one  is 
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'weary  of  hearing  about  the  omnipotence  of  money.  I 
'  win  say  rather^  that,  for  a  genuine  man^  it  is  no  evil  to 
'  be  poor.  Money,  in  truth,  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot 
'do  all.  We  must  know  the  province  of  it,  and  confine  it 
'there;  and  even  spurn  it  back,  when  it  wishes  to  get 
'  fiuriher.'  One  of  the  lively  illustrations  of  the  Enquiry 
is  not  very  opposite  to  this.  '  The  beneficed  divine,'  says 
Goldsmith, '  whose  wants  are  only  imaginary,  eaqpostulates 
'as  bitterly  as  the  poorest  author  that  ever  snuffed  his 
'candle  with  finger  and  thumb.  Should  interest  or  good 
'fortune  advance  the  divine  to  a  bishopric,  or  the  poor  son 
'  of  Parnassus  into  that  place  which  the  other  has  resigned, 
'both  are  authors  no  longer.  The  one  goes  to  prayers 
'  once  a  day,  kneels  upon  cushions  of  velvet,  and  thanks 
'  gracious  heaven  for  having  made- the  circumstances  of  all 
'  mankind  so  extremely  happy ;  the  other  battens  on  all 
'  the  delicacies  of  life,  enjoys  his  wife  and  his  easy  chair, 
'  and  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  deplores  the 
'luxury  of  these  degenerate  days.  All  encouragements 
'to  merit  are  misapplied,  which  make  the  author  too 
'  rich  to  continue  his  profession/ 

But  he  would  not  therefore  starve  him,  or  to  the 
mercies  of  blind  chance  altogether  surrender  him.  He 
recals  a  time  he  would  wish  to  see  revived ;  when,  with 
little  of  wealth  or  worldly  luxury,  the  writer  could  yet 
command  esteem  for  himself  and  reverence  for  the  claims 
of  his  calling;  and  he  dwells  upon  the  contrast  of 
existing  times,  in  language  which  will  hereafter  connect 
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itself  with  the   deliberate   dislike   of  Walpole,    and  the 
uneasy  jealousy  of  Garrick. 

'*  TIiiB  link,"  he  exclaims,  "  now  aeems  entirely  broken.  Since 
the  days  of  a  certam  prime-minister  of  inglorious  memory,  the 
learned  have  been  kept  pretty  much  at  a  distance,  A  jockey,  or  a 
laced  player,  supplicB  the  place  of  the  scholar,  the  poet,  or  the  roan 
of  %nrtne.  ,  ,  Wit,  when  thu»  neglected  by  the  great,  is  generally 
despised  by  the  vulgar.  Those  who  are  nnacquainted  with  the 
worid  are  apt  to  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable 
life,  They  conclude,  perhaps,  that  he  is  attended  to  with  silent 
admiration,  and  dictates  to  the  reat  of  mankind  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  conscious  superiority.  Very  different  ia  hi«  present 
situation.  He  is  called  an  author,  and  all  know  that  an  author  ia 
a  thing  only  to  be  laughed  at.  His  person,  not  his  jest,  becomes 
the  mirth  of  the  company.  At  his  approach,  the  most  fat  unthink- 
ing face  brightens  into  malicious  meaning.  Even  aldermen  laugh^ 
and  avenge  on  him  the  ridicule  which  was  lavished  on  their 
forefathers." 

Etiam  victiB  redit  In  pnccordia  WrUw 

Vietoresque  cadunt. 

The  poet's  poverty,  continued  Goldsmith,  *'  is  a  standing  topic 
uf  contempt.  His  writing  for  bread  is  an  unpardonable  offence. 
Perhaps  of  all  mankind  an  author  in  these  times  is  used  most  hardly. 
We  keep  him  poor,  and  yet  revile  his  poverty.  Like  angry  parents, 
who  correct  their  children  till  they  cry  and  then  correct  them  for 
ciying,  we  reproach  him  for  living  by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow  him  no 
other  means  to  live.  Hiii  taking  refuge  in  garrets  and  cellars  has 
of  late  been  violently  objected  to  him,  and  that  by  men  whoj  1  dare 
hope,  are  more  apt  to  pity  than  insult  his  diatreiss.  Is  poverty  the 
writer*8  faalt  1  No  doubt  he  knows  how  to  prefer  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pAgne  to  the  nectar  of  the  neighbouring  alehouse,  or  a  venison  pasty 
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to  ft  plftto  of  potfttaes.  Want  of  delicacy  is  not  in  him,  but  in  those 
who  deny  him  the  (^portonity  of  making  an  elegant  choice.  Wit 
cevtaioly  ia  the  property  of  those  who  have  ity  nor  should  we  be 
diipleaaed  if  it  is  the  only  property  a  man  sometimeB  has.  We 
nnsi  not  nndenste  him  who  naes  it  for  sabsistence,  and  flies  from 
the  iqgiatitade  of  the  age  eom  to  a  bookseller  for  redress.  If  the 
prafesiioin  of  an  anther  is  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  stupid^  it  is 
certHoly  better  to  be  contemptibly  rich  than  contemptibly  poor. 
For  an  the  wit  that  ever  adorned  the  human  jnind,  will^  at  present^ 
no  moro  shield  the  author's  poverty  from  ridicule^  than  his  high- 
tcqiped  gloves  conceal  the  unavoidable  omissions  of  lus  laundress. 
To  be  moro  serious,  new  fashions,  follies,  and  vices,  make  new 
monitors  necessaiy  in  every  age.  An  author  may  be  considered  as 
a  merdful  substitute  to  the  legislaturo.  He  acts  not  by  punishing 
crimes,  but  by  preventing  them.  However  virtuous  the  present 
age,  there  may  be  still  growing  employment  for  ridicule  or  reproof, 
for  persuasion  or  satire.  If  the  author  be  therefore  still  necessary 
among  us,  let  us  treat  him  with  proper  consideration  as  a  child  of 
the  public,  not  a  rent-charge  on  the  community.  And  indeed  a 
child  of  the  public  he  is  in  all  respects ;  for  while  so  well  able  to 
direct  others,  how  incapable  is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding  him- 
self !  His  simplicity  exposes  him  to  all  the  insidious  approaches 
of  cunning  ;  his  sensibility,  to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt. 
Though  possessed  of  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts 
of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  feelings  so  exquisitely  poignant  as  to  agonise 
under  the  slightest  disappointment.  Broken  rest,  tasteless  meals, 
and  causeless  anxieties,  shorten  his  life,  or  render  it  unfit  for  active 
employment ;  prolonged  vigils  and  intense  application  still  farther 
contract  his  span,  and  make  his  time  glide  insensibly  away.  Let 
us  not,  then,  aggravate  those  natural  inconveniences  by  neglect :  we 
have  had  sufficient  instances  of  this  kind  already.  Sale  and  Moore 
will  suffice  for  one  age  at  least.    But  they  aro  dead,  and  their 
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sorrow*  are  over.  The  neglected  author  of  the  Pertiat^  Eciwjne* 
which  J  however  inaccurate,  excel  any  in  our  language,  is  still  alive  ; 
happy »  if  insensible  of  our  neglect,  not  raging  at  our  ingrati- 
tude !  It  Ib  enongh  that  the  age  has  already  produced  instances 
of  men  pressing  foremost  in  the  liata  of  fame,  and  worthy  of 
better  times ;  schooled  by  continued  adversity  into  a  hatred  of  their 
kind  ;  flying  from  thought  to  dmnkenneas  ;  yielding  to  the  united 
pressure  of  labour,  penury,  and  sorrow ;  sinking  unheeded,  without 
one  &iend  to  drop  a  tear  on  their  unattended  obsequies ;  and 
indebted  to  Charity  for  a  grave." 

These  words  had  been  written  but  a  very  few  years, 
when  the  hand  that  traced  them  was  itself  cold ;  and, 
yielding  to  that  united  pressure  of  labour,  penury,  and 
sorrow^  with  a  frame  exhausted  by  unremitting  and  ill- 
rewarded  drudgery,  Goldsmith  was  indebted  to  the  for- 
bearance of  creditors  for  a  peaceful  burial  It  is  not, 
then,  in  the  early  death  of  learned  Sale,  driven  mad  with 
those  fruitless  schemes  of  a  Society  for  Encouragement  of 
Learning,  which  he  carried,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a  kinder 
world  than  this ;  it  is  not  from  the  grave  of  Edward 
Moore,  with  melancholy  playfulness  anticipating,  in  his 
last  unsuccessful  project,  the  very  day  on  which  his  death 
would  fall ;  it  is  not  even  at  the  shrieks  of  poor  distracted 
Collins,  heard  through  the  melancholy  cathedral  cloister 
where  he  played  in  childhood  :  but  it  is  in  this  life, 
Adventures,  and  Death  of  OUver  Goldsmith,  that  the 
momnful  and  Instructive  moral  speaks  its  warning  to  us 
now\ 

I  know  of  none  more  deeply  impressive,  or  of  wider 
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import  and  ngnificance.  When  Collins  saw  the  hopes  of 
his  youth  in  the  cold  light  of  the  world's  indi£ference^  with 
s  mixed  impulse  of  despair  and  revenge  he  collected  the 
nnsold  edition  of  his  hapless  Odes  and  Eclogues,  and  with 
a  savage  delight  beheld  them  slowly  consume^  as^  in  his 
own  room^  he  made  a  bonfire  of  them.  When  Goldsmith 
was  visited  with  a  like  weakness^  something  of  a  like  result 
foreboded;  but  the  better  part  was  forced  upon  him  in  his 
own  despite^  and  in  the  present  most  affecting  picture  of 
his  patience  the  hectic  agony  of  Collins  is  but  an  idle 
frenzy.  Steadily  gazing  on  the  evil  destinies  of  men-of- 
letters^  he  no  longer  desires  to  avoid  his  own ;  conscious 
of  the  power  of  the  booksellers^  he  condemns  and  denounces 
it ;  without  direct  hope^  save  of  some  small  public  favour, 
he  protests  against  cruelties  for  which  the  public  are  respon- 
sible. The  protest  will  accompany  us  through  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  :  and  be  remembered  as  well  in  its  lightest 
passages,  as  in  those  where  any  greatness  of  suffering  will 
now  be  less  apparent  than  a  calmness  of  endurance;  a 
resolute  quiet  temper,  in  which  he  will  front  and  foil 
Adversity. 

Such,  at  the  worst,  is  the  resource  of  a  healthy  genius. 
It  works  evil  into  good,  and  has  within  it  a  principle  of 
sustainment  and  of  self-consolation.  The  more  particularly 
does  it  become  the  world  to  take  note  of  this,  as  a  party 
far  more  deeply  concerned  than  bookseller  or  than  author. 
That  cry  of  Goldsmith  is  little  for  himself.  Who  wins  his 
passage  to  the  goal,  may  little  care  at  the  close  for  a  larger 
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suffering  or  a  less :  the  cry  is  raised  for  others,  meanwhile 
perishing  by  the  way.  When  Irene  failed,  and  Johnson 
was  asked  how  he  feltj  he  answered  '  like  the  Monument  ;* 
but  when  he  had  arrived  at  comfort  and  independence,  and 
carelessly  taking  up  one  day  his  own  fine  satire,  opened  it 
at  the  lines  which  paint  the  scholar^s  fate^  and  the  obstruc- 
tions, almost  insurmonntahle,  in  his  way  to  fortune  and 
fame,  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Not  for  what  he 
had  himself  endured^  whose  labour  was  at  last  victoriously 
closed ;  bat  for  all  the  disastrous  chances  that  still  awaited 
others.  It  is  the  world's  concern.  There  is  a  subtle  spirit 
of  compensation  at  work,  when  men  regard  it  least,  which 
to  the  spiritual  sense  accommodates  the  vilest  need,  and 
lightens  the  weariest  burden.  Milton  talked  of  the  lasting 
fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men 
have  consented  should  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  pub- 
lished labours  have  advanced  the  good  of  mankind ;  and 
it  is  a  set-off,  doubtless,  in  the  large  account,  The  '  tw^o 
carriages'  and  the  *  style'  of  Griffiths  are  long  passed 
away  into  the  rubbish  they  sprang  from,  and  all  of  us 
will  be  apt  enough  now  to  thank  heaven  that  we  were  not 
Griffiths.  Jacob  Tonson's  hundred  thousand  pounds  are 
now  of  less  account,  than  the  bad  shillings  he  insinuated 
into  Dryden's  payments ;  and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Nottingham  is  very  much  overtopped  by  the  pillory  of 
De  Foe.  The  Italian  princes  who  beggared  Dante  are 
still  without  pity  writhing  in  his  deathless  poem,  while 
Europe  looks  to  the  beggar  as  to  a  star  in  heaven ;  nor 
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has  Italy^s  greater  day,  or  the  magnificence  which  crowded 
the  Court  of  Augustus,  left  behind  them  a  name  of  any 
earthly  interest,  to  compare  with  his  who  restored  land  to 
Virgil,  and  who  succoured  the  fugitive  Horace.  These  are 
results  which  have  obtained  in  all  countries,  and  bmn 
coufeased  by  every  age  ;  and  it  will  be  well  w^ben  they  win 
for  Literature  other  living  regarda,  and  higher  present 
consideration,  than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain.  Men  of 
genius  can  more  easily  starve,  than  the  world,  with  safety 
to  itself,  can  continue  to  neglect  and  starve  them.  What 
new  arrangement,  what  kind  of  consideration  may  be 
required,  wiD  not  be  very  distant  from  the  simple  acknow- 
ledgment that  greater  honour  and  respect  are  due. 

This  is  what  Literature  has  wanted  in  England,  and  not 
the  laced  coat  and  powdered  wig  which  have  on  rare  occa- 
sions been  substituted  for  it*  The  most  liberal  patronage 
vouchsafed  in  this  country  to  living  men-of -letters,  has 
never  been  unaccompanied  by  degrading  incidents ;  nor 
their  claims  at  any  time  admitted  without  diseourtesy  or 
contumely.  It  is  a  century  and  a  half  since  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  to  ^protect'  them,  under  cover  of 
which  their  most  valuable  private  rights  were  confiscated 
to  the  public  use ;  and  it  is  not  fourteen  years  since  another 
act  was  passed  with  a  sort  of  kindly  consideration  on  their 
behalf,  by  favour  of  which  the  poet  and  the  teacher  of 
writing,  the  historian  and  the  teacher  of  dancing,  the 
philosopher  and  the  royal  coachman.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
great  grand- daughter  and  the  descendant  of  Charles  the 
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Secoud^s  French  riding-inasterj  are  permitted  to  appear 
in  the  same  annual  charitable  list.  But  though  statesmen 
have  yet  to  learn  what  the  State  loses  by  such  unwise 
scorn  of  what  eoHghteDS  and  refines  it^  they  cannot  much 
longer  remain  ignorant  to  what  extent  they  are  themselves 
enslaved  by  the  power  they  thus  affect  to  despisCj  or  of  the 
special  functions  of  government  and  statesmanship  which 
it  is  gradually  assuming  to  itself.  Its  progress  has  been 
uninterrupted  since  Johnson's  and  Goldsmith's  time,  and 
cannot  for  as  many  more  years  continue  unacknowledged* 
Pitt  sneered  when  the  case  of  Burns  was  stated  to  bim^ 
and  talked  of  Literature  taking  care  of  itself.  It  can  do 
sOj  and  in  a  different  and  larger  sense  irom  what  the 
minister  intended ;  but  can  Society  take  care  of  itself^  is 
also  a  material  question* 

Toward  its  solution,  one  sentence  of  GoIdsmith^s  protest 
is  an  offering  from  his  sorrow  in  these  times  of  Authorship 
by  Compulsion^  not  less  worthy  than  his  more  cheerful 
offerings  in  those  days  of  Authorship  by  Choice,  to  which 
the  reader  is  now  invited.  *  An  author  maybe  considered 
'  as  a  merciful  substitute  to  the  legislature.  He  acts  not 
'  by  punishing  crimes,  but  by  preventing  them.' 
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The  Booksellers  were  never  more 
active  tban  at  the  close  of  1759*     If 
jy^^      Literature    had    anything    to 
«  f     hope  from  such  eiertions,  its 
halcyon   days  were  come.     If 
it  could  live  on  Magazines  and  Re- 
views;    if  strength^  subsistence,   and 
respect,    lay   in   employment   of  the       TWf  iH 
multitudinous   force  of  Gruh-street; 
if    demand    and    supply    were    law 
sufficient    for     its    higher    interests; 
Literature  was  prosperous  at  last^  and 
might  laugh  at  all  Pope's  prophecies.     Every  week  had 
its  spawn  of  periodical  publications ;  feeble,  but  of  despe- 
rate fecundity.     Babblers  and  Schemers;  Friends  and 
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Advueti;  Auditorrs,  Compirollers,  and  Grumblers;  Spend- 
thrifts  and  BacMors:  Free-Enquirers,  Scrutators^  and 
Investigat&rs;  Enfflishnien,  Freeholders,  and  Moderators; 

Sylphs  and  Trifiers ;  Rangers  and  Cottagers  :  Templars, 
Gentlemen,  and  Skeptics ;  in  constant  succession  rose  and 
fell*  *  Sons  of  a  day,  just  buoyant  on  the  fl«K>d/  next  day 
might  see  them  'numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud': 
but  the  parents  of  the  dull  blind  oSspring  had  meanwhile 
eat  and  drank,  and  the  owners  or  masters  profited.  Of 
Magazines  alone,  weekly  and  monthly,  I  will  enumerate 
the  specimens  which  a  very  few  weeks,  between  the  close  of 
1759  and  the  beginning  of  1760,  added  to  a  multitude 
already  wearing  out  their  brief  existence*  They  were :  the 
Royal  Magazine,  or  Gentleman's  Monthly  Companion; 
the  Impartial  Review,  or  Literary  Journal ;  the  Weekly 
Magazine,  or  Gentlemen  and  Ladies^  Polite  Companion  ; 
the  Ladies^  Magazine;  the  Public  Magazine;  the  Imperial 
Magazitw :  the  Royal  Female  Magazine;  the  Universal 
Review:  the  Lady's  Museum;  the  Musical  Magazine; 
and  the  British  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Repository  for 
Geniletnen  and  Ladies, 

See  ftU  hcT  progeny,  iUu8trii>u«  Kiglii  [ 

Deholdi  and  count  them,  as  tliey  rtue  l«  light ! 

A»  Berecynthij*,  while  her  oflTspring  iHe 

111  homagte  t*i  the  mother  of  the  sky, 

SurveyB  around  her,  ui  the  bleat  iihotlc, 

A  humlrtMl  sons,  ami  ev>y  !«m  i%  God  : 

Not  lees  with  glory  mighty  Dulhto^a  crown*d, 

Now  took  tltro'  Grub-«trect  her  triumph»tit  nntnil. 

And  her  Pamiissus  gbmciii^  o^er  ivt  once, 

BehrM  a  hundred  aens  and  coch  n  thmce. 


J 
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Whether  with  equal  triumph  she  beheld  the  new  recruit 
advance  to  take  his  place^  may  admit  of  question.  But 
her  favourite  Furdons,  Hills,  Willingtons,  Kenricks, 
KeDySy  Shielsj  Smarts,  Bakers,  Guthries,  Wotys, 
Byders,  Collyers,  Joneses,  Francklins,  Filkingtons,  Hud- 
dleittone  Wynnes,  and  Hiffemans,  were  always  at  hand  to 
comfort  her :  and  there  was  an  ill-fashioned,  out-of-the- 
way  comer,  in  even  her  domain,  for  temporary  reception 
of  the  SmoUetts  and  the  Johnsons ;  men  who  owed  her 
no  allegiance,  but  had  not  yet  deserted  Grub-street 
altogether.  '  It  is  a  street  in  London,'  was  Johnson's 
definition,  four  years  before  the  present,  'much  inhabited 
'  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary 
*^ poems:  whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Grub- 
'  street.'  Why,  a  man  might  enter  even  Grub-street,  then, 
with  bold  and  cheerful  heart,  seeing  the  author  of  the 
English  Dictionary  there.  For  there,  as  occasion  called, 
he  was  still  to  be  seen :  poor,  persevering,  proud ; 
'  unplaced,  unpension'd,  no  man's  heir  or  slave ' :  inviting 
the  world  to  take  heed  that  indeed  he  was  there,  ^tugging 
'at  the  oar.' 

With  that  great,  independent  soul  of  his,  Samuel  Johnson 
had  no  reproach  for  Fortune :  she  might  come  to  him 
now,  or  stay  away  for  ever.  What  other  kind  of  man  he 
might  have  been,  if  something  more  than  fourpence 
ha%enny  a  day  had  welcomed  him  in  the  outset ;  or  if 
houseless  and  homeless  street-wanderings  with  Savage, 
and  resolutions  to  stand  by  his  country,  had  been  fore- 
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stalled  by  house  and  homej  and  resolution  of  his  country 
to  stand  by  him ;  is  not  m  his  case  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  He  dealt  with  Life  as  he  found  it.  *Toil, 
'  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail/  he  grappled  with 
as  they  came.  Literature  he  took  upon  its  own  terms. 
Kepulsed  from  the  West-end  mansion,  he  quietly  turned 
to  the  counters  of  the  East ;  insulted  by  bookseller 
Osborne,  he  knocked  him  down  with  one  of  his  own 
folios;  decently  paid  by  bookseller  Millar,  he  told  the 
world  to  honour  him  for  raising  the  rewards  of  books: 
and  treating  Authorship,  since  the  world  would  have  it  so, 
as  any  other  trade,  and  still  heartily  embracing  Poverty  as 
a  trusted  and  honest  companion,  was  content  in  Grub- 
street,  or  any  other  street,  to  work  out  his  case  as  he  could. 

*  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  past,'  he  wTOte  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  on  appearance  of  the  Dictimmry  four  years 
before,  *  smce  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was 
'  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 

*  pushmg  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is 
'  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the 

*  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one 
^  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  ...  Is 

*  not  a  patron^  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on 

*  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has 
'  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?     The  notice 

*  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had 
'  it  been  early,  had  been  kind  :  but  it  has  been  delayed 
'till  I  iitn  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it;    till  I  am 
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'  ioliftary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known^  and  do 
'  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to 
' oonfesa  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received; 
'  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as 
'  owing  tiiat  to  a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled 
'  me  to  do  for  myself.' 

And  from  this  man,  even  now,  there  was  nothing  to 
sqiarate  the  humblest  of  literary  workmen.  Here  were 
his  words,  as  a  trumpet,  to  call  them  to  the  field;  and  there 
he  was,  in  person,  to  animate  the  struggle.  To  what, 
then,  should  he  first  look,  who,  hitherto  a  compelled 
and  reluctant  dweller  on  the  threshold  of  literature, 
was  now  of  his  own  resolute  choice  advancing  within 
to  try  his  fortune,  if  not  to  this  great,  unyielding 
figure  of  Samuel  Johnson,  for  courage  and  sustainment  ? 
There,  beyond  a  doubt,  were  the  thoughts  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  now.  With  poverty,  not  simply  endured, 
but  made  a  badge  of  honour;  with  independence, 
though  but  a  bookseller's  servant ;  without  remonstrance 
or  uneasy  resistance,  should  even  the  worst  attendants  of 
the  garret  continue  to  be  his  lot  for  ever.  ^  He  assured 
'  me/  says  the  author  of  the  Rambler  of  his  friend 
Ofellus,  *  that  thirty  pounds  a  year  was  enough  to  enable 
^  a  man  to  live  in  London  without  being  contemptible. 
'  He  allowed  ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He 
'  said  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteenpence  a 
'  week ;  few  people  would  inquire  where  he  lodged ;  and 
'  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say.  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at 
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*  »uch  a  place.    By  spending  threepence  in  a  coffee-house^ 

*  he  might  be  for  some  hours  every  day  in  very  good 

*  company ;    he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on 

*  bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper. 
'  On  cfean-shirf  day^  he  could  go  abroad  and  pay  visits/ 
Nor  were  these  the  hohday  theories  of  one  to  whom  the 
practice  of  poverty  was  not  still  familiar.  Here  lay  the 
singular  worth  of  Johnson's  example :  that  the  world  of 
enemies  as  well  as  friends  were  beginning,  in  a  poor  man^ 
to  recognise  an  intellectual  chief  and  potentate  of  literature, 
a  man  who  had  the  right  to  rule  them.    *  He  and  1  were 

*  never  cater-cousins/  wrote  Smollett  to  Wilkes  a  month  or 
two  before  the  date  to  which  I  have  brought  this  narrative ; 
and  in  that  letter,  Smollett  calls  him  the  '  Great  Cham 
'  of  literature/  Yet  the  Great  Cham's  poverty  was  obliged 
in  this  very  year  to  surrender  Gough-square  for  Gray's 
Inn :  Gough-square  in  Fleet-street,  where  Doctor  Burney 
had  found  him  amid  a  chaos  of  Greek  folios,  and  with 
the  moderate  accommodation  of  one  deal  writing-desk 
and  a  chair  and  a  half;  the  entire  seat  oflfered  to  his 
visiter,  and  himself  tottering  on  its  three-legg'd  and  one- 
arm'd  fellow.  Nay,  some  few  brief  years  before,  he  had 
been  placed  under  arrest  for  five  pounds  eighteen 
shillings ;  though  he  had  written  London,  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Iflshe^f  and  the  RambleVj  and  was  author  of  TTie 
Engiuh  Dkiiunary, 

Now,  week  by  week,  in  a  paper  of  Mr,  John  Newbery^s, 
he  sent  forth  the  Idler,    What  he  was,  and  what  mth  a 
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serums  earnestness^  be  it  wrong  or  rights  he  had  come  into 
the  world  to  say  and  do,  were  at  last  becoming  evident  to  all. 
Cdleges  were  glad  to  have  him  visit  them,  and  a  small 
enthusiastic  circle  was  gradually  forming  around  him.  The 
Beynoldses,  Bennet  Langtons,  and  Topham  Beauclercs  had 
already  given  in  their  allegiance ;  and  Arthur  Murphy  was 
fall  of  wonder  at  his  submitting  to  contradiction,  when  they 
dined  together  this  last  Christmas  day  with  young  Mr. 
Burke  of  Wimpole-street.  But  not  more  known  or  conspi- 
cuous was  the  consideration  thus  exacted,  than  the  poverty 
which  still  waited  on  it,  and  claimed  its  share.  So  might 
Literature  avenge  herself  in  this  penniless  champion, 
for  the  disgrace  of  the  money-bags  of  Walpole  and 
Felham.  'I  have  several  times  called  on  Johnson,^  wrote 
Grainger  to  Percy,  some  months  before  the  present  date, 
'  to  pay  him  part  of  your  subscription  for  his  Shakspeare. 
^  I  say  part,  because  he  never  thinks  of  working  if  he  has 
^  a  couple  of  guineas  in  his  pocket :  I  shall  feed  him 
'  occasionally  with  guineas/  It  was  thus  the  good  Mr. 
Newbery  found  it  best  to  feed  him  te#;  and  in  that 
worthy  publisher's  papers  many  memoranda  of  the 
present  year  were  found,  in  record  of  Lent  Mr,  Johnson 
one  pound  one.  For  in  his  worst  distress,  it  was  still  but  of 
Literature  Mr.  Johnson  begged  or  borrowed :  to  her  he 
was  indebted  for  his  poverty,  and  to  her  only  would  he 
owe  his  independence.  When  his  mother  was  dying,  he 
did  not  ask  his  friend  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  fashionable 
painter  in  receipt  of  thousands,  for  the  six  guineas  he  sent 
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to  comfort  her  death-bed  :  it  was  the  advance  of  a  printer. 
When,  in  the  present  yeitrj  she  died^  he  paid  the  expenses 
of  her  funeral  with  the  manuscript  of  Rasselas. 

So  schooled  to  regard  the  struggle  of  Life  and  Literature 
as  one,  and  in  midst  of  all  apparent  disadvantage  to  vene- 
rate its  worth  and  sacredncss,  the  author  of  the  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  stepped  cheerfully  for- 
ward  into  the  market  of  books,  and  offered  his  wares  for 
sale.  Bookseller  Wilkie,  of  the  Bible  in  8t,  Paul's  Church- 
yard^ a  spirited  man  in  his  way,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
of  magazine  speculators^  proposed  a  weekly  publication  of 
original  essays,  something  in  the  Rambler  form,  but  once 
instead  of  twice  a  week,  and  with  greater  variety  of 
matter.  Goldsmith  assented;  and  on  Saturday  the  6th 
of  October,  1759,  there  appeared,  price  threepence,  to  be 
continued  every  Saturday,  The  Bee. 

Florifem  ut  &p€«  Baltibus  ofnmift  tibiuit 
Onuiift  I108  itidcm 

was  its  motto  \  learned,  yet  of  pleasant  promise ;  taken  from 
Lucretius,  It  was  printed  '  neatly,'  as  the  advertisement  in 
the  London  Chronicle  of  the  29th  September  had  promised 
that  it  should  be;  'in  crown  octavo,  and  on  good  papcTj 
'  containmg  two  sheets  or  thirty-two  pages,  stitched  in 
'  blue  covers/  In  other  respects  also  it  kept  the  book- 
seller's advertised  promise ;  'consisting  of  a  variety  of  essays 
'  on  the  amusements,  follies,  and  vices  in  fashion,  par- 
'  ticularly  the  most  recent  topics  of  conversation,  remarks 
*  on  theatric^  exhibitions,  memoirs  of  modem  literatiu'e. 
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'  kc.,  &c'  And  on  the  back  of  the  blue  cover^  Mr. 
Willde  be^ed  leave  to  inform  the  public  Uhat  every  twelve 
'  numbers  would  make  a  handsome  pocket  volume^  at 
'  the  end  of  which  should  be  given  an  emblematical 

*  frontispiece^  title,  and  table  of  contents.^  So  there  was 
reasonable  hope  at  starting;  and  no  doubt  a  long  line  of 
volumes  already  jostled  each  other,  in  Goldsmith's  lively 
brain* 

The  first  number,  it  must  be  said,  was  of  good  promise. 
One  finds  a  lack  of  its  wisdom  and  its  lightness  in  books 

*  stitched  in  blue  covers '  now.  The  introduction  dis- 
claimed relationship  to  the  magazine  trade  and  family; 
refused  to  tempt  its  readers  with  '  three  beautiful  prints, 

*  curiously  coloured  from  nature,'  or  to  take  any  kind  of 
merit  from  '  its  bulk  or  its  frontispiece ; '  and  invoked  for 
itself,  with  mixed  mirth  and  earnestness,  a  class  of  readers 
that  should  know  the  distinction  between  a  bon-mot  for 
White's,  and  a  jest  for  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  in  St.  6iles'*s. 
There  was  a  letter  on  the  Poles ;  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
Voltaire's  victim,  Maupertuis;  and,  under  the  title  of 
Alcander  and  Septimius,  a  popular  version  of  that  beautiful 
talc  of  Boccacio,  which  afterwards  suggested  to  a  writer 
who  belonged  to  Goldsmith's  country,  took  early  inspira- 
tion from  his  genius,  and  bore  up  imcrushed  against  as 
desperate  poverty  by  the  force  of  his  example,  the  manly 
and  earnest  tragedy  of  Gisipptts.  Nor,  since  the  delight- 
ful gossip  of  Gibber  had  raised  the  curtain  on  the  Mon- 
forts,  Nokeses,  and  Bettertons  of  a  past  age,  had  any  such 
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just  or  lively  writing  on  the  theatres  been  given  to  the 
world,  as  the  playhouse  criticism  of  the  Bee, 

The  first  of  his  papers  on  this  suhject  pointed  out 
the  superiority  of  French  comic  acting  over  English,  and 
its  causes ;  and  had  some  happy  illustrations  from  his 
own  experience.  His  later  remarks^  on  the  want  of 
general  stage  discipline  in  England  {'  dirty-shirted  guards 
'roUing  their  eyes  round  upon  the  audience,  instead  of 
'  keeping  them  fixed  upon  the  actors ' ;)  on  skilful  manage- 
ment of  gesture  (in  which  he  excepts  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Clive  from  his  censure,  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the 
French) ;  and  in  '  explanation  *  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
EngUsh  operatic  stage,  where  he  touches  the  springs  that 
operate  to  this  hour ;  still  fiu'ther  demonstrate  how  com- 
petent he  was  to  this  depai*tment  of  criticism. 

But,  like  Hume's  Epigoniad  effort,  all  this  was  uphill 
work :  his  first  Bee  had  an  idle  time  of  it,  and  greater 
favomr  was  asked  for  the  8e<K)nd  in  a  paid-for  newspaper 
paragraph  of  particular  earnestness,  *  The  public,*  said 
this  advertisement,  which  had  a  pathetic  turn  in  it,  *  is 
'  requested  to  compare  this,  with  other  periodical  per- 
'  fonnances  which  more  pompously  solicit  their  attention. 
'  If  upon  perusal  it  be  found  deficient  either  in  humour, 
'  elegance,  or  variety,  the  author  will  readily  acquiesce  in 
'  their  censure.     It  is  possible  the  reader  may  sometimes 

*  draw  a  prize,  and  even  should  it  turn  up  a  blank  it  coats 

*  him  but  threepence.*  In  number  the  second,  for  that  small 
sum,  was  a  most  agreeable  little  lesson  On  Dress,  against 
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findt  finders  and  dealers  in  ridicule,  proving  by  example  of 
coQsm  Hannah  that  such  folks  are  themselves  the  most 
ridicolons;  and  a  much  sounder  notion  of  a  patriot  king 
than  Bolingbroke's,  in  homely  sketches  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  in  remark  on  the  difficulties  of  so 
educating  princes  that  'the  superior  dignity  of  man  to 
'  that  of  royalty '  should  be  their  leading  lesson,  and  in 
warning  against  the  folly  of  entrusting  a  charge  so  sacred 
to  men  'who  themselves  have  acted  in  a  sphere  too  high 
'  to  know  mankind/  A  delightful  essay  in  the  same  num- 
ber, with  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  Dick  Wildgoose  side  by 
side,  to  prove  that  pleasure  is  in  ourselves,  not  in  the 
objects  offered  for  our  amusement,  and  that  philosophy 
should  force  the  trade  of  happiness  when  nature  has 
denied  the  means,  also  well  deserves  mention. 

The  third  number  opened  with  a  paper  on  the  Use  of 
Language:  to  which  the  grave  philologist  resorting^ 
found  language  he  was  little  used  to.  It  was  a  plea  for 
the  poor :  an  essay  to  prove  that  he  who  best  knew  how 
to  conceal  his  necessities  and  desires,  was  the  most  likely 
person  to  iiud  redress,  and  that  the  true  use  of  speech 
was  not  to  express  wants  but  conceal  them.  All  of  us 
have  known  the  Jack  Spindle  of  this  exquisite  sketch; 
some  perhaps  relieved  him;  and  many  have  undergone 
the  truth  of  his  life's  philosophy,  that  to  have  much,  or  to 
seem  to  have  it,  is  the  only  way  to  have  more,  since  it  is 
the  man  who  has  no  occasion  to  borrow,  that  alone  finds 
numbers  willing  to  lend.    'You  then,  0  ye  beggars  of 
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'  my  acquaintance/  exclaimed  Guldsmitb,  *  whether  mrags 
'  or  lacCj  whether  in  Kent-street  or  the  Mall,  whether  at 

*  Smyrna  or  St,  Gile«''8,  might  I  advise  yon  as  n  friend, 

*  never  seem  in  want  of  the  favour  you  solicit.  Apply  to 
'  ever}^  passion  but  pity  for  redress.  You  may  ftnd  relief 
'  from  vanity,  from  self-interest,  or  from  avarice,  but 
'  seldom  from  compassion.'  Following  this  were  three  well- 
wTitten  chamcters.  Of  Father  Feyjoo,  whose  popular  essays 
against  di*grading  superstitions  have  since  procured  him 
the  title  of  the  Spanish  Addison  ;  of  Alexandrian  Hj'patia, 
aften^^ards  immortalized  by  Gibbon  ;  and  of  Lysippus, 
an  imaginar)'^  representative  of  «omc  peculiarities  in  the 
essajaat  himself^  and  timely  assertor  of  the  ordinarj* 
virtues  as  opposed  to  what  are  commonly  mistaken  for  the 
great  ones. 

Still  the  churlish  public  would  not  buy  the  Bee ;  and 
the  fourth  number's  opening  article  was  a  good-humoured 
comment  on  that  fact.  Not  a  newspaper  or  magajsine^  he 
saidj  that  had  not  left  him  far  behind;  they  had  got  to 
Islington  at  Icastj  while  the  sound  of  How  bell  still  stayed 
in  his  ears ;  ncvertheleaa,  '  if  it  were  only  to  spite  all  Grub- 
^  street/  he  was  resolved  to  write  on ;  and  be  made  light- 
hearted  announcement  to  the  world  of  what  he  had  written 
to  Brjanton.  '  If  the  present  generation  will  not  hear 
'  my  voice^  hearken,  O  Posterity  !  to  you  I  call,  and  from 

*  you  I  expect  redress !    What  rapture  will  it  not  give,  to 

*  have  the  ScaJigcrs,  Daciers,  and  Warburtons  of  future 

*  times   commenting  with  admiration   upon  every  line  I 
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'nowwritej  and  working  away  those  ignorant  creatures 
'who  offer  to  arraign  my  merit,  with  all  the  virulence 
'  of  kamed  reproach.  Ay^  my  friends,  let  them  feel  it ; 
'  call  names;  never  spare  them;  they  deserve  it  all,  and 
'  ten  times  more/  In  a  like  playful  tone  are  his  closing 
threats,  tiiat,  if  not  better  supported  he  must  throw  off 
all  connection  with  taste,  and  fairly  address  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  engaging  style  and  manner  of  other 
periodical  pamphlets.  He  will  change  his  title  into  the 
Royal  Bee,  he  says,  the  Anti-gallican  Bee,  or  the  Beefs 
Magazine.  He  will  lay  in  a  proper  stock  of  popular 
topics ;  such  as  encomiums  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  invec- 
tives against  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  French,  the 
necessity  of  a  militia,  our  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  reflections  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs^  a  disser- 
tation upon  hberty,  some  seasonable  thoughts  upon  the 
intended  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  and  an  address  to  Britons ; 
the  history  of  an  old  woman  whose  tooth  grew  three 
inches  long,  shall  not  be  omitted ;  nor  an  ode  upon  '  our 
'victories;'  nor  a  rebus;  nor  an  acrostic  upon  Miss  Peggy 
P — ;  nor  a  journal  of  the  weather  :  and  he  will  wind  up 
the  whole,  so  that  the  public  shall  have  no  choice  but  to 
purchase,  vrith  four  extraordinary  pages  of  letterpress,  a 
beautiful  map  of  England,  and  two  prints  curiously 
coloured  from  nature.  Such  was  the  booksellers'  literature 
of  the  day :  the  profitable  contribution  of  Paternoster- 
row  and  Grub-street,  to  the  world's  intellectual  cultivation. 
While  he  satirized  it  thus  good-naturedly,  Goldsmith 
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took  care  to  appeud  graver  remarks  on  the  more  serious 
matter  it  involved,  and  which  with  his  own  experience 
lay  80  near  his  heart.  But  in  no  querulous  spirit,  Ue  is 
now  content  to  have  found  out  the  reason  why  mediocrity 
should  have  its  rewards  at  once,  and  excellence  be  paid  in 
reversion.  There  is  in  these  earliest  essays  something 
more  pleasing  than  even  their  undoubted  elegance  and 
humour^  in  that  condition  of  mind.  If  neglects  and 
injuries  are  still  to  be  his  portion,  you  do  not  now  despair 
that  he  will  turn  them  to  commodities.  It  is  not 
by  his  cries  and  complainings 
you  shall  hereafter  trace  him 
to  his  neglected,  ill-furnished, 
wretched  home.  As  he  watches 
its  naked  cobwebbed  walls,  he 
iinds  matter  for  amusement  to 
the  readers  of  the  Bee,  in  watch- 
ing the  spiders  that  have  refuge 
there  ;  and  in  his  fourth  number 
puts  forth  an  instructive  paper 
on  the  habits  and  predatory  life 
of  that  most  wary,  ingenious^ 
hungr)^,  and  persevering  insect. 

He  was  not  to  be  daunted,  now. 
his  life,  one  finds  that  other  works  beside  this  of  the 
Bee  were  eking  out  its  scanty  supplies.  He  was  writing 
for  the  Buitij  Body,  published  thrice  a  week  for  twopence, 
by  worthy  Mr.  Pottinger,  and  brought  out  but  three  days 
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after  the  Bee.  He  was  writing  for  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
started  not  many  days  later^  by  persevering  Mr.  Wilkie^ 
in  the  hope  of  propping  up  the  Bee.  He  had  taken  his 
plaoe^  and  would  go  to  his  journey's  end.  Since  the 
Pleasure  stage  coach  had  not  opened  its  door  to  him^  he 
had  mounted  the  waggon  of  Industry;  not  yet  despairing^ 
it  might  be^  to  be  overtaken  again  by  his  old  Vanity 
Whim;  and,  with  such  help,  even  hopeful  to  come  up  with 
the  landau  of  Bicbes,  and  find  lodgment  at  last  in  the 
Fame  Machine.  We  note  this  pleasant  current  of  his 
thoughts  in  the  Bee's  fifth  number.  There,  in  that  last 
conveyance  he  places  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Congreve ;  and,  vainly  stretching  out  a  number  of  his  own 
little  blue-backed  book  to  entice  the  goodly  company, 
resolves  to  be  useful  since  he  may  not  be  ambitious,  and  to 
earn  by  assiduity  what  merit  does  not  open  to  him.  But 
not  the  less  cheerfully  does  he  concede  to  others,  what  for 
himself  he  may  not  yet  command.  He  shuts  Fame's  door, 
indeed,  on  Arthur  Murphy,  but  opens  it  to  Hume  and 
to  Johnson :  he  closes  it  against  Smollett's  History,  but 
opens  it  to  his  Peregrine  Pickle  and  his  Roderick 
Random.  And  with  this  paper,  I  doubt  not,  began  his 
first  fellowship  of  letters  in  a  higher  than  the  Grub-street 
region.  Shortly  after  this,  I  trace  Smollett  to  his  door ; 
and,  for  what  he  had  said  of  the  author  of  the  Rambler, 
Johnson  soon  grasped  bis  hand.  '  This  was  a  very  grave 
*  personage,  whom  at  some  distance  I  took  for  one  of  the 
^  most  reserved  and  even  disagreeable  figures  I  had  seen  ; 
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*  but  as  he  approached,  his  appeai'ance  improved;  and 
'  when  I  could  distinguish  him  thoroughly^  I  perceived 
'  that  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  his  brow,  he  had  one 
'  of  the  most  goodnatured  countenances  that  could  be 

*  imagined/  In  that  sentence  lay  the  germ  of  one  of  the 
pleasant  est  of  Hterary  friendships. 

The  poor  essayist's  habits,  however,  know  httlc  change 
as  yet,  His  single  chair  and  hia  window-bench  have  but  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Wilkie's  devil,  w^aiting  for  proofs ;  or  Mr» 
Wilkie  himself,  resolute  for  arrears  of  copy.  The  land- 
lady of  Green  Arbour  Com-t  remembered  one  festivity 
there,  which  seems  to  have  been  highly  characteristic.  A 
'  gentleman '  called  on  a  eeitain  evcaing,  and  asking  to 
see  her  lodger,  went  imaunouuced  up  stairs.  She  then 
heard  Goldsmith^s  room  door  pushed  open,  closed  again 
sharply  fi-om  within,  and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock ; 
after  this,  the  sound  of  a  somewhat  noisy  altercation 
reached  her  j  but  it  soon  subsided  j  and  to  her  surprise, 
not  uumingled  with  alarm,  the  perfect  silence  that  foU 
lowed  continued  for  more  than  three  hours.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  her,  she  said,  when  the  door  was  aa^ain  opened, 
and  the  '  gentleman »'  desccncUng  more  cheerfully  than  he 
had  entered,  sent  her  out  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  for 
some  supper.  Mr.  Wilkie  or  Mr.  Pottinger  had  obtained 
bis  arrears^  and  could  afford  a  little  comforting  rewai-d  to 
the  starving  author. 

Perhaps  he  carried  off  with  him  that  mirthful  paper  on 
the  Clubs  of  I^ndon,  to  which  a  pleasant  imagination  most 
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loved  to  pay  festive  visits  on  solitary  and  supperless 
days.  Perliaps  that  paper  on  Public  Rejoicings  for 
Yietory  which  described  the  writer's  lonely  wanderings  a 
tew  nights  before,  from  Ludgate  Hill  to  Charing  Cross, 
throogh  crowded  and  illuminated  streets,  past  Punch 
houses  and  Coffee  houses,  and  where  excited  shoe-makers, 
thinking  wood  to  be  nothing  like  leather,  were  asking  with 
frightful  oaths  what  ever  would  become  of  religion  if  the 
wooden-soled  French  papishes  came  over  I  Perhaps  that 
more  affecting  lonely  journey  through  the  London  streets, 
which  the  Bee  soon  after  published  with  the  title  of  the  City 
Night  Piece,  in  which  there  was  so  much  of  the  past 
struggle  and  the  lesson  it  had  left,  so  much  of  the  grief- 
taught  sympathy,  so  much  of  the  secret  of  the  genius,  of 
tolerant,  gentle-hearted  Goldsmith.  What  he  was  to  the  end 
of  his  London  life,  when  miserable  outcasts  had  cause  with 
the  great  and  learned  to  lament  him,  this  paper  shews 
him  to  have  been  at  its  beginning.  The  kind-hearted 
man  would  wander  through  the  streets  at  night,  to  console 
and  reassure  the  misery  he  could  not  otherwise  give  help 
to.  While  he  thought  of  the  rich  and  happy  who  were 
at  rest;  while  he  looked  even  up  to  the  wretched  roof 
that  gave  shelter  to  himself;  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  those  to  whom  the  streets  were  the  only  home.  '  Stran- 
'  gers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,'  too  destitute  for  redress, 
too  wretehed  for  pity.  *  Poor  shivering  girls '  who  had 
seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty  and 
into  sin.     '  Poor  houseless  creatures,'  to  whom  the  world. 
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responsible  for  their  guilt,  gives  reproaches  but  will  not 
give   relief.     These   were  teachers  in   life's  truths,   who 


k 


sjyoke  \nth  a  sterner  and  wiser  voice  than  that  of  mere 
personal  sorrow.  '  Tlie  slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great, 
'  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness  of  the  rich,  are  aggnivated 

*  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence  to  engage  attention ;  the 

*  poor  weep  unheeded^   persecuted  by  every  subordinate 

*  species  of  t\Tanoy,  and  every  law  which  gives  others 
'  security  becomes  an  enemy  to  them/  In  thoughts 
like  these,  and  in  confumed  resolution  to  make  the  poor 
his  clients  and  write  down  those  tyranmies  of  law,  the  night 
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wandorings  of  the  thoughtful  writer  not  unprofitably 
ended. 

It  WB8  a  resolution  very  manifest  in  his  next  literary 
labour.  On  the  29t;h  of  November,  the  Bef^B  brief  life  dosed, 
with  its  eighth  number;  and  in  the  following  month  its 
editor  was  sought  out  both  by  Doctor  Smollett  and  by 
Mr.  John  Newbery  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  But  as  he 
had  meanwhile  made  earnest  application  to  Mr.  David 
Ganriek  for  his  interest  in  an  election  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  it  win  be  best  to  describe  at  once  the  drcumstanees 
involved  in  that  application,  and  its  result  on  the  poor 
author^s  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  rich  manager 
and  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane. 

Goldsmith  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Theatre.  In 
prosperous  days,  it  will  ring  with  his  humour  and  cheer- 
fulness; in  these  struggling  times,  it  was  the  help  and 
refuge  of  his  loneliness.  We  have  seen  him  steal  out  of 
his  garret  to  hear  Golumba  sing :  and  if  she  fell  short  of 
the  good  old  music  he  had  learnt  to  love  at  Lissoy,  the 
other  admiration  he  was  taught  there,  of  happy  human 
faces,  at  the  theatre  was  always  in  his  reach.  If  there  is 
truth  in  what  was  said  by  a  wise  writer,  that  being  happy, 
and  seeing  others  happy,  for  two  hours,  is  a  duration  of 
bliss  not  at  all  to  be  slighted  by  so  short-lived  a  creature 
as  man,  it  is  certain  that  he  who  despises  the  theatre 
adds  short-sightedness  to  short  life.  If  he  is  a  rich  man, 
he  will  be  richer  for  hearing  there  of  what  account  the 
poor  may  be ;  if  he  is  a  poor  man,  he  will  not  be  poorer 
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for  the  knowledge  tliat  thoae  above  him  have  theii'  human 
sympathies.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  held  a  somewhat  strong 
opinion  as  to  this :  thinkiDg  the  playhouse  more  necessary 
in  a  well-govcrucd  commonwealth  than  the  school,  because 
men  were  better  taught  by  example  than  by  precept :  and  it 
seems  at  any  rate,  however  light  the  disregard  it  has  fallen 
into  noWj  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  many  of  the 
questions  which  in  these  days  form  and  dissolve  govern- 
mentsj  w^hether  a  high  and  healthy  entertainment,  the 
nature  of  which,  conservative  of  all  kindly  relations  between 
man  and  man,  is  to  encourage,  refine,  and  diffuse  humanity, 
might  not  claim,  in  some  degree,  the  care  and  countenance 
of  the  State, 

This  grave  remark  occui's  to  me  here,  because  grave 
disappointments  in  connection  with  it  will  occur  here- 
after ;  and  already  even  Garrick's  fame  and  strength  had 
been  shaken  by  his  difficult  relations  with  men  of  letters, 
'  I  am  as  much  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Garrick,'  said  Mr.  Ralph, 
in  his  Ca^e  of  Authors  by  Profession^  published  in  1758, 

*  and  his  excellences,  as  I  ought  to  be ;  and  I  en\y  him 
'  no  part  of  his  good  fortune.  But  then,  though  I  am 
'  free  to  acknowledge  he  was  made  for  the  stage,  I  cannot 
'  be  brought  to  think  the  stage  was  made  only  for  him ; 

*  or  that  the  fate  of  every  dramatic  writer  ought  either 

*  to  be  at  liis  mercy,  or  that  of  any  other  manager  what- 

*  ever ;  and  the  single  consideration  that  there  is  no  alter- 
'  native  but  to  fly  from  him,  in  case  of  any  neglect  or 
'  contem])t,  to  Mr,  Bich,  is  enough  to  deter  any  man  in  his 
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'  seiues  from  embarking  a  second  time  on  8uch  a  hopeless 
'  voyage.^  Manifestly^  howerer,  this  was  neither  the  fault 
of  Rich  nor  of  Garrick^  bnt  of  the  system  which  left  both 
to  shift  as  they  conld^  and  made  self-protection  the  primary 
law.  'The  manager/  he  continues,  admitting  the  whole 
question  at  issue  in  his  complaints,  'whether  player  or 
<  harlequin,  must  be  the  sole  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
'  machine  is  both  to  move  and  rest;  there  is  no  drawback 
'  on  the  profit  of  the  night  in  old  plays;  and  any  access 
'  of  reputation  to  a  dead  author,  carries  no  impertinent 
'  claims  and  invidious  distinctions  along  with  it.  When 
'  the  playhouse  is  named,'  he  added  bitterly,  '  I  make  it  a 
'  point  to  pull  off  my  hat,  and  think  myself  obliged  to  the 
'  lowest  implement  belonging  to  it.  I  am  ready  to  make 
'  my  best  acknowledgments  to  a  harlequin,  who  has  con- 
'  tinence  enough  to  look  upon  an  author  in  the  green- 
'  room,  of  what  consideration  soever,  without  laughing 
'  at  him.'  Other  pamphlets  followed  in  the  cry ;  and  poor 
Ned  Purdon  drew  up  a  number  of  anonymous  suggestions 
as  to  'how  Mr.  (rarrick  ought  to  behave.' 

It  was  employment  of  this  tone  which  introduced  need- 
less elements  of  bitterness.  The  charge  was  a  simple 
one,  and  might  have  been  stated  simply.  No  doubt 
Garrick,  in  common  with  every  manager-actor  before  or 
since  his  time,  was  fairly  exposed  to  it.  I  have  turned  to 
the  playbills  of  the  season  directly  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Ralph's  pamphlet,  and  find,  amidst  revivals  of 
Fletcher's  Rule  a  W\fe  and  Have  a  W\fe,  and  Shirley's 
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comedy  of  Tfie  Gamester^  aud  ShakBpeare^s  Ternpesi  as 
an  opera  and  Tamtntf  of  a  Shrew  as  a  farce,  but  one 
original  production  :  LWipfit,  played  by  cliildren.  It  is  not 
immaterial  to  the  question,  however,  to  recount  the  highest 
tragic  claimants,  thus  affronted  by  Shakspeare,  Fletcher, 
Shirley,  and  Lillipui.  They  were  Whitehead,  Crisp, 
Francis,  Francklin,  Glover,  Brown,  Mallet,  Murphy,  and 
Dodsley :  for  denying  whose  higher  attractiveness  to  the 
Shakspeares  and  Fletchers,  nay,  for  preferring  even  the 
comic  to  that  tragic  Lillipui,  the  public  sex^ms  a  better 
object  of  attack  than  the  manager.  When  Walpole  joined 
the  cry,  this  had  sarcastic  admission.  *  Garrick  is  treat- 
'  ing  the  town  as  it  deserves,^  he  said,  '  and  likes  to  be 
'  treated :  with  scenes,  fireworks,  and  his  own  writing,  A 
^  good  new  play  I  never  expect  to  see  more ;  nor  have  seen 
'  since  the  Provoked  Husband^  which  came  out  when  I 
'  was  at  school/  Was  it  Garrick's  crime,  without  good 
new*  plays,  to  make  the  venture  of  good  old  ones  ? 

In  truth,  looking  fairly  at  his  theatrical  management,  with 
the  light  his  published  Correspondence  has  thrown  upon 
it,  it  was  a  great  improvement,  in  all  generous  and  liberal 
points,  on  those  which  preceded  it.  Booth  treated  writers 
of  Anne  much  more  scun^ily,  than  the  writers  of  George 
the  Second  were  treated  by  Garrick,  'Booth  often 
'  declared,^  says  his  biographer,  '  in  public  company,  that 
'  he  and  his  partners  lost  money  by  new  plays ;  and  that, 
'  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  it,  he  would  seldom  give  his 
'  consent  to  perform  one  of  them/    Gai'rick  transposed  and 
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altered  often;  bat  he  never  forced  npon  the  unhappy 
andior  of  a  tragedy  a  change  in  the  religion  of  his  hero^ 
ncff  told  a  dramatist  of  good  esteem  that  he  had  better 
hsfe  tamed  to  an  honest  and  laborioos  calling,  nor  com- 
placently prided  himself  on  choakmg  singing  birds,  when 
hk  stem  n^;ative  had  silenced  a  young  aspirant.  Those 
were  the  achievements  of  manager  Gibber.  He  was  at  all 
times  fonder  than  needful  of  his  own  importance,  it  is  true : 
but  society  has  no  right  to  consent  to  even  the  nominal 
d^ression  in  the  so-called  social  scale,  of  a  man  whose 
calling  exacts  no  common  accomplishments,  and  then 
resent  the  self-exaggeration  unwholesomely  begotten  on 
its  own  injustice.  When  Junius  took  offence  at  the  player 
whom  dukes  and  duchesses  tolerated  at  their  table,  it  was 
not  a  matter  to  waste  wit  upon,  or  sarcasm,  or  scathing 
eloquence :  he  simply  told  the  Vagabond  to  stick  to  his 
pantomimes.  Even  men  of  education  were  known  to  have 
pursued  (rarrick,  when  on  country  visits  to  noblemen  of  his 
acquaiatance,  with  dirty,  clumsily-folded  notes,  passed 
amid  the  ill-concealed  laughter  of  servants  to  the  great 
man's  guest,  with  the  address  of  Mr.  David  Garrick, 
Player.  It  asked  a  strength  which  Garrick  had  not,  to 
disregard  this  vulgar  folly;  it  wounded  him  where  he  was 
known  to  be  weak ;  it  tempted  him  to  those  self-assertions 
which  imply  the  failure  of  self-reliance ;  it  poisoned  his 
entire  and  constant  faith  in  all  who  were  not  solely 
governed  by  his  will;  and  it  blinded  him  to  the  ridicule 
with  which  even  dependents  listened  to  his  public  distress 
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on  the  moruings  of  crowded  rehearsals^  that  to  decline 
some  Ambassador's  proflfcred  courtesies  made  him  wretched, 
but  prior  promises  to  Countess  Dowagers  must  be  kept. 

A  satisfaction  of  this  kind  was  afforded  to  Mr.  Ralphs 
when,  in  the  season  (57-58)  of  this  the  appearance  of  his 
pamphlet,  the  outraged  manager,  laughing  heartily  at  all 
authors'  complaints  and  attacks^  and  tearing  up  their  rebel* 
iious  pamphlets  carelessly  as  he  would  the  card  of  a  lord, 
dukcj  judgCj  or  bishop,  to  strike  awe  and  admiration  into 
bystanders,  did  yet,  most  laboriously  and  most  clumsily, 
bring  out  Doctor  Smollett,  in  a  piece  altogether  unworthy 
of  his  genius.  The  concession  was  appropriately  followed 
by  production  of  the  Agis  of  Mr.  Home;  not  without 
reason  cried  over,  for  its  exclusively  modem  Greek,  by 
i>aw^/(7^-lo\ing  Gray,  and  compared  to  'an  antique  statue, 
'  painted  white  and  red,  frizzed  and  dressed  in  a  negUgee 
'  made  by  a  Yorkshire  mantua-maker.^  Then,  failure  and 
laughter  repaying  this  pains  and  warmth,  the  cold  fit  came 
violently  back  ;  and  in  the  season  of  '58  and  '9  the  wrongs 
of  Arthur  Mm-jihy  and  Dodslcy,  the  bereaved  Cleotie  and 
deserted  Oi*phan  of  China ^  were  the  talk  of  the  town. 
The  topic  seemed  to  force  itself  on  one  who  waa  delivering 
i  in  a  protest  against  the  wrongs  of  men  of  letters  j  and 
with  the  Essay  on  Polite  Leanting  appeared  these  remarks, 
in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  stage* 

*  Our  poet*s  performance  must  undergo  a  process  truly 
'  chemical,  before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.  It  must  be 
'  tried  in  the  manager's  fire,  strained  through  a  licenser, 
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bom  repeated  corrections,  till  it  may  be  a  mere 
'  eqM/  nuniumn  when  it  arrives  before  the  public.    It  may 
'be  said  that  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  plays  upon 
'our  iheatrea  already,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of 
'new  ones.    But  are  they  sufficiently  good f    And  is  the 
'  eredit  of  our  age  nothing?    Must  our  present  times  pass 
'  away  unnoticed  by  posterity  f    If  these  are  matters  of 
'  indiflTerenoe,  it  then  signifies  nothing,  whether  we  are  to 
'  be  entertained  with  the  actor  or  the  poet ;  with  fine  senti- 
'ments  or  painted  canvas;  or  whether  the  dancer  or  the 
'  carpenter  be  constituted  master  of  the  ceremonies.     How 
'  is  it  at  present  ?    Old  pieces  are  revived,  and  scarcely 
'  any  new  ones  admitted.     The  actor  is  ever  in  our  eye, 
'the  poet  seldom  permitted  to  appear;   and  the  stage, 
'  instead  of  serving  the  people,  is  made  subservient  to  the 
'  interests  of  avarice.     Gretting  a  play  on  even  in  three  or 
'  four  years,  is  a  privilege  reserved  only  for  the  happy  few 
'  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the  Manager  as  well  as  the 
'  Muse :  who  have  adulation  to  please  his  vanity,  powerful 
'  patrons  to  support  their  merit,  or  money  to  indemnify 
'  disappointment.     Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name 
'  for  a  wit  and  a  witch.     I  will  not  dispute  the  propriety 
'  of  uniting  those  characters  then :   but  the  man  who, 
'  under  the  present  discouragements,  ventures  to  write  for 
'  the  stage,  whatever  claim  he  may  have  to  the  appellation 
'  of  a  wit,  at  least  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  conjuror.' 

It  is  impossible  to  think  Goldsmith  wholly  justified  in 
this;   but  it  is  unquestionable   that  the  feeling  which 
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pervades  the  extractj  as  well  as  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Ralphj  was  now  becoming  general  with  the  literary  class, 
and  tended  greatly  to  embitter  the  successes  of  Garrick's 
later  life.  In  connection  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a 
regret  will  always  ari&e,  remembering  the  differences  of 
a  Goldsmith  and  a  Ralph,  that  the  lively  iiTitable  actor 
should  have  been  indiscriminate  in  the  resentments  it 
provoked,  and  unable,  in  any  instance,  to  conceive  a  better 
actuating  motive  than  the  env7  his  prosperity  had  excited. 
Thomas  Danes  tells  us,  that  when,  somewhere  about  the 
time  of  his  connection  with  the  Bee,  Goldsmith  sought  to 
obtain,  what  a  struggling  man  of  letters  was  thought  to 
have  some  claim  to,  the  vacEmt  Secretaryship  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Garrlck  made  answer  to  a  personal  application  for 
his  vote,  Uhat  Mr.  Goldsmith  having  taken  pains  to 
'deprive  himself  of  his  assistance  by  an  unprovoked 
'  attack  upon  his  management  of  the  theatre  in  his  Stale 
'  of  Learning,  it  was  impossible  he  could  lay  claim  to  any 

*  recommendation  from  himself/  Davies  adds,  that  '  Gold- 
^  smith,  instead  of  making  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
'either  from  misinformation  or  misconception,  bluntly 
'  replied,  *'  In  truth  he  had  spoken  his  mind,  and  beheved 
* "  what  he  said  was  very  right/*     The  manager  dismissed 

*  him  with  ci\ility/ 

He  might  with  wisdom  have  done  more.  The  blunt 
reply,  in  a  generous  man's  interpretation,  shoidd  at  least 
have  blunted  the  fancied  wrong.  It  is  painful  to  think 
that  neither  of  these  famous  men,  whose  cheerful  gaieties  of 
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hesrt  were  the  natural  bonds  of  a  mutual  sympathy  and 
hai  alliance^  should  throughout  their  lives  have  wholly  lost 
the  sense  of  this  first  unlucky  meeting.  As  Goldsmith 
himself  removed  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Polite 
Leaminff  much  of  the  remark  that  had  given  Gkurrick 
most  offence^  and  in  the  ordinary  copies  it  is  now  no 
longer  founds  it  may  the  more  freely  be  admitted  that 
the  grounds  of  offence  were  not  altogether  imaginary. 
Indeed,  berides  what  I  have  quoted,  there  were  incidental 
eipressions  yet  more  likely  to  breed  resentment  in  a  sen- 
sitive, quick  nature.  '  I  am  not  at  present  writing  for  a 
'  party/  said  (Goldsmith,  '  but  above  theatrical  connexions 
'  in  every  sense  of  the  expression.  I  have  no  particular 
'  spleen  against  the  fellow  who  sweeps  the  stage  with  the 
'  besom,  or  the  hero  who  brushes  it  with  his  train.     It 

*  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  whether  our  heroines 
'  are  in  keeping,  or  our  candle-snuffers  bum  their  fingers, 

*  did  not  such  make  a  great  part  of  public  care  and  polite 
'  conversation.  Our  actors  assume  all  that  state  off  the 
^  stage  which  they  do  on  it;  and,  to  use  an  expression 
'borrowed  from  the  green-room,  every  one  is  «j»  in  his 
'  part.     I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  they  seem  to  forget  their 

*  real  characters.'  With  sorrow  is  it  also  to  be  said,  that 
here  the  writer  was  manifestly  wrong.  Mr.  Ralph's 
^implements '  and  'harlequins '  were  not  less  tasteful  and 
considerate,  than  this  jeering  tone. 

There  is  no  intellectual  art  so  peculiarly  circumstanced 
as  that  of  the  actor.     If,  in  the  hurried  glare  which  sur- 
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rounds  hmi,  each  vanity  and  foible  that  he  has  comes 
forth  in  strong  relief,  it  is  hard  to  grudge  him  the  better 
incidents  to  that  brilliant  lot  for  which  he  pays  so  dearly. 
His  triumphs  had  need  be  bright  and  dazzling,  for  their 
fires  are  spent  as  soon  as  kindled ;  his  enjoyments  intense, 
for  of  all  mental  influences  they  wither  soonest.  He  nmy 
plant  in  infinite  hearts  the  seeds  of  goodness,  of  ideal 
beauty,  and  of  practical  virtue ;  but  with  their  fruits  bis 
name  will  not  be  remembered,  or  remembered  only  as  a 
name.  And  surely,  if  he  devotes  a  genius  that  might 
command  success  in  any  profession,  to  one  whose  rewards, 
if  they  come  at  all,  must  be  immediate  as  the  plcasui^e  and 
instruction  it  diffuses,  it  is  a  short-sighted  temper  that 
would  eclipse  the  pleasure  and  deny  the  rewards. 

The  point  of  view  at  this  time  taken  by  Goldsmith  was, 
in  fact,  obscured  by  his  own  unlucky  fortunes ;  but  the 
injustice  he  shnink  from  committing  in  the  case  of  the 
prosperous  painter,  Mr.  Reynolds,  he  shoidd  not  thus  care- 
lessly have  inflicted  on  the  prosperous  actor,  Mr.  Garrick. 
The  one  artist  might  have  claimed  to  be  a  painter  of  por- 
traits, as  the  other  was.  Uneasy  relations,  indeed,  which 
only  exist  between  author  and  actor,  have  had  a  manifest 
tendency  at  all  timei  unfairly  to  disparage  the  actor^s 
intellectual  claims,  and  to  set  any  of  the  inferior  arts  above 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  odds  might  be  made  more  even. 
The  deepest  and  rarest  beauties  of  poetry  are  those  which 
the  actor  cannot  grasp  j  but,  in  the  actor^s  startling 
triumphs,  whether  of  movement,  gesture,  look,  or  tone, 
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the  antlMr  hu  no  great  share.  Thua,  were  accounts  fairly 
atmek  with  the  literary  daasy  a  Ghirrick  might  be  honestly 
left  between  the  gentle  and  grand  superiority  of  a  Shak- 
tpeaie  on  the  one  hand^  who,  from  the  heights  of  his 
immeaanrable  genins,  smiles  down  help  and  fellowship  upon 
him;  and  the  eternal  petulance  and  pretensions  of  an 
Arthur  Murphy  on  the  other,  who,  from  the  round  of  a 
ladder  to  which  of  himself  he  never  could  have  mounted, 
looks  down  with  ludicrous  contempt  on  what  Mr.  Ralph 
would  call  the  '  implements '  of  his  elevation. 

But  Doctor  Smollett  and  Mr.  Newbery  have  been 
waiting  us  all  this  while,  and  neither  of  them  belonged  to 
that  leisurely  class  which  can  very  well  afford  to  wait. 
The  Doctor  was  full  of  energy  and  movement  always,  as 
one  of  his  own  headlong  heroes ;  and  who  remembers  not 
the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
the  good-natured  man  with  the  red-pimpled  face,  who 
had  no  sooner  alighted  but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone, 
'  for  he  was  ever  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance, 
'  and  was  at  that  time  actually  compiling  materials  for  the 
'history  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trip.'  But  not  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Trip's  affairs  had  the  child-lovrug  publisher  now  ventured 
up  Breakneck  Stairs ;  and  upon  other  than  the  old  Critical 
business  was  the  author  of  Peregrine  Pickle  a  visitor  in 
Green  Arbour  Court.  Both  had  new  and  important  schemes 
in  hand,  and  with  both  it  was  an  object  to  secure  the 
alliance  and  services  of  Goldsmith.  Smollett  had  at  all 
times  not  a  little  of  the  Fickle  in  him,  and  Newbery  much 
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of  the  Mr.  Trip ;  but  there  was  a  genial  good-hearted- 
ness  in  both^  which  makes  it  natural  and  pleasant  to 
have  to  single  out  these  two  men,  as  the  first  active  fiiends 
and  patrons  of  the  author  of  the  unsuccessful  Bee.  Their 
offers  were  of  course  accepted;  and  it  seems  to  imply 
something,  however  slight,  of  a  worldly  advance  in  con- 
nection with  them,  that,  in  the  month  which  followed, 
the  luckless  Bee  was  issued  in  an  independent  form  by 
the  Dodsleys,  and  Kcnrick  received  instructions  from  Mr* 
Ealph  Griffiths  to  treat  it  in  the  Montkly  Review  as  the 
work  of  an  ingenious  person. 

The  1st  of  January,  1760,  saw  the  first  venture 
launched.  It  was  published  for  sixpence,  'embellished 
'  with  curious  copperplates,'  and  entitled  '  The  British 
'  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Repository  for  Genilettien  and 
^Ladies.  By  T.  Smollett,  M.D,,  and  others/  It  was 
dedicated  with  much  fervour  to  Mr.  Pitt  y  and  Mr.  Pitt's 
interest  (greatly  to  the  spleen  of  Horace  Walpole,  who 
thinks  the  matter  worthy  of  mention  in  his  Memoirs  of 
GeoTf/e  the  Second)  enabled  Smollett  to  put  it  forth  ^ith  a 
royal  license,  granted  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Doctor  Smollett  had  *  represented  to  his  Majesty  that  he 
'  has  been  at  great  labour  and  expense  in  writing  original 

*  pieces  himself,  and  engaging  other  gentlemen  to  write 

*  original  pieces/  The  Doctor,  in  truth,  had  but  lately  left 
the  ^  Bench,'  at  the  close  of  that  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  libel  into  which  his  spirited  avowal  of  the  authorship  of  a 
criticism  on  Admiral  Knowlcs  had  betrayed  him ;  and  the 
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kmg^A  pfttronage  Iiad  probably  been  sought  as  a  counter- 
poise  to  the  king^s  prison.  But  the  punishment  had  not 
been  without  its  uses.  In  the  nature  of  Smollett^  to  the  last, 
there  ware  not  a  few  of  the  heedless  impulses  of  boyhood ; 
and  from  this  three  months'  steady  gaze  on  the  sadder  side 
of  things^  he  seems  to  have  turned  with  tempered  and 
gentler  thoughts.  In  the  first  number  of  the  British 
Magazine  was  the  opening  of  the  tale  which  contained  his 
most  feminine  heroine  (Aurelia  Darnel),  and  the  most 
amiable  and  gentlemanly  of  his  heroes  (Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves) ;  for,  though  Sir  Launcelot  is  mad,  wise  thoughts 
have  made  him  so ;  and  in  the  hope  to  '  remedy  evils  which 
'  the  law  cannot  reach,  to  detect  fraud  and  treason,  to 
'  abase  insolence,  to  mortify  pride,  to  discourage  slander, 
'  to  disgrace  immodesty,  and  to  stigmatise  ingratitude,' 
he  stumbles  through  his  odd  adventures.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  connecting  this  alliance  of  Smollett  and  Gold- 
smith, with  the  first  approach  of  our  great  humourist  to 
that  milder  humanity  and  more  genial  wisdom  which  shed 
its  mellow  rays  on  Mathew  Bramble. 

Nor  were  the  services  engaged  from  Oliver  unworthy  of 
xhis  friend's  Sir  Laimcelot.  Side  by  side  with  the  kindly 
enthusiast,  appeared  some  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
Essays  which  were  afterwards  re-published  with  their 
writer's  name;  and  many  which  were  never  connected  with 
it,  until  half  a  century  after  the  writer's  death.  Here  Mr. 
Rigmarole  fell  into  that  Boar's  Head  Reverie  in  Eastcheap, 
since  so  many  times  dreamt  over,  and  so  full  of  kindly 
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rebuke  to  imdiscrimmatiug  praisers  of  the  past.  Here  the 
shabby  man  in  St.  Jaxnes's  Park  (Goldsmith,  like  Justice 
Woodcock,  loved  a  vagabond)  recounted  his  strolling  ad- 
ventures mth  a  vivacity  undisturbed  by  poverty ;  and,  with 
his  Merry- Andrew,  Bajazet,  and  Wildair,  laughed  at  Garrick 
in  his  glory.  liere  journey  w^as  made  to  the  Fountain  in 
whose  waters  sense  and  genius  mingled,  and  by  whose 
side  the  traveller  found  Johnson  and  Gray  (a  pity  it  did 
not  prove  so  I)  giving  and  receiving  fame.  And  herei 
above  all,  the  poor,  hearty,  wooden-legged  beggar,  fii*8t 
charmed  the  world  with  a  philosophy  of  content  and  cheer- 
fubiess  which  no  misfortune  could  subdue.  This  was  he  w^ho 
had  lost  his  leg  and  the  use  of  his  hand,  and  wais  obliged 
to  beg,  but  with  these  exceptions  blessed  his  stars  for 
knowing  no  reason  to  complain :  some  had  lost  both  legs 
and  an  eye,  but  thank  Heaven  it  was  not  so  bad  with  him. 
This  was  he  who  remarked  that  people  might  say  this  and 
that  of  being  in  gaol,  but  when  he  was  found  guilty  of 
being  poor,  and  was  sent  to  Newgate,  he  foimd  it  as 
agreeable  a  place  as  ever  he  w^as  in,  in  all  his  life :  who 
fought  the  French  in  sk  pitched  battles,  and  verily  be- 
lieved, that,  but  for  some  good  reason  or  other,  his  captain 
would  have  given  him  promotion  and  made  him  a  corporal : 
who  was  beaten  cruelly  by  a  boatswain,  but  the  boatswain 
did  it  without  considering  what  he  was  about :  who  slept 
on  a  bed  of  boards  in  a  French  prison,  but  with  a  warm 
blanket  about  him,  because,  as  he  remarked,  he  always 
loved  to  lie  well :  and  to  whom,  when  he  came  to  sum 
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up  and  balance  his  life's  adventures,  it  occurred  that  had 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  his  leg  and  the  use 
of  his  hand  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  not  a  privateer,  he 
should  have  had  his  sixpence  a  week  for  the  rest  of  his 
days;  but  that  was  not  his  chance;  one  man  was  bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another  with  a 
wooden  ladle:  'however,  blessed  be  God,  I  enjoy  good 
'  health/  This  was  as  wise  philosophy  as  Candid^ 8,  at 
which  Europe  was  then  laughing  heartily ;  and  it  is  worth 
mention  that  firom  the  countrymen  of  Voltaire  this  little 
essay  should  first  have  derived  its  fame.  So  popular  in 
France  was  the  '  humble  optimist,'  as  his  translator  called 
him,  that  he  is  not  unlikely  to  have  visited  even  the  halls 
of  Les  Delices ;  to  be  read  there,  as  everywhere,  with  mirth 
upon  the  face  and  tenderness  at  the  heart;  perhaps  to 
reawaken  recollections  of  the  imgainly,  wandering  scholar. 
Of  upwards  of  twenty  essays  thus  contributed  to  Smol- 
lett's magazine,  few  were  republished  by  Goldsmith ;  but 
from  other  causes,  certainly,  than  lack  of  merit.  One  was 
a  criticism  of  two  rival  singers,  two  Polly  Peachums  then 
dividing  Vauxhall,  so  pleasantly  worded  that  neither  could 
take  offence ;  but  of  temporary  interest  chiefly.  Another 
was  a  caution  against  violent  courtships,  from  a  true  story 
in  the  family  of  his  uncle  Contarine ;  perhaps  thought  too 
private  for  reappearance  in  more  permanent  form.  A 
third  (not  reproduced,  it  may  be,  lest  the  wooden-legged 
philosopher  should  lose  in  popularity  by  a  companion 
less  popular  than  himself)  described,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
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happiness  of  the  tnaimed  and  luckless  soldier,  the  miserieB 
of  a  healthy  half-pay  officer  of  unexpected  fortune,  unable 
to  bear  the  transition  from  moderate  to  extravagant  means, 
and  rendered  so  insensible  by  unused  indulgences  that  he 
had  come  to  see  Fahtaff  without  a  smile  and  the  Oiyhan 
without  emotion.  A  fourth  was  a  little  history  of  seduc- 
tion, hasty  and  abrupt ;  but  in  which  the  hero  bore  such 
resemblance  to  the  immortal  family  of  the  PrimroseB,  as  to 
have  fitly  merged  and  been  forgotten  in  their  later  glory. 
The  last  of  the«e  detached  essays  which  I  shall  mention 
for  the  present,  did  not  appear  in  the  Br'Uuh  Magazine, 
but  much  concerned  it ;  and  though  not  reckoned  worthy 
of  presentation  by  its  writer,  is  evidence  not  to  be  omitted 
of  his  hejkrty  feeling  to  Smollett,  and  ready  resource  to 
serve  a  friend*  It  was  in  plain  words  a  puff  of  the  Rrituh 
Magazine  and  its  projector;  and  a  puff  of  as  witty  pre- 
tension as  ever  visited  the  ingenious  brain  of  the  j^ 
unborn  friend  of  Mr,  Dangle,  It  purported  to  describe  a 
Wow-wow ;  a  kind  of  newspaper  club  of  a  country  town, 
to  which  the  writer  amusingly  described  himself  driven,  by 
his  unavailing  efforts  to  find  anybody  anj^rrhere  else*  All 
were  at  the  Wow-wow,  from  the  apothecary  to  the  drawer 
of  the  tavern ;  and  there  he  found,  inspired  by  pipes  and 
newspapers,  such  a  smoke  and  fire  of  pohtica!  discussion, 
such  a  settbg  right  of  all  the  mistakes  of  the  generals 
in  the  war,  such  a  battle,  conducted  with  chalk,  upon  the 
blunders  of  Finck  and  Dann,  and  such  quidnunc  eirplo- 
fiions  against  the  Dutch  in  Fondicherry,  that  infallibly  the 
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Wovr-wow  must  have  come  to  a  war  of  its  own  '  had  not 
'  an  Oxford  Scholar^  led  there  by  curiogity,  pulled  a  new 
'  magazine  out  of  his  pockety  in  which  he  said  there  were 
'  some  pieces  extremely  curious  and  that  deserved  their 
'  attention.  He  then  read  the  Adventures  of  Sir  Launceht 
'  Greaves,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience^  which 
'  being  finished,  he  threw  the  pamphlet  upon  the  table : 
'  ''That  piece,  gentlemen/'  says  he,  ''is  written  in  the  very 
'  "spirit  and  manner  of  Cervantes ;  there  is  great  know- 
'  "ledge  of  human  nature,  and  evident  marks  of  the  master 
'  "in  almost  every  sentence;  and  firom  the  plan,  the  humour, 
'  "and  the  execution,  I  can  venture  to  say  that  it  dropped 
'  "from  the  pen  of  the  ingenious  Doctor  .  .  ,  "  Every 
'  one  was  pleased  with  the  performance ;  and  I  was  par- 
'  ticularly  gratified  in  hearing  all  the  sensible  part  of  the 
'  company  give  orders  for  the  British  MaffozineJ 

So  said  the  not  less  anonymous  or  ingenious  Doctor, 
in  that  venture  of  good  Mr.  Newbery's  which  started 
but  twelve  days  after  Smollett's,  and  in  which  also 
had  been  enlisted  the  services  of  the  Green  Arbour 
Court  lodger.  War  is  the  time  for  newspapers;  and 
the  inventive  head  which  planned  the  Universal 
Chronicle,  with  the  good  taste  that  enlisted  Johnson  in 
its  service,  now  made  a  bolder  effort  in  the  same  direction. 
The  first  number  of  The  Public  Ledger  was  published 
on  the  12th  of  January  1760.  Nothing  less  than  a 
Daily  Newspaper  had  the  busy  publisher  of  children's 
books  projected.      But  a  daily  newspaper  was  not  an 
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appalling  speculation,  then.  Not  then,  morning  after 
niorniDg,  did  it  throw  its  eyes  of  Argus  over  all  the 
world.  No  universal  command  was  needed  for  it  then, 
over  sources  of  foreign  intelligence  that  might  controul 
and  govern  the  money  transact iona  of  rival  hemispheres. 
There  existed  with  it^  then,  no  costly  arts  for  making  and 
marring  fortunes;  cultivated  to  a  perfection  high  as 
the  pigeon's  Jiight,  swift  as  the  courier's  horse,  or  deep 
aa  the  secret  drawer  of  the  diplomatist^s  bureau.  Then, 
it  was  no  more  essential  to  a  paper's  existence,  that  count- 
less advertisements  should  be  scattered  broadcast  through 
its  colimms;  than  to  a  city^s  busiacas,  that  puffing 
vans  should  perambulate  its  highways,  and  armies  of 
placard-bearing  paupers  seize  upon  its  pavements.  Neither 
as  a  perfect  spy  of  the  time,  nor  as  a  full  informer  or  high 
improver  of  the  time^  did  a  daily  journal  yet  put  forth 
its  claims.  Neither  to  prompt  and  correct  intelligence, 
nor  to  great  political  or  philanthropic  aims,  did  it  aa  yet 
devote  itself.  The  triumphs  or  discomfitures  of  Freedom 
were  not  yet  its  daily  themes.  Not  yet  did  it  presume  or 
dare  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  of  great 
political  passions  j  to  grapple  resistlessly  with  social 
abuses;  or  to  take  broad  and  philosophic  views  of  the 
world*a  contemporaneous  history,  the  history  which  is 
a-ujaking  from  day  to  day*  It  was  content  with  humbler 
duties.  It  called  itself  a  daily  register  of  commerce  and 
intelligence,  and  fell  short  of  even  so  much  modest  pre- 
tenmon.     The  letter  of  a  Probus  or  a  Manlius  sufficed  for 
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discamon  of  the  war ;  and  a  modest  rumour  in  some  dozen 
lines^for  what  had  occupied  parhament  during  as  many  days. 
'  We  are  unwilling/  said  the  editor  of  the  PtAblic  Ledger 
(Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  who  wrote  children's  hooks  for  Mr. 
Newbery)  in  his  first  number,  'to  raise  expectations 
*  which  we  may  perhaps  find  ourselves  unable  to  satisfy  j 
'  and  therefore  have  made  no  mention  of  criticism  or 
'  literature,  which  yet  we  do  not  professedly  exclude ;  nor 
'  shall  we  reject  any  political  essays  which  are  apparently 
'  calculated  for  the  public  good.'  Discreetly  avoiding, 
thus,  all  undue  expectation,  there  quietly  came  forth  into 
the  world,  from  Mr.  Bristow's  office  '  next  the  great  toy- 
'  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,'  the  first  number  of  the 
Public  Ledger »  It  was  circulated  gratis  :  with  announce- 
ment that  all  future  numbers  would  be  sold  for  twopence 
half-penny  each. 

The  first  four  numbers  were  enlightened  by  Probus  in 
politics  and  Sir  Simeon  Swift  in  literature;  the  one  de- 
fending the  war,  the  other  commencing  the  '  Ranger,'  and 
both  very  mildly  justifying  the  modest  editorial  announce- 
ments. The  fifth  number  was  not  so  common-place. 
It  had  a  letter  (vindicating  with  manly  assertion  the 
character  and  courage  of  the  then  horribly  unpopu- 
lar French,  and  humorously  condemning  the  national 
English  habit  of  abusing  rival  nations),  which  implied  a 
larger  spirit  as  it  showed  a  livelier  pen.  The  same  hand 
again  appeared  in  the  next  number  but  one;  and  the 
correspondent  of  Green  Arbour  Court  became  entitled  to 
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receive  two  guineas  firom  Mr.  Newbery  for  his  first  week's 
contributions  to  the  Public  Ledger,  His  arrangement 
was  to  writ^  twice  in  the  week^  and  to  be  paid  a  guinea 
for  e^ch  article. 

With  the  second  week  he  had  taken  greater  courage. 
The  letter  which  appeared  on  the  24th  of  January,  though 
without  title  or  numbering  to  imply  intention  of  conti- 
nuance, threw  out  the  hint  of  a  series  of  letters,  and  of  a 
kind  of  narrative  as  in  the  Lettres  Persanes.  The  charac- 
ter assumed  was  that  of  a  Chinese  visitor  to  London  :  the 
writer's  old  interest  in  the  flowery  people  having  received 
new  strength,  of  late,  from  the  translated  Chinese  novel  of 
his  dignified  acquauitance  Doctor  Percy*  The  second  letter, 
still  without  title,  appeared  five  days  after  the  first;  some 
inq^iiry  seems  to  have  been  made  for  their  continuance ; 
and  thence  uninterruptedly  the  series  went  on.  Not  until 
somewhat  advanced,  were  they  even  numbered;  they 
never  received  a  title,  until  republished ;  but  they  were 
talked  of  as  the  Chinese  Letters,  assumed  the  principal 
place  in  the  paper,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  its  establishment.  Sir  Simeon  Swift  and 
his  '  Eanger,'  Mr.  Philanthropy  Candid  and  his  'Visitor,' 
sti-uggled  and  departed  as  newspaper  shadows  are  wont 
to  do  ;  Lien  Chi  Altangi  became  real,  and  lived-  From 
the  ephemeral  sprang  the  immortal.  On  that  column 
of  ungainly-looking,  perishable  type,  depended  not  alone 
the  paper  of  the  day,  but  a  book  to  last  throughout 
the  year,  a  continuous  pleasure  for  the  age,  and  one 
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which  was  for  all  time.  It  amused  the  hour,  was  wise  for 
the  interval  beyond  it,  is  still  diverting  and  instructing  us, 
and  will  delight  generations  yet  unborn.  At  the  close  of 
ITSOj^mnetyreight  of  the  letters  had  been  published; 
within  the  next  few  months,  at  less  regular  intervals,  the 
series  was  brought  to  completion ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  whole  were  republished  by  Mr.  Newbery,  in 
two  duodecimo  volumes,  without  any  author's  name,  as 
'  The  Citizen  of  the  World;  or.  Letters  from  a  Chinese 
'  Philosopher  residing  in  London,  to  his  Mends  in  the 
'East.' 

'  Light,  agreeable,  summer  reading,'  observed  the 
British  Magazine,  with  but  dry  and  laconic  return  for 
the  Wow-wow.  The  Monthly  Review  had  to  make 
return  of  a  different  kind,  Mr.  Griffiths  now  decently 
resolving  to  swallow  his  leek;  and  Kenrick,  his  pliant 
cur,  having  taken  his  orders  to  abstain  from  bark  or 
bite  and  whine  approbation  and  apology,  thus  did  his 
master's  bidding,  in  his  master's  name:  'The  public 
'  have  been  already  made  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
'  the  merit  of  these  entertaining  letters,  which  were  first 
'  printed  in  the  Ledger ,  and  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  the  success  of  that  paper. 
'  They  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  lively  and  ingenious 
'  writer  of  An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
'  Learning  in  Europe ;  a  writer  whom  it  seems  we  im- 
'  designedly  offended  by  some  strictures  on  the  conduct  of 
'  many  of  our  modem  scribblers.     As  the  observation  was 
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'  entirely  general  in  its  ratention,  we  were  surprised  to 
'  hear  that  this  gentleman  had  imagined  himself  in  any 

*  degree  pointed  at ;  as  we  conceive  nothing  can  be  more 

*  illiberal  in  a  writer,  or  more  foreign  to  the  character  of  a 
'  literary  journal,  than  to   descend   to  the   meanness   of 

*  personal  reflection/  Pity  might  be  reasonably  given  to 
men  humiliated  thus;  but  Goldsmith  withheld  forgive- 
ness. Private  insidts  could  not  so  be  retracted;  nor 
could  imputations  which  sink  deepest  in  the  simplest  and 
most  honoiunble  natures,  be  thus  easily  purged  away, 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  left  to  the  consolation  of  reflecting^  that 
be  had  himself  eaten  the  dirt  which  it  woidd  have  made 
him  far  happier  to  have  flung  at  the  Ciiizen  of  the  World, 

In  what  different  languagCj  by  what  different  men^  how 
highly  and  justly  this  book  has  since  been  praised^  for 
its  fresh  original  perception,  its  delicate  delineation  of 
life  and  manners,  its  wit  and  humour,  its  playful  and 
diverting  satire,  its  exhilarating  gaiety,  and  its  clear  and 
lively  style,  need  uot  be  repeated.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
it  here,  will  have  more  relation  to  the  character  than  to 
the  genius  of  its  ^Titer.  The  steadier  direction  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  changing  aspect  of  his  fortunes,  are  what 
I  would  now  turn  back  to  read  in  it. 

One  marked  peculiarity  its  best  admirers  have  failed  to 
observe  upon ;   its  detection  and  exposure,  not  simply  of   / 
the  foibles  and  follies  which  lie  upon   the  surface,  but    i 
of  those  more  pregnant  evils  which  rankle  at  the  heart, 
of  society*     The  occasions  were  frequent  in  which  the 
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Chinese  dtisen  so  lifted  his  voice  that  only  in  a  later  <  ' 
generation  eoold  he  find  his  aodi^c^  and  they  were  not 
few,  in  which  he  has  failc^Pto  find  one  even  yet.  He 
warned  the  all-powerfiil  English  of  their  insecure  tenure  of  ^J 
the  American  colonies ;  telling  them,  with  a  truth  as  pro- 
phetic, that  England  would  not  lose  her  vigour  when  those 
colonies  obtained  their  independence.  He  unveiled  the 
social  pretences,  which,  under  colour  of  protecting  female 
honour,  are  made  the  excuse  for  its  violation.  He  denounced 
that  evil  system  which  left  the  magistrate,  the  country 
justice,  and  the  squire,  to  punish  transgressions  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  the  guiltiest  transgressors.  He 
laughed  at  the  sordidness  which  makes  penny  shows  of 
our  public  temples,  turns  Deans  and  Chapters  into  im- 
portunate *  beggars,'  and  stoops  to  pick  up  half-pence 
at  the  tombs  of  our  patriots  and  poets.  He  protested 
earnestly  against  the  insufficient  pretexts  that  availed 
for  the  spilling  of  blood,  in  the  contest  then  raging 
between  France  and  England.  He  inveighed  against  the 
laws  which  meted  out,  in  so  much  gold  or  silver,  the  ^ 
price  of  a  wife's  or  daughter's  honour.  He  ridiculed  the 
prevailing  nostrums  current  in  that  age  of  quacks ;  doubted 
the  graces  of  such  betailing  and  bepowdering  fashions,  as 
then  made  beauty  hideous,  and  sent  even  lads  cocked- 
hatted  and  wigged  to  school;  and  had  sense  and  courage 
to  avow  his  contempt  for  that  prevailing  cant  of  con- 
noisseurship  ('your  Rafiaelles,  Correggios,  and  StuflF') 
at  which  Reynolds  shifted  his  trumpet.     The  abuses  of 
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churcli  patronage  did  not  escape  him ;  any  more  than  the 
tendency  to  '  superstition  and  imposture'  in  the  'bonzes 
'  and  priests  of  all  religions/     He  thought  it  a  fit  thenje 
for  mirth,  that  holy  men  should  be  content  to  receive  all 
the  money,  and  let  othei^a  do  all  the  good ;  and  that  pre- 
forinent  to  the  most  sacred  and  exalted  duties  shoidd  wait 
upon  the  whims  of  members  of  parliament^  and  the  wants 
of  younger  bninchca  of  the  nobility.     The  incapacities  and 
neglect  thus  engendered  in  the  upper  clergy,  he  also  con- 
nected with  that  disregard  of  the  lower,  which  left  a  reverend 
TriJIiber  undisturbed  among  his  pigs,  and  a  parson  Adama 
to  his  ale  in  LadyJ3oob3r'a  kitchen.  Yet  as  little  was  he  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  any  false  reaction  from  such  indiflTcrence  j 
and  at  the  ascetic  saints  of  the  new  religious  sect,  which  had 
risen  to  put  down  cheerfulness  and  could  find  its  only  music 
in  a  chorus  of  sighs  and  groans,  he  aimed  the  shafts  of  his 
wit  as  freely,  as  at  the  over-indulging,  gormandising  priests 
of  the  Bishop's  visitation -dinner,  face  to  face  with  whom, 
gorged  and  gi*oaning  mth  excess,  he  bix)ught  the  hungry 
beggar »  faint  with  want,  to  ask  of  them  the  causes  of  his 
utter  destitution,  body  and  souL     Nor  did  he  spare  that 
other  dignified  profession^  which,  in  embarrassing  what  it 
professed  to  make  clear,  in  retarding  with  cumbrous  im- 
pediments the  steps  of  Justice,  in  reserving  as  a  luxury 
for  the  rich  what  it  pretended  to  throw  open  to  all,  in 
fencing  round  Property  with  a  multiplicity  of  laws  and 
exposing  Poverty  mthout  a  guard  to  whatever  threatened 
or  assailed  it,  countenanced  and  practised  no  less  a  false- 
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hoocL  Almost  alone  in  tliat  age  of  indifference,  the  Citizen 
of  the  World  raised  his  voice  against  the  penal  laws  which  v^  r 
then,  with  wanton  severity,  disgraced  the  statute  book; 
insisted  that  the  sole  means  of  making  death  an  efficient, 
was  to  make  it  an  infrequent,  punishment ;  and  warned 
society  of  the  crime  of  disregarding  human  life  and  the 
temptations  of  the  miserable,  by  visiting  petty  thefts  with 
penalties  of  blood. 

He  who  does  not  read  for  amusement  only,  may  also 
find  in  these  ddightfiil  letters,  thus  published  from  week 
to  week,  a  comment  of  special  worth  on  casual  incidents 
of  the  time.  There  was  in  this  year  a  city  campaign 
of  peculiar  cruelty.  A  mob  has  indiscriminate  tastes 
for  blood,  and  after  hunting  an  Admiral  Byng  to  death 
will  as  eagerly  run  down  a  dog.  On  a  groimdless  cry  \  / 
of  hydrophobia,  dogs  were  slaughtered  wholesale,  and 
their  bodies  literally  blocked  up  the  streets.  '  The  dear, 
'  good-natured,  honest,  sensible  creatures !  *  exclaimed 
Horace  Walpole  \  '  Christ !  How  can  anybody  hurt  them  ?' 
But  what  Horace  said  to  his  friend,  Goldsmith  said  to 
everybody :  publicly  denouncing  the  cruelty ;  in  a  series 
of  witty  stories,  ridiculing  the  motives  alleged  for  it ;  and 
pleading  with  eloquent  warmth  for  the  honest  associate 
of  man.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mad-dog-cry  of  the 
year.  The  yell  of  a  Grub  Street  mob  as  fierce,  on  a  false 
reportof  the  death  of  Voltaire,  brought  Goldsmith  as  warmly 
to  the  rescue.  With  eager  admiration,  he  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  philosopher  and  wit ;  told  the  world  it  was 
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its  lusts  of  war  aod  sycophancy  which  unfitted  it  to 
receive  such  a  friend ;  act  forth  the  independence  of  his 
life,  in  a  coimtry  of  Pompadours  and  an  age  of  venal  op- 
pression ;  declared  (this  was  before  the  Galas  famUy)  the 
tenderness  and  hnmanity  of  his  nature;  and  ^claimed 
freedom  of  religious  thought  for  him  and  all  men.  '  I 
'  am  not  displeased  with  my  brother  because  he  happens 
'  to  ask  our  father  for  favours  in  a  different  manner  from 
'  me/  As  we  read  the  Chinese  Letters  with  this  comment 
of  the  time,  those  actual  days  come  vividly  back  to  us. 
Earl  Ferrers  glides  through  them  again,  with  his  horrible 
passion  and  yet  more  ghastly  composure.  The  theatres 
again  contend  with  their  Pollys  and  Macheatbs,  and  tire 
the  town  with  perpetual  Bef/f/ars'  Operas.  Merry  and 
fashionable  crowds  rcpeople  White  Conduit  and  Vauxhall. 
We  get  occasional  glimpses  of  even  the  stately  commoner 
and  his  unstately  ducal  associate.  Old  George  the  Second 
dies,  and  young  George  the  Third  ascends  the  throne. 
Churchill  makes  his  hit  with  the  Rosctad ;  and  Sterne, 
having  startled  the  town  with  the  humour  and  extrava- 
gance of  his  Dristram  Shandy^  comes  up  from  country 
quiet  to  enjoy  popularity. 

How  sudden  and  decisive  it  was,  need  not  be  related. 
No  one  was  so  talked  of  in  London  this  year,  no  one 
so  admired^  as  that  tall,  thin,  hectic-lookirig  Yorkshire 
parson.  He  who  was  to  die  within  eight  yearsj  unheeded 
and  untended,  in  a  common  lodging-house,  was  every- 
where the  honoured  guest  of  the  rich  and  noble.     His 
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book  had  become  a  fashion,  and  East  and  West  were  moved 
alike.  Mr.  Dodsley  offered  him  £650  for  a  second  edition 
and  two  more  volumes;  Lord  Falconberg  gave  him  a 
curacy  of  jE150  a  year ;  Mr.  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait; 
and  Warbnrton,  not  having  yet  pronoimced  him  an  '  irre- 
'  coverable  scoundrel/  went  round  to  the  bishops  and  told 
them  he  was  the  English  Babelais.  '  They  had  never 
'  heard  of  such  a  writer/  adds  the  sly  narrator  of  the  inci- 
dent. '  One  is  invited  to  dinner  where  he  dines/  said  Gray, 
^  a  fortnight  beforehand;'  and  he  boasted,  himself,  of  dinner 
engagements  foiu*teen  deep :  even  while  he  declared  the  way 
to  fame  to  be  like  that  to  heaven,  through  much  tribula- 
tion ;  and  described  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs, 
'  attacked  and  pelted  from  cellar  and  garret.'  Perhaps  he 
referred  to  Goldsmith,  from  whose  garret  in  Green  Arbour 
Court  the  first  heavy  blow  was  levelled  at  him;  but  there 
were  other  assailants,  as  active  though  less  avowed,  in 
cellars  of  Arlington  Street  and  garrets  of  Strawberry  Hill. 
Walpole  may  yet  more  easily  be  forgiven  than  Goldsmith,  in 
such  a  case.  The  attack  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World  was 
aimed,  it  is  true,  where  the  work  was  most  vulnerable ; 
and  it  was  not  ill  done  to  protest  against  the  indecency 
and  aflFectation,  which  doubtless  had  largely  contributed  to 
the  so  sudden  popularity,  as  they  found  promptest  imitators : 
but  the  humour  and  wit  ought  surely  to  have  been 
admitted ;  and  if  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  an  uncle  Toby, 
a  Mr.  Shandy,  or  a  Corporal  Trim,  might  anywhere  have 
claimed  frank  and  immediate  recognition,  it  should  have 
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been  in  that  series  of  essays  which  Beau  Tibbs  and  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  have  helped  to  make  immortal. 

Most  charming  are  these  two  characters.  Addison 
would  have  admired,  and  Steele  delighted  in  them.  Finery 
and  poverty,  surhncss  and  good-nature,  were  never  brought 
together  with  more  playful  ^it,  or  a  more  tender  sweet- 
ness. Fielding^s  majestic  Major,  who  will  hear  of  nothing 
less  than  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  man,  and  is  caught  in 
an  old  woman's  bedgown  warming  his  sick  sister's  posset,  is 
not  a  nobler  specimen  of  manhood  than  the  one ;  Steele's 
friend  at  the  Trumpet  Club,  that  very  insignificant  fellow 
but  exceeding  gracious,  who  has  but  a  bare  subsistence  yet 
is  always  promising  to  introduce  you  into  the  world,  who 
answers  to  matters  of  no  consequence  with  great  circum- 
spection, maintains  an  insolent  benevolence  to  all  whom 
he  has  to  do  with,  and  will  desire  one  of  ten  times 
his  substance  to  let  him  see  him  sometimes,  hinting  that 
he  does  not  forget  him,  is  not  more  delicious  in  his  vanity 
than  the  other.  The  eoimtry  ramble  of  the  Man  in  Black, 
wherein,  to  accompaniment  of  the  most  angry  invective, 
he  performs  acts  of  the  most  exquisite  charity;  where 
with  harsh  loud  voice  he  denounces  the  poor,  while 
with  wistful  compassionate  face  he  relieves  them ;  where, 
Ijy  way  of  detecting  imposture,  he  domineeringly  buys  a 
shilling's  worth  of  matches,  receives  the  astonished  beggar's 
whole  bimdlc  and  blessing,  and,  iutimatuig  that  he  has 
taken  in  the  seller  and  shall  make  money  of  his  bargain, 
bestows  them  next  moment  on  a  tramper  with  an  objur- 
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gation;  is  surely  never  to  be  read  immoyed.  For  Beau 
Tibbs^  who  has  not  latched  at  and  loved  him,  from 
the  first  sorry  glimpse  of  his  faded  finery  ?  Who  has 
not  felt,  in  the  airs  of  wealth  and  grandeur  with  which 
his  amusing  impudence  pufiis  up  his  miserable  poverty, 
that  he  makes  out  a  title  to  good-natured  cheerfulness 
and  thorough  enjoyment,  which  all  the  real  wealth  might 
have  purchased  cheaply?  What  would  his  friends  Lords 
Muddler  and  Crump,  the  Duchess  of  Piccadilly  or  the 
Countess  of  AUnight,  have  given  for  it  ?  Gladly,  for 
but  a  tithe  of  it,  might  the  lords  have  put  up  with 
his  two  shirts,  and  uncomplainingly  the  ladies  assisted 
Mrs.  Tibbs  in  seeing  them  through  the  wash-tub.  It  is 
an  elegant  little  dinner  he  talks  of  giving  his  friend,  with  ■ 
bumpers  of  wine,  a  turbot,  an  ortolan,  and  what  not :  but 
who  would  not  as  soon  have  had  the  smart  bottled-beer 
which  was  all  he  had  to  give,  with  the  nice  pretty  bit  of 
ox-cheek,  piping-hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  Mrs.  Tibbs' 
own  sauce  which  'his  grace'  was  so  fond  of?  It  is 
supposed  that  this  exquisite  sketch  had  a  living  original 
in  one  of  Goldsmith's  casual  acquaintance ;  a  person  named 
Thornton,  once  in  the  army. 

This  is  not  improbable,  any  more  than  that  the  beau's 
two  shirts  might  have  been  copied  from  Goldsmith's  own : 
for  everywhere  throughout  the  Ti^Hipra  «p,tilfll  incidents 
appear,  and  the  'White  Mouse  and  Prince  Bonbennin'  had 
an  origin  whimsical  as  the  story  itself.  Mr.  Newbery'^s 
two  guineas  a-week  would  seem  to  have  attracted  weekly 
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levies,  in  a  double  sense,  from  Grub  Street ;  at  which  Pjlk- 
ington,  son  of  the  notorious  Lretitia,  was  most  assidiioiisi. 
But  wiih  other  than  his  usual  begging  aspeet,  he  appeared  in 
Green  Arbour  Court  one  day;  for  good  luck  had  dawned  on 
liira  at  last,  he  said,  and  his  troubles  were  over.  Two  guineas 
(and  he  ran  about  tlie  room  for  joy  of  the  announcement) 
were  all  he  wanted  to  make  hia  fortune.  There  was  a  great 
duchess  who  gave  the  most  astonishing  prices  for  curious 
animals,  and  a  friend  had  sent  him  over  two  white  mice 
from  India  for  which  her  grace  had  expressed  a  fancy;  they 
were  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river ;  the  duchess  was  waiting 
for  them ;  and  two  guineas  would  buy  a  cage^  as  w^ell  as 
a  coat  to  present  them  in.  But  what  waa  to  be  done^ 
for  Goldsmith  had  only  half  a  guinea  ?  The  anxious  client 
pointed  to  a  watch,  with  which  his  poor  patron  (indulging  in 
a  luxury  which  Johnson  did  not  possess  till  he  waa  sixty) 
had  lately  enriched  himself;  timidly  suggested  one  week's 
loan  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  and  carried  it  off  with 
the  last  half-guineat  And  though  Goldsmith  never  again 
had  tidings  of  either,  or  of  the  curious  white  mice,  till  a 
paragraph  in  the  Public  Ledger  informed  him  of  certain 
equivocal  modes  whereby  *  Mr.  P — Ik — g — on  waa  endea- 
'  vouring  to  raise  money ; '  yet  a  messenger,  not  long 
afterward,  carried  to  the  poor  starving  creature's  death- 
bed '  a  guinea  from  Mr.  Goldsmith.' 

The  same  journal  (by  the  favour  of  an  old  friend, 
Kenrick)  described  for  the  public  at  the  same  time  an 
amusing  adventure  in  Wliit^  Conduit  Gardens,  of  which 
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no  other  than  '  Mr.  G^ — d — ^th '  himself  was  the  hero. 
Strolling  through  that  scene  of  humble  holiday^  he  seems 
to  have  met  the  wife  and  two  daughters  of  an  honest 
tradesman  who  had  done  him  some  service^  and  invited 
them  to  tea ;  but  after  much  enjoyment  of  the  innocent 
repast  he  discovered  a  want  of  money  to  discharge  the  bill^ 
and  had  to  undergo  some  ludicrous  annoyances^  and  enter- 
tain his  friends  at  other  expense  than  he  had  bargained 
for^  before  means  were  found  for  his  release.  Another 
contemporary  anecdote  reverses  this  picture  a  little^  and 
exhibits  him  paymaster^  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House^ 
for  ChurchilFs  friend  Charles  Lloyd^  who  in  his  careless 
way,  without  a  shilling  to  pay  for  the  entertainment,  had 
invited  him  to  sup  with  some  friends  of  Grub  Street.  A 
third  incident  of  the  same  date  presents  him  with  a  similar 
party  at  Blackwall,  where  so  violent  a  dispute  arose  about 
TVistram  Shandy  at  the  dinner-table,  that  personalities 
led  to  blows,  and  the  feast  ended  in  a  fight.  '  Why,  sir,^ 
said  Johnson,  laughing,  when  Boswell  told  him  some  years 
later  of  a  different  kind  of  fracas  in  which  their  friend  had 
been  engaged,  '  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  beat ; 
'  he  may  have  been  beaten  before.  This,  sir,  is  a  new 
^  plume  to  him.'  If  the  somewhat  doubtful  surmise  of 
the  beating  be  correct,  the  scene  of  it  was  Blackwall ;  and 
if  the  story  Hawkins  tells  about  the  trick  played  off  by 
Roubiliac  (which,  like  all  such  tricks,  tells  against  both 
the'"parttes  to  it)  be  also  true,  this  was  the  time  when  it 
happened.     The  'little'  sculptor,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
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ChiBcse  Letters,  being  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and  fond 
of  music.  Goldsmith  would  play  the  flute  for  him;  and 
to  such  assumed  delight  on  the  part  of  his  listener  did 
he  do  this  one  day,  that  Roubiliac,  protesting  he  muat 
copy  the  air  upon  the  spot,  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper, 
scored  a  few  lines  and  spaces  (the  form  of  the  notea  being 
all  he  knew  of  the  matter),  and  with  random  blotches 
pretended  to  take  down  the  time  as  repeated  by  the 
good-natured  musician ;  while  gravely,  and  with  great 
attention.  Goldsmith,  surveying  these  musical  liieroglyphics, 

•  said  they  were  very  correct,  and  that  if  he  had  not  seen 

*  him  do  it,  he  never  could  have  behevedhis  friend  capable 
'  of  wTiting  music  after  him.'  Sir  John  Hawkins  tells  the 
story  with  much  satisfaction.  Exposure  of  an  ignorant 
flute-player,  with  nothing  but  vulgar  accompUahments  of 
'  ear '  to  bestow  upon  his  friends,  gives  great  delight  to 
pompous  Hawkins,  as  a  learned  historian  of  music. 

So  passed  the  thoughtless  life  of  Goldsmith  in  his  first 
year  of  success :  if  so  may  be  called  the  scanty  pittance 
which  served  to  expose  his  foibles,  but  not  to  protect 
him  from  their  consequence,  (So  may  his  life  be  read  in 
these  Letters  to  the  Pubhc  Ledger ;  and  still  with  the  com- 
ment of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  others,  though  at  the 
cost  of  suffering  to  himself.    His  habits  as  well  as  thoughts 
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them.  J  He  is  at  the  theatre]  enjoying  Garrick's  Abel 


Drui/germd  laughing  at  all  who  call  it  Mow';  a  little 
tired  of  Po%  and  Macheath ;  not  at  all  interested  by  the 
famous  and  fortimate  tumbler  who,  between  the  acts  of 
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tragedies  as  well  as  farces,  balances  a  straw  upon  his  nose; 
and  ng-zagging  his  way  home  after  all  is  over,  through 
a  hundred  obstacles  from  coach-wheels  and  palanquin- 
poles,  ^like  a  bird  in  its  flight  through  the  branches  of  a 
'  forest/  He  is  a  visitor  at  the  humble  pot-house  clubs, 
whose  follies  and  enjoyments  he  moralizes  with  touching 
pleasantry.  '  Were  I  to  be  angry  at  men  for  being  fools,  I 
'  could  here  have  found  ample  room  for  declamation ;  but, 
'  alas  !  I  have  been  a  fool  myself,  and  why  should  I  be 
'  angry  with  them  for  being  something  so  natural  to  every 
'  child  of  humanity/  Unsparing  historian  of  this  folly  of 
his  own,  he  conceals  his  imprudence  as  little  as  his  poverty ; 
and  his  kind  heart  he  has  not  the  choice  to  conceal.  Every- 
where it  betrays  itself.  In  hours  of  depression,  recalling 
the  disastrous  fate  of  men  of  genius,  and  '  mighty  poets  in 
'  their  misery  dead; '  in  imaginary  interviews  with  book- 
sellers, laughing  at  their  sordid  mistakes ;  in  remonstrances 
with  his  own  class,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of  despising 
each  other;  and  in  rarer  periods  of  perfect  self-reliance, 
asserting  the  power  and  claims  of  men  of  letters,  and  de- 
nouncing the  short-sightedness  of  statesmen.  '  Instead  of 
'  complaining  that  writers  are  over-paid,  when  their  works 
'  procure  them  a  bare  subsistence,  I  should  imagine  it  the 
'  duty  of  a  State  not  only  to  encourage  their  numbers,  but 
'  their  industry  ...  A  man  of  letters  at  present,  whose 
'  works  are  valuable,  is  perfectly  sensible  of  their  value. 
'  Every  polite  member  of  the  community,  by  buying  what 
'  he  writes,  contributes  to  reward  him.     The  ridicule  of 
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'  liriiig  111  a  garret  might  have  been  wit  in  the  last  age, 
*  but  continues  such  no  longer/ 

The  quiet  composure  of  this  passage  exhibits  the 
healthiest  aspect  of  his  mind.  Bookseller  and  piibhc  are 
confronted  cohnly,  and  the  consequences  fairly  challenged. 
It  is  indeed  very  obvious,  at  the  close  of  this  first  year  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  that  increasing  opportunities  of  employment 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  robbery  of  his  writings  by 
pirate  magazine-men)  were  really  teaching  him  his  value, 
and  suggesting  hopes  he  had  not  earlier  dared  to  entertain. 
He  resumed  his  connection  with  the  Ladtfs  MagazbhCj 
and  became  its  editor:  publishing  in  it,  among  other 
writings  known  and  unknown,  what  he  had  written  of  his 
Life  of  Voltaire ;  and  retiring  from  its  editorship  at  the 
close  of  a  year,  when  he  had  raised  its  circulation  (if 
^Mr,  Wilkie's  advertisements  are  to  be  beheved)  to  three 
thousand  three  hundred.  He  continued  his  contributions, 
meanwhile,  to  the  British  Magazine ;  from  which  he  was 
not  wholly  separated  till  two  months  before  poor  Smollett, 
pining  for  the  loss  of  his  only  daughtei*,  went  upon  the 
continent  (in  1763)  never  to  return  to  a  fixed  or  settled 
residence  in  London.  He  furnished  other  booksellers 
with  occasional  compilation-prefaces;  and  he  gave  some 
papers  (among  them  a  Life  of  Christ  and  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  re-published  with  his  name,  in  shilling  pamphlets^ 
a  few  months  after  his  death)  to  a  so-called  Christian 
Magazine^  imdertaken  by  Newbery  in  connection  with  the 
macaroni  parson  Dodd,  and  conducted  by  that  villanous 
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pretender  as  an  organ  of  fashionable  divinity.  It  seems 
to  follow  as  of  course  upon  these  engagements^  that  the 
room  in  Oreen  Arbour  Court  should  at  last  be  exchanged 
for  one  of  greater  comfort.  He  had  left  that  place  in  the 
later  months  of  1760^  and  gone  into  what  were  called 
respectable  lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Courts  Fleet  Street. 
The  house  belonged  to  a  relative  of  Newbery's^  and  he 
occupied  two  rooms  in  it  for  nearly  two  years. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  this  new  abode  which  must 
haveendearedit  always  to  his  remembrance;  but  more  deeply 
associated  with  the  wretched  habitation  he  had  left^  were 
days  of  a  most  forlorn  misery  as  well  as  of  a  manly  resolu- 
tion^ and  round  that  beggarly  dwellings  and  all  connected 
with  it,  there  crowded  to  the  last  the  kindest  memories  of 
his  gentle  and  true  nature.  Thus,  when  bookseller  Davies 
teUs  us,  after  his  death,  how  tender  and  compassionate  he 
was;  how  no  unhappy  person  ever  sued  to  him  for  relief, 
without  obtaining  it  if  he  had  anything  to  give ;  and  how 
he  would  borrow,  rather  than  not  reUeve  the  distressed :  he 
adds  that  'the  poor  woman  with  whom  he  had  lodged 
'  during  his  obscurity  several  years  in  Green  Arbour  Court, 
'  by  his  death  lost  an  excellent  friend ;  for  the  Doctor 
*  often  supplied  her  with  food  from  his  own  table,  and 
'  visited  her  frequently  with  the  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to 
'  her.'  As  little,  in  connection  with  Wine  Office  Court, 
could  he  forget  that  Johnson  first  visited  him  there. 

They  had  probably  met  before.  I  have  shown  how 
frequently  the  thoughts  of  Goldsmith  vibrated  to  that 
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great  Onxh  Street  figure  of  independence  and  manhood^ 
which,  in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  either,  was  un- 
doubtedlj^  presented  in  the  person  of  the  author  of  the 
English  Diciionanj,  One  of  the  last  Chinese  Letters  had 
again  alluded  to  'the  Johnsons  and  Smolletts*  as  veri- 
table poets,  though  they  might  never  have  made  a  verse  tii 
their  whole  lives ;  and  among  the  earliest  greetings  of  the 
new  essay-writer,  I  suspect  that  Johnson's  would  be  found. 
The  opinion  expressed  in  his  generous  question  of  a  few 
years  later  (*  Is  there  a  man,  sir,  now,  who  can  pen  an 
'  essay  with  such  ease  and  elegance  as  Goldsmith  ?  ^)  he 
was  not  the  man  to  wait  for  the  world  to  help  him  to. 
Himself  connected  with  Newbery^  and  engaged  in  like 
occupation,  the  new  adventurer  wanted  his  helping  word, 
and  would  be  therefore  sure  to  have  it;  nor,  if  it  had  not  been 
a  hearty  one,  is  Doctor  Percy  likely  to  have  busied  himself 
to  bring  about  the  present  meeting.  It  was  arranged  by 
that  grave  divine.  It  was  the  first  time,  he  says,  he  had 
seen  them  together.  The  day  fixed  was  the  31  st  of  May 
1761,  and  Goldsmith  gave  a  supper  in  Wine  Office  Court 
in  honour  of  his  \isitor. 

Percy  called  to  take  up  Johnson  at  Inner  Temple  LanCj 
and  found  him,  to  hia  great  astonishment,  in  a  marked  con- 
dition of  cleanliness  and  neatness ;  without  his  rusty  brown 
suit  or  his  soiled  shirt,  his  loose  knee-breeches,  his  imbuckled 
shoes,  or  his  old  little  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig ;  and  not 
at  all  likely,  as  Miss  RqrQolds  tells  us  his  fashion  in  these 
days  was,  to  be  mistaken  for  a  beggarman.     He  had  been 
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seen  in  no  sucli  respectable  garb  since  he  appeared  behind 
Oarrick's  scenes  on  the  first  of  the  nine  nights  of  IrenCy 
in  a  scarlet  gold-laced  waistcoat,  and  rich  gold-laced  hat. 
In  fact,  says  Percy,  'he  had  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a 
'  new  wig  nicely  powdered,  and  everything  so  dissimilar 
'  from  his  usual  habits,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
'  of  inquiring  the  cause  of  such  rigid  regard  in  him  to 
'  exterior  appearance.  ''  Why,  sir,''  he  answered,  "  I  hear 
'  "  that  Gk>ldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his 
' ''  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my 
'  ''practice;  and  I  am  desirous  this  night  to  show  him 
'  "  a  better  example."  *  The  example  was  not  lost,  as 
extracts  from  tailors'  bills  will  shortly  show;  and  the 
anecdote,  which  offers  pleasant  proof  of  the  interest  already 
felt  by  Johnson  for  his  new  acquaintance,  is  our  only 
record  connected  with  that  memorable  supper.  It  had 
no  Boswell-historian,  and  is  gone  into  obUvion.  But  the 
friendship  which  dates  from  it  will  never  pass  away. 

'  Farewell,'  says  Milton,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  early 
letters  to  his  friend  Gill,  'and  on  Tuesday  next  expect 
'  me  in  London  among  the  booksellers.'  The  booksellers 
were  of  little  mark  in  Milton's  days;  but  the  presence 
of  such  men  among  them  began  a  social  change  important 
to  both,  and  not  ill  expressed  in  an  incident  of  the  days 
I  am  describing,  when  Horace  Walpole  met  the  wealthy 
representative  of  the  profits  of  Paradise  Lost  at  a  great 
party  at  the  Speaker's,  while  Johnson  was  appealing  to 
public  charity  for  the  last  destitute  descendant  of  Milton. 
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But  from  the  now  existing  compact  between  trade  and 
letters^  the  popular  element  could  not  wholly  be  excluded ; 
and,  to  even  the  weariest  drudgfi  hope  was  a  part  of  it* 
From  the  loopholes  of  Paternoster  Row,  he  could  catch 
ghmpses  of  the  world,  Churchill  had  emerged,  and  Stenie, 
for  a  few  brief  years;  and  but  that  Johnson  had  sunk 
into  idleness,  he  might  have  been  reaping  a  harvest  more 
continuous  than  theirs,  and  yet  less  dependant  on  the 
trade.  Drudgery  is  not  good,  but  flattery  and  falsehood  are 
worae ;  and  it  had  become  plain  to  Goldsmith,  even  since 
the  days  of  the  Enquirif,  how  much  better  it  was  for  men  of 
tetters  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  till  more  original 
laliour  became  popular  with  trading  patrons,  than  to  wait 
with  their  bauds  across  till  great  men  came  to  feed  them. 
Whatever  the  call  that  Newbery  or  any  other  bookseller 
made,  then^  he  was  there  to  answer  it.  He  had  the 
comfort  of  remembering  that  the  patron  had  himself 
patrons;  that  something  of  their  higher  influence  had 
been  attracted  to  his  Chinese  Letters ;  and  that  he  was 
not  slaving  altogether  without  hope. 

His  first  undertaking  in  1762  was  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost,  for  which  Newbery  paid  him  three 
guineas  :  but  whether,  with  Johnson,  he  thought  the  im- 
pudent imposture  worth  grave  enquiry ;  or,  with  Hogarth, 
turned  it  to  wise  purposes  of  satire;  or  only  laughed 
at  it  as  Churchill  did ;  the  pamphlet  has  not  survived  to 
inform  us.  His  next  labour  was  the  revision  of  a  Histai-y 
^f  Mecklenburg  from  the  first  ^nettltftneni  of  the  Vandah 
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in  thai  anmiry,  which  the  settlement  of  the  young  Queen 
Charbtte  in  this  country  was  expected  to  make  popular  ; 
and  for  which  he  received  £20.  For  a  subsequent  pay- 
ment of  £10^  he  assisted  Newbery  with  an  Art  qf  Poetry 
on  a  New  Plan ;  in  other  words^  a  compilation  of  poetical 
extracts ;  and  concurrently  with  this^  Mr.  Newbery  begged 
leave  to  offer  to  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  these 
kingdoms  a  Compendium  qf  Biography ;  or  an  history  of 
the  Uvea  of  those  great  personages,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  who  are  most  worthy  of  their  esteem  and  imi- 
tation, and  most  likely  to  inspire  their  minds  with  a 
love  of  virtue;  for  which  offering  to  the  juvenile  mind, 
being  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  Plutarch,  he  paid  Gkildsmith 
at  the  rate  of  about  eight  pounds  a  volume.  The  volumes 
were  brief,  published  monthly,  and  to  have  gone  through 
many  months  if  the  scheme  had  thriven ;  but  it  fell  before 
Dill/s  British  Plutarch,  and  perished  with  the  seventh 
volume.  Nor  did  it  run  without  danger  even  this  ignoble 
career.  Illness  fell  upon  the  compiler  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  volume.  'Dear  Sir,^  he  wrote  to  Newbery, 
'  As  I  have  been  out  of  order  for  some  time  past,  and  am 
'  still  not  quite  recovered,  the  fifth  volume  of  Plutarch's 
'  Lives  remains  unfinished.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
'  it  unless  there  be  an  actual  necessity,  and  that  none 
'  else  can  be  found.  If  therefore  you  would  send  it  to 
'  Mr.  Collier,  I  should  esteem  it  a  kindness,  and  I  will 
'  pay  for  whatever  it  may  come  to.  N.B.  I  received 
'  twelve  guineas  for  the  two  volumes.      I  am.  Sir,  Your 
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*  obliged  humble  servant,   Ouvee   Goldsmith.      Pray 

*  let  me  have  an  answer.'  The  answer  was  not  favour- 
able. Twelve  guineas  had  been  advanced,  the  two  volumes 
were  due^  and  Mr.  Collier,  though  an  ingenious  man,  was 
not  Mr.  Goldsmith.  '  Sir/  returned  the  latter  coldly, 
'  One  volume  is  done,  namely  the  fourth.  When  I  said 
'  I  should  be  glad  Mr.  Collier  would  do  the  fifth  for 
'  me,  I  only  demanded  it  as  a  favour ;  but  if  he  cannot 

*  conveniently  do  it,  though  I  have  kept  my  chamber 
'  these  three  weeks,  and  am  not  quite  recovered,  yet  I  m\\ 

*  do  it.  I  send  it  per  bearer;  and  if  the  affair  puts 
'  you  to  the  least  inconvenience,  return  it,  and  it  shall 
'  be  done  immediately.  I  am,  &c.  O.  Q*  The  printer 
'  has  the  copy  of  the  rest*'  To  this,  his  good  nature 
having  returned,  Newber^'  acceded;  and  the  book  was 
finished  by  CoUier,  to  whom  a  share  of  the  pittance  ad- 
vanced  had  of  course  to  be  returned. 

These  paltry  advances  are  a  hopeless  entanglement. 
They  bar  freedom  of  judgment  on  anjrthing  proposed,  and 
escape  is  felt  to  be  impossible.  Some  days,  some  weeks 
perhaps,  have  been  lost  in  idleness  or  illness ;  the  future 
becomes  a  mortgage  to  the  past ;  every  hour  has  its  want, 
forestalled  upon  the  labour  of  the  succeeding  hour ;  and 
Gulliver  Ues  bound  in  Lilliput.  '  Sir,'  said  Johnsoni 
who  had  excellent  experience  on  this  head^  'you  may 
^escape  a  heavy  debt,  but  not  a  small  one.  Small 
'debts  are  Uke  small  shot;  they  are  rattliug  on  every 
'  aidci   and  con  scarcely  be  escaped  without   a   wound. 
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'  Great  debts  are  like  cannon^  of  loud  noise  but  little 


Mention  iji  Goldsmith's  illness  now  frequently  recurs. 
It  originated  in  the  habits  of  his  London  life^  contrasting 
with  the  activity  and  movement  they  had  replaced ;  and 
the  remedy  prescribed  was  change  of  scene,  if  change  of  life 
was  impossible.  He  is  to  be  traced  in  this  year  to  Tunbridge 
and  Bath ;  I  find  him  known  to  Mr.  Wood,  whose  solid  and 
tasteful  architecture  was  ennobling  the  latter  city;  and 
one  of  Mr.  Newbery's  pithy  acknowledgments  is  connected 
with  those  brief  residences,  where  the  improbtis  labor  had 
not  failed  to  follow  him.  '  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  at 
'  different  times,  and  for  which  gave  receipts,  fourteen 
'  guineas,  which  is  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
'  Nash.  Oliver  Goldsmith.'  The  recent  death  of  the 
celebrated  Beau  had  suggested  a  subject,  which,  with 
incidents  in  its  comedy  of  manners  that  recommended  it 
to  a  man  of  wit  in  our  own  day,  had  some  to  recommend 
it  to  Goldsmith.  The  king  of  fashion  had  at  least  the 
oddity  of  a  hero ;  and  harmlessness,  not  to  say  usefrdness, 
to  make  him  original  among  heroes  and  kings.  It  is  a 
clever  book;  and  as  one  examines  the  original  edition 
with  its  234  goodly  pages,  still  not  uncommon  on  the 
book-stalls,  it  appears  quite  a  surprising  performance  for 
fourteen  guineas.  No  name  was  on  the  title-page ;  but 
the  writer,  whose  powers  were  so  various  and  performance  so 
felicitous,  '  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which 
'  he  was  doing,'  finds  it  difficult  not  to  reveal  his  name. 
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The  preface  was  discemmgly  written.     That  a  man  who 

had  diffused  society  and  made  manners  more  cheerful  and 
refined^  should  have  claims  to  attention  from  his  own  age^ 
while  his  paina  in  pursuing  pleasure,  and  his  solemnity  in 
adjusting  trifles^  were  a  claim  to  even  the  smile  of  pos- 
terity, was  80  set  forth  as  to  reassure  the  stateliest  reader ; 
and  if  somewhat  thrown  back  by  the  biographer's  bolder 
announcement  in  the  opening  of  his  book,  that  a  page 
of  Montaigne  or  Colley  Gibber  was  worth  more  than 
the  most  grandiose  memoirs  of  *  immortal  statesmen 
*  already  forgotten/  he  had  but  to  remember  after  how 
many  years  of  uninterrupted  power  the  old  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  just  resigned,  to  think  that  as  grave  a 
lesson  might  really  await  him  in  the  reign  of  an  old 
minister  of  fashion. 

In  truth  the  book  is  neither  uninstructive  nor  una- 
musing;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  some  pointa 
of  the  biographer*8  own  history  with  its  oddly  mixed 
anecdotes  of  sillineas  and  shrewdness,  taste  and  tawdriness, 
blossom-coloured  coats  and  gambling  debts,  vanity,  care- 
Icssucssy  and  good-heartedness.  The  latter  quality  in  its 
hero  was  foiled  by  a  want  of  prudence  which  deprived  it 
of  half  its  value :  and  the  extenuation  is  so  frequently  and 
80  earnestly  set  forth  in  connection  with  the  fault,  as,  with 
what  we  now  know  of  the  writer,  to  convey  a  sort  of 
uneasy  personal  reference.  Remembering,  indeed,  that 
what  we  know  now  was  not  only  unknown  then,  but  even 
waiting  for  what  remained  of  Goldsmith's  Ufe  to  develop 
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and  call  it  forth,  this  Life  of  Mean  Nash  is  in  some  respects 
a  carious,  and  was  probably  an  unconscious,  revelation 
of  character.  Hitherto  careless  in  his  wardrobe,  and 
unknown  to  the  sartorial  books  of  Mr.  William  Filby, 
he  gravely  discusses  the  mechanical  and  moral  influ- 
ence of  dress,  in  the  exaction  of  respect  and  esteem. 
Qoite  ignorant,  as  yet,  of  his  own  position  among  the 
remarkable  men  of  his  time,  he  dwells  strongly  on  that 
dass  of  impulsive  virtues,  which,  in  a  man  otherwise 
distingaished,  are  more  adapted  to  win  friends  than  ad- 
mirers, and  more  capable  of  raising  love  than  esteem.  A 
stranger  stUl  to  the  London  whist  table,  even  to  the 
moderate  extent  in  which  he  subsequently  sought  its  ex- 
citement and  relief,  he  sets  forth  with  singular  pains  the 
temptation  of  a  man  who  has  Hed  a  life  of  expedients, 
'  and  thanked  chance  for  his  support,'  to  become  a 
stranger  to  prudence,  and  fly  back  to  chance  for  those 
'  vicissitudes  of  rapture  and  anguish,'  in  which  his 
character  had  been  formed.  With  light  and  shade  that 
might  seem  of  any  choosing  but  his,  he  exhibits  the  moral 
quaUties  of  Nash,  as  of  one  whose  virtues,  in  almost  every 
instance,  received  some  tincture  from  the  foUies  most 
nearly  neighbouring  them ;  who,  though  very  poor,  was 
very  fine,  and  spread  out  the  little  gold  he  had  as  thinly 
and  far  as  it  would  go,  but  whose  poverty  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  that  it  denied  him  the  indulgence  not 
only  of  his  favourite  follies,  but  of  his  favourite  virtues ; 
who  had  pity  for  every  creature's  distress,  but  wanted 
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prudence  in  the  application  of  his  benefits,  and  in  whom 
this  ilUcontroUed  sensibility  was  so  strong,  that,  unable 
to  witness  the  misfortunes  of  the  miserable,  he  was  always 
borrowing  money  to  relieve  them ;  who  had  notwithstand- 
ing done  a  thousand  good  things,  and  whose  greatest  vice 
was  vanity.  The  self-painted  pictm*e  will  appeal*  more 
striking  as  this  narrative  proceeds ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
have  the  same  sort  of  unconscious  relation  to  the  future, 
that  one  of  Nash^s  friends  is  mentioned  in  the  book  to  have 
gone  by  the  name  of  Tlie  Good-nahired  Man.  Nor  should 
I  omit  the  casual  evidence  of  acquaintanceship  between 
its  hero  and  his  biographer  that  occurs  in  a  lively  notice 
of  the  three  periods  of  amatory  usage  which  the  beau's  long 
hfc  had  witnessed,  and  in  which  not  only  had  flaxen  bobs 
been  succeeded  by  majors,  and  negligents  been  routed  by 
bags  and  families,  but  the  modes  of  makbg  love  had 
iraricd  as  much  as  the  periwigs.  '  The  only  way  to 
'  make  love  now,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Nash  say,  was  to  take 
*  no  manner  of  notice  of  the  lady** 

Johnson's  purchase  of  this  book,  which  is  charged  to 
f  him  in  one  of  Newbery^s  accounts,  shews  his  interest  in 
whatever  aflfected  Goldsmith  at  this  opening  of  their 
friendship.  His  book  purchases  were  never  abundant ; 
though  better  able  to  afford  them  now  than  at  any  previous 
time,  for  the  May  of  this  year  had  seen  a  change  in  his 
fortunes.  Bute  s  pensions  to  his  Scottish  crew  shewing 
meanei*  than  ever  in  ChurchiU's  daring  verse,  it  occurred 
to  the  shrewd  and  wary  Wedderburne  (whose  sister  had 
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married  the  feiTOurite's  most  intimate  friend)  to  advise^  for 
a  aet-offj  that  Samuel  Johnson  should  be  pensioned. 
Of  all  the  wits  at  the  Grecian  or  the  Bedford^  Arthur 
Murphy^  who  had  been  some  months  fighting  the  North 
Briton  with  the  Auditor,  and  was  now  watching  the 
Courts  at  Westminster  preparatory  to  his  first  circuit  in 
the  following  year^  was  best  known  to  Bute's  rising  lawyer ; 
and  Arthur  was  sent  to  Johnson.  It  was  an  '  abode  of 
^  wretchedness/  said  this  messenger  of  glad  tidings^ 
describing  on  his  return  those  rooms  of  Inner  Temple 
Lane  where  a  visitor  of  some  months  before  had  found  the 
Author  of  the  Rangier  and  Rasselas,  now  fifty-three 
years  old,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  '  in  poverty,  total 
'  idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature.'  Yet  great  as  was 
the  poverty,  and  glad  the  tidings,  a  shade  passed  over 
Johnson's  face.  '  He  asked  if  it  was  seriously  intended.' 
Undoubtedly.  His  Majesty,  to  reward  literary  merit,  and 
with  no  desire  that  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary 
should  '  dip  his  pen  in  faction  '*  (these  were  Bute's  own 
words),  had  signified  through  the  Premier  his  pleasure  to 
grant  to  Samuel  Johnson  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
'  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation ;  and  his  own  defini- 
'  tion  of  a  pensioner  occurred  to  him.'  He  was  told  that 
'  he,  at  least,  did  not  come  within  the  definition ; '  but 
it  was  not  till  after  dinner  with  Murphy  at  the  Mitre  on 
the  following  day,  that  he  consented  to  wait  on  Bute  and 
accept  the  proflFered  bounty.  To  be  pensioned  with  the 
fraudulent  and  contemptible  Shebbeare,  so  lately  pillo- 
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ried  for  a  Jacobite  libel  on  the  Revolution  of  ^88 ;  to  find 
himself  in  the  same  Bute  list  with  a  Scotch  Court  Archi- 
tect, with  a  Scotch  Court  painter,  with  the  infamous  David 
Mallet,  and  with  Johnny  Home,  must  have  chafed  his 
pride  a  little ;  and  when,  in  a  few  more  months,  as  author 
of  another  English  Dictionary,  old  Sheridan  the  actor 
received  two  hundred  a  year  (because  his  theatre  had 
suffered  in  the  Dublin  riots,  pleaded  Wedderburne;  be- 
c^iuae  he  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  teach  Bute^s  friend 
to  talk  English,  said  Wilkes),  it  had  become  very  plain 
to  him  that  Lord  Bute  knew  nothing  of  hterature.  But 
he  had  compromised  no  independence  in  the  course  he 
took,  and  might  afford  to  laugh  at  the  outcry  which 
,  followed.  '  I  wish  my  pension  were  twice  as  large,  sir,' 
he  said  afterwards  at  Davies's,  ^that  they  might  make 
*  twice  as  much  noise/ 

Thomas  Davies  had  now  (with  his  '  very  pretty  wife') 
left  the  stage  and  taken  wholly  to  bookselling,  which  he 
had  recently,  and  for  the  second  time,  attempted  to 
combine  with  acting.  The  Rosciad  put  a  final  extinguisher 
on  his  theatrical  existence.  He  never  afterwards  mouthed 
a  sentence  in  one  of  the  kingly  and  heavy  parts  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  playing,  that  Churchiirs  image  of  cur  and  bone 
did  not  confuse  the  sentence  that  followed ;  his  eye  never 
fell  upon  any  prominent  figure  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit, 
that  he  did  not  tremble  to  fancy  it  the  brawny  person  of 
Churchill.  \Vliat  be  thus  lost  in  self-possession,  Garrick 
meanwhile  lost  in  temper ;  and  matters  came  to  a  breach^ 
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in  which  Johnson^  being  appealed  to^  took  part  against 
Grarrick,  as  he  was  seldom  disinclined  to  do.  Pretty  Mrs. 
Davies  may  have  helped  his  inclination  here;  for  when 
seized  with  his  old  moody  abstraction^  as  was  not  unusual^ 
in  the  bookseller's  parlonr^  and  he  began  to  blow^  and  too- 
too,  and  matter  prayers  to  be  deUvered  from  temptation^ 
Davies  would  whisper  his  wife  with  waggish  humonr^ 
'Tou^  my  dear^  are  the  cause  of  this/  But^  be  the 
cause  what  it  mighty  the  pompous  little  bibliopole  never 
afterwards  lost  favour;  and  it  became  as  natural  for  men 
interested  in  Johnson  or  those  who  clustered  round  him^ 
to  repair  to  Davies  the  bookseller's  in  Russell  Street^  as 
for  those  who  wanted  to  hear  of  George  Selwyn,  Lord 
March^  or  Lord  Carlisle^  to  call  at  Betty  the  fruiterer^s  in 
St.  James'  Street. 

A  frequent  visitor  was  Goldsmith;  his  thick^  shorty 
clumsy  figure^  and  his  awkward  though  genial  manners^ 
oddly  contrasting  with  Doctor  Percy's,  precise,  reserved, 
and  stately.  The  high  bred  and  courtly  Beauclerc  might 
deign  to  saunter  in.  Often  would  be  seen  there,  the  broad, 
fat  face  of  Foote,  with  wicked  humour  flashing  from  the 
eye ;  and  sometimes  the  mild  long  face  of  Bennet  Langton, 
filled  with  humanity  and  gentleness.  There  had  Groldsmith 
met  a  rarer  visitor,  the  bland  and  gracious  Reynolds,  soon 
after  his  first  introduction  to  him,  a  few  months  back,  in 
Johnson's  chambers;  and  there  would  even  Warburton 
drive  in  his  equipi^e  '  besprinkled  with  mitres,'  on  some 
proud  business  of  his  own,  after  calling  on  Garrick  in 
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Southampton  Street.  For  Garrick  himself,  it  was  perhaps 
the  only  place  of  meeting  he  cared  to  avoid,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  so  profited  and  been  gladdened  by 
his  genius ;  in  which  his  name  was  oftener  resounded  than 
that  of  any  other  human  being ;  and  throughout  which  we 
are  told  there  was  a  fondness  for  him,  that,  as  his 
sprightly  figure  passed  along,  Marted  electrically  from 
*  shop  to  shop/  ^Vhat  the  great  actor  said  some  years 
later,  indeed,  he  already  seems  to  have  fancied  :  that  '  he 
^  believed  most  authors  who  frequented  Mr.  Davies*s  shop 
'met  merely  to  abuse  him/  Encouraged,  meanwhile,  by 
the  authors,  Davies  grew  in  amusing  importance ;  affected 
the  insides  aa  well  outsides  of  books ;  set  up  for  a  critic, 
discussed  themes  of  scholarship ;  inflicted  upon  everyone 
his  experiences  of  the  Edinburgh  university  ;  and  when 
George  Steevens  called  one  day  to  buy  the  Oxford  Homer ^ 
which  he  had  seen  tossing  about  upon  his  shelves,  was  told 
by  the  modest  bookseller  that  he  had  but  one,  and  kept  it 
for  his  own  reading. 

Poor  Goldsmith's  pretensions,  as  yet,  were  small  in  the 
scale  of  such  conceit;  being  but  the  beat  of  the  essay 
writers,  not  the  less  bound  on  that  account  to  unrepining 
drudgery,  somewhat  awkward  in  his  manners,  and 
laughed  at  for  a  careless  simplicity*  Such  the  character 
he  was  first  seen  in  here,  and  he  foimd  its  impressions 
always  oddly  mingled  with  whatever  respect  or  considera- 
tion he  challenged  in  later  life.  Only  Johnson  saw  into 
that  life  as  yet,  or  could  measure  what  the  past  had  been 
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to  him ;  and  few  so  well  as  Groldsmith  had  reason  to  know 
the  great  heart  which  beat  so  gently  under  those  harsh 
manners.    The  friendship  of  Johnson  was  his  first  relish 
of  £Eime;  he  repaid  it  with  affection  and  deference  of  no 
ordinary  kind ;  and  so  commonly  were  they  seen  together, 
now  that  Johnson's    change    of   fortune  brought    him 
more  into  the  worlds  that  when  a  caricature  of  the  Idler 
was  threatened  this  summer  by  the  Haymarket  Aristo- 
phanes^ the  Citizen  of  the  World  was  to  be  a  puppet  too. 
'What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick,  sir  V  asked 
Johnson,  when   he  heard   of  it.     '  Sixpence/  answered 
Davies.      'Why  then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  send  your 
'servant  to  purchase  me  a  shilling  one.     I'll  have  a 
'  double  quantity ;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means  to  take  me 
^offy  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall 
'  not  do  it  with  impunity.'  The  Orators  came  out  without 
the  attraction  promised :  attacking,  instead,  a  celebrated 
Dublin  printer,  George  Faulkner,  who  consoled  himself 
(pending  his  prosecution  of  the  libeller)  by  pirating  the 
libel  and  selling  it  most  extensively;    while  the  satirist 
had  the  more  doubtful  consolation  of  reflecting,  three  years 
later,  that  his  'taking  off'  of  Faulkner's  one  leg  would 
have  been  much  more  perfect,  could  he  have  waited  till 
the  surgeon  had  taken  off  his  own.     It  was  the  first 
dramatic  piece,  I  may  add,  in  which  actors  were  stationed 
among  the  audience,  and  spoke  firom  the  public  boxes. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  a  debating  society  called  the 
Robin  Hood,  somewhat  famous  in  those  days,  which  used 
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to  meet  near  Temple  Bar ;  with  which  the  connection  of 
Burke's  earliest  eloquence  may  make  it  famous  stilli  since 
it  had  numbered  among  its  members  that  eager  Temple 
student,  whose  public  life  was  now  at  last  beginning  with 
under-secretary  Ilamiltnii  in  Dublin  ;  and  to  which  Gold- 
emith  was  introduced  by  Samuel  Derrick,  his  acquaintance 
and  countryman.  Struck  by  the  eloquence  and  imposing 
aspect  of  the  president^  who  sat  in  a  large  gilt  chair^  he 
thought  Nature  had  meant  him  for  a  lord  chancellor. 
'  No,  no/  whispered  Derrick,  who  knew  him  to  be  a 
wealthy  baker  from  the  city,  *  only  for  a  master  of  the 
rolls.'  Goldsmith  was  little  of  au  orator }  but  till 
Derrick  went  away  to  succeed  Beau  Nash  at  Bath,  seems 
to  have  continued  his  visits,  and  even  spoke  occasionally ; 
for  he  figures  in  an  account  of  the  members  pubhshed 
at  about  this  time,  as  ^a  candid  disputant,  with  a  clear 
'  head  and  an  honest  heart,  though  coming  but  seldom  to 
'  the  society,'  The  honest  heart  was  worn  upon  his 
sleeve,  whatever  his  society  might  be.  He  could  not  even 
visit  the  three  Cherokees,  whom  all  the  world  were  at  this 
time  visiting,  without  leavii^g  the  savage  chiefs  a  trace  of 
it.  He  gave  them  some  '  trifle '  they  did  not  look  for ; 
and  BO  did  the  gift,  or  the  manner  of  it,  please  them,  that 
with  a  sudden  embrace  they  covered  his  cheeks  with  the 
oil  and  ochre  that  plentifully  bedaubed  their  own,  and 
left  him  to  discover,  by  the  laughter  which  greeted  him  in 
the  atreeti  the  extent  and  fen^our  of  their  gratitude. 
Not  alwaya  so  grateful,  however,  did  Goldsmith  find  the 
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objects  of  his  always  ready  kindness.  One  of  the  members 
of  this  Robin  Hood  was  Peter  Annet^  a  man^  who,  though 
ingenious  and  deserving  in  other  respects^  became  unhappily 
notorious  by  a  kind  of  fanatic  crusade  against  the  Bible^ 
for  which  (publishing  weekly  papers  against  the  Book  of 
Genesis)  he  stood  twice  this  year  in  the  pillory,  and  was  now 
undergoing  imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench.  To  Annet's 
rooms  in  that  prison  we  trace  Goldsmith.  He  had  brought 
Newbery  with  him  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  a  child's 
book  on  grammar  by  the  prisoner,  hoping  so  to  relieve  his 
distress ;  but  on  the  prudent  bookseller  suggesting  that  no 
name  should  appear  on  the  title  page,  and  Goldsmith 
agreeing  that  circumstances  made  this  advisable,  Annet 
accused  them  both  of  cowardice  and  rejected  their  assistance 
with  contempt.  What  the  amount  of  Newbery^s  assistance 
would  have  been,  or  how  much  he  was  likely  to  have  given 
for  the  Child'^s  Grammar,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  the 
'completion  of  a  History  of  England,'  he  had  just  given 
Goldsmith  two  guineas :  which  munificent  payment  was 
exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  completion  of  another 
kind  of  history,  on  more  expensive  terms,  by  Paymaster 
Henry  Fox ;  from  whom  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  had 
gone  in  one  morning,  at  the  formal  rate  of  j£200  a  vote, 
to  patriotic  voters  for  the  Peace. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  (from  another  of  the  bookseller^s 
memoranda)  that  the  two  guineas  was  for  'seventy-nine 
leaves '  of  addition  to  a  school  history,  comprising  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings 
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a  sheet.  This  payment,  with  what  has  before  been  men- 
tioned, and  ail  addition  of  five  guineas  for  the  assignment 
and  republication  of  the  Chinese  Letters  (to  which  Newbery 
assented  reluctantly,  and  only  because  Goldsmith  would 
else  have  printed  them  'for  the  author'),  are  all  the 
profits  of  his  di'udger)^  which  can  be  traced  to  him  in  the 
present  year.  It  needed  to  have  a  cheerful  disposition  to 
bear  him  through ;  nor  was  nature  chary  to  him  now  of 
that  choicest  of  her  gifts.  He  had  some  bow  of  promise 
shining  through  his  dullest  weather.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  memorialised  Lord  Bute,  soon  after  Johnsons  pension, 
with  the  scheme  we  have  seen  him  throw  out  hints  of  in 
hi^  review  of  Van  Egmont's  Asia ;  and  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  notion  might  have  revived  with 
him,  on  heariug  Johnson's  remark  to  Langton  in  connec- 
tion with  his  pension.  '  Had  this  happened  twenty  years 
'ago,   I   should   have  gone  to  Constantinople  to  learn 

*  Arabic  as  Pocock  did."  But  what  with  Samuel  Johnson 
might  be  *  noble  ambition/  with  little  Goldy  was  but  theme 
for  a  jeiit ;  and  nothing  so  raised  the  laugh  against  him,  a 
few  years  later,  as  Johnson's  notice  of  the  old  favourite 
project  he  was  still  at  that  time  clinging  to,  that  some- 
time or  other,  'when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier,' 
he  would  like  to  go  to  Aleppo,  and  bring  home  such  arts 
peeuUar  to  the  East  as  he  might  be  able  to  find  there. 
'Sir,*  said  Johnson,  'he  would  bring  home  a  grinding 

*  barrow,  which  you  sec  in  every  street  in  London,  and 
'  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement/ 
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But  brighter  than  these  yiaionary  fancies  were  shining 
for  him  now.  There  is  little  doubt,  firom  aUusions  which 
would  most  naturally  have  arisen  at  the  dose  of  the 
present  year^  that^  in  moments  snatched  firom  his  thankless 
and  ill-rewarded  toil  for  Newbery,  he  was  at  last  secretly 
indulging  in  a  labour^  which^  whatever  its  effect  might  be 
upon  his  fortunes^  was  its  own  thanks  and  its  own  reward. 
He  had  begun  the  Vicar  qf  Wak^ld.  Without  en- 
couragement or  favour  in  its  progress,  and  with  little  hope 
of  welcome  at  the  close  of  it ;  earning  meanwhile^  apart 
firom  it^  his  bread  for  the  day  by  a  full  day's  labour  at  the 
desk;  it  is  his  'shame  in  crowds^  his  solitary  pride'  to 
seize  and  give  shape  to  its  fancies  of  happiness  and  home, 
before  they  pass  for  ever.  Most  affecting,  yet  also  most 
cheering !  With  everything  before  him  in  his  hard  life 
that  the  poet  has  placed  at  the  Gates  of  Hell, 

Pallentesque  habitAnt  Morbi,  tristisque  Senectns, 
£t  Metos,  et  malesuAda  Fames,  et  turpis  Egestas, 
Terribiles  vimi  Formse,  Lethmnque,  Laborque, 

he  is  content,  for  himself,  to  undergo  the  chances  of 
them  aU,  that  for  others  he  may  open  the  neighbouring 
Elysian  Gate.  Nor  could  the  effort  feiil  to  bring 
strength  of  its  own,  and  self-sustained  resource.  In  all 
else  he  might  be  weak  and  helpless,  dependant  on  other's 
judgment  and  doubtful  of  his  own ;  but,  there,  it  was  not 
so.  He  took  his  own  course  in  that.  It  was  not  for  Mr. 
Newbery  he  was  writing  then.  Even  the  poetical  Segments 
which  began  in  Switzerland  are  lying  still  in  his  desk 
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untouched »  They  are  not  to  tell  for  so  many  pitiful  items 
in  the  drudgery  for  existence.      They  are  to  *  catch  the 

*  heart,  and  strike  for  honeat  fame/ 

He  thought  poorly,  with  exceptions  already  named  in 
this  narrative,  of  the  poetry  of  the  day.  He  regarded 
Churchill*s  astonishing  success  as  a  mere  proof  of  the 
rage  of  faction ;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  bis  satires 
lampoons,  and  his  force  turbulence.  Fawkcs  and  Woty 
were  now  compiling  their  Poetical  Calendar ^  and  through 
Johnson,  who  contributed,  they  asked  if  he  would  contri- 
bute ;  but  he  decUned.  Between  himself  and  Fawkes, 
who  was  rector  of  a  small  Kentish  village  he  had 
occasionally  visited,  civihties  had  passed ;  but  he  shruidc 
from  the  Fawkes  and  Woty  poetical  school,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.  He  dined  at  the  close  of  the  year  at 
Davies'sj  in  company  with  Robert  Dodsley,  where  the 
matter  came  into  digcussion.  *  This  is  not  a  poetical 
'age,'  said  Goldsmith;  'there  is  no  poetry  produced 
'in  it.'     'Nay,^  returned  Dodsley,   'have  you  seen  my 

*  Collection.  You  may  not  be  able  to  find  palaces  in 
'  it,  like  Dryden^a  Ode,  but  you  have  tillages  composed 
'of  very  pretty  houses,  such  as  the  SpkenJ  Johnson 
was  not  present ;  but  when  the  conversation  was  reported 
to  him,  he  remarked  that  Dodsley  had  said  the  same 
thing  as  Goldsmith,  only  in  a  softer  manner. 

Another  guest,  beside  Dodsley,  was  present  at  Daviea'a 
dinner-table  that  day.  A  youth  of  two-aud-twenty,  the 
son  of  a  Scottish  judge  and  respectable  old  whig  Laird, 
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urged  to  enter  the  law  but  eager  to  bestow  himself  on  the 
army^  had  come  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  Edinburgh 
to  see  Johnson  and  the  London  wits^  and  not  a  little 
amdouB  that  Johnson  and  the  London  wits  should  see  him. 
Attending  Sheridan's  summer  lectures  in  the  northern 
city^  he  had  heard  wonderful  things  from  the  lecturer 
about  the  solemn  and  ponderous  lexicographer ;  what  he 
said^  and  what  he  did^  and  how  he  would  talk  oyer  his 
port  wine  and  his  tea  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  this  new  admirer 
that  port  wine  and  late  hours  should  throw  a  new  halo 
oyer  any  object  of  his  admiration ;  and  it  was  with  desperate 
resolve  to  accomplish  an  introduction  which  he  had  tried 
and  failed  in  two  years  before^  that  he  was  now  again  in 
London.  But  he  had  again  been  baffled.  Johnson's  sneer 
at  Sheridan's  pension  having,  brought  coolness  between  the 
old  friends^  that  way  there  was  no  access;  and  though 
Davies  had  arranged  this  dinner  with  the  hope  of  getting 
his  great  friend  to  come^  his  great  friend  had  found  other 
matters  to  attend  to.  James  Boswell  was  not  yet  to  see 
Samuel  Johnson.  He  saw  only  Oliver  Goldsmith^  and  was 
doubtless  much  disappointed. 

Perhaps  the  feeling  was  mutual,  if  Oliver  gave  a 
thought  to  this  new  acquaintance ;  and  strange  enough  the 
dinner  must  have  been.  As  Goldsmith  discussed  poetry 
with  Dodsley,  Davies,  mouthing  his  words  and  rolling  his 
head  at  Boswell,  delighted  that  eager  and  social  gentleman 
with  imitations  of  Johnson ;  while,  as  the  bottle  emptied 
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itself  more  freely,  sudden  loquacity,  conceited  coxcombry, 
and  officious  airs  of  consequence,  came  as  freely  pouring 
forth  from  the  youthM  Scot.  He  had  to  tell  them  all 
he  had  seen  in  London,  and  all  that  had  seen  him.  How 
Willcea  had  said  'how  d'ye  do'  to  him,  and  Churchill 
had  shaken  hands  with  him  (Scotchman  though  he  was) ; 
how  he  had  been  to  the  Bedibrd  to  see  that  comical 
fellow  Foote,  and  heard  him  dashing  away  at  everybody 
and  everything  ('have  you  had  good  success  in  Dublin, 
'Mr.  Footed'  'Poh!  Damn  'em!  There  was  not  a 
'  shilling  in  the  country,  ejccept  what  the  Duke  of 
'Bedford,  and  I,  and  Mr.  Rigby  have  brought  away*)j 
how  he  had  seen  Garrick  in  the  new  farce  of  the  fitrmer^f 
Return,  and  gone  and  peeped  over  Hogarth's  shoulder  aa 
he  sketched  little  Darid  in  the  Farmer ;  and  how,  above 
all,  he  had  on  another  night  attracted  general  attention 
and  given  prodigious  entertainment  in  the  Driiry-lane  pit, 
by  extempore  imitations  of  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  '  The 
'  universal  cry  of  the  galleries,'  said  he,  gravely  describing 
the  incident  some  few  years  afterward, '  was,  encore  the  cow  ! 
*  encore  the  cow  !  In  the  pride  of  my  heart  I  attempted 
'  imitations  of  some  other  animals,  but  with  very  inferior 
'  effect/  A  Scotch  friend  was  with  him,  and  gave  sensible 
advice.  *  Stick  to  the  cow,  mon,'  he  said ;  and  the  advice 
was  not  lost  altogether.  He  stuck  afterwards  to  his  cow 
(in  other  words,  to  what  he  could  best  achieve)  pretty 
closely ;  though  Goldsmith,  among  others,  bad  no  small 
reason  to  regret,  that  he  shonld  also,  doing  the  eow  so  well, 
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still  ^  with  very  inferior  effect '  attempt  imitations  of  other 
animals. 

Bat  little  does  Goldsmith  or  any  other  man  suspect  as 
yety  that  within  this  wine-bibbing^  tayem  babbler^  this 
meddlings  conceited,  inquisitive,  loquacious  lion  hunter, 
this  bloated  and  vain  young  Scot,  lie  qualities  of  reve- 
vance,  real  insight,  quick  observation,  and  marvellous 
memory,  which,  strangely  assorted  as  they  are  with  those 
other  meaner  habits,  and  parasitical,  self  ^complacent  absur- 
dities, will  one  day  connect  his  name  etemaUy  with  the 
men  of  genius  of  his  time,  and  enable  him  to  influence  pos* 
terity  in  its  judgments  on  them.  They  seem  to  have  met 
occasionally  before  Boswell  returned  to  Edinburgh;  but 
only  two  of  Groldsmith's  answers  to  the  other's  perpetual 
and  restless  questionings,  remain  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
their  intercourse.  There  lived  at  this  time  with  Johnson,  a 
strange,  silent,  grotesque  companion,  whom  he  had 
supported  for  many  years,  and  continued  to  keep  with 
him  till  death ;  and  Boswell  could  not  possibly  conceive 
what  the  claim  of  that  insignificant  Robert  Levet  could 
be,  on  the  great  object  of  his  own  veneration.  '  He  is 
'  poor  and  honest,'  was  Goldsmith's  answer,  '  which  is 
'  recommendation  enough  for  Johnson.'  Discovery  of 
another  object  of  the  great  man's  charity,  however,  seemed 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  this;  for  here  was  a 
man  of  whom  James  Boswell  had  heard  a  very  bad  and 
dishonest  character,  and,  in  almost  the  same  breath,  that 
Johnson  had  been  kind  to  him  also.      '  He  is  now  become 
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*  miserable/  was  Goldamidi'a  quiet  explanation,  '  and  that 

*  ensures  the  protection  of  Johnson.' 

Newbery's  memoranda  and  account  books  carry  usj  at 
the  close  of  1762,  to  a  country  lodging  in  Islington, 
kept  by  a  stout  and  elderly  lady  named  Mrs.  Elixabt'th 
Fleming,  and  inhabited  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  is  said 
to  have  moved  here  to  be  near  the  publisher,  who  had 
chambers  at  the  time  in  Canonbury  Towei' ;  but  he  had 
doubtless  a  stronger  inducement  in  thus  escaping,  for 
weeks  together,  from  the  crowded  noise  of  Wine  Office 
Court  (whei'e  he  retained  a  lodging  for  to^Ti  uses),  to 
comparative  quiet  and  healthy  air.  There  were  still 
green  fields  and  lanes  in  Islington,  Glimpses  were  dis- 
cernible yet,  even  of  the  old  time  when  the  Tower  was 
Elizabeth's  hunting  seat,  and  the  coimtry  all  about  was 
woodland.  There  were  walks  where  houses  were  not, 
nor  terraces,  nor  taverns  j  and  where  stolen  hours  might 
be  given  to  precious  thought,  in  the  inter\^als  of  toilsome 
labour. 

That  he  had  come  here  with  designs  of  labour,  more 
constant  and  unremitting  than  ever,  new  and  closer  ar- 
rangements with  Newbcry  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
publisher  made  himself,  with  certain  prudent  limitations, 
Mrs.  Fleming's  paymaster ;  board  and  lodging  were  to  be 
charged  450  a  year  (the  reader  has  to  keep  in  mind  that 
this  would  be  now  nearly  double  that  amount),  and,  when 
the  stale  of  their  accounts  permitted  it,  to  be  paid  each 
quarter  by  Mr.  Newbery ;  the  publisher  taking  credit  for 
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these  payments  in  his  literary  settlements  with  Goldsmith. 
The  first  quarterly  payment  had  become  due  on  the  24th 
of  March  1763;  and  on  that  day  the  landlady's  claim 
of  £12.  10b.,  made  up  to  £14  by  '  incidental  expenses/ 
was  discharged  by  Newbery.  It  stands  as  one  item  in  an 
account  of  his  cash  advances  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1763^  which  characteristically  exhibits  the  relations  of 
bookwriter  and  bookseller.  Mrs,  Fleming's  bills  recur  at 
their  stated  intervals ;  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  th^re 
is  a  payment  of  £15  to  William  Filby  the  tailor.  The 
highest  advance  in  money  is  one  (which  is  not  repeated) 
of  three  guineas ;  the  rest  vary,  with  intervals  of  a  week 
or  so  between  each,  firom  two  guineas  to  one  guinea  and 
half  a  guinea.  The  whole  amount  is  little  more  than 
£96;  about  £60  of  which  Gk)ldsmith  had  meanwhile 
satisfied  by  'copies  of  difierent  kinds/  when  on  settle- 
ment day  he  gave  his  note  for  the  balance. 

What  these  '  copies '  in  every  case  were,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  discover.  From  a  list  of  books  lent  to  him  by 
Newbery,  a  compilation  on  popular  philosophy  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated ;  he  was  certainly  engaged  in  the 
revision  of  what  was  meant  to  be  a  humorous  recom- 
mendation of  female  government  entitled  Description  of 
Millenium  Hall,  as  well  as  in  making  additions  to  four 
juvenile  volumes  of  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art ;  and 
he  h^d  more  to  do  with  another  book,  the  System  of 
Natural  History  by  Dr.  Brookes  (the  author  of  the  Gazet- 
teer), which  he  thoroughly  revised,  and  to  whidi  he  not 
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only  contributed  a  graceful  preface,  but  several  introd  tictions 
to  the  various  sectionjs^  full  of  pictiu*esque  animation.  He 
was  to  have  received  for  this  labour  'eleven  guineas  in 
full,'  but  it  was  increased  to  nearly  thirty.  He  had  also 
some  share  in  the  Martial  Review,  or  Geiwral  History  of 
the  late  fVar,  the  profits  of  which  Newbery  had  set  apart 
for  hia  luckless  son-in-law,  Kit  Smart :  and  in  a  memo- 
randum furnished  by  himself  to  the  publisher,  he  claims 
three  guineas  for  Preface  to  Universal  History  (a  rival 
to  the  ejiiating  publication  of  that  name,  set  on  foot  by 
Newbery  and  edited  by  Guthrie) ;  two  guineas  for  Preface  to 
Rhetoric^  and  one  for  Preface  to  Chronicle,  neither  of  these 
last  now  traceable ;  three  gtiineas  for  Critical  and  Monthly^ 
presumed  to  be  contributions  to  Newbery ''s  magazines; 
and  twent)^-onc  pounds  on  account  of  a  History  of  England* 
A  subsequent  receipt  acknowledges  another  twenty-one 
pounds  'which  with  what  I  received  before,  is  in  full 
'  for  the  copy  of  the  History  of  England  in  a  series  of 
'  Letters,  two  volumes  in  12mo/ 

This  book,  which  was  not  published  till  the  following 
year,  claims  a  word  of  description.  Such  of  the  labours 
of  1763  as  had  yet  seen  the  light,  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
attract  much  notice*  'When  we  write  anything,'  said 
Goldsmith,  *  I  think  the  pnbhc  make  a  point  of  not  know- 
'  ing  anything  about  it/  So,  remembering  what  Pope  had 
said  of  the  '  lucky  lines'  that  had  a  lord  to  own  them, 
the  present  book  was  issued,  doubtless  with  Newbery's 
glad  concurrence,  as  a  History  qf  England  in  a  series  of 
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Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son.  It  had  a  great 
succeas  in  that  character;  passed  through  many  editions; 
and  was  afterwards  translated  into  French  by  the  wife  of 
Brissot,  with  notes  by  the  Revolutionary  leader  himself. 
The  nobleman  was  supposed  to  be  Lord  Chesterfield,  so 
refined  was  the  style ;  Lord  Orrery  had  also  the  credit  of 
it;  but  the  persuasion  at  last  became  general  that  the 
author  was  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  tKe  name  of  that  grave 
good  lord  (placed  also,  in  consequence  of  its  success  in  this 
instance,  to  a  catchpenny  Collection  of  Letters  written  by 
the  author  of  Doctor  Syntax)  is  still  seen  affixed  to  it  on 
the  bookstalls.  The  mistake  was  never  corrected :  it  being 
the  bookseller's  interest  to  continue  it,  and  not  less  the 
author's  as  well,  when  in  his  own  name  he  subsequently 
went  over  the  same  ground.  But  it  was  not  concealed  from 
his  friends;  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  book  were 
sent  with  his  autograph  to  both  Percy  and  Johnson ;  and 
^a  zealous  acquaintance,  after  his  deaths  eagerly  informed 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  not  only  that  he  had  really 
written  it  in  his  lodgings  at  Islington,  but  how  and  in  what 
way  he  did  so.  In  the  morning,  says  Mr.  Urban's  corre- 
spondent, he  would  study  the  period  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  in  Bapin,  Carte,  Kenneths  Collection,  and 
the  recent  volumes  of  Hume;  then,  having  made  the 
notes  he  thought  necessary,  he  would  set  forth  on  a 
country  walk,  all  the  more  happily  if  a  friend  accompanied 
him ;  and  not  till  after  his  temperate  dinner,  on  return, 
would  he  begin  to  write.  If  the  friend  stayed  to  partake,  and 
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a  '  cheerful  eveniog '  intercepted  work,  some  hours  were 
^  Btill  '  seized  from  sleep/  to  write  as  much  as  he  had  con- 
templated by  the  studies  of  the  morning. 

One  may  clearly  trace  these  'cheerful  evenings/  1 
think,  in  Mrs.  Fleming^s  'incidental  expenses/  The 
good  lady  waa  not  loath  to  be  generous  at  timesj  but  is 
careful  to  give  herself  the  full  credit  of  it ;  and  a  frequent 
item  in  her  bill  is  'a  gentleman^ s  dinner j  nothhiff,' 
Four  gentlemen  have  tea,  for  eighteen-pence ;  '  wines  and 
cakes'*  are  supplied  for  the  same  sum;  bottles  of  port 
are  charged  two  shillings  each ;  and  one  *  Doctor  Reman ' 
is  such  a  special  favourite,  that  three  elaborate  cyphei's 
(£0.  Oi.  Od,)  follow  his  teas  as  well  as  his  dinners.  Red- 
mond was  his  real  name.  He  was  a  young  Irish  physician 
who  had  lived  some  years  in  Fraace,  and  was  now  disputing 
with  the  Society  of  Ai'ts  on  some  alleged  discoveries  in  the 
properties  of  antimony.  Among  Mrs.  Fleming's  anonymous 
entries,  however,  were  some  that  related  to  more  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

The  greatest  of  these  1  would  introduce  as  he  was  seen 
one  day  in  the  present  year  by  a  young  and  eager  admirer, 
passing  quickly  through  Cranbourne  Alley.  He  might 
have  been  on  his  way  to  Ooldsmith.  He  was  a  bustling, 
active,  stout  little  man,  dressed  in  a  sky  blue  coat.  His 
admirer  saw  him  at  a  distance,  turning  the  comer ;  and, 
running  with  all  expedition  to  have  a  nearer  view,  came 
up  with  him  in  Castle  Street,  as  he  stood  patting  one  of 
two  quaiTclling  boys  on  the  back,  and,  looking  steadfastly 
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at  the  expression  in  the  coward's  face^  was  saying  in  very 
aadible  voice^  'Damn  him^  if  I  would  take  it  of  him  I  at 
'  him  again  I '  Enemy  or  admirer  could  not  better  have 
seen  William  Hogarth.  He  might  see^  in  that  little  inci- 
dent^ his  interest  in  homely  life^  his  preference  of  the 
real  in  art^  and  his  quick  apprehension  of  character ;  his 
love  of  hard  hitting^  and  his  indomitable  English  spirit. 
The  admirer^  who,  at  the  close  of  his  own  chequered  life, 
thus  remembered  and  related  it,  was  James  Barry  of 
Cork ;  who  had  followed  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  to  London 
with  letters  from  Doctor  Sleigh,  and  whose  birth,  genius, 
and  poverty  soon  made  him  known  to  Gk)ldsmith. 

Between  Goldsmith  and  Hogarth  were  many  reasons  of 
sympathy.  Few  so  sure  as  the  great,  self-taught,  philosophic 
artist,  to  penetrate  at  once,  through  any  outer  husk  of 
disadvantage,  to  discernment  of  an  honest  and  loving  soul. 
Genius  in  both  took  side  with  the  homely  and  the  poor ; 
and  they  had  personal  foibles  in  common.  No  man  can 
be  supposed  to  have  read  the  letters  in  the  Public  Ledgei' 
with  heartier  agreement  than  Hogarth ;  no  man  so  little 
likely  as  Goldsmith  to  suffer  a  sky  blue  coat,  or  conceited, 
strutting,  consequential  airs,  to  weigh  against  the  claims 
of  the  painter  of  Marriage  d-la-Mode.  How  they  first 
met  has  not  been  related,  but  they  met  frequently.  In 
these  last  two  years  of  Hogarth's  life,  admiration  had 
become  precious  to  him  ;  and  Goldsmith  was  ready  with 
his  tribute.  Beside,  there  was  Wilkes  to  rail  against,  and 
Churchill  to  condemn,  as  well  as  Johnson  to  praise  and 
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love.     'Fll  tell  you  what/  would  Hogarth  say:    ^Sam 

*  JohnBon's  conversation  is  to  the  talk  of  other  men  like 
'  Titian^s  painting  compared  to  Hudison's :  but  don't  you 
'  tell  people,  now,  that  I  say  so  ;  for  the  connoisseurs  and 
'  I  are  at  war,  you  know  j  and  because  I  hate  them,  they 
'  think  I  hate  Titian/ 

Goldsmith  and  the  connoisseurs  were  at  war^  too ;  and 
this  would  help  to  make  more  agreeable  that  frequent  in- 
tercourse, of  which  Hogarth  has  himself  left  the  only 
memorial.      A   portrait   in    oil,  kuown  by  the  name   of 

*  Goldsmith's  Hostess,'  aud  so  exhibited  in  London  a  few 
years  back^  is  the  work  of  his  pencil.     It  involves  no 


great  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose  it  painted  in  the  Islington 
lodgingSj  at  some  crisis  of  domestic  pressure,    Newbery'a 
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aeooants  reveal  to  us  how  often  it  waa  needful  to  mitigate 
Mrs.  Fleming's  impatience^  to  moderate  her  wrath,  and, 
when  money  waa  not  inmiediately  at  hand,  to  minister  to 
her  yanities.  For  Newb^  was  a  strict  accomitant, 
and  kept  sharply  within  the  terms  of  his  bargains; 
exacting  notes  of  hand  at  each  quarterly  settlement  for 
whatever  the  balance  might  be,  and  objecting  to  add  to  it 
by  new  payments  when  it  happened  to  be  large.  It  is 
but  to  imagme  a  visit  from  Hogarth  at  such  time.  If  his 
good  nature  wanted  any  stimulus,  the  thought  of  Newbery 
would  give  it.  He  had  himself  an  old  grudge  against  the 
booksellers.  He  charges  them  in  his  autobiography  with 
'  cruel  treatment '  of  his  father,  and  dilates  on  the  bit- 
terness they  add  to  the  necessity  of  earning  bread  by  the 
pen.  But,  though  the  copyrights  of  his  prints  were  a 
source  of  certain  and  not  inconsiderable  income,  his  money 
at  command  was  scanty;,  and  it  would  better  suit  his 
generous  good  humour,  as  well  as  better  serve  his  friend,  to 
bring  his  easel  in  his  coach  some  day,  and  enthrone  Mrs. 
Fleming  by  the  side  of  it.  So  the  portrait  was  painted ; 
and  much  laughter  there  was  in  its  progress,  I  do  not 
doubt,  at  the  very  different  sort  of  sitters  and  subjects, 
whose  coronet-coaches  were  crowding  the  west  side  of 
Leicester  Square. 

The  good  humour  of  Reynolds  was  a  different  thing 
from  that  of  Hogarth.  It  had  no  antagonism  about  it. 
Ill  humour  with  any  other  part  of  the  world  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.     It  was  gracious  and  diffused;  singling 
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out  somej  it  might  be,  for  upecial  warmtb,  but  snuling 
blandly  upon  all.  He  was  eminently  the  gentleman  of 
his  time ;  and  if  there  is  a  hidden  chann  in  his  portraits, 
it  is  that.  His  own  nature  pervaded  them^  and  shines 
out  from  them  still.  He  was  now  forty  years  oldj  being 
younger  than  Hogarth  by  a  quarter  of  a  century;  was 
already  in  the  receipt  of  neai*ly  six  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  had  known  nothing  but  uninterrupted  prosperity.  He 
had  moved  from  St.  Martin's  Lane  into  Newport  Street, 
and  fi*oni  Newport  Street  into  Leicester  Square :  he  had 
raised  his  prices  from  five^  ten,  and  twenty  guineas  (his 
earliest  charge  for  the  three  sizes  of  portraits),  successively 
to  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  j  to  twelve,  twenty- four,  and  forty- 
eight;  to  fifteen,  thirty,  and  sixty;  to  twenty,  forty,  and 
eighty ;  and  to  twxnty-tive,  fifty,  and  a  hundred,  the  sums  he 
now  charged :  he  had  lately  built  a  gaUei7  for  his  works  : 
and  he  had  set  up  a  gay  gilt  coach,  i^ith  the  four  seasons 
painted  on  its  pannels.  Yet,  of  those  to  whom  the  man 
was  really  kuowii,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  one 
who  grudged  him  a  good  fortune,  which  was  worn  with 
generosity  and  grace,  and  justified  by  noble  qualities  ; 
while  few  indeed  should  have  been  the  exceptions,  whether 
among  those  who  knew  or  those  who  knew  him  not,  to 
the  feeling  of  pride  that  an  Engbshman  had  at  last  arisen, 
who  could  measure  himself  successfully  with  the  Dutch 
uud  the  Itahan. 

This  was  what  Reynolds  had  striven  for;  and  what 
common  men  might  suppose  to  be  his  envy  or  self-suffi- 
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cieney.  Not  with  any  sense  of  triumpli  over  living  com- 
petitors, did  he  listen  to  the  praise  he  loved ;  not  of  being 
better  than  Hogarth,  or  than  Gkdnsboroi]^h,  or  than  his 
old  master  Hudson,  was  he  thinking  continually,  but  of 
the  glory  of  being  one  day  placed  by  the  side  of  Vandyke 
and  of  Rubens.  Undoubtedly  he  must  be  said  to  have 
overrated  the  effects  of  education,  study,  and  the  practice 
of  schools ;  and  it  is  matter  of  much  regret  that  he  should 
never  have  thought  of  Hogarth  but  as  a  moral  satirist 
and  man  of  wit,  or  sought  for  his  favourite  art  the  dignity 
of  a  closer  alliance  with  such  philosophy  and  genius. 
But  the  difficult  temper  of  Hogarth  himself  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  view.  His  very  virtues  had  a  stubbornness 
and  a  dogmatism  that  repelled.  What  Reynolds  most 
desired,  to  bring  men  of  their  common  calling  together, 
and  by  consent  and  union,  by  study  and  co-operation, 
establish  claims  to  respect  and  continuance,  Hogarth  had 
been  all  his  life  opposing ;  and  was  now,  at  the  close  of 
life,  standing  of  his  own  free  choice  apart  and  alone. 
Study  the  great  works  of  the  great  masters  for  ever,  said 
Reynolds;  there  is  only  one  school,  cried  Hogarth,  and 
that  is  kept  by  Nature.  What  was  uttered  on  the  one 
side  of  Leicester  Square,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  contradicted 
on  the  other ;  and  neither  would  make  the  advance  which 
might  have  reconciled  the  views  of  both.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, at  the  same  time,  that  Hogarth,  in  the  daring  con- 
fidence of  his  more  astonishing  genius,  kept  himself  at 
the  farthest  extreme.      ^  Talk  of  sense,  and  study,  and  all 
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'  that/  he  said  to  Walpole,  '  why,  it  is  owing  to  the  good 
*  sense  of  the  English  that  they  have  not  painted  better. 
'  The  most  ignorant  people  about  painting  are  the  painters 
'  theinseU  es*  There  ^s  Reynolds,  who  certainly  has  genius ; 
'  why  but  t*  other  day  he  offered  a  hundred  pounds  for  a 
'  picture  that  1  would  not  haug  in  my  cellar/  Beyuolds 
might  have  some  excuse  if  he  turned  from  this  with  a 
smile,  and  a  supposed  confirmation  of  his  error  that  the 
critic  was  himself  no  painter,  Tlius  these  great  men  lived 
separate  to  the  last.  Thr  oDly  feeling  they  shared  in 
common  may  have  been  that  kindness  to  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
whichj  after  their  respective  fashion,  each  manifested 
well.  The  one,  with  his  ready  help  and  robust  esample, 
would  have  strengthened  him  for  life,  as  for  a  solitary 
warfare  which  awaited  every  man  of  genius;  the  other, 
more  gently,  would  have  drawn  him  from  contests 
and  solitude,  from  discontents  and  low  esteem,  to  the 
sense  that  worldly  consideration  and  social  respect  might 
gladden  even  literary  toih  While  Hogarth  was  propiti- 
ating and  painting  Airs.  Fleming,  Reynolds  was  founding 
the  Literary  Club* 

It  did  not  receive  that  name  till  many  years  later: 
but  that  Reynolds  was  its  Romulus,  and  this  the  year 
of  its  foundation,  is  unquestionable ;  though  the  meetings 
did  not  begm  till  winter.  Johnson  caught  at  the  notion 
eagerly;  suggested  as  its  model  a  club  he  had  himself 
founded  in  Ivy  Lane  some  fourteen  years  before^  and 
which  the  deaths  or  dispersion  of  its  members  had  now 
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intcfrupted  for  nearly  seven  years;  and  on  this  sug- 
gestion being  adopted^  the  members^  as  in  the  earlier 
chiby  were  limited  to  nine^  and  Mr.  Hawkins^  as  an 
origiiial  member  of  the  Ivy  Lane^  was  invited  to  join. 
Topham  Beanderc  and  Bennet  Langton  were  asked  and 
wekxmied  earnestly;  and^  of  course^  Mr.  Edmund  Burke. 
He  had  lately  left  Dublin  and  politics  for  a  time^  and 
returned  to  literature  in  Queen  Anne  Street;  where  a 
solid  mark  of  his  patron^s  satisfaction  had  accompanied 
him,  in  a  pension  on  the  Irish  Establishment  of  £800  a 
year.  Perhaps  it  was  ominous  of  the  mischances  of  this 
pension^  that  it  was  entered  in  the  name  of  ^William 
Birt:'  the  name  which  was  soon  to  be  so  famous^ 
having  little  familiarity  or  fame  as  yet.  The  notion  of 
the  Club  delighted  Burke;  and  he  asked  admission  for 
his  fiather-in-law  Doctor  Nugent^  an  accompUshed  Roman 
Catholic  physician^  who  lived  with  him.  Beauclerc  in 
like  manner  suggested  his  friend  Chamier^  then  imder- 
secretary  at  war.  Oliver  Gk)ldsmith  completed  the  number. 
But  another  member  of  the  original  Ivy  Lane^  Samuel 
Dyer^  making  unexpected  appearance  from  abroad  in  the 
following  year^  was  joyfully  admitted ;  and  though  it  was 
resolved  to  make  election  difficulty  and  only  for  special 
reasons  permit  addition  to  their  number^  the  limitation 
at  first  proposed  was  thus  of  course  done  away  with. 
Twenty  was  the  highest  number  reached  during  Groldsmith^s 
life ;  and  this  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  the  Turk's  Head  tavern  in  Gerrard  Street 
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Soho,  where,  the  chaii*  being  takiug  every  MoDclay  night 
at  seven  o'clock  by  a  member  in  rotation,  all  were  expected 
to  attend  and  sup  together.  In  the  ninth  year  of  their 
existence,  they  changed  their  day  of  meeting  to  Friday  | 
and  in  place  of  their  weekly  supper,  resolved  to  dine 
together  once  a  fortnight  duriug  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment* Each  member  present  was  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
reckoning;  and  conversation ,  from  which  politics  only 
were  excluded,  was  kept  up  always  to  a  late  hour. 

So  originated  and  was  formed  that  famous  Club,  which 
had  made  itself  a  name  in  literary  history  long  before  it 
received,  at  Garrick's  funeral,  the  name  of  the  Literary 
Club  by  which  it  is  now  known.  Its  meetings  were 
noised  abroad;  the  fame  of  its  conversations  received 
eager  addition  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  admission 
to  it ;  and  it  came  to  be  as  generally  understood  that 
Literature  had  fixed  her  social  head-quarters  here,  as  that 
Politics  reigned  supreme  at  Wilduian's  or  the  Cocoa  Tree. 
With  advantage,  let  me  add,  to  the  dignity  and  worldly 
consideration  of  men  of  letters  themBelves.  'I  believe 
'  Mr.  Fox  will  allow  me  to  say/  remarked  the  Bishop  of 
Asaph,  when  the  society  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
old,  'that  the  honour  of  being  elected  into  the  Turk's 

*  Head  Club   is   not  inferior  to  that  of  being  the  repre- 

*  sentative  of  Wcstmmstcr  or  Sun-ey/  The  bishop  had 
just  been  elected  ;  but  into  such  lusty  independance  had 
the  Club  spnmg  up  thus  early,  that  bishops,  even  Lords 
Chancellors,  were  known  to  have  knocked  for  admission 
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uiifluooesifiilly;  and  on  the  night  of  St.  Asaph^s  election. 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  were  blackballed. 
Shall  we  wonder  if  distinction  in  a  society  such  as  this, 
should  open  a  new  life  to  Goldsmith  ? 

His  claim  to  enter  it  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what canvassed,  at  first,  by  one  of  the  members.  '  As  he 
'wrote  for  the  booksellers,'  says  Hawkins, '  we  at  the  Club 
'looked  on  him  as  a  mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to  the 
*  task  of  compiling  and  translating,  but  little  capable  of 
'  original,  and  still  less  of  poetical  composition :  he  had, 
' nevertheless,  unknown  to  us'  ...  I  need  not  anticipate 
what  it  was  that  so  startled  Hawkins  with  its  imknown 
progress :  the  reader  has  already  intimation  of  it.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  probable,  whatever  may  have  been 
thought  of  Goldsmith's  drudgery,  that  this  extremely  low 
estimate  of  his  capacity  was  limited  to  Mr.  Hawkins, 
whose  opinions  were  seldom  popular  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Club.  Early  associations  clung  hard  to 
Johnson,  and,  for  the  sake  of  these,  Hawkins  was  borne 
with  to  the  last;  but  in  the  newly-formed  society,  even 
Johnson  admitted  him  to  be  out  of  place.  Neither  in 
habits  nor  opinions  did  he  harmonise  with  the  rest.  He 
had  been  an  attorney  for  many  years,  a£fecting  literary 
tastes,  and  dabbling  in  music  at  the  Madrigal  Club ;  but, 
four  years  before  the  present,  so  large  a  fortime  had 
fallen  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife,  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  law,  and  lived  and  judged  with  severe  propriety  as 
a  Middlesex  magistrate.     Within  two  years  he  will  be 
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elected  Chairman  of  the  Sessions;  in  seven  years  more 
will   be  made  a  knight;   and  in  four  years  after  that^ 

will  deliver  himself  of  five  quarto  volumes  of  a  history 
of  music,  in  the  slow  and  laborious  conception  of  which 
he  is  already  painfully  engaged,  AJtogether^  his  existence 
was  a  kind  of  pompous^  parsimonious^  insignificant  drawl, 
cleverly  ridiculed  by  one  of  the  wits  in  an  absurd  epitaph : 
'  Here  lies  Sir  John  Hawkins^  Without  his  shoes  and 
'  stauckins.^  One  of  his  favourite  themes  was  the  im- 
providence of  what  he  called  sentimental  writerS|  at  the 
head  of  whom  he  placed  the  author  of  Tmn  Jones;  a  book 
which  he  charged  with  having  'corrupted  the  rising 
'  generation,  and  sapped  the  foundation  of  that  morality 
'  which  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  all  pubUc  instructors 
'  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  young  people/  This  was 
his  common  style  of  talk.  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  he  looked  upon  as  'stuff;'  and  for  the  three 
last^  as  men  'whose  necessities  and  abilities  were  nearly 
commensurate/  he  had  a  special  contempt.  As  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  what  other  judgment  could  he  be 
expected  to  have  of  them  ?  Being  men  of  loose  prin- 
ciples, he  would  say,  bad  economists,  and  living  without 
foresight,  'it  is  their  endeavour  to  commute  for  their 
'  failings  by  professions  of  greater  love  to  mankind,  more 
'  tender  affections,  and  finer  feelings,  than  they  will  allow 
'  men  of  more  regular  lives,  whom  they  deem  formalists,  to 
*  possess.^  With  a  man  of  such  regular  life,  denouncing 
woe  to  loose  characters  that  should  endeavom^  to  commute 
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their  failings^  poor  Goldsmith  had  naturally  little  chance ; 
and  it  fared  as  ill  with  the  rest  of  the  Club  when  questions 
of  'economy^  or  '  foresight^  came  up.  Mr.  Hawkins^  after 
the  first  four  meetings^  begged  to  be  excused  his  share  of 
the  reckonings  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  partake  of* 
the  supper.  '  And  was  he  excused  7  ^  asked  Doctor  Bumey^ 
when  Johnson  told  him  of  the  incident  many  years  after. 
'  Oh  yes/  was  the  reply ;  '  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another 
'  for  being  inferior  to  himself.  We  all  scorned  him^  and 
'admitted  his  plea.  Yet  I  really  belieye  him/  pursued 
Johnson^  characteristically^  'to  be  an  honest  man  at  the 
'  bottom ;  though  to  be  sure  he  is  penurious^  and  he  is 
'  mean^  and  it  must  be  owned  he  has  a  tendency  to  savage- 
'  ness/  It  was  this  latter  tendency  which  caused  his  early 
secession  from  the  Club.  He  was  not  a  member  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years.  His  own  account  is  that  he 
withdrew  because  its  late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  his 
domestic  arrangements :  but  the  fact  was^  says  Boswell^ 
that  he  one  evening  attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a 
manner^  that  all  the  company  testified  their  displeasure ; 
and  at  their  next  meeting  his  reception  was  such  that  he 
never  came  again. 

Letitia  Matilda  Hawkins  herself^  proposing  to  defend 
her  father^  corroborates  this  statement.  *The  BwrkeSy 
she  says^  describing  the  impressions  of  her  childhood^  '  as 
'  the  men  of  that  family  were  called^  were  not  then  what 
'they  were  afterwards  considered;  they  were,  as  my 
'  father  termed  them,  Irish  Adventurers;  and  came  into 
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*  this  country  with  bo  good  auguriesj  nor  any  very  decided 
'  principles  of  action.  They  had  to  talk  their  way  in  the 
'  world  that  was  to  furmsh  their  means  of  living/ 

An  Irish  adventurer  who  had  to  talk  his  way  in  the 
world,  is  much  what  Burke  was  considered  by  the  great 
as  well  as  httlc  vulgar,  for  several  more  years  to  come. 
He  was  now  thirty-three ;  and  till  the  present  year  liad 
derived  his  only  help  from  the  booksellers^  for  whom  he 
had  some  time  written^  and  continued  to  write,  the  histo- 
rical portion  of  the  Annual  Register.  He  had  been  but 
a  few  months  in  enjoyment  of  Hamilton's  pension,  and 
was  already  extremely  uneasy  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  he  began  to  suspect  it  had  been  granted.  His 
patron  does  not  seem  to  have  relished  his  proposed  return 
to  London  society.  '  Your  business  ought  on  all  occasions 
'  to  have  the  preference,  I  know,^  wrote  Bm-ke,  in  depre- 
cation ;  '  to  be  the  first,  and  the  last,  and  indeed  in  all 

*  respects  the  main  concern.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  I 
'  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  excluded  from  all 
'  other  thoughts,  in  their  proper  time  and  due  subordina- 
'  tion/  The  whole  truth  was  not  made  obvious  to  him  till 
two  years  later.  He  then  found  (and  on  finding  it  flung 
up  the  pension)  that  Hamilton  thought  him  placed  by  it 
in  '  a  sort  of  domestic  situation/  It  was  the  consideration 
of  a  bargain  and  sale  of  independence.  It  was  a  claim  for 
absolute  scrritude.  ^  Not  to  value  myseli"  as  a  gentleman/ 
remonstrated  Burke,  ^  a  freemanj  a  man  of  education,  and 
'  one  pretending  to  literature,  is  there  any  situation  in 
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*  Hfe  BO  low^  that  can  subject  a  man  to  the  possibility  of 
'  sach  an  engagement  ?  Would  you  dare  attempt  to  bind 
'  your  footman  to  such  terms  V  Mr.  Hawkins^  it  is  dear, 
would  have  thought  the  terms  suitable  enough  to  the 
situation  in  life  of  an  Irish  adventurer;  and  the  incident 
may  illustrate  his  vulgar  and  insolent  phrase. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered,  when  Burke's  vehemence 
of  vnll  and  sharp  impetuosity  of  temper  are  remembered. 
These  were  less  his  natural  defects,  than  his  painful  sense 
of  what  he  wanted  in  the  eyes  of  others.  When,  in  later 
years,  he  proudly  reviewed  those  exertions  which  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  revived  Whig  party,  which  had  re- 
established their  strength,  consolidated  their  power  and 
influence,  and  been  rewarded  with  insignificant  office  and 
xmiform  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet,  he  had  to  reflect  that 
at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  his  life  he  had  been 
traversed  and  opposed,  and  forced  to  make  every  inch  of  his 
way  in  the  teeth  of  prejudice  and  dislike.  *  The  narrowness 
'  of  his  fortune,'  says  Walpole, '  kept  him  down/  At  every 
turnpike  he  met,  he  had  been  called  on  to  show  his  passport; 
otherwise  no  admission,  no  toleration  for  him.  Improved 
by  this,  his  manners  could  hardly  be :  the  more  other 
spheres  of  consideration  were  closed  to  him,  the  more 
would  he  be  driven  to  dominate  in  his  own :  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  somewhat  painfully  at  times,  in  the  first 
few  years  of  the  Club,  impressed  others  as  well  as  Hawkins 
with  a  sense  of  his  predominance.  He  had  to  '  talk  his 
'  way  in  the  world  that  was  to  furnish  his  means  of  living,' 
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and  this  was  the  only  theatre  open  to  him  yet.  Here  only 
could  he  as  yet  pour  forth,  to  an  audience  worth  exciting, 
the  stores  of  argument  and  eloquence  he  was  thirsting  to 
employ  upon  a  wider  stage  ;  the  variety  of  knowledge,  the 
fund  of  astonishing  imagery,  the  ease  of  philosophic  iliiis- 
tration,  the  overpowering  copiousness  of  words,  in  which 
[he  has  never  had  a  rival.  A  civil  guest^  says  Herbert, 
will  no  more  talk  all,  than  eat  all,  the  feast ;  and  perhaps 
this  might  be  forgotten  now  and  then.  '  I  am  convinced,' 
says  Miss  Hawkins,  ^  my  father  was  disgusted  vni\\  the 
^  overpowering  deportment  of  Burke,  and  his  monopoly  of 
'the  conversation,  which  made  all  the  other  members, 
'  excepting  liis  antagonist  Johnson,  merely  his  auditors.' 
Something  of  the  same  sort  is  said  by  that  antagonist, 
though  in  a  more  generous  way.  'MTiat  I  most  em^ 
'  Burke  for,'  said  Johnson,  '  is,  that  he  is  never  what  we  call 
'  hum -drum ;   never  unwiUing  to  begin  to  talk,  nor  in 

*  haste  to  leave  off.  Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please, 
'  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.  I  cannot  say  he  is  good  at 
'  listening.  So  desirous  is  he  to  talk,  that  if  one  ia  speak- 
'  ing  at  this  end  of  the  table,  he  '11  speak  to  somebody  at 
'  the  other  end.     But  Burke,  sir,  is  such  a  man,  that  if 

*  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  street,  where  you 
'  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  you  and  be  stepped 
'  aside  to  take  shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he  'd  talk  to 

*  you  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  you  parted,  you  would 
'  say,  this  ia  an  extraordinary  man.  Now  you  may  be  long 
'  enough  with  me,  without  finding  anything  extraordinary/ 
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This  was  modest  in  JdhnmUf  but  there  was  more  truth 
than  he  perhaps  intended  in  it.  In  general.  Barkers  views 
were  certainly  the  subtler  and  more  able.  He  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  principles  of  things,  below  common  Ufe  and 
what  is  caUed  good  sense,  than  Johnson  could  ^  ^  Is  he 
*Uke  Burke/  aaked  Goldsmith,  when  some  one  seemed 
to  exalt  Johnson's  talk  too  highly,  'who  winds  into  a 
'  suhjeet  like  a  serpent  ?'  On  the  other  hand^  there  was  a 
strength  and  clearness  in  Johnson*s  conversational  expres- 
sion which  was  all  his  own,  and  which  originated  Pcrc/s 
hkening  of  it,  as  contrasted  with  ordinai-y  converBstion,  to 
an  antique  statue  with  every  vein  and  muscle  distinct  and 
bold,  by  the  side  of  an  inferior  cast.  He  had,  beside,  wit, 
often  an  incomparable  humonrj  and  a  hundred  other  in- 
teresting qualities,  which  Burke  had  not;  while  his  rough 
dictatorial  manner,  his  loud  voice,  and  slow  deliberate 
utterance,  so  much  oftener  suggested  an  objection  than 
gave  help  to  what  be  said,  that  one  may  doubt  the 
truth  of  Lord  Pembroke's  pleasantry  to  Bosvvell,  that 
*  his  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extraordinary  but  for 
'  his  bow-wow  way/  Of  the  ordinary  listener,  at  any  rate, 
the  bow-wow  way  exacted  something  too  much ;  and  was 
quite  as  likely  to  stun  as  to  strike  him,  '  He^s  a  tremen- 
^  dous  companion,'  said  poor  George  Garriek,  when  urged 
to  confess  of  him  what  he  really  thought.  He  brought, 
into  common  talkj  too  plain  an  anticipation  of  victory 
and  triumph.  He  wore  his  determination  not  to  be 
thrown  or  beaten,  whatever  side  he  might  please  to  take. 
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somewhat  defiantly  upon  his  sleeve  ;  and  startled  peaceful 
society  a  little  too  much  with  his  uncle  Andrew^a  habits 
in  the  ring  at  Smithfield.  It  was  a  sense^  on  his  own 
part,  of  this  eagcrneas  to  make  every  subject  a  battle 
ground,  which  made  him  say,  at  a  moment  of  illness  and 
exhaustion,  that  if  he  were  to  see  Burke  then,  it  would 
kill  him.  From  the  first  day  of  their  meeting,  now  some 
years  ago,  at  Gbrrick's  dinner  table^  his  desire  had  been  to 
measure  himself,  on  all  occasions,  mth  Burke.  *  I  suppose, 
*  Murphy,^  he  said  to  Arthur,  as  they  came  away  from  the 
dinner^  '  you  are  proud  of  your  countryman.  Cum  talis 
'  sii  utinam  noster  esseiJ  The  Club  was  an  opportimity 
for  bothj  and  promptly  seized;  to  the  occasional  over- 
,  shadowing,  no  doubt,  of  the  comforts  and  opportunities  of 
other  members.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  their  wit-combats 
seem  not  only  to  have  interested  the  rest,  but  to  have 
improved  the  temper  of  the  combatants,  and  made  them 
more  generous  to  each  other-  '  How  very  great  Johnson 
'  has  been  to-night,'  said  Burke  to  Langton,  as  they  left  the 
Club  together.  Langton  assented,  but  could  have  wished 
to  hear  more  from  another  person.  *  Oh^  no  !  ^  replied 
Burke,  *  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him/ 
Bcnnet  Langton  was,  in  his  own  person,  an  eminent 
example  of  the  high  and  humane  class  who  are  content  to 
ring  the  bell  to  their  friends.  Admiration  of  the  Rambler 
made  him  seek  admittance  to  its  author,  when  he  was 
himself^  some  eight  years  back,  but  a  lad  of  eighteen; 
and  his  ingenuous  manners  and  mild  enthusiasm  at  once 
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won  Johnson's  We,  That  he  represented  a  great  Linedn- 
shire  familyj  still  living  at  their  ancient  seat  of  Langton, 
had  not  abridged  his  merits  in  the  philosopher's  regard ; 
and  when  he  went  np  to  Trinity  CoUege  Oxford,  John- 
son  took  occasion  to  visit  him  there ;  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  college  chum,  and  junior  by  two  years, 
Topham  Beauderc^  grandson  of  the  first  Duke  of  St, 
Alhans»  These  two  young  men  had  several  qualities  in 
oommon;  ready  intellect^  perfect  manners,  great  love  of 
literature^  and  a  thorough  admiration  of  Johnson ;  but, 
with  these,  such  striking  points  of  difference,  that  Johnson 
could  not  comprehend  their  intimacy  when  first  he  saw 
them  together.  It  was  not  till  he  discovered  what  a  scorn 
of  fools  Beauclerc  blended  with  his  love  of  folly ;  what 
virtues  of  the  mind  he  set  off  against  his  vices  of  the 
body,  and  with  how  much  gaiety  and  wit  he  carried  off  his 
Hcentiousness ;  that  he  became  as  fond  of  the  laughing 
rake  as  of  his  quiet  contemplative  companion,  'I  shall 
'have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the  round  house,^ 
exclaimed  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of  it;  and  of  an  incident 
in  connexion  with  it,  that  occurred  in  the  next  Oxford 
vacation.  His  old  friend  had  turned  out  of  his  chambers, 
at  three  o'clock  io  the  morning,  to  have  a  '  frisk '  with  the 
young  ^dogs;^  had  gone  to  a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden^ 
and  roared  out  Lord  Lansdowne's  drinking  song  over  a 
bowl  of  bishop,  had  taken  a  boat  with  them  and  rowed 
to  Billingsgate ;  and  (according  to  Boswell)  had  resolved, 
with  Beauclerc,  ^  to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of 
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'the  day/  wlieu  Langton  pleaded  an  engagement  to 
breakfast  with  some  young  ladies^  and  was  scolded  by 
the  sage  for  leaving  social  friends  to  go  and  sit  with  a 
set  of  wretched  un-idea^d  girls.  It  was  on  hearing  of 
similar  proposed  extravagances,  soon  after,  that  Beauclerc's 
mother  angrily  rebuked  Johnson  himself,  and  told  him  an 
old  man  should  not  put  such  things  in  young  people's 
heads ;  but  the  frisking  philosopher  had  as  little  respect  for 
Lady  Sydney's  anger  as  for  GarricVs  decorous  alarm. 
'  She  had  no  notion  of  a  joke,  sir,^  he  said  ;  *  she  had 
*  come  late  into  life,  and  had  a  mighty  unpliahle  under- 
'  standing.  And  as  for  Garrick,  sir,  he  durst  not  do  such 
'  a  thing.     His  wife  would  not  let  him  I  * 

The  taste  for  un-idea'd  girls  was  not  laughed  out  of 
Langton,  nevertheless;  and  to  none  did  his  gentle  domes- 
ticities become  dearer  than  to  Johnson,  lie  left  Oxford 
with  a  first-rate  knowledge  of  Greek,  and,  what  is  of  rarer 
growth  at  Oxford,  untiring  and  alt-embracing  tolerance. 
Uis  manners  endeared  him  to  men  from  whom  he  differed 
most ;  he  listened  even  better  than  he  talked ;  and  there 
is  no  figure  at  this  memorable  Club  more  pleasing,  none 
that  takes  kinder  or  \ivider  shape  in  the  fancy,  than 
Bennet  Langton^s.  He  was  six  feet  six  inches  high, 
very  meagre,  stooped  very  much,  pulled  out  a  snuflP-box 
whenever  he  began  to  talk,  and  had  a  habit  of  sitting 
with  one  leg  twisted  round  the  other,  as  if  fearing  to 
occupy  more  space  than  was  equitable.  Bcauclerc  said 
he  was  like  the  stork  standing  on  one  leg,  in  Uafiaelle's 
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eartoon ;  but  goodnaturedly ;  for  the  still  surviving  affec- 
tion of  their  college-days  checked  even  Beauclerc's  pro- 
pensity to  satire^  and  as  freely  stilly  as  in  those  college-days^ 
Johnson  frisked  and  philosophised  with  his  Lanky  and  his 
Beau.  The  man  of  fashion  had  changed  as  little  as  the 
easy  kindly  scholar.  Alternating^  as  i^  his  Oxford  career^ 
pleasore  and  literature,  the  tavern  and  the  court,  books 
and  the  gaming  table,  he  had  but  widened  the  scene  of 
his  wit  and  folly,  his  reasoning  and  merriment,  his 
polished  manners  and  well-bred  contempt,  his  acuteness  and 
maliciousness.  Between  the  men  of  letters  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  and  the  glittering  loungers  in  St.  James's  Street, 
he  was  the  solitary  link  of  connexion ;  and  with  George 
Selwyn  at  White's,  or  at  Strawberry  Hill  with  Walpole, 
was  as  much  at  home  as  with  Johnson  in  Gerrard  Street. 
It  gave  him  an  influence,  a  sort  of  secret  charm,  among 
these  lettered  companions,  which  Johnson  himself  very 
frankly  confessed  to.  ^  Beauclerc  could  take  more  liberty 
^with  him,'  says  Boswell,  Hhan  anybody  with  whom  I 
^ever  saw  him;'  and  when  his  friends  were  studying 
stately  congratulations  on  his  pension,  and  Beau  simply 
hoped,  with  Falstaff,  that  he'd  in  future  purge  and  live 
cleanly  like  a  gentleman,  he  laughed  at  the  advice  and 
took  it.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect  upon  him  of  that 
kind  of  accomplishment  in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient, 
that  he  more  than  once  instanced  Beauclerc's  talents  as 
those  which  he  was  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those  of 
any  whom  he  had  known. 
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A  peculiarity  in  Beauclerc's  conversation  seems,  un- 
doubtedly and  half  unconsciously,  to  have  impressed  every 
one.  Boswell  tries  to  describe  it  by  assigning  to  it  ^  that 
^  air  of  the  world  which  has  I  know  not  what  impressive 
*  effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more  than  is  expressed, 
'  or  than  perhaps  we  could  perfectly  understand/  It  might 
more  briefly  have  been  definedj  I  imagine,  as  the  feeling 
of  a  superiority  to  his  subject.  No  man  was  ever  so  free, 
when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look  which 
expressed  that  it  was  coming ;  or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a 
look  that  expressed  that  it  had  come*  This  was  a  sense  of 
the  same  superiority;  and  it  gave  Beauclerc  a  predominance 
of  a  certain  sort  over  his  company,  little  likely  to  be  always 
pleasant,  and  least  so  when  it  pointed  shafts  of  sarcasm 
against  his  friends*  Even  Johnson  was  not  tolerant  of 
these.     '  Sir/  he  said  to  him,  after  one  of  his  mahcious 

lies,  '  you  never  open  your  mouth  hut  with  intention  to 
'  give  pain ;  and  you  have  often  given  me  pain,  not  from 
'  the  power  of  what  you  said,  but  from  seeing  your  inten- 
'tion/  No  one  suffered  from  the  evil  habit  so  much 
as  Goldsmith, 

His  position  in  the  Club  will  be  better  understood,  from 
this  sketch  of  its  leading  members.  He  found  himself,  of 
course,  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  leading  traits  of 
character  which  this  narrative  has  exhibited,  here,  for  the 
most  part^  told  against  him.  If,  on  entering  it,  his  rank 
and  claims  in  letters  had  been  better  ascertained,  more 
allowance  would  have  then  been  made,  not  alone  by  the 
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Hawkinses^  but  by  the  Beauclercs  and  Burkes,  for  awkward- 
ness of  manners  and  ungainliness  of  aspect,  for  that  ready 
credulity  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  disadvantage  of  an 
honest  man,  for  a  simplicity  of  nature  that  should  have 
disarmed  instead  of  inviting  ridicule,  and  for  the  too  sensi- 
tive spirit  which  small  annoyances  overthrew.  Those  who 
have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  respect  than  by  insist- 
ing on  it,  will  commonly  succeed ;  but  he  had  too  many 
of  those  other  means  unrecognised,  and  was  too  constantly 
contending  for  them,  to  have  energy  to  spare  for  that 
simpler  method.  If  he  could  only  have  arrived,  where 
Steele  was  brought  by  the  witty  yet  gentle  ridicule  of 
Estcourt,  at  the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing  a  diminu- 
tion to  him  but  what  argued  a  depravity  of  his  will,  then 
might  anything  Beauclerc  or  Hawkins  could  have  said,  of 
his  shape,  his  air,  his  manner,  his  speech,  or  his  address, 
have  but  led  to  a  manly  enforcement  of  more  real  claims. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  this  respect  too  trifling  for  him 
not  to  think  a  diminution,  exacting  effort  and  failure 
anew.  It  was  now  he  called  William  Filby  to  his  aid, 
and  appeared  in  finery  which  made  plainer  the  defects  it 
was  meant  to  hide.  It  was  now  he  resented  non-accept- 
ance of  himself  by  affecting  careless  judgments  of  others. 
It  was  now  that  his  very  avarice  of  social  pleasure  made 
him  fretful  of  the  restraints  of  Gerrard  Street;  and  all 
he  had  suffered  or  enjoyed  of  old,  in  the  college  class 
room,  at  the  inn  of  Ballymahon,  among  the  Axe  Lane 
beggars,  or  in  the  garret  of  Griffiths,  reacted  on  his  cordial 
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but  fitful  natures.  Not  to  spoil,  but  often  to  obscure  it. 
Too  little  self-confidence  begets  the  forms  of  vanity,  and 
self-love  will  exaggerate  faults  as  well  as  virtues.  If 
GoldsDiith  had  been  more  thoroughly  assured  of  his  own 
fine  genius,  the  alow  social  recognition  of  it  would  have 
made  him  toss  uneasy :  but  he  was  thrust  suddetdy  into 
this  society,  with  httk  beyond  a  vague  sense  of  other 
claims  than  it  was  disposed  to  concede  to  him^  however 
little  it  might  sympathise  with  the  special  contempts  of 
Hawkins ;  and  what  argued  a  doubt  in  others,  seems  to 
have  become  one  to  himself,  which  he  took  as  doubtful 
means  of  reinforcing.  If  they  could  talk,  why  so  could 
he;  but  unhappily  he  did  not  talk,  as  in  festive  evenings 
at  Islington  or  the  White  Conduit,  to  please  himself,  but 
to  force  othera  to  be  pleased.  Tom  Da\ies  was  no  very 
acute  observer ;  yet  even  he  has  noted  of  him,  that,  so  far 
from  desiring  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  he  took 
more  pains  to  be  esteemed  worse  than  he  was,  than  others 
do  to  appear  better  than  they  are  :  which  was  but  saying, 
awkwardly  enough,  that  he  failed  to  make  himself  under- 
stood* IIow  time  will  modify  aU  this;  how  far  the 
acquisition  of  his  fame,  and  its  effects  upon  himself,  will 
strengthen,  with  respect,  the  love  which  even  they  who 
most  laughed  at,  already  bore  him  ;  and  in  how  much  this 
laughing  lutbit  wiU  nevertheless  still  beset  his  friends,  sur- 
viving its  excuses  and  occasion  \  the  course  of  this  narrative 
must  show.  That  his  future  would  more  than  redeeoi  his  past, 
Johnson  was  the  first  to  maintain  ;  for  his  own  experience 
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of  hardship  had  helped  his  affection  to  discern  it^  and  he 
was  never^  at  any  period  of  their  intercourse^  so  forbearing 
as  at  this.  Gk)ldsmith^s  position  in  these  days  should 
nevertheless  be  well  understood^  if  we  woxdd  read  aright 
the  ampler  chronicle  which  later  years  obtained. 

He  who  was  to  be  the  chronicler  had  arrived  again  in 
London.  ^  Look>  my  lord  I '  exclaimed  Tom  Davies^  with 
the  voice  and  attitude  of  Horatio^  addressing  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  sitting  at  tea  with  himself  and  Mrs. 
Davies^  in  their  little  back  parlour^  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  16th  of  May^  and  pointing  to  an  uncouth 
figure  advancing  to  the  glass  door  by  which  the  parlour 
opened  to  the  shop^  '  //  comes  I '  The  hope  of  the  young 
gentleman's  life  was  at  last  arrived.  *  Don't  tell  where  I 
^come  from/  he  whispered^  as  Johnson  entered.  '  This  is 
'  Mr.  Boswell^  sir/  said  Davies.  Adding  waggishly^ '  from 
^  Scotland^  sir  ! '  ^  Mr.  Johnson/  said  poor  Boswell  in  a 
flutter ;  for  the  town  was  now  ringing  with  Number  Forty- 
five,  Bute  had  just  retired  before  the  anti-Scottish  storm^ 
and  Johnson's  antipathies  were  notorious ;  ^  I  do  indeed 
^  come  from  Scotland^  but  I  cannot  help  it.'  ^  That^  sir^  I 
'find/  said  the  remorseless  wit,  '  is  what  a  very  great  many 
'  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help.  Now/  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Davies  as  he  sat  down,  regardless  of  the  stunned 
young  gentleman,  '  what  do  you  think  of  Grarrick  ?  He 
'has  refused  me  an  order  to  the  play  for  Miss  Williams, 
'  because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an  order 
'  would  be  worth  three  shillings.'     Boswell  roused  himself 
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at  this,  for  what  he  thought  would  be  a  flattering  thiog. 
He  knew  that  Garrick  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  assisted 
this  very  Miss  Williams  by  a  free  benefit  at  his  theatre ; 
but  he  did  not  yet  know  how  little  Johnson  meant  by  such 
a  sally,  or  that  he  claimed  to  himself  a  kind  of  exclusive 
property  in  Garrick,  for  abuse  as  well  as  praise.  '  0,  sir  ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  '  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge 
'  such  a  trifle  to  you/  '  Sir  ! '  rejoined  the  other,  with  a 
look  and  tone  that  shut  up  his  luckless  admirer  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  '  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer 
'  than  you  have  done ;  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to 
'  talk  to  me  on  the  subject/  A  characteristic  commence- 
ment of  a  friendship  very  interesting  to  all  men.  The 
self-complacent  young  Scot  could  hardly  have  opened  it 
better,  than  by  showing  how  much  his  coolness  and  stelf- 
complacency  could  bear.  He  rallied  from  the  shock ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  open  his  mouth  again,  very  widely 
opened  his  ears,  and  shewed  eagerness  and  admiration 
tm  abated, 

'  Don't  be  uneasy/  said  Davies,  following  him  to  the 
door  as  he  went  away*  '  I  can  see  he  likes  you  very  well/ 
So  emboldened,  the  '  giant^s  den '  itself  was  daringly 
invaded  after  a  few  days ;  and  the  giant,  among  other  un- 
usual ways  of  shewing  his  benevolence,  took  to  praising 
Garrick  this  time.  After  that,  might  the  fat  little  pompous 
figure  now  eager  to  make  itself  the  giant's  shadow,  be  seen 
commonly  on  the  wait  for  him  at  his  various  haunts :  in 
ordinaries  at  the  social  dinner  hour,  or  by  Temple  Bar  in 
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the  jovial  midnight  watches  (JahnaoD'a  present  habit,  as 
he  tells  us  himself^  was  to  leave  hia  chambers  at  faur 
in  the  afternoon,  and  aeldom  to  return  till  two  in  the 
momiDg),  to  tempt  him  to  the  Mitre.  They  supped  at  that 
tavern  for  the  fint  time  on  the  25th  of  June ;  but  Boswell, 
who  tells  us  what  passed,  has  failed  to  tell  us  at  what 
dish  it  was  of  their  '  good  supper/  or  at  what  glass  of 
the  *two  bottles  of  port'  they  disposed  of,  that  Johnsom 
suddenly  roared  across  the  table,  'Give  me  your  handi  I 
'  have  taken  a  liking  to  you/  They  talked  of  Goldsmith. 
He  was  a  somewhat  uneasy  subject  to  Boswell^  who  could 
not  comprehend  how  he  had  managed  to  become  so  great 
a  favourite  with  ao  great  a  man.  For  he  had  published 
abaoliitely  nothing  with  his  name  (Boswell  himself  had  just 
published  ^  Newmarkei,  a  Tale') ;  you  never  heard  of  him 
yet,  but  as  '  one  Dr.  Goldsmith ' ;  and  all  who  knew  him 
seemed  to  know  that  he  had  passed  a  very  loose,  odd, 
scrambling  kind  of  life.     '  Sir/  said  Johnson,  ^  Goldsmith 

*  is  one  of  the  first  m^n  we  now  have  as  an  author,  and  he 

*  is  a  very  worthy  man  too.  He  km  been  loose  in  his 
'  principlea,  but  he  is  coming  right/ 

A  first  supper  so  suceesaful  would  of  course  be  soon 
repeated,  but  few  could  have  guessed  how  often.  They 
supped  again  at  the  Mitre  on  the  lat  of  July ;  they  were 
together  in  Inner  Temple  Lane  on  the  5th  ;  they  supped 
a  third  time  at  the  Mitre  on  the  6th;  they  met  once 
more  on  the  9th  j  the  Mitre  again  received  them  on  the 
14tb ;  on  the  19th  they  were  talking  again  ;  they  supped 
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at  Bosweirs  chambers  on  the  20th  ;  they  passed  the  Zlst 
together^  and  supped  at  the  Turk^s  Head  in  the  Strand ; 
they  were  discussing  the  weather  and  other  themes  on  the 
26th;  they  had  another  snpper  at  the  Turk's  Head  on 
the  28th,  and  were  waUdng  firom  it,  ami  in  arm  down  the 
Strand,  when  Johnson  gently  put  aside  the  enticing  soli- 
citations of  wretchedness  with  JVo,  no,  my  Girl,  ii  wmiH 
do ;  they  sculled  down  to  Greenwich,  I'cad  verses  on  the 
river,  and  closed  the  day  once  more  with  supper  at  the 
Turk^s  Head,  on  the  30th ;  on  the  31st  they  again  saw 
each  other;  they  took  tea  together,  after  a  morning  in 
Boswell's  rooms,  on  the  2Dd  of  August;  on  the  3rd 
they  had  their  last  supper  at  the  Tiu'k's  Head  (Johnson 
encouraged  the  house  because  the  mistress  of  it  was  a  giX)d 
civil  woman,  and  had  not  much  business)  before  Boswell's 
reluctant  departure  for  Utrecht,  where  the  old  judge  laird 
was  sendiog  him  to  study  the  law ;  and  so  many  of 
Johnson^s  sympathies  had  thus  eai^ly  been  awakened  hy 
the  untiring  social  enjoyment,  the  eagerness  for  talk,  the 
unbounded  reverence  for  himself,  exhibited  by  BoswcUi 
strengthened  doubtless  by  his  youth  and  idleness  (of 
themselves  enough^  to  him,  to  make  any  man  acceptable), 
by  his  condition  in  life,  by  a  sort  of  romance  in  the  Lairdship 
of  Auchinleck  which  he  was  one  day  to  inherit,  and  not  a 
little,  it  may  be,  by  even  his  jabbering  conceits  and  in- 
expressible absurdities,  that  on  the  5th  of  August,  the 
sage  took  a  place  beside  him  in  the  Harwich  coach,  ac- 
companied him  to  the  port  he  was  to  sail  from,  and  as 
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they  parted  on  the  beach  enjoined  him  to  keep  a  journal, 
and  promised  himself  to  write  to  him.  'Who  is  this 
*  Scotch  cur  at  Johiison's  heels  V  asked  some  one,  amazed 
at  the  sudden  intimacy.  'He  is  not  a  cur/  answered 
Goldsmith.  '  You  are  too  severe.  He  is  only  a  bur. 
'  Tom  Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has 
'  the  faculty  of  sticking.' 

Boswell  has  retorted  this  respectful  contempt;  and  in 
him  it  is  excessively  ludicrous.  'It  has  been  generally 
'  circulated  and  believed/  he  says, '  that  the  Doctor  was  a 
'  mere  fool  in  conversation ;  but  in  truth  this  has  been 
'  greatly  exaggerated/  Gk)ldsmith  had  supped  with  them 
at  the  Mitre  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  flung  a  paradox  at 
both  their  heads.  He  maintained  that  knowledge  was  not 
desirable  on  its  own  account,  for  it  often  was  a  source  of 
unhappiness.  He  supped  with  them  again  at  the  Mitre 
five  days  later,  as  Boswell's  guest;  and  again  was  para- 
doxical. He  disputed  very  warmly  with  Johnson,  it  seems, 
against  the  sacred  maxim  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong :  affirming  his  belief  that  what 
was  morally  false  could  not  be  politically  true ;  and  as  the 
king  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  regal  power,  command 
and  cause  the  doing  of  what  was  wrong,  it  certainly  might 
be  said,  in  sense  and  in  reason,  that  he  could  do  wrong : 
which  appeared  to  Boswell  sensible  or  reasonable  proof  of 
nothing  but  the  speaker's  vanity,  and  eager  desire  to  be 
conspicuous  wherever  he  was.  '  As  usual,  he  endeavoured, 
'  with  too  much  eagerness,  to  shine.'    It  is  added,  indeed. 
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that  hlB  respectful  attachment  to  Johnson  was  now  at  its 
height ;  but  no  better  reason  is  given  for  it^  than  that  hia 
own  literary  reputation  had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so 
much  '  as  to  excite  a  vain  desire  of  competition  with  his 
'  great  master/  In  short  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  Boswell  is  impatient  of  Goldsmith  from  the  first  hour 
of  their  acquaintance.  He  finds  his  person  shorty  his 
countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  his  deportment  that  of 
a  scholar  awkwardly  aflFecting  the  easy  gentleman.  How 
such  a  man  could  be  thought  by  Johnson  one  of  the  tirst 
men  of  letters  of  the  day, 
was  hard  to  be  understood ; 
harder  yet  to  be  borne, 
that  such  a  man  should  be 
a  prmlcged  man*  *  Doctor 
'  *  Goldsmith  being  a  privi- 
'  leged    man,   went    with 

*  him  this  night'  (the  first 
supper     at     the     Mitre) 

*  strutting  away,  and  call- 
'  ing  to  me  with  an  air  of 

*  superiority,  like  that  of  an  esoteric  over  an  exoteric  dis- 

*  ciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  /  t/o  (o  Miss  IVtllimm: 

To  be  allowed  to  go  to  ftLss  Wdliams  was  decisive  of 
Johnson's  favour*  She  was  one  of  his  pensioners,  bUnd 
and  old;  was  now  living  m  a  lodgbg  in  Bolt  Court, 
provided  by  him  till  he  had  a  room  in  a  house  to  offer 
her,  as  in  former  days ;  was  familiar  with  his  earlier  lile 
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and  its  privationB^  was  always  making  and  drinking  tea, 
knew  intimately  all  his  ways,  and  talked  well;  and  he 
never  went  home  at  night,  however  late,  supperless  or  after 
supper,  without  calling  to  have  tea  with  Miss  Williams. 
'  Why  do  you  keep  that  old  blind  woman  in  your  house  ?' 
asked  Beauderc.  '  Why,  sir,'  answered  Johnson, '  she  was 
'  a  finend  to  my  poor  wife,  and  was  in  the  house  with  her 
'  when  she  died.     She  has  remained  in  it  ever  since,  sir.' 

Beauclerc's  finendships  with  women  were  not  of  the 
kind  to  help  his  appreciation  of  such  gallantry  as  this; 
though  he  seems  to  have  known  none,  in  even  the  circles 
of  fashion,  so  distinguished,  that  he  did  not  take  a  pride  in 
showing  them  his  rusty-coated  philosopher-friend.  The 
then  reader  of  the  Temple,  Mr.  Maxwell,  has  described 
the  levees  at  Inner  Temple  Lane.  He  seldom  called  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  he  says,  without  finding  Johnson 
in  bed,  or  declaiming  over  his  tea'  to  a  party  of  morning 
visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters,  among  whom  Gk)ld8mith, 
Murphy,  Hawkesworth  (an  old  friend  and  fellow-worker 
under  Cave),  and  Langton,  are  named  as  least  often 
absent.  Sometimes  learned  ladies  were  there,  too;  and 
particularly  did  he  remember  a  French  lady  of  wit  and 
fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  this  year ;  and  the  lady  was  no  other  than  the 
famous  Countess  de  Boufflers,  acknowledged  leader  of 
French  society,  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  aspiring 
to  be  his  wife,  and  of  course,  in  the  then  universal  fashion 
of  the  S9avantes,  philosophes,  and  beaux  esprits  of  Paris, 
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an  Anghmane.  She  had  even  written  a  tragedy  in  English 
prose^  on  a  subject  from  the  Spectator ;  and  was  now  on  a 
round  of  visitings,  reading  her  tragedy^  breakfasting  with 
Walpolc,  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  supping  at 
Beauclerc^Sj  out  of  patience  with  every  body^s  ridiculous 
abuse  of  every  body  that  meddled  in  politics,  and  out  of 
breath  with  her  own  social  exertions,  '  Dans  ce  pays-ci/  she 
exclainicdj  *  c*est  un  effort  perp^^tiiel  pour  se  divertir;*  and, 
exhausted  with  it  herself,  did  not  seem  to  think  that  any  one 
else  succeeded  any  better.  It  was  a  few  days  after  Horace 
Walpole's  grent  breakfast  at  Strawberry,  where  he  describes 
her  with  her  eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  head,  her  hands  dangling 
and  scarce  able  to  support  her  knitting-bag,  that  Beauclerc 
took  her  to  see  Johnson.  They  sat  and  talked  with  him 
some  time;  and  were  retracing  their  way  up  Inner  Temple 
Lane  to  the  carriage,  when  all  at  once  they  heard  a  voice 
I  like  thunder,  and  became  conscious  of  Johnson  hurrying 
after  them.  On  nothing  priding  himself  more  than  his 
politeness,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  on  a  Uttle  re- 
flection, that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honoui'sof  his  literary 
residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality ;  and^  eager  to  show 
himself  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  now  hurrying  down  the  stair- 
case  in  violent  agitation.  He  overtook  them  before  they 
reached  the  Temple  Gate,  and  bnishing  in  between  Beau- 
clerc and  the  Countess,  seized  her  hand  and  conducted 
her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a  rusty  brown  morning 
suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled 
wig  sticking  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his 
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shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose.  '  A 
'  considerable  crowd  of  people  gathered  rounds'  says  Beau- 
derc^ '  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  this  singular  ap- 
'  pearance.'  The  hero  of  the  incident  would  be  the  last 
person  to  be  moved  by  it.  The  more  the  state  of  his  toilet 
dawned  upon  him,  the  less  likely  would  he  be  to  notice 
it.  There  was  no  more  remarkable  trait  in  Johnson,  and 
certainly  none  in  which  he  inore  contrasted  with  the  subject 
of  this  narrative,  than  that  no  external  circumstances  ever 
prompted  him  to  make  the  least  apology  for  them,  or  to 
seem  even  sensible  of  their  existence. 

It  was  not  many  months  after  this  that  he  went  to  see 
Goldsmith  in  a  new  lodging  he  had  taken  on  the  then 
library  stair-case  of  the  Temple.  They  were  a  humble 
set  of  chambers  enough;  one  Jeffs,  the  butler  of  the  society, 
sharing  them  with  him;  and  on  Johnson's  prying  and 
peering  about  after  his  short-sighted  fashion,  flattening 
his  face  against  every  object  he  looked  at,  Gk)ld8mith's 
uneasy  sense  of  their  deficiencies  broke  out.  '  I  shall  soon 
'  be  in  better  chambers,  sir,  than  these,'  he  said.  '  Nay, 
'  sir,*  answered  Johnson,  '  never  mind  that.  Nil  te 
*  gtuesiveris  extra,'*  Invaluable  advice  !  could  Goldsmith, 
blotting  out  remembrance  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  and 
looking  solely  and  steadily  on  the  present  and  the  future, 
but  have  dared  to  act  upon  it. 

The  removal  to  this  lodging  from  that  of  Newbery's 
relative  in  Wine-Office  Court  took  place  in  an  early  month 
of  1764,  and  seems  to  connect  itself  with  circumstances  at 
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the  close  of  1763  which  indicate  a  less  cordial  understaud- 
iug  between  himself  and  Newbery.  He  had  ceased 
writing  for  the  Brilish  Magazine ;  was  contemplating  an 
extensive  engagement  with  James  Dodsley ;  aod  had 
attempted  to  open  a  connection  with  Tonson  of  tlic  Strand. 
The  engagement  with  Dodsley  went  as  far  aa  a  formal 
signed  agreement  (for  a  Chronological  History  of  the 
Lives  of  eminent  Persons  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland), 
in  which  the  title  of  Medical  Bachelor  is  first  assumed  by 
him ;  and  at  the  close  of  which  another  intimation  of  his 
gromng  importance  appears,  in  the  stipulation  that '  Oliver 
*  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name  to  the  said  work/  It  was 
to  be  in  two  volumes^  octavo,  of  the  size  and  type  of  the 
Universal  Histonj ;  each  volume  was  to  contain  thirty- 
five  sheets ;  Goldsmith  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  three 
guineas  a  sheet ;  and  the  whole  was  to  be  delivered  in  the 
space  of  two  years  at  farthest.  But  nothing  came  of  it* 
Dodsley  had  inserted  a  cautious  proviso  that  he  was  not 
to  be  required  to  advance  anything  till  the  book  should  be 
completed]  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  book  vras 
never  begun.  The  overture  to  Tonkin  had  not  even  so 
much  success.  It  was  a  proposition  from  Goldsmith  for  a 
new  edition  of  Pope,  which  Tonson  was  so  little  disposed 
to  cntertam  that  he  did  not  condescend  to  write  his  refusal. 
He  sent  a  printer  with  a  message  declining  it ;  delivered 
with  so  much  insolence,  that  the  messenger  received  a 
caning  for  his  pains. 

The  desire  to  connect  himself  with  Pope,  seems  to  point 
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in  the  direction  of  those  secret  labours  which  are  to  prove 
such  wonderment  to  Hawkins.  He  was  busy  at  this 
time  with  his  poem  and  his  novel;  and^  if  there  be  any 
troth  in  what  great  fat  Doctor  Gheyne  of  Bath  told 
Thomson^  that,  as  yon  put  a  bird's  eyes  out  to  make  it 
sing  the  sweeter,  you  should  keep  poets  poor  to  animate 
their  genius,  he  was  in  excellent  condition  for  such  labour ; 
though  it  may  be,  with  Thomson,  he  might  think  both 
the  birds  and  the  poets  happier  in  the  light,  and  singing 
sweetest  amid  luxuriant  woods,  with  the  full  spring 
blossoming  around  them.  What  alone  seems  certain  as 
to  that  matter,  be  it  light  or  dark,  is  that  the  song,  if  a 
true  song,  will  make  itself  audible. 

There  is  a  note  among  Newber/s  papers  with  the  date 
of  the  17th  of  December,  1763,  which  states  Goldsmith  to 
have  received  twenty-five  guineas  from  the  publisher,  for 
which  he  promises  to  account.  At  this  time,  too,  he  dis- 
appears from  his  usual  haunts ;  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  concealment  somewhere.  Certainly  he  was  in 
distress,  and  on  a  less  secure  footing  with  Newbery  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is  also  at  this 
time  we  find  him  busied  with  others'  distresses,  and  helping 
to  relieve  them.  Among  his  own  papers  at  his  death  was 
found  the  copy  of  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  poor  Kit 
Smart,  who  had  married  Newbery's  step-daughter  ten 
years  before,  and  had  since,  with  his  eccentricities  and 
imprudences,  wearied  out  all  his  friends  but  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson.     Lately,  as  a  last  resource,  he  had  been 
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taken  to  a  mad-hous*; ;  and  it  was  under  tliis  restramtj 
while  pens  and  ink  were  denied  to  him^  that  he  indented 
on  the  wails  of  his  cell  with  a  key,  hia  Son^  to  David* 
His  friends  accounted  for  the  excellence  of  the  composition 
by  a3serting  that  he  was  most  religious  when  most  mad ; 
but  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  nevertheless  now  exerting 
themselves  for  his  release.  ^  Sir/  said  the  latter  to  Boswell, 
at  one  of  their  recent  inter\iews,  '  my  poor  friend  Smart 
'  falls  upon  his  knees  and  says  his  prayers  in  the  street, 
'  and  insists  on  people  i>raying  with  him  ;    and  what  of 

*  that  ?  Fd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else. 

*  Rationally  speaking,  sir,  it  is  greater  madness  not  to 
'  pray  at  all  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did.  Another  charge 
'  is  that  he  does  not  love  clean  linen ;  and,  sir,  I  have  no 
'  passion  for  it.* 

Their  exertions  were  successful.  Smart  was  again  at 
large  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  on  the  3rd  of  the 
following  April  (1764)  a  sacred  composition  named  Hannah, 
with  his  name  as  its  author,  and  music  by  Mr.  Worgan, 
was  produced  at  the  king^s  theatre.  The  effort  connects 
itself  with  a  similar  one  by  Goldsmith,  made  at  the  same 
time.  He  wrote  the  words  of  an  Oratorio  in  three  acts, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Capti^ty  in  Babylon.  But  it  is 
easier  to  help  a  friend  than  oneself ;  and  his  own  Oratorio 
lay  unrepresented  in  his  desk.  All  of  it  that  escaped  to 
the  public  while  he  lived  were  two  aongs ;  in  which  his 
own  sorrows  and  hope  seemed  as  legibly  written  as  those 
of  the  Israelitish  women. 
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^  To  the  Ust  moment  of  hb  breath, 
On  Hope  the  wretch  relies ; 
And  e'en  the  pang  preceding  death 
Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  our  way  ; 
And  stiU  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

The  night  was  very  dark  round  Goldsmith  just  now^  yet 
the  ray  was  shining  steadily  too.  In  few  of  the  years  of 
his  life  have  we  more  decisive  evidence  of  struggles  and  dis- 
tress ;  in  none  did  he  accomplish  so  much  for  an  enduring 
fame.  But  it  is  a  year  very  difficult  to  describe  with  any 
accuracy  of  detail.  -We  have  little  to  guide  us  beyond  the 
occasional  memoranda  of  publishers  and  the  accounts  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming.  To  the  Islington  lodging  he  re- 
turned at  the  beginning  of  April  (having  paid  ^  rent '  for 
the  retention  of '  the  room/  meanwhile,  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  shillings  a  week) ;  and  his  expenses  to  the  end  of  June 
are  contained  in  his  landlady's  bill.  They  seem  to  argue 
fewer  enjoyments^  and  less  credit  with  Mrs.  Fleming.  No 
dinners  or  teas  are  thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  ^sixpence' 
for  ^sassafras'  (a humble  decoction  which  the  poet  does  not 
seem  to  have  despised,  now  dealt  in  by  apothecaries  chiefly) 
is  always  carefully  charged.  The  loans  are  only  four,  and 
of  moderate  amount ;  a  shilling  to  '  pay  the  laundress,' 
and  ten-pence,  one  and  two-pence,  and  sixpence,  '  in  cash.' 
There  are  none  of  the  old  entries  for  port  wine.  Two-pence, 
twice,  for  '  a  pint  of  ale,'  and  two-pence  for  '  opodeldock,' 
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express hia  very  humble  'extras.'  The  impression  left  by 
this  bill  is  borne  out  by  Newbery's  concurrent  memoranda 
of  money  advanced ;  in  sums  ridiculously  small,  and  for 
such  work  as  the  revision  of  short  translations,  and  papers 
for  the  Christian  Muffazme,  What  were  not  unusual 
in  the  previous  year,  as  cash  advauces  of  one,  two,  and 
even  four  and  five  guineas,  from  the  publisher,  have  now 
dwindled  down  to  '  shillings  ^  and  *  half-crowns  ; '  and  it 
is  matter  of  doubt  whether  New bery,  to  satisfy  outstanding 
claims,  did  not  engage  him  for  some  part  of  his  time  in 
work  for  his  juvenile  hbrary ,  The  author  of  Caleb  pmiianis, 
whohad  been  a  child's  publisher  himself,  had  always  a  strong 
persuasion  that  Goldsmith  wrote  Goody  Two  Shoes  (an  in- 
genious hving  critic  has  claimed  Tmn  Hi€kathr\ft  for  Field- 
ing) I  and  if  so,  the  effort  belongs  to  the  present  year ; 
for  Mrs.  Margery,  radiant  with  gold  and  ginger-bread, 
and  rich  in  pictures  as  extravagantly  ill-drawn  as  they  are 
dear  and  well-remembered,  made  her  appearance  at  Christ- 
mas»  Other  aid  was  also  sought  to  eke  out  that  of  Newbery  j 
and  a  sum  of  thirteen  guineas  is  acknowledged  from  Mr. 
Griffin  (joint  publisher  in  the  Essays  the  following  year), 
but  without  mention  of  the  labours  it  rewardedi 

That,  in  all  these  memoranda,  the  entire  labours  of  the 
year  cannot  yet  be  accounted  for,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add :  we  are  left  to  guess  what  other  work  was  in  progress, 
for  which  advances  were  not  available;  and  in  this,  an 
anecdote  told  by  Reynolds  will  be  some  assistance.  He 
went  out  to  call  upon  Goldsmith,  he  says,  not  having  seen 
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him  for  some  time ;  and  no  one  answering  at  his  door, 
he  opened  it  without  announcement,  and  walked  in.  His 
friend  was  at  his  desk,  but  with  hand  uplifted,  and  a  look 
directed  to  another  part  of  the  room ;  where  a  little  dog  sat 
with  difficulty  on  his  haunches,  looking  imploringly  at 
his  teacher,  whose  rebuke  for  toppling  over  he  had  evidently 
just  received.  Reynolds  advanced,  and  looked  past  (Gold- 
smith's shoulder  at  the  writing  on  his  desk.  It  seemed 
to  be  some  portions  of  a  poem.     He  looked  more  closely. 


and  was  able  to  read  a  couplet  which  had  been  that  instant 
written.     The  ink  of  the  second  line  was  wet. 

<<  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 
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This  visit  of  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  few  direct  evidences 
which  the  year  affords  of  his  aaual  intercourse  with  his 
more  distinguished  friends*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  that  he  had  been  pretty  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Chih  during  the  past  winter ;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  bad  been  often  at  their  meetings  ; 
and  his  miseries  and  necessities  must  have  been  great 
indeed,  that  would  have  kept  him  long  a  stranger  to  the 
Theatre. 

The  last  season  had  been  one  of  pecuhar  interest.  The 
year  1763  had  opened  with  evil  omen  to  Garrick,  For 
the  first  time  since  the  memorable  performance  at  Good- 
man^s  Fields,  now  twenty-two  years  ago,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  unexampled  enthusiasm,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  little 
deformed  figure  in  a  side  box,  was  met  by  the  approving 
glance  of  an  eye  as  bright  as  bis  own,  and,  in  the  admira- 
tion of  Alexander  Pope,  his  heart  swelled  with  the  sense 
of  fame,  Garrick,  at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  felt 
his  influence  shaken  and  his  ground  ieseem'c*  On  a  ques- 
tion of  prices,  the  Fribble  whom  Churchill  has  gibbctted 
in  the  Rosciad  led  a  riotous  opposition  in  his  theatre,  to 
which  he  was  compelled  to  ofler  a  modiHed  submission ; 
and  not  many  weeks  later,  after  appearing  in  a  comedy 
by  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  ginng  it  out  to  be  his  last  appear- 
ance in  any  new  play  (the  character  was  a  solemn  old 
coxcomb,  and  one  of  his  happiest  performances),  he  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  go  abroad  for  two  years. 
The  pretence  was  health ;  but  the  rcid  cause  (resentment 
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of  what  he  thought  the  public  indiffeFence^  and  a  resolve 
that  they  should  feel  his  absence)  is  surmised  in  a  note 
of  Lord  Bath's  which  lies  before  me^  addressed  to  his 
nephew  Colman^  the  ad  interim  manager  of  the  theatre. 

Oarrick  left  London  in  the  autumn ;  and  his  first  letter 
to  Colman  from  Paris  describes  the  honours  which  were 
showering  upon  him^  the  plays  revived  to  please  him,  the 
veteran  actors  recalled  to  act  before  him.  He  had  supped 
with  Marmontel  and  d'Alembert ;  '  the  Clairon'  was  at  the 
supper  and  recited  them  a  charming  scene  from  Athalie ; 
and  he  had  himself  given  the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth,  the 
curse  in  Lear,  and  the  falling  asleep  in  Sir  John  Brute, 
with  such  extraordinary  effect,  that  'the  most  wonderful 
*  wonder  of  wonders '  was  nothing  to  it.  Yet  on  the  very 
day  that  letter  was  written  (the  8th  of  October,  1763), 
a  more  wonderful  wonder  was  enacting  on  his  own  theatre. 
A  young  bankers'  clerk  named  Powell,  to  whom,  on  hearing 
him  rehearse,  he  had  given  an  engagement  before  he  left 
London  of  three  pounds  a  week  for  three  years,  appeared 
on  that  day  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster,  and  took 
the  audience  by  storm.  Foote  is  described  to  have  been 
the  only  unmoved  spectator.  The  rest  of  the  audience  were 
not  content  with  clapping;  they  stood  up  and  shouted; 
and  Footers  jeering  went  for  nothing.  Walpole  describes 
the  scene  with  what  seems  to  be  a  satisfied  secret  per- 
suasion (in  which  Gk)ldsmith  certainly  shared)  that  Oarrick 
had  at  last  a  dangerous  rival.  He  calls  the  new  actor 
'  what  Mr.  Pitt  called  my  Lord  Clive,'  a  heaven-bom  hero; 
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Bays  the  heads  of  the  whole  town  are  tiinied ;  and  describes 
all  the  boxes  taken  for  a  month.  Powell' s  salary  was  at 
onee  raised  to  ten  pounds  a  week|  George  Garrick  consent* 
ing  on  the  part  of  his  brother ;  and  such  was  the  an^idety  of 
the  town  to  sec  him  in  new  characters,  and  the  readiness 
of  the  management  in  giving  way  to  it,  that  in  tliis  his 
first  season^  from  October  '63  to  May  ^64,  he  appeared  in 
seventeen  diffcTcnt  plays^  to  a  proBt  on  the  receipts  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  pounds.  His  most  successful  efforts 
indicate  the  attractive  points  of  his  style.  In  Phtlaster  he 
appeared  sixteen  times,  in  Posthnmvs  eleven^  seven  times 
in  Jqffierj  six  in  Cmtalio,  and  five  in  Alexander,  Garrick 
himself  had  meanwhile  iwTitten  to  him  from  Italy  to  warn 
him  against  such  characters  as  the  latter,  and  restrain  him 
from  attempting  too  much.  The  advice  was  admirably 
written,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  f  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  its  sincerity.  Remoteness  of  place  has  in 
some  respects  the  effect  of  distance  of  timej  and  the  great 
actor,  doubtless  not  sorry  to  be  absent  till  the  novelty 
should  abate,  was  less  likely  to  be  jealous  in  Piedmont  or 
the  Savoy  than  in  the  green-room  of  Dmry  Lane.  lie 
knew  himself  yet  imassailed  in  what  he  had  always  felt  to 
be  his  main  strength,  his  versatility  and  variety  of  power. 
Three  men  w^re  now  di\*iding  his  laurels ;  and  till  Powell 
could  double  Richard  and  Sir  John  Bmte,  till  O^Brien 
could  alternate  Ranker  with  Macbeth,  and  till  Weston 
could  exhibit  Lear  by  the  side  of  Jbel  Drugger,  Garrick 
had  no  call  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 
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Be  that  as  it  mighty  however^  Powell's  saccess  was  a 
great  thing  for  the  authors.  He  came  to  occupy  for 
them,  opportunely,  a  field  which  the  other  had  avowedly 
abandoned ;  and  Goldsmith,  always  earnest  for  the  claims 
of  writers,  sympathised  strongly  in  his  saccess.  Anodier 
incident  of  the  theatrical  season  made  hardly  less  noise. 
(yBikxk's  eharms  in  Ranger  and  Lovemare  proved  too  much 
for  Lady  Susan  Ilchester,  and  she  ran  away  with  him. 
It  cored  Walpole  for  a  time  of  his  theatre-going.  He  had 
a  few  days  before  been  protesting  to  his  dear  friend  Mann 
that  he  had  the  republican  spirit  of  an  old  Soman,  and 
that  his  name  was  thoroughly  Hcftratius;  but  an  earPs 
daughter  running  away  with  a  player,  ran  away  with  all 
his  philosophy.  He  thought  a  footman  would  have  been 
preferable ;  and  could  not  have  believed  that  Lady  Susan 
would  have  stooped  so  low.  On  the  other  hand.  Goldsmith 
speaks  of  O'Brien's  elegance  and  accomplishments  ('by 
'  nature  formed  to  please,'  said  Churchill),  and  seems  to 
think  them  not  unfairly  matched.  But  much  depends  on 
whether  these  things  are  viewed  from  a  luxurious  seat  in 
the  private  boxes,  or  from  a  hard  bench  in  the  upper  gallery. 

Poverty  pressed  heavily  just  now  upon  Goldsmith,  as  I 
have  said.  His  old  friend  Grainger  came  over  on  leave 
from  his  West  India  station,  to  bring  out  his  poem  of  the 
Sugar  Cane;  and  found  him  in  little  better  plight  than  in 
his  garret  days.  '  I  taxed  little  Goldsmith  for  not  writing,' 
he  says  to  Percy,  '  as  he  promised.  His  answer  was  that 
*  he  never  wrote  a  letter  in  his  life  .  .  and  'faith  I  believe 
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'  him ;  except  to  a  bookseller  for  money,*  In  the  present 
year,  it  would  seem,  he  had  more  experience  than  success 
in  applications  of  that  kind.  Yet  he  was  also  him&clf  in 
corainiinicatioa  with  Grainger's  corrcBpondent.  Percy 
was  busy  with  his  Reliques ;  and  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  that  work,  which,  more  than  any  other  in 
its  age,  contributed  to  bring  back  to  the  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  poetry,  a  natural,  healthy,  and  passionate  tone, 
took  frequent  counsel  with  Goldsmith.  To  their  inter- 
course respecting  it,  we  owe  the  charming  ballad  with  the 
prettiest  of  opening  lines,  *  Tmm  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale  j' 
and  Percy  admitted  many  obligations  of  knowledge  and 
advice,  in  which  no  other  man  of  letters  in  that  day  could 
so  well  have  assisted  him.  The  foremost  of  them,  Johnson 
himself,  was  indifferent  enough  to  the  whole  scheme; 
though  at  this  time  avisitorj  with  Miss  Williams,  in  Percy's 
vicarage-house. 

Little  else  than  a  round  of  \isitings,  indeed,  does  the 
present  year  seem  to  have  been  to  Johnson;  though  the 
call  for  his  Shakspeare  (on  which  he  bad  so  long  been 
engaged)  was  never  bo  urgent  as  now.  He  passed  part  of 
the  spring  with  his  friend  Langton  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  it  was  long  remembered  how  suddenly,  and  to 
what  amazement  of  the  elders  of  the  family,  he  had  laid 
himself  down  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill  behind  the  house, 
and  rolled  over  and  over  to  the  bottom;  he  had  stayed 
the  summer  months  and  part  of  August  with  Percy,  at 
Easton  Mauduit  vicarage  in  Northamptonshire;  and  on 
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liis  retom  to  town  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Thrales.  It  it  necessary  to  describe  the  tall^  stately,  well- 
informed,  wcMrthy  brewer,  and  tory  member  for  South- 
wark ;  or  his  plump,  little,  brisk,  vivacious,  half-learned 
wife?  Is  not  their  friendship  known  as  the  solace  of 
Johnson's  later  life,  and  remembered  whenever  he  is 
named  ?  Thrale  was  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  letters 
and  celebrity;  and  Arthur  Murphy,  who  had  for  some 
years  acted  as  provider  in  that  sort  to  the  weekly  dinners 
at  Southwark  and  Streatham,  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing Johnson.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  at  this  time  as  pretty 
as  she  was  lively,  garrulous,  and  yoimg ;  to  more  than  a 
woman's  quickness  of  observation,  added  all  a  woman's 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  heart;  indulged  in  literary 
airs  and  judgments,  which  she  put  on  with  an  audacity 
as  fuU  of  charms  as  of  blunders;  and  beyond  measure 
captivated  Johnson.  Where  she  came  she  brought  him 
sunshine.  Like  some  'gay  creature  of  the  element' 
she  flitted  past  the  gloomy  scholar,  still  over-toiled  and 
weary,  though  resting  at  last.  '  You  little  creatures,'  he 
exclaimed,  on  her  appearing  before  him  one  day  in  a  dark- 
coloured  dress,  '  you  should  never  wear  those  sort  of 
*  clothes ;  they  are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  What ! 
'  have  not  all  insects  gay  colours  ? '  The  house  of  the 
hospitable  brewer  became  to  him  a  second  home,  where 
unaccustomed  comforts  awaited  him,  and  his  most  familiar 
firiends  were  invited  to  please  him;  immediately  after  his 
first  visit,  the  Thursdays  in  every  week  were  set  apart  for 
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dinner  with  the  Thralca;  and  before  long  there  was  a 
'  Mr.  Johnson's  room  *  both  in  the  Southwark  mansion 
and  the  Sti'eathani  villa.  Very  obvious  wa«  the  effect 
npon  him.  His  melancholy  was  divertetlj  and  his  irregular 
habits  lessened,  all  said  who  observed  him  closely ;  but  not 
the  less  active  were  his  aympathies  stilly  in  the  direction 
\€t(  that  Grub  Street  world  of  struggle  and  diaaater^  of 
cock-loft  lodgings  and  penny  ordinaries^  from  which  he 
had  at  last  effected  his  own  escape. 

An  illustration  of  thitt^  at  the  commencement  of  their 
intercourse,  much  impressed  Mrs.  Thrale.  One  day,  she 
says,  he  was  called  abruptly  from  their  bouse  after  dinner, 
and  returning  in  about  three  hour?,  said  he  had  been  with 
an  enraged  author^  whose  landlady  pressed  him  for  pay- 
ment within  doors,  while  the  bailiffs  beset  him  without ; 
that  he  was  drinking  himself  drunk  with  madeira  to 
drown  care,  and  fretting  over  a  novel  which^  when  finished, 
was  to  be  his  whole  fortune ;  but  he  could  not  get  it  done 
for  distraction^  nor  dared  he  step  out  of  doors  to  offer  it 
to  sale.  Mr.  Johnson  therefore,  she  continues,  set  away 
the  bottle,  and  went  to  the  bookseller,  recommending  the 
performance,  and  devising  some  immediate  relief;  which 
when  he  brought  back  to  the  writer,  the  latter  called  the 
woman  of  the  house  directly,  to  partake  of  punch,  and 
pass  their  time  in  merriment,  '  It  was  not,'  she  concludes, 
'  till  ten  yeara  after,  I  dare  say,  that  something  in  Doctor 
'  Goldsmith's  behaviour  struck  me  with  an  idea  that  he  was 
'  the  very  man ;  and  then  Johnson  confessed  that  he  was  so.' 
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A  more  scrupulous  and  patient  writer  correcta  some 
inaeeuracies  of  the  lively  little  lady,  and  professes  to 
give  the  anecdote  authentically  from  Johnson's  own  eicact 
narration,  '  I  receii^ed  one  morning/  Boswell  represents 
Johnson  to  have  said^  'a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith 

*  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  hia 
'  power  to  oome  to  me,  begging  that  1  would  come  to  hiju 
'  as  ioon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised 
'  to  come  to  him  directly.     I  accordingly  went  as  soon 

*  as   I  was  dressed,   and  found  that  his  landlady  had 


'  arrested  him  for  his  rentj  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent 
'  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed  my 
'  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  madeira  and  a  glass 
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'  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he 
'  woutd  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means 
'  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that 
'  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to 
'  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  land- 
'  lady  I  should  soon  return ;  and  having  gone  to  a  book- 
*  seller  J  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsinith 
'  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating 
'  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill/ 

Nor  does  the  rating  seem  altogether  undeserved,  since 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Mrs.  Fleming  was  the  land- 
lady. The  attempt  to  clear  her  fails.  Tracing  the  previous 
incidents  minutely,  it  is  impossible  to  disconnect  her  from 
this  consummation  of  them,  with  which,  at  the  same  time, 
every  trace  of  Goldsmith's  residence  in  her  house  is  brought 
to  a  close.  The  incident  itself  has  nothing  startling  for 
the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  what  has  gone  before  it. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  distress,  with  the  addition  of  a  right 
to  resent  it  which  poor  Goldsmith  had  not  felt  till  now ; 
and  in  the  violent  passion^  the  tone  of  indignant  reproach, 
and  the  bottle  of  madeira,  one  may  see  that  recent  gleams 
of  success  and  worldly  consideration  have  not  strengthened 
the  habits  of  endurance.  The  arrest  is  plainly  connected 
with  Newbery's  reluctance  to  make  further  advances ;  and 
of  all  Mrs.  Fleming's  accounts  found  among  his  papers, 
the  only  one  unsettled  is  that  for  the  summer  months  pre* 
ceding  the  arrest.  The  manuscript  of  the  novel  (of  which 
more  hereafter)  seems  by  both  statements,  in  which  the 
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discrepancies  are  not  so  great  bat  that  Johnson  himself 
may  be  held  accountable  for  them^  to  have  been  produced 
reluctantly,  as  a  last  resource;  and  it  is  possible,  as  Mrs. 
l%nde  intimates,  that  it  was  still  regarded  as '  unfinished :' 
but  if  strong  adverse  reasons  had  not  existed,  Johnsop 
would  surely  have  carried  it  to  Newbery.  He  did  not  do 
this.  He  went  with  it  to  Francis  Newbery  the  nephew ; 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  very  brilliant  account  of 
the  '  merit '  he  had  perceived  in  it  (four  years  after  its 
author's  death  he  told  Reynolds  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  have  had  much  success) ;  and  rather  with  regard 
to  Goldsmith's  immediate  want,  than  to  any  confident  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  copy,  asked  and  obtained  the  sixty 
pounds.  '  And  Sir,'  he  said  afterward,  '  a  sufficient  price 
'  too,  when  it  was  sold ;  for  then  the  fame  of  Goldsmith 
'  had  not  been  elevated,  as  it  afterwards  was,  by  his 
'  Traveller;  and  the  bookseller  had  faint  hopes  of  profit  by 
'  his  bargain.  After  the  TravelleVy  to  be  sure,  it  was 
*  accidentally  worth  more  money.^ 

On  the  poem,  meanwhile,  the  elder  Newbery  Md  con- 
sented to  speculate;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  made 
it  hopeless  to  appeal  to  him  with  a  second  work  of  fancy. 
For  on  that  very  day  of  the  arrest,  the  Traveller  lay  com- 
pleted in  the  poet's  desk.  The  dream  of  eight  years,  the 
solace  and  sustainment  of  his  exile  and  poverty,  verged  at 
last  to  ftdfilment  or  extinction ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  centered  in  it,  doubtless  mingled  on  that  miserable 
day  with  the  fumes  of  the  madeira  !     In  the  excitement 
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of  putting  it  to  prcssj  whicb  followed  immediately  after^ 
the  nameless  novel  recedes  altogether  from  the  view ;  but 
will  reappear  in  due  time.  Johnson  approved  the  verses 
more  than  the  novel ;  read  the  proof-sheets  for  hi»  friend ; 
substituted  here  and  there,  in  more  emphatic  testimony 
of  general  approval,  a  liiic  of  his  own ;  prepared  a  brief 
but  hearty  notice  for  the  Critical  Review^  which  was  to 
appear  simultaneously  with  the  poem  ;  and  as  the  day  of 
publication  approached^  bade  Goldsmith  be  of  good  cheer. 
'  This  day  is  published/  said  the  Public  Adi^ertiser  of 
the  19th  of  December,  1764, '  price  one  shilling  and  six- 
'  peDC€j  The  Traveller ;  or  a  Prospect  of  Society,  a  Poem. 
'  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.  Printed  for  J.  Newbery  in 
«  St*  Paurs  Church  Yard/  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
announced  bis  name  in  connection  with  anything  he  had 
written;  and  with  it  he  had  resolved  to  aaaociate  his 
brother  Henry's  name.  To  him  he  dedicated  the  poem. 
From  the  midst  of  the  poverty  which  Henry  could  least 
alleviate,  and  turning  from  the  celebrated  men  with  whose 
favour  his  own  fortunes  were  bound  up,  he  addressed  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  infancy,  to  whom,  in  all 
his  sufferings  and  wanderings,  his  heart,  untravelled  and 
unsullied,  had  still  lovingly  gone  back.  *  The  friendship 
*  betweeu  us  can  acquire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies 
^  of  a  Dedication,'  he  said ;  *  but  as  a  part  of  this  poem 
'  was  formerly  written  to  you  from  Switzerland,  the  whole 
'  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  inscribed  to  you.  It 
'  will  also  throw  light  upon  many  paits  of  it,  when  the 
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'  reader  understands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man^  who^ 
'  despising  fame  and  fortune^  had  retired  early  to  happiness 
'  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  I 
'  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother/  continued  (loldsmith, 
with  a£fecting  significance, '  the  wisdom  of  your  humble 
'  choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred  ofSce,  where 
'  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  labourers  are  but  few ;  while 
'  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  labourers 
'  are  many  and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  away.'  Such 
as  the  harvest  was,  however,  he  was  at  last  himself  about  to 
gather  it  in.  He  proceeded  to  describe  to  his  brother  the 
object  of  his  poem,  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  there  may 
be  equal  happiness  in  States  that  are  differently  governed 
from  our  own ;  that  every  State  has  a  particular  principle 
of  happiness,  and  that  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried 
to  a  mischievous  excess :  but  expressed  a  strong  doubt,  since 
he  had  not  taken  a  political  'side,'  whether  its  freedom 
from  individual  and  party  abuse  would  not  wholly  bar  its 
success. 

While  he  wrote,  he  might  have  quieted  that  fear.  As 
the  poem  was  passing  through  the  press,  Churchill  died. 
It  was  he  who  had  pressed  poetry  into  the  service  of  party, 
and  for  the  last  three  years,  to  apparent  exclusion  of  every 
nobler  theme,  made  harsh  political  satire  the  favoured 
utterance  of  the  Muse.  But  his  rude  strong  spirit  had 
suddenly  given  way.  Those  unsubdued  passions;  those 
principles,  unfettered  rather  than  depraved;  that  real 
manliness  of  soul,  scorn  of  conventions,  and  unquestioned 
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courage;  tliat  open  heart  and  liberal  hand;  that  eager 
readiDess  to  love  or  to  hate^  to  strike  or  to  embrace;  had 
passed  away  for  ever.  Nine  days  earlier,  his  antagonist 
Hogarth  had  gone  the  same  dark  journey ;  and  the  recon- 
ciliation that  would  surely,  even  here,  have  sooner  or  later 
vindicated  their  common  genius,  the  hearty  English  feelmg 
which  they  shared,  and  their  common  cordial  hatred  of 
the  falsehoods  and  pretences  of  the  world,  was  left  to  be 
accomplibihed  in  the  grave.  Be  it  not  the  least  shame  of 
the  prolligate  politics  of  these  three  disgraceful  years, 
that,  arraying  in  bitter  hostility  one  section  of  a  kingdom 
against  the  other,  they  turned  into  unscrupulous  personal 
enemies  such  men  as  these  -,  made  a  patriot  of  Wilkes ; 
statesmen  of  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
Bubb  Dodington ;  and,  of  the  free  and  vigorous  verse  of 
Churchill,  a  mere  instniment  of  perishable  party.  Not 
withont  reason  on  that  gi*ound  did  Goldsmith  condemn 
and  scorn  it.  It  was  that  which  had  made  it  the  rare 
mixture  it  so  frequently  is,  of  the  artificial  with  the  natural 
and  impulsive;  which  so  fitfully  blended  in  its  author  the 
wholly  and  the  partly  true ;  which  impaired  his  force  of  style 
with  prosaical  weakness ;  and  controlled  by  the  necessities 
of  partizan  satire,  his  feeling  for  nature  and  for  truth* 
Yet  should  his  critic  and  fellow-poet  have  paused  before,  in 
this  dedication  to  the  Traveller ^  he  branded  him  as  a  writer 
of  lampoons.  To  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  but  not  to 
Charles  Churchill,  such  epithets  belong.  The  senators 
who  met  to  decide  the  fate  of  turbots  were  not  worthier 
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of  the  wrath  and  the  scourge  of  Juvenal^  than  the  men 
who,  reeking  from  the  gross  indulgences  of  Medmen- 
ham  Abbey,  drove  out  William  Pitt  from  the  Cabinet, 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  Bute,  denounced  in  the  person 
of  Wilkes  their  own  old  profligate  associate,  and  took  the 
pubUc  morality  into  keeping.  Never,  that  he  might  merely 
fawn  upon  power  or  trample  upon  weakness,  had  Churchill 
let  loose  his  pen.  There  was  not  a  form  of  mean  pretence 
or  servile  assumption,  which  he  did  not  use  it  to  denounce. 
Low,  pimping  politics,  he  abhorred ;  and  that  their  worth- 
less abettors,  to  whose  exposure  his  works  are  so  incessantly 
devoted,  have  not  carried  him  into  oblivion  with  them- 
selves, argues  something  for  the  sound  morality  and  per- 
manent truth  expressed  in  his  manly  verse.  By  these  ^ 
the  new  poet  was  to  profit;  as  much  as  by  the  faults 
which  perished  with  the  satirist,  and  left  the  lesson  of  avoid- 
ance to  his  successors.  In  the  interval  since  Pope's  and 
Thomson's  death,  since  CoUins's  front  sweet  song,  since 
the  silence  of  Young,  of  Akenside,  and  of  Gray,  no  such 
easy,  familiar,  and  vigorous  verse  as  Churchill's,  had  dwelt 
in  the  pubUc  ear.  The  less  likely  was  it  now  to  turn 
away,  impatient  or  intolerant  of  the  Traveller. 

Johnson  pronounced  it  a  poem  to  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  anything  equal,  since  the  death  of  Pope. 
This  was  praise  worth  coveting,  and  was  honestly  deserved. 
The  elaborate  care  and  skill  of  the  verse,  the  exquisite 
choice  and  selectness  of  the  diction,  at  once  recalled  to 
others,  as  to  Johnson,  the  master  so  lately  absolute  in 
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the  realms  of  verse ;  and  with  these  there  was  a  mellow 
barmony  of  tone^  a  softness  and  simplicity  of  touchy  a 
happy  and  playful  tenderness,  which  belonged  peculiarly 
to  the  later  poet.  With  a  less  pomted  and  practised  force 
of  understanding  than  in  Fopc,  and  in  some  respects  less 
subtle  and  refined^  the  appeal  to  the  heart  in  Goldsmith  is 
more  gentle,  direct,  and  pure.  The  predominant  impres- 
sion of  the  poem  is  of  its  naturalness  and  facility;  and 
then  is  felt  the  surpassing  charm  with  which  its  evcry-day 
genial  fancies  invest  high  thoughts  of  human  happiness. 
The  serene  graces  of  its  style,  and  the  rich  mellow  flow  of 
its  verse,  take  us  captive,  before  we  feel  the  enchantment 
of  its  lovely  images  of  various  life,  reflected  from  its  calm 
still  depths  of  philosophic  contemplation.  Above  aU  do  we 
perceive  that  it  is  a  poem  built  upon  nature ;  that  it  rests 
upon  honest  truth.  It  docs  not  cry  to  the  moon  and 
the  stars  for  impossible  sympathy,  or  deal  with  other 
worlds,  in  fact  or  imagination,  than  the  writer  has  lived 
in  and  known.  Wisely  had  he  avoided,  what,  in  the  false- 
heroic  versifiers  of  his  day,  he  had  wittily  condemned; 
the  practice,  even  commoner  since,  of  building  up  poetry 
on  fantastic  unreality,  of  clothing  it  in  harsh  inversions  of 
language,  and  of  patching  it  out  with  affectations  of  bye- 
gone  vivacity :  '  as  if  the  more  it  was  unlike  prose,  the 
'  more  it  would  resemble  poetry.'  His  own  poetical  lan- 
guage is  unadorned  yet  rich,  select  yet  exquisitely  plain, 
condensed  yet  home-felt  and  familiar.  He  has  considered, 
as  he  says  himself  of  Panacll,  *  the  language  of  poetry  as 
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'  the  language  of  life,  and  conveys  the  warmest  thoughts 
'  in  the  simplest  expression/ 

In  what  way  the  TVaveller  originated,  the  reader  has 
seen.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  discuss  in  what 
precise  proportions  its  plan  may  have  risen  out  of  Addison's 
Letter  from  Italy y  or  been  shaped  by  Thomson's  remark 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Bubb  Dodington  'that  a  poetical 
'  landscape  of  coimtries,  mixed  with  moral  observations  on 
'  their  characters  and  people,  would  not  be  an  ill-judged 
'  undertaking/  It  had  been,  eminently  and  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  written  from  personal  feeling  and  observation ;  and 
the  course  of  its  composition  has  been  traced  with  the 
course  of  its  author's  life.  When  Boswell  came  back  to 
London  some  year  or  so  after  its  appearance,  he  tells  us 
with  what  amazement  he  had  heard  Johnson  say  that 
'  there  had  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time ;'  and 
then  amusingly  explains  the  phenomenon  by  remarking, 
that  'much,  no  doubt, both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression 
'  were  derived  from  conversation '  with  the  great  lexico- 
grapher. What  the  great  lexicographer  really  suggested 
was  a  title.  The  Philosophic  Wanderer ;  rejected  for  some- 
thing simpler;  as,  if  offered,  the  Johnsonian  sentiment  and 
expression  would,  I  suspect,  have  been.  But  '  Garth  did 
'  not  write  his  own  Dispensary/  and  Goldsmith  had  still 
less  chance  of  obtaining  credit  for  his.  The  rumour  that 
Johnson  had  given  great  assistance,  is  nevertheless  contra- 
dicted by  even  Hawkins ;  where  he  professes  to  relate  the 
extreme  astonishment  of  the  Club,  that  a  newspaper  essayist 
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and  bookseller's  drudge  should  have  written  such  ii  poem. 
Undoubtedly  that  was  his  own  feeling;  and  others  of  the 
members  shared  it^  though^  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  in  a  less 
degree.  *^Well/  exclaimed  Chaniier,  *I  do  believe  he 
'  wrote  this  poem  himself;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is 
'beUenng  a  great  deal/  Goldsmith  had  left  the  Club 
early  that  night,  after  *  rattling  away  as  usual/  In  truth 
he  took  little  pains  htmself,  in  the  thoughtle^  simplicity 
of  those  social  houi's,  to  fence  round  bis  own  property 
and  claim.  '  Mr.  Goldsmith/  asked  Chamier,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club,  '  what  do  you  mean  by  the  last  word 

*  in  the  first  Une  of  your  Traveller  f 

^  Remofce,  unfriended,  mcbmchol^r,  slow.*' 

*  Do  you  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  '  Johnson,  who 
was  neui'  them,  took  pait  in  what  followed,  and  has  related 
it.  *  Goldsmith,  who  would  say  something  without  con- 
'  sideration,  answered  '^  Yes."  I  was  sitting  by,  and  said, 
' "  No,  sir,  you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion ;  you 
* "  mean  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon 
'  "  a  man  in  solitude."  '     *  Ah  I '   exclaimed   Goldsmith, 

*  that  was  what  I  meant/  ^  Chamier,'  Johnson  adds, 
^  believed  then  that  I  had  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if 
'  he  had  seen  me  write  it/ 

The  lines  which  he  really  contributed  he  pointed  out 
himself  to  Boswell,  when  laugking  at  the  notion  that  he 
had  taken  any  more  important  part  in  it.  They  were  the 
line  which  now  stands  4!20th  in  the  poem ;  and,  omitting 
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the  last  couplet  but  one,  the  eight  concluding  lines.  The 
couplet  so  grafted  on  his  friend's  insertion  by  Goldsmith 
himself,  is  worth  all  that  Johnson  added ;  though  its  his- 
torical allusion  was  somewhat  obscure. 

*  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel,  , 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damlens*  bed  of  steel' 

Who  was  Luke,  and  what  was  his  iron  crown,  is  a  question 
Tom  Davies  tells  us  he  had  often  to  answer ;  being  a 
great  resource  in  difficulties  of  that  kind.  'The  Doctor 
'referred  me,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger 
(who  was  compiling  his  Biographical  History,  and  wished 
to  be  exact),  '  to  a  book  called  Geographie  Curieusej  for 
'  an  explanation  of  Luke's  iron  crown.'  The  explanation 
did  not  mend  matters  much.  'Luke'  had  been  taken 
simply  for  the  euphony  of  the  line.  He  was  one  of  two 
brothers,  Zeck,  who  headed  a  revolt  against  the  Himgarian 
nobles,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but 
though  both  were  tortured,  the  special  horror  of  the  red- 
hot  crown  was  inflicted  upon  George.  'Doctor  Gold- 
'  smith  says,'  adds  Davies,  '  he  meant  by  Damiens'  iron 
'  the  rack ;  but  I  believe  the  newspapers  informed  us  that 
'he  was  confined  in  a  high  tower,  and  actually  obliged 
'  to  lie  upon  an  iron  bed.'  So  little  was  Davies,  any  more 
than  Chamier,  Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  disposed  to  take 
the  poet's  meaning  on  the  authority  of  his  own  explana- 
tion of  it. 

'Nay,  sir,*  said  Johnson  very  candidly,  when  it  was 
suggested,  some  years  afterward,  that  the  partiality  of  its 
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author's  friends  might  have  weighed  too  much  in  their 
judgnient  of  this  poem;  'the  partiality  of  his  fi-iends  was 
'always  agatmt  him.  It  was  with  difficidty  we  could  give 
'  him  a  hearing.'  Explanation  of  much  that  receives  too 
shai-p  a  judgment  in  ordinary  estimates  of  his  character, 
seems  to  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  in  this.  When  partiality 
takes  the  shape  of  pity,  we  must  not  wonder  if  it  is  met  by  the 
vanities,  the  conceits,  the  half  shame  and  half  bravado,  of  that 
kind  of  self  assertion  which  is  but  Kclf-distrust  disguiaed. 
Very  difficult  did  Goldsmith  find  it  to  force  his  way,  with 
even  the  D'aveiler  in  his  hand,  against  these  patroniaing 
airs  and  charitable  allowances.      ^But  he  imitatea  you, 

*  sir,'  said  Mr.  Boswell,  when,  on  return  from  his  Dutch 
studies,  he  found  this  poem  had  really  gone  far  to  make 
its  writer,  for  the  time,  more  interesting  than  even  John- 
son himself.     'Why  no,  sir,'  Johnson  answered,     'Jack 

*  Hawkesworth  is  one  of  my  imitators;  but  not  Goldsmith. 
'  Goldy,  sir,  has  great  merit.'  '  But  sir,'  persisted  the 
staunch  disciple,  *  he  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his 
^getting  so  high  in  the  pubhc  estimation.^  ' ^\Tiy,  sir,' 
complacently  responded  the  sage,  'he  has  perhaps  got 
'sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy  with  me.* 

Without  the  reserves,  the  merit  might  sometimes  be 
allowed ;  but  seldom  without  something  of  a  sting,  '  Well, 
'  I  never  more  shall  think  Doctor  Goldsmith  ugly/  was 
the  frank  tribute  of  the  sister  of  Reynolds,  after  hearing 
Johnson  read  the  Traveller  aloud  '  from  the  beginning  to 
'the  end  of  it,*  a  few  days  after  it  was  pubhshed.     Here 
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was  another  point  of  friendliest  and  most  general  agree- 
ment. '  Renny  dear/  now  a  mature  and  very  fidgetty  little 
dame  of  seven-and-thirty^  liad  never  been  noted  for  her 
beauty;  and  few  would  associate  such  a  thing  with  the 
seamed^  scarred  face  of  Johnson^  Jbut  the  preponderating 
ugliness  of  Goldsmith  was  a  thing  admitted  and  allowed  for 
all  to  fling  a  stone  at^  however  brittle  their  own  habitations. 
Miss  Beynolds  had  founded  her  admiring  tribute  on  what 
she  had  herself  said  at  a  party  in  her  brother's  house  some 
days  before.  She  was  asked  for  her  toast  after  supper,  as  the 
custom  was;  and  not  answering  readily,  was  required  to 
give  the  ugliest  man  she  knew.  Without  further  hesitation 
she  named  Goldsmith ;  on  which  the  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 
of  that  day,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sympathy,  rose  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  and  reached  across  to  shake 
hands  with  her.  ^Thus,'  exclaimed  Johnson,  who  was 
present,  and  whose  wit  at  his  friend^s  expense  was 
rewarded  with  a  roar,  '  thus  the  ancients,  on  the  com- 
'  mencements  of  their  friendships,  used  to  sacrifice  a  beast 
'  betwixt  them.'  Poor  Goldsmith  !  It  was  not  till  the 
sacrifice  was  more  complete,  and  the  grave  had  closed  over 
it,  that  the  'partiality'  of  his  friends  ceased  to  take  these 
equivocal  shapes.  'There  is  not  a  bad  line  in  that  poem  of 
'  the  TVaveller/  said  Langton,  as  they  sat  talking  together 
at  Reynolds's,  four  years  after  the  poet's  death ;  '  not  one 
'  of  Dryden's  careless  verses.'  '  I  was  glad,'  interposed 
Beynolds,  '  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it  was  one  of  the 
'  first  poems  in  the  English  language.'     '  Why  was  you 
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glad  ?  ^  rejoined  Langton  ;  '  you  surely  had  no  doubt  of 
'thia  before?*  'No/  exclaimed  JolmBon^  decisively; 
'  the  merit  of  the  Trctvelier  is  so  well  established,  that 
'Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  hia  censure 
'  diminish  it/ 

Not  very  obvious  at  the  first,  however,  waa  its  progress 
to  this  decisive  eminence*  From  the  first  it  had  its  select 
admirers,  but  their  circle  somewhat  slowly  widened.  *  Tlie 
^beauties  of  this  poem,*  observed  the  principal  literary 
newspaper  of  the  day,  the  St*  Janies'  Chronich,  two 
months  after  its  publication,  ^  are  so  great  and  various, 
'that  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  they  have  not  been 
'able  to  recommend  it  to  more  general  notice/  Gold- 
smith began  to  think  he  had  come  too  Jate  into  the 
world  then  existing,  for  any  share  of  its  poetical  distinc- 
tions; that  Pope  and  others  had  taken  up  the  places; 
and  that  as  but  few  at  any  one  period  can  possess  poetical 
reputation^  he  had  hardly,  in  his  own  time,  the  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  'That,'  said  Johnson,  when  this  saying 
was  related  to  him,  '  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  things 
*  I  have  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith,  It  is  difficult  to  get 
'literary  fame,  and  it  is  every  day  getting  more  diffi- 
cult/ Nevertheless,  though  slowly,  the  poem  seema  to 
have  advanced  steadily,  A  month  after  the  notice  in 
the  St.  James'  Chronidle,  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished ;  a  third  was  more  qtiickly  called  for  j  a  fourth  was 
issued  in  August;  and  the  ninth  had  appeared  in  the 
year  when  the  poet  died,    That  anything  more  substantial 
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than  £eune  arose  to  him  out  of  these  editions,  is,  however, 
very  questionable :  the  only  payment  that  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  traced  in  Newbery's  papers  as  for '  Copy  qfthe 
'  Traveller  a  poem/  leaves  it  more  than  doubtfiil,  whether 
for  twenty  guineas  Goldsmith  had  not  surrendered  all 
his  interest  in  it ;  except  that  which,  with  eaeh  successive 
edition,  still  prompted  the  limse  labor.  Between  the  first 
and  last,  thirty-six  new  lines  had  been  added,  and  fourteen 
of  the  old  cancelled.  Some  of  the  erasures  would  now, 
perhaps,  raise  a  smile.  No  honest  thought  disi^peared, 
no  manly  word  for  the  oppressed.  The  '  wanton  judge ' 
and  his  ^ penal  statutes'  remained;  indignant  denunci- 
ations of  the  tyrannies  of  wealth,  sorrowful  and  angry 
protestings  that  ^  laws  grind  the  poor  and  rich  men  rule 
'the  law,'  were  still  undisturbed.  But  words  quietly 
vanished,  here  and  there,  that  had  spoken  too  plainly  of 
the  sordid  past ;  and  no  longer  did  the  poet  proclaim,  in 
speaking  of  the  great,  that,  'inly  satisfied,'  above  their 
pomps  he  held  his  'ragged  pride.'  The  rags  went  the 
way  of  the  confession  of  poverty  in  the  PoHte  Learning ; 
and  of  those  hints  of  humble  habits  which  were  common 
in  the  Busy  Body  and  the  British  Magazine^  but  are 
found  no  longer  in  Essays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith, 

With  that  title,  and  the  motto  '  Collecta  Revirescunt,^  a 
three-shilling  duodecimo  volume  of  those  re-published 
Essays  was  now  issued  by  Mr.  Newbery  and  Mr.  Griffin, 
who  paid  him  each  ten  guineas  for  liberty  to  o£fer  this 
tribute  to  the  growing  reputation  of  the  Traveller.     He 
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corrected  expresaions^  aa  I  have  said ;  lifted  Islingtoa  tea- 
gardens  into  supper  at  Vatixhall ;  exalted  the  stroll  in  White 
Conduit  to  a  walk  in  the  Parks;  and|  in  an  amusing 
preface,  disclaimed  any  more  ambitious  motive  than  one 
of  self-preservation  in  collecting  such  fragment*.  As 
many  entertainers  of  the  pubhc,  he  said,  had  been  partly 
living  upon  him  for  some  years,  he  was  now  resolved  to 
try  if  he  could  not  live  a  little  upon  himself;  and  he  com* 
pared  his  case  to  that  of  the  fat  man  he  had  heard  of  in 
a  fihipiiTeck,  who,  when  the  sailors,  pressed  by  famine^ 
were  taking  slices  off  him  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  insisted, 
with  great  justice,  on  having  the  first  cut  for  himself. 
'  Most  of  these  Essays,'  continued  Goldsmith,  ^  have  been 
'  regularly  reprinted  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed 
'  to  the  pubhc  through  the  kennel  of  some  engaging  com- 
Epilation.  If  there  be  a  pride  in  multiphed  editions,  I 
'  have  seen  some  of  my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted, 
'  and  claimed  by  different  parents  as  their  ohh.  I  have 
'  seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning  with  praise,  and 
*  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  of  Philautos,  Phila- 
'  lethes,  Phileleutheros,  and  Philanthropos/  Names  that 
already  figured,  as  the  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be 
reminded,  in  those  adventures  of  a  philosophic  vagabond 
which  formed  part  of  the  little  manuscript  novel  now 
lying,  apparently  little  cared  for,  on  the  dusty  shelves  of 
Mr.  Francis  Newbery, 

Another  piece  of  writing  which  belongs  to  this  period, 
and  which  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  pubhc  till  the 
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appearance  of  the  novels  to  whose  pages  (with  the  title  of 
the  Hermit)  it  had  been  transferred^  was  the  ballad  of 
Edwin  and  Angelina.  It  was  suggested^  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  course  of  his  ballad  discussions  with  Percy  in  pre- 
paration of  the  Reliques,  and  written  before  the  TVavetter 
appeared.  ^Without  informing  any  of  us/  says  Hawkins^ 
again  referring  to  the  Club,  '  he  wrote  and  addressed  to 
^the  Countess,  afterwards  Duchess,  of  Northumberland, 
^  one  of  the  first  poems  of  the  lyric  kind  that  our  language 
'  has  to  boast  of.'  A  charming  poem  undoubtedly  it  is,  if 
not  quite  this;  delightful  for  its  simple  and  mingled  flow 
of  incident  and  imagery;  for  the  pathetic  softness  and 
sweetness  of  its  tone;  and  for  its  easy,  artless  grace.  He 
had  taken  pains  with  it,  and  set  more  than  common  store  by 
it  himself;  so  that  when,  some  two  years  hence,  his  old 
enemy  Kenrick  taking  advantage  of  its  appearance  in  the 
novel,  assumed  the  character  of  ^Detector'  in  the  public 
prints,  denounced  it  as  a  plagiarism  from  the  Reliques,  and 
entreated  the  public  to  compare  the  insipidity  of  Doctor 
Goldsmith's  negus  with  the  genuine  flavour  of  Mr.  Percy's 
champagne,  he  thought  it  worth  while,  even  against  that 
assailant^  to  defend  his  own  originality.  The  poem  it  was 
charged  to  have  copied,  was  a  composition  by  Percy  of 
stanzas  old  and  new  (much  modem  writing  entered  into 
the  ^ancient'  reliques;  the  editor  publishing  among  them, 
for  example,  his  firiend  Grainger's  entirely  modem  and  ex- 
quisite ballad  of  Bryan  and  Pereene) :  and  Goldsmith's 
answer  was  to  the  e£fect  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
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any  great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  iu  question ; 
but  that  if  any  existed^  Mr*  Percy's  ballad  was  the  imitation, 
inasmuch  as  the  Edwin  and  Afu/eHna  had  been  read  to  him 
two  years  before  (in  the  present  year)^  and  at  their  next 
meeting  he  had  observed,  '  with  hia  usual  good  humour/ 
that  he  had  taken  the  plan  of  it  to  form  the  fragments  of 
Shakspeare  into  a  ballad  of  hia  own.  *  He  then,'  added 
Goldflmith,  'read  me  hia  little  Cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it^ 
'  and  I  highly  approved  it.' 

Out  of  these  circumstances  it  of  course  arose  that 
Goldsmith's  ballad  was  shown  to  the  wife  of  Percy's 
patron^  who  had  some  taste  for  literature  and  affected  a 
little  notice  of  its  followers.  The  Countess  admired  it  so 
much  that  she  had  a  few  copies  privately  printed*  I  have 
seen  the  late  Mr,  Heber's,  with  the  title-page  of  *  Edwm 
^  and  An^elinaf  a  ballad ;  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  :  printed  for 
*  the  amusement  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland/  It 
is  now  rare ;  and  has  a  value  independent  of  its  rarity^  in 
its  illustration  of  Goldsmith's  habit  of  elaboration  and 
pains-taking  in  the  correction  of  his  verse.  By  comparing 
\  it  with  what  was  afterwards  published,  we  perceive  that 
even  the  gentle  opening  line  has  been  an  after-thought ;  that 
four  stanzas  have  been  rc-written ;  and  that  the  two  which 
originally  stood  last  have  been  removed  altogether.  These, 
for  their  simple  beauty  of  expression,  it  is  worth  while  here 
to  preserve.  The  action  of  the  poem  having  closed  without 
them,  they  were  on  better  consideration  rejected;  and 
young  writers  should  meditate  such  lessons.    Posterity  has 
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always  too  much  upon  its  hands  to  attend  to  what  is  irre- 
levant or  needless ;  and  none  so  well  as  Goldsmith  seems 
to  have  known^  that  the  writer  who  would  hope  to  live 
must  live  by  the  perfection  of  his  style^  and  by  the 
cherished  and  careful  beauty  of  unsuperfluous  writing. 

<<  Here  amidst  sylyan  bowers  we  11  roye. 
From  lawn  to  woodland  stray  ; 
Blest  as  the  songsters  of  the  grove, 
And  innocent  as  they. 

«  To  aU  that  want,  and  aU  that  wail, 
Our  pitj  shall  be  given  ; 
And  when  this  life  of  love  shall  fail, 
We  *11  love  again  in  heaven." 

Intercourse  with  Northumberland  House  began  and 
ended  with  this  poem.  Its  author  is  only  afterwards 
to  be  traced  there  on  one  occasion^  characteristically 
described  by  Hawkins.  'Having  one  day/  he  says^  'a 
'  call  to  wait  on  the  late  Duke  then  Earl  of  Northumber- 
'  land^  I  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an  audience  in  an 
'  outer  room.  I  asked  him  what  had  brought  him  there : 
'  he  told  me  an  invitation  from  his  lordship.  I  made  my 
'  business  as  short  as  I  could^  and^  as  a  reason^  mentioned 
'  that  Doctor  Goldsmith  was  waiting  without.  The  Earl 
'  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted :  I  told  him  I  was^  adding 
'  what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  him.  I  retired^  and 
'  staid  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home.  Upon  his 
^  coming  out^  I  asked  him  the  result  of  his  conversation. 
^"His  lordship/^  says  he,  "told  me  he  had  read  my 
'  "  poem/^  meaning  the  Traveller ^  "  and  was  much  de- 
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'"lighted  with  it;  that  he  was  going  Lord  Lieutenant 
* "  of  Ireland  '^ '  (the  earl  was  already  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
and  held  that  office  till  Gren^ille's  ministry  went  ont)^ 
' "  and  that,  hearing  I  was  a  native  of  that  country^ 
' "  he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindness."  And 
'ivhat  did  you  answer^  asked  I,  to  this  gracious  ofier? 
1 1(  \y]iy^»>  ^^i^  }^^^  <t  I  could  say  nothing  but  that  I  had  a 
' ''  brother  there^  a  clergyman,  that  stood  in  need  of  help. 
*"As  for  myself"'  (this  was  added  for  the  benefit  of 
Hawkins)  ^  '*  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of 

*  '^  great  men,     I   look  to  the  booksellers   for   support. 

*  '^  They  are  my  best  friendsi  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
'  "  forsake  them  for  others."  Thus/  adds  the  teller  of  the 
anecdote,  *  thus  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 

*  trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was 

*  held  out  to  assist  him  I  Other  offers  of  a  Uke  kind  he 
'  either  I'ejected  or  failed  to  improve :  contenting  himself 

*  with  the  patronage  of  one  nobleman^  whose  mansion 
'afforded  him  the  delights  of  a  splendid  table,  and  a 
'  retreat  for  a  few  days  from  the  metropolis/ 

The  incident  related  may  excuse  the  comment  attached 
to  it.  Indeed  the  charge  of  idiotcy  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Hawkius  worlds  may  even  add  to  the  pleasmre  with  which 
we  contemplate  that  older  world  picture  beside  it,  of  frank 
simphcity  and  brotherly  affection.  This  poor  poet,  who, 
incomprehensibly  to  the  Middlesex  magistrate,  would  thus 
gently  have  turned  aside  to  the  assistance  of  his  poorer 
brother,  the  hand  held  out  to  assist  himself,  had  only  a 
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few  days  before  been  obliged  to  borrow  fifteen  shillings 
and  sixpence '  in  Fleet  Street/  of  one  of  those '  best  fiiends  * 
with  whose  support  he  is  now  fain  to  be  contented.  But 
the  reader  has  already  seen  that  since  the  essay  on  Polite 
Learning  was  written^  its  author's  personal  experience  had 
sufficed  to  alter  his  view  as  to  the  terms  and  relations  on 
which  Literature  could  hereafter  hope  to  stand  with  the 
great ;  and  the  precise  value  of  Lord  Northumberland's 
offer  seems  in  itself  somewhat  doubtful.  Fercy^  indeed^ 
took  a  subsequent  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  had 
discussed  the  subject  with  the  earl;  and  had  received  an 
assurance  that  if  the  latter  could  have  known  how  to  serve 
Groldsmith^  if  he  had  been  made  aware^  for  example^  that 
he  wished  to  travel^  '  he  would  have  taken  care  to  furnish 
^  him  with  sufficient  means  by  a  salary  on  the  Irish  esta- 
*  blishment.'  But  this  was  not  said  tiU  after  Gk)ldsmith's 
death ;  and  when  many  ways  of  serving  him^  meanwhile, 
had  been  suffered  to  pass  by  unheeded.  The  bookseUers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  patrons  with  whom  success  at  once 
established  claims,  independent  and  incontrovertible ;  and 
the  Traveller^  to  a  less  sanguine  heart  than  its  writer's, 
already  seemed  to  separate,  with  a  broad  white  line,  the  past 
from  that  which  was  to  come.  No  Griffiths  bondage  could 
await  him  again.  He  had  no  longer  any  personal  bitterness, 
therefore,  to  oppose  to  Johnson's  general  allegiance  to  the 
'  trade ; '  though  at  the  same  time,  with  Johnson,  he  made 
special  and  large  reservations.  For  instance,  there  was 
old  Gardner  the  bookseller.     Even  Griffiths,  by  the  side 
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of  Gardoer,  looked  leia  ill-favoured.  This  was  he  who  bad 
gone  to  Kit  Smart  in  the  depths  of  his  poverty^  and 
drawn  him  into  the  most  astounding  agreement  on 
record.  It  was  not  discovered  till  poor  Kit  Smart  went 
mad;  and  Goldsmith  had  but  to  remember  how  it  was 
discovered^  to  forgive  all  the  huffing  speeches  that  Johnson 
might  ever  make  to  him !  '  I  wrote,  sir/  said  the  latter, 
'  for  some   months   in  the    Universal  Visitor  for  poor 

*  Smartj  not  then  knowing  the  terms  on  which  he  was 

*  engaged  to  write^  and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good,  I 
^  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him.    Mine  returned 

*  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  Universal  Visitor  no  longer/ 
It  was  a  sixpenny  monthly  pamphlet ;  the  agreement  was 
for  ninety-nine  years ;  atid  the  terms  were  that  Smart  was  to 
write  nothing  else^  and  be  rewai'ded  with  oue-sisth  of  the 
profits  !  It  was  undoubtedly  a  thing  to  remember,  this 
agreement  of  old  Gardner's*  The  most  thriving  subject  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  booksellers  could  hardly  fail  to  recall 
it  now  and  then.  And  the  very  man  to  remind  Goldsmith 
of  it,  in  good-natured  contrast  to  the  opportunity  he  had 
lost,  was  the  companion  with  whom  he  left  Northumber- 
land house  that  day. 

The  nobleman  to  whom  Hawkins  refers  at  the  close  of 
his  anecdote,  was  not  yet  ennobled ;  nor  could  the  relation 
he  had  opened  with  Goldsmith  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Traveller  be  properly  described  as  one  of  *  patronage/ 
Mr*  Robert  Nugent,  the  younger  son  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  Westmeath  family,  was  a  jovial  Irishman  and  man 
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of  wit^  who  proffered  hearty  friendship  to  Gk)ldsmith  at 

this  time  as  a  fellow  patriot  and  poet^  and  maintained 

ever  after  an  easy  intercourse  with  him.     In  early  life  he 

had  written  an  ode  to  Folteney  which  contains  one  masterly 

verse, 

(<  What  though  the  good,  the  braTe,  the  wise. 
With  advene  force  undaimted  nee. 

To  break  the  eternal  doom  I 
Though  Cato  liyed,  though  TuUy  spoke, 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  god-like  stroke. 

Yet  perished  fated  Rome,') 

and  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  he  largely  assisted  with  money.  In  the 
imaginary  Leicester  House  administrations  commemorated 
by  Bubb  Dodington,  he  was  always  appointed  to  office; 
and  had  held  appointments  more  substantial  as  comp- 
troller of  the  princess  household,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  talked  well,  though  coarsely, 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  women.  His  first  wife,  Lord 
FingaPs  daughter,  brought  him  a  good  fortune,  and  bore 
him  a  son ;  with  his  second  wife,  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Secretary  Craggs  (Pope's  friend),  though  he  had  scanty 
felicity  and  no  issue,  he  obtained  one  of  the  finest  domains 
in  Essex  and  the  mansion  of  Gk)sfield  Hall ;  and  from  a 
third  more  luckless  marriage,  with  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Berkeley,  sprang  the  daughter  (its  only  issue  he  con- 
sented to  recognise),  in  whose  later  union  with  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  the  names  of  (}renville  and  Nugent  became 
blended.     Richard  Glover   (the  epic  poet  of   Leicester 
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House)  characterises  him  briefly  as  a  jovial  voluptuous 
Irishman  who  had  left  popery  for  the  protestant  religion^ 
money,  and  widows ;  but  Glover  lived  to  »ee  him  surrender 
these  favourites,  and,  not  far  from  his  eightieth  year,  go 
back  to  popery  again.  When  his  friendship  with  Gold- 
smith began,  he  was  a  tall^  stout,  vigorous  man  of  nearly 
sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud  voice  and  a  broad  Irish 
brogue;  whose  strong  and  ready  witj  careless  decision  of 
manner,  and  reckless  audacity  of  expression,  obtained  him 
always  a  hearing  from  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  he 
had  sat  for  foor-and- twenty  years.  He  was  now  watching 
with  more  than  ordinary  personal  interest  the  turn  of  the 
poUtieal  wheel.  So  was  his  new  friend  Goldamith,  and 
every  member  of  the  Gerrard-street  Club. 

The  ministry  which  succeeded  Bute's  (that  of  George 
Grenville  and  the  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the 
Bloomsbury  gang)  was  coming  to  a  close  at  last,  after  a 
series  of  impolitic  blunders  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  statesmen.  Early  in  March  of  the  pre\iou8  year  (*64), 
after  convidaing  England  from  end  to  end  with  the  ques- 
tion of  general  warrants  and  the  ignoble  persecution  of 
Wilkes,  the  first  attempt  was  made  upon  America  which 
roused  her  to  rebellion.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  all 
her  towns  and  cities  were  in  loud  and  vehement  protest ; 
and  before  the  year  closed,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  placed 
in  Grenville^a  hands  a  solemn  protest  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow  colonists  to  any  proposition  to  tax  them 
without  theii*  coneeut.     But  as  yet,  this  met  with  little 
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sympathy  in  England^  and  to  the  stubborn  nature  of  Oren- 
ville^  fear  was  as  strange  as  wisdom.  With  only  one 
division  in  the  Commons^  when  the  attendance  was  most 
paltry^  and  without  a  single  negative  in  the  Lords^  he 
passed^  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year^  the  act  which 
created  the  Republic  of  America.  Burke  was  under  the 
commons'  gallery  during  its  progress  (it  had  been  his 
habit  for  some  months  to  attend  almost  every  discussion), 
and  said,  nine  years  afterward,  that,  far  from  anything 
inflammatory,  he  had  never  in  his  life  heard  so  languid  a 
debate.  Horace  Walpole  described  it  to  Lord  Hertford  as 
a  '  shght  day  on  the  American  taxes.'  Barr^,  who  had 
served  in  America  and  knew  the  temper  of  the  people, 
was  the  only  man  whose  language  approached  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  as  he  had  lately  lost  his  regiment  for  his  vote 
against  general  warrants,  it  was  laughed  at  as  the  language 
of  a  disappointed  man.  Pitt  was  absent.  On  occasions 
less  momentous  he  had  come  to  the  house  on  crutches, 
swathed  in  flannel ;  yet  now  he  was  absent.  He  afterwards 
prayed  that  some  friendly  hand  could  have  laid  him 
prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  house  to  bear  his  testimony 
against  the  bill ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  desire  to  see  Oren- 
ville  more  completely  prostrate,  had  not  had  more  to  do 
with  his  absence  than  either  gout  or  fever.  The  minister's 
triumph  in  his  Stamp  Act,  however,  was  brief.  The  king 
had  hardly  given  it  his  glad  assent,  when  the  first  slight 
seizure  of  the  terrible  malady  which  afterwards  more  sorely 
afflicted  him,  necessitated  an  act  of  regency;   and  the 
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mismanagement  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  hopelessly 
embroiled  the  ramister  with  the  king.  Then  came  the 
clash  and  confusion  of  the  parties  into  which  the  once 
predominant  old  Whig  party  had  been  lately  rent  asundcTj 
and  which  the  present  strange  and  sullen  seclusion  of 
Pitt  made  it  hopeless  to  think  of  reuniting.  In  vain 
he  was  appealed  to;  in  vain  the  poor  king  made 
piteous  submissions  to  induce  him  to  return  to  power. 
Fortunate  in  legacies,  a  Somersetshire  baronet  whom 
he  had  never  seen  had  just  left:  him  three  thousand 
a  year ;  and  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  he  would 
not  take  office  again.  The  opposition  lost  ground,  and  the 
ministry  did  not  gain  it ;  the  coercion  laid  upon  the  king 
became  notorious ;  the  city  was  shaken  with  riots,  which 
in  the  general  disorganization  of  affairs  rose  almost  to 
rebellion ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  a  new  administration 
seemed  impossible  mthout  the  help  of  Pitt,  on  the  other 
it  was  plain  that  Grenville  and  the  Bcdfords  were  tottering 
to  their  final  fall.  The  king  was  intensely  gi'ateful  to  them 
for  their  invasion  of  the  public  liberties  ;  had  joyfully  co- 
operated with  them  in  the  taxation  of  America ;  but  bated 
them  because  they  hated  Bute  {who  had  placed  them  in 
power),  because  they  had  insulted  his  mother  the  Princess 
Dowager  (whose  intrigues  had  sustained  them  in  power), 
and  because  they  suffered  Buckingham  Gardens  to  be  over- 
looked rather  than  vote  him  a  somewhat  paltry  grant  (which 
would  have  sccm'ed  to  the  crown  what  is  now  Belgravia).  It 
was  his  own  chosen  system  of  government  to  govern  without 
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party^  and  solely  by  the  favour  of  the  crown ;  and  here  were 
its  four  years'  fruits.  His  ministers  had  become  his  tyrants^ 
and  statesmen  held  themselves  aloof  from  his  service. 
When  his  uncle  Cumberland  came  back  from  Hayes  with 
Pitt's  formal  refusal^  he  thought  in  his  despair  of  even  the 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle;  began  to  make  atonement  for  recent 
insults  to  the  house  of  Devonshire ;  and  threw  out  baits 
for  those  old  pure  Whigs  who  had  been  to  this  time  the 
objects  of  his  most  concentrated  hatred.  Doubts  and  dis- 
trust shook  Leicester  House^  in  which  Nugent  of  course 
shared  largely;  and  expectation  stood  on  tip-toe  in  Grerrard- 
street^  where  the  Club  could  hardly  avoid  taking  interest 
in  what  affected  the  fortunes  of  Edmund  Burke. 

For  Burke^  not  unreasonably^  looked  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  scramble.  Hawkins  said  he  had  always 
meant  to  offer  himself  to  the  highest  bidder;  but  the 
calumny  is  hardly  worth  refuting.  He  had  honourably 
disengaged  himself  from  Hamilton^  and  scornfully  given 
back  his  pension ;  nor  were  his  friends  kept  in  ignorance 
that  he  had  since  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Whigs 
the  most  pure  and  least  powerful  in  the  state.  Lord 
Rockingham  was  at  their  head :  a  young  nobleman  of 
princely  fortune  and  fascinating  manners^  who  made  up 
for  powers  of  oratory,  in  which  he  was  wholly  deficient,  by 
an  inestimable  art  of  attracting  and  securing  friends; 
whose  character  was  unstained  by  any  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  past  ten  years ;  and  who  had  selected  for  his  associates 
men  like  himself,  less  noted  for  their  brilliant  talents  than 
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for  their  excellent  sense  and  spotless  honour.  The  manly 
independence  as  well  as  great  landed  influence  of  the  old 
Yorkshire  family  of  Savile,  was  worthily  represented  in 
their  ranks  by  the  present  member  for  the  county,  Sir 
George :  and  with  him  were  associated  the  shrewd  clear 
honesty  and  financial  ability  of  Dowdeswell,  a  country 
gentleman  of  Worcestershire ;  and  the  many  rare  virtues 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  youngest  uncle^  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  who,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  fair  little 
clownish  person  than  for  bis  princely  soul,  carried  out  in 
politics  the  principles  of  private  honour  with  what  Walpole 
sneeringly  calls  Hhe  tyranny  of  a  moral  philosopher/ 
With  the  estremer  Temple  opinions,  these  men  had  little 
in  common.  Though  staunch  against  general  warrants  and 
invasions  of  liberties  and  franchises,  they  were  as  far  from 
being  Wilkite  as  the  reckless  demagogue  himself;  and  they 
had  obtained  the  general  repute  of  a  kind  of  middle  con- 
stitutional party.  Little  compatible  with  present  popu- 
larity, Burke  knew;  but  he  saw  beyond  the  ignorant 
present.  To  the  last  he  hoped  that  Pitt  might  be  moved ; 
and  late  in  the  May  of  this  year  so  expressed  himself  to 
his  friend  Flood,  in  a  letter  which  is  curious  evidence  of 
his  possession  of  the  political  secrets  of  the  day :  but 
though  believing  that  without  the  splendid  talents  and 
boundless  populaiity  of  the  Great  Commoner,  *  an  admir^ 
'  able  and  lasting  system '  could  not  then  be  formed,  he 
also  believed  that  the  only  substitute  for  Pitt's  genius  w  as 
Rockingham's  sense  and  good  faith,  and  that  on  this  plain 
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foundation  might  be  gradually  raised  a  party  that  should 
revive  Whig  purity  and  honour^  and  last  when  Pitt  should 
be  no  more.  Somewhat  thus^  too^  the  honest  and  brave  Duke 
of  Cumberiand  may  have  reasoned ;  when  to  his  hapless 
nephew^  again  crying  out  to  him  in  utter  despair^  and  im- 
ploring him,  with  or  without  Pitt,  to  save  him  from  George 
Grenville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  gave  his  final 
counsel.  Lord  Rockingham  was  summoned;  consented, 
with  his  party,  to  take  office;  and  was  sworn  in  First 
Lord  on  the  8th  of  July.  Lord  Shelbume  would  not  join 
without  Pitt :  but  a  young  Whig  duke  (Grafton),  of  whom 
much  was  at  that  time  expected,  gave  in  his  adhesion ; 
and  General  Conway,  Cumberland's  personal  friend,  a 
braver  soldier  than  politician,  but  a  persuasive  speaker, 
and  an  honourable  as  well  as  most  popular  man,  gave 
his  help  as  Secretary  of  State :  William  Burke,  Edmund's 
distant  relative  and  dear  friend,  being  appointed  his 
Under-Secretary.  Upon  this  the  old  meddling  Duke 
of  Newcastle  went  and  warned  Conway's  chief  against 
these  Burkes.  Edmund's  real  name,  he  said,  was  O'Bourke ; 
and  he  was  not  only  an  Irish  adventurer,  a  Jacobite,  and  a 
Papist,  but  he  had  shrewd  reasons  for  believing  him  a 
concealed  Jesuit  to  boot.  Nevertheless,  seven  days  after 
the  administration  was  formed,  the  Jesuit  and  Jacobite, 
introduced  by  their  common  friend  Fitzherbert  (who  had 
been  named  to  the  board  of  trade),  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  Burke's 
great  political  life  began. 
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His  first  letter^  written  from  Queen  Anne  Street  the  day 
after  bis  appointment^  was  to  David  Garrick ;  and  it  will 
properly  restore  to  ua^  alter  this  slight  and  not  mineedful 
digression^  the  society  of  wits  and  men  of  letters  to  which 
this  narrative  belongs.  Burke  pleasantly  invokes  his  friend 
as  his  '  little  Horace/  his  '  lepidissime  honiuncio/  to  call 
and  see  his  '  Maecenas  atavis/  and  '  praise  this  adminis- 
*  tration  of  Cavendishes  and  Rockinghams  in  ode,  and 
'  abuse  their  encroies  in  epigram.^  Garrick  had  arrived  in 
England,  from  his  foreign  tour,  three  months  before ;  his 
old  weaknesses  coming  back  as  he  verged  nearer  and 
nearer  home,  and,  for  his  last  few  days  in  Paris,  disturbing 
him  wHth  visions  of  Powell,  *  I  '11  answer  for  nothing  and 
'nobody  in  a  playhouse,'  he  wrote  to  Colman ;  'the 
'  devil  has  put  his  hoof  into  it,  and  he  was  a  deceiver  from 
'  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Tell  me  really  what  yon 
'think  of  Powell.  I  am  told  by  several  that  he  uill  bawl 
'and  roar.  Ross,  I  hear,  has  got  reputation  in  Lear.  I 
'don^t  doubt  it.  The  Town  is  a  facetious  gentleman/ 
A  few  days  later,  Sterne  wrote  to  him  from  Bath  ^strange' 
things  of  Powell ;  and  when  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
liondon,  he  met  Beauclcrc  accidentally,  who  reported  of 
the  new  tragedian  not  less  strangely,  *  Have  yon  advised 
'  him  ?  *  he  wmte  again  to  Colman.  *  Do  you  see  him  ? 
Ms  he  grateful  ?  is  he  modest  ?  Or,  is  he  conceited  and 
'  undone  f '  Nor  could  the  uneasy  little  great  actor  bring 
himself  to  make  his  journey  home,  till  he  had  privately 
sent  on  for  anonymous  publication  at  the  moment  of  his 
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arrival^  a  rhymed  satirical  fable  in  anticipation  and  fore- 
ttalment  of  expected  Ghrub  Street  attacks^  wherein  he 
humbly  depicted  himself  as  The  Sick  Monkey,  and  the 
whole  race  of  other  animals  railing  at  the  monkey  and 
his  travek.  But  it  was  labour  all  thrown  away.  Grub 
Street^  when  he  came^  showed  no  sign  of  discomposure; 
and  there  was  but  one  desire  in  London  and  Westminster^ 
to  see  their  favourite  actor  again. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised  if  these  intolerable  vanities  and 
self-distrustsweighed^  with  contemporaries  of  his  own  grade^ 
against  the  better  qualities  of  this  delightful  man^  and 
pressed  down  the  scale.  Johnson  loved  him^  but  could  not 
show  it  for  hatred  of  his  foppery ;  Goldsmith  admired  him^ 
yet  was  ready  to  join  in  any  scheme  for  his  mortification 
and  annoyance.  Two  things  had  been  done  in  his  absence 
to  which  he  addressed  himself  with  great  anxiety  on  his 
return.  The  Covent  Garden  actors  had  estabUshed  a 
voluntary  benefit  subscription^  to  relieve  their  poorer 
fellows  in  distress ;  and^  jealous  of  such  a  proposal  without 
previous  consultation  with  himself,  he  was  now  throw- 
ing all  his  energy  into  a  similar  fund  at  Drury  Lane, 
which  should  excel  and  over-rule  the  other.  Without 
him  too,  the  Club  had  been  established ;  but  as  he  could 
not  hope  to  succeed  in  setting  up  a  rival  to  that,  he 
was  using  every  anxious  means  to  secure  his  own  imme- 
diate election.  Johnson  resolutely  opposed  it.  Reynolds 
first  conveyed  to  him  Garrick's  wish,  to  the  effect  that  he 
liked  the  idea  of  the  Club  excessively,  and  thought  he 
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should  be  of  them.  'He'll  be  of  us!'  exclaimed 
Johnson ;  '  how  does  he  know  we  will  penriit  him  ? 
'  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold  such 
'  language/  To  Thrale,  the  next  intercessor,  he  threw  out 
even  threats  of  a  blackball ;  but  this  moved  the  worthy 
brewer  to  remonstrate  warmly ;  and  Johnson,  thus  hard 
pressed,  picked  up  somewhat  recklesdy  a  line  of  Pope's, 
as  in  self-defence  one  might  pick  up  a  stone  by  the 
way-side,  without  regard  to  its  form  or  iitness.  ^  Why 
'  sir,  I  love  my  little  David  dearly,  better  than  all  or 
'  any  of  his  flatterers  do ;    but  surely  one  ought  to  sit 

*  in    a  society  like    ours    "  unelbow'd   by   a    gamester, 

*  "  pimp,  or  player/^ '  Still  the  subject  was  not  suffered  to 
let  drop,  and  the  next  who  imdertook  it  was  Hawkina. 
'  He  will  disturb  us,  sir,  by  his  buffopnery ;'  was  the  only 
and  obdurate  answer.  Garrick  saw  that  for  the  present  it 
was  hopeless  (though  at  this  very  time  Percy  obtained  his 
election) ;  and,  with  his  happier  tact  and  really  handsome 
spirit,  visited  Johnson  as  usual,  and  seemed  to  withdraw 
his  claim*  But  he  could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness,  ^  He 
'  would  often  stop  at  my  gate,^  says  Hawkins,  who  lived 
at  Twickenham,  *  in  his  way  to  and  from  Hampton,  with 

*  messages  from  Johnson  relating  to  his  Shakespeare,  then 
'  in  the  press,  and  ask  such  questions  as  these :    "  Were 

*  **  you  at  the  Club  on  Monday  night  ?  What  did  you 
'  ^^  talk  off  Was  Johnson  there?  I  suppose  he  said 
'  "  something  of  Da\7  ?      That  Davy  was  a  clever  fellow 

*  "  in  his  way,  full  of  convivial  pleasantry,  but  no  poet. 
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no  writer^  ha !  ^'  ^  Hawkins  might  hear  all  this^ 
however,  with  better  grace  than  any  one  else;  for  that 
worthy  magistrate  took  little  interest  in  the  Club.  In  a 
letter  written  shortly  after,  Johnson  specially  mentions 
him  as  remiss  in  attendance,  while  he  admits  that  he  is 
himself  not  over  diligent.  '  Dyer,  Doctor  Nugent,  Doctor 
'  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,'  he  adds,  *  are  very  con- 
'  stant.' 

Without  its  dignified  doctorial  prefix,  (roldsmith's  name 
is  now  seldom  mentioned ;  even  Newbery  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve it  in  memoranda  of  books  lent  for  purposes  of  com- 
pilation ;  and  he  does  not  seem,  himself,  to  have  again  laid 
^  it  wholly  aside.  Indeed  he  now  made  a  brief  effort,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Reynolds,  to  make  positive  professional  use  of 
it.  It  was  much  to  have  a  regular  calling,  said  the  successful 
painter ;  it  gave  a  man  social  rank,  and  consideration  in  the 
world.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  Traveller,  To  be  at  once  physician  and  man 
of  letters,  was  the  most  natural  thing  possible  :  there 
were  the  Arbuthnots  and  Garths,  to  say  nothing  of 
Cowley  himself,  among  the  dead ;  there  were  the  Akensides, 
Graingers,  Armstrongs,  and  SmoUetts,  still  among  the 
living ;  and  where  was  the  degree  in  medicine  belonging 
to  any  of  them,  to  which  the  degree  in  poetry  or  wit  had 
not  given  more  glad  acceptance?  Out  came  Goldsmith 
accordingly  (in  the  June  of  this  year,  according  to  the 
account  books  of  Mr.  William  Filby  the  tailor),  in  purple 
silk  small-clothes,  a  handsome  scarlet  roquelaure  buttoned 
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to  liis  chin,  and  with  all  the  additional  importance  derivable 
from  a  full  dress  profeasional  wig,  a  sword,  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane.  The  style  of  the  coat  and  small-clothes  may 
be  presumed  from  the  '  four  guineas  and  a  half  ^  paid  for 
them ;  and  as  a  cliild  with  its  new  toy  is  uueasy  without 
swift  renewal  of  the  pleasurable  excitement,  with  no  less 
than  three  similar  suits,  not  less  expensivej  Goldsmith 
amazed  his  friends  in  the  next  six  months.  The  dignity  he 
was  obliged  to  put  on  with  these  6ne  clothes,  indeed,  left  him 
this  as  their  only  enjoyment ;  for  he  had  found  it  much 
harder  to  give  up  the  actual  reality  of  his  old  humble 
haimts^  of  his  tea  at  the  White  Conduit^  of  his  ale-hcmae 
club  at  Islington,  of  his  nights  at  the  Wreldn  or  St.  Giles's^ 
than  to  blot  theii'  innocent  but  vulgar  names  from  his  now 
genteelcr  page.  In  truth,  he  would  say,  one  has  to  make 
vast  sacrifices  for  good  company's  sake ;  '  for  here  am  I 
'  shut  out  of  several  places  where  I  used  to  play  the  fool 
'very  agreeably/  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  mo«t 
moderate  accession  of  good  company,  professionally  speak- 
ing, rewarded  this  reluctant  gravity.  The  only  instance 
remembered  of  his  practice,  was  in  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Sidft. 
botham,  described  as  one  of  his  recent  acquaintance  of  the 
better  sort;  whose  waiting-woman  was  often  afterwards 
known  to  relate  with  what  a  ludicrous  assumption  of 
dignity  he  would  show  off  his  cloak  and  his  CAue,  as  he 
strutted  with  his  queer  little  figure,  stuck  through  as  with 
a  huge  pin  by  his  wandering  sword,  into  the  sick-room  of 
her   mistress.     At  last  it  one  day  happened,  that,   his 
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opinion  differing  somewhat  from  the  apothecary's  in  attend- 
ance^ the  lady  thought  her  apothecary  the  safer  counsellor^ 
and  Groldsmith  quitted  the  house  in  high  indignation.  He 
would  leave  off  prescribing  for  his  friends^  he  said.  '  Do 
'so,  my  dear  Doctor/  observed  Beauclerc.  'Whenever 
'  you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  only  be  your  enemies/ 


His  literary  engagements  were  meanwhile  going  on  with 
Newbery ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  seems  to 
have  completed  a  compilation  of  a  kind  somewhat  novel  to 
him,  induced  in  all  probability  by  his  concurrent  pro- 
fessional attempts.     It  was  '  A  Survey  of  Experimental 
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*  Philo3ophf/j  considered  in  its  present  state  of  improvc- 
'  ment '/  and  Newbery  paid  him  sixty  guineas  for  it.  He 
also  took  great  interest  at  this  time  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Arts;  and  is  supposed,  from  the  many  smali 
advances  entered  in  Newbery' s  memoranda  as  made  io 
connection  with  that  Society,  to  have  contributed  sundry 
reports  and  disquisitions  on  its  proceedings  and  affairsj  to 
a  new  commercial  and  agricultural  magazine  in  whieh 
the  busy  publisher  had  engaged.  It  was  certainly  not 
an  idle  year  with  him;  though  what  remains  in  proof 
of  his  employment  is  scant  and  indifferent  enough, 
Johnson's  blind  pensioner,  Miss  Williams,  bad  for  several 
months  been  getting  together  a  subscription  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  to  which  he  had  promised  a  poem  j  and  com- 
plains that  she  found  him  always  too  busy  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  was  continually  put  off  with  a  '  Leave  it 
'  to  me/  Nor  was  Johnson,  who  had  made  like  promises, 
much  better.  '  Well,  we  ^11  think  about  it,*  was  his  form 
of  excuse.  With  Johnson,  in  truth,  a  year  of  most 
imusual  exertion  had  succeeded  his  year  of  visitings,  and 
he  had  at  last  completed,  nine  years  later  than  he  promised 
it,  his  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  It  came  out  in  October,  in 
eight  octavo  volumes ;  and  was  bitterly  assailed  (nor,  it  may 
be  admitted,  without  a  certain  coarse  smartness)  by  Ken- 
rick,  who,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  attack,  coupling 
'  learned  doctors  of  Dublin,'   with   ^  do-ct<jrial   dignities 

*  of  Rheims  and  Louvain,*  may  have  meant  a  sarcasm 
at  Goldsmith.     I  have  indicated  the  latter  place  as  the 
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probable  source  of  his  medical  degree ;  and^  three  months 
before^  Dublin  University  had  conferred  a  doctorship  on 
Johnson^  though  not  until  ten  years  later,  when  Oxford 
did  him  similar  honour,  did  he  consent  to  assume  the 
title.  He  had  now,  I  may  add,  left  his  Temple  chambers, 
and  become  master  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  courts  in 
Fleet  Street  which  bore  his  own  name;  and  where  he 
was  able  to  give  lodging  on  the  ground  floor  to  Miss 
Williams,  and  in  the  garret  to  Robert  Levet.  It  is 
remembered  as  a  decent  house,  with  stout  old-fashioned 
mahogany  furniture.  Goldsmith  appears  meanwhile  to  have 
got  into  somewhat  better  chambers  in  the  same  ((harden) 
court  where  his  library  stair-case  chambers  stood ;  which 
he  was  able  to  furnish  more  decently ;  and  to  which  we 
shortly  trace  (by  the  help  of  Mr.  Filby's  bills,  and  their 
memoranda  of  altered  suits)  the  presence  of  a  man-servant. 
So  passed  the  year  1765.  It  was  the  year  in  which  he 
had  first  felt  any  advantage  of  rank  arising  from  Literature; 
and  it  closed  upon  him  as  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  his  growing  importance,  and  enjoy 
it  in  all  possible  ways.  Joseph  Warton,  now  preparing 
for  the  head  mastership  of  Winchester  school,  was  in 
London  at  the  opening  of  1766,  and  saw  something  of 
the  society  of  the  Club.  He  had  wished  to  see  Hume ; 
but  Hume,  though  he  had  left  Paris  (where  he  had  been 
secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Lord  Hertford,  recalled  and  sent 
to  Dublin  by  the  new  administration),  was  not  yet  in 
London.     A  strange  Paris  ^  season '  it  had  been,  and  odd 
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and  ill-aasortcd  its  aasemblage  of  visitors.  There  had 
Stemc,  Poote^  Walpole^  and  Wilkes,  been  thrown  together  at 
the  same  dinner-table.  There  had  Hmne,  with  hia  broad 
Scotch  accent,  his  unintelligible  French,  liis  imbecile  fat 
face,  and  his  corpulent  body,  been  the  object  of  enthusiasm 
without  example,  and  played  the  Sultan  in  pantomimic 
tableaux  to  the  prettiest  women  of  the  time.  There  had 
the  author  of  the  Heloue  and  the  Contrat  Social,  half 
crHzed  with  the  passionate  admiration  which  had  welcomed 
his  Emiie,  and  flattered  out  of  the  rest  of  his  wits  by  the 
persecution  that  fallowed  it,  stalked  about  with  all  Paris 
at  his  heels,  in  a  caftan  and  Armenian  robes,  and  so 
enchanted  the  Scotch  philosopher,  to  whom  he  seemed  a 
sort  of  better  Socrates,  that  he  had  offered  him  a  home 
in  England,  Tlierc  was  the  young  painter  student,  Barry, 
writing  modest  letters  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  Williani 
and  Edmund  Burke  had  mibscribed  out  of  their  limited 
means  to  send  him*  There  was  the  young  lion-himting 
Bos  well,  more  pompons  and  conceited  than  ever ;  as  httle 
laden  with  law  from  Utrecht,  where  he  has  studied  since 
we  saw  him  last,  as  with  heroism  from  Corsica,  where  he 
has  visited  Pascal  Faoli,  or  with  wit  from  Femey,  where  he 
has  been  to  see  Voltaire ;  pushing  his  way  into  every  salon, 
inflicting  himself  on  every  celebrity,  and  ridiculed  by  all. 
There,  finally,  was  Horace  Walpole,  twinged  with  the  gout 
and  smarting  from  pohtical  slight,  revenging  himself  with 
laughter  at  every  body  around  him  and  beyond  him :  now 
with  aspiimg   Geoffrin  and  the  philosophers,  now  with 
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blind  Da  DeffSuid  and  the  wits^  ('women  who  violated  all 
'  the  duties  of  life  and  gave  very  pretty  suppers ') ;  lump- 
ing up  in  the  same  contempt,  Wilkes  and  Foote,  Boswell 
and  Sterne;  proclaiming  as  impostors  in  their  various 
ways,  alike  the  Jesuits,  the  methodists,  the  philosophers, 
the  politicians,  the  encyclopedists,  the  hypocrite  Rousseau, 
the  scoffer  Voltaire,  the  Humes,  the  Lyttletons,  the  Gren- 
villes,  the  atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the  mountebank 
of  history  Mr  Pitt;  and  counting  a  ploughman  who 
sows,  reads  his  almanack,  and  believes  the  stars  but  so 
many  farthing  candles  created  to  prevent  his  faUing  into 
a  ditch  as  he  goes  home  at  night,  wiser,  more  rational, 
and  honester  than  any  of  them.  Such  was  the  winter 
society  of  Paris;  let  Joseph  Warton  describe  what  he 
saw  of  Literature  in  London.  '  I  dined  with  Johnson,' 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  '  who  seemed  cold  and  indifferent, 
*  and  scarce  said  anything  to  me.  Perhaps  he  has  heard 
'  what  I  said  of  his  Shakespeare.  Of  all  solemn  cox- 
'  combs,  Ooldsmith  is  the  first ;  yet  sensible ;  but  affects 
'  to  use  Johnson's  hard  words  in  conversation.  We  had  a 
'  Mr.  Dyer,  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Oarrick 
'  is  entirely  off  from  Johnson,  and  cannot,  he  says,  forgive 
'  him  his  insinuating  that  he  withheld  all  his  old 
'  editions.' 

What  Garrick  could  with  greater  difficulty  forgive  (the 
Preface  to  Shakespeare  is  referred  to)  was  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  his  acting.  He  had  not  withheld  his 
old  plays;    he  had  been  careful,  through  others,  to  let 
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Johnson  understand  (too  notoriously  careless  of  books^  as 
he  was^  to  be  safely  trusted  with  rare  editions)  that  the 
books  were  at  his  fier\icc,  and  that  in  his  absence  abroad 
the  keys  of  his  library  had,  with  that  view  solely,  been 
entrusted  to  a  servant :  but  this  implied  an  overture  from 
Johnson,  who  thought  it  Garrick's  duty,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  overtures  to  him ;  who  knew  that  the  other  course 
involved  acknowledgments  he  was  not  prepared  to  make ; 
and  who  laughed  at  nothing  so  much,  on  Davy's  subse- 
quent loan  of  all  his  plays  to  George  Steevens,  as  when  he 
i-ead  this  year,  in  the  first  pubhcatiou  of  that  acute  yoong 
Mephistophelean  critic,  that  '  ^Ir.  Gamck's  zeal  wonld 
'  not  permit  him  to  withhold  anything  that  might  ever  so 

*  remotely  tend  to  show  the  perfections  of  that  author  who 
'  only  could  have  enabled  him  to  display  his  own/  John- 
son  could  not  hit  oflP  a  compliment  of  such  satirical  nicety ; 
he  must  have  praised  honestly,  if  at  all,  and  it  went 
against  his  grain  to  do  it*  He  let  out  the  reason  to  Bosw^ell 
eight  years  afterward.  '  Garrick  has  been  liberally  paidj 
'  sir,  for  anything  he  has  done  for  Shakespeare.    If  I  should 

*  praise  him,  I  should  much  more  praise  the  nation  who 

*  paid  him.^  With  better  reason  he  used  to  laugh  at 
his  managerial  preference  of  the  players'  text  (which  it  is 
little  to  the  credit  of  the  stage  that  the  latest  of  the  great 
actors  should  have  been  the  first  to  depart  from),  aod 
couple  it  with  a  doubt  if  he  had  ever  examined  one  of  the 
original  plays  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  Nor  did 
Garrick  take  all  this  quietly.     The  king  had  commanded 
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his  reappearance  in  Benedict  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and^ 
though  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  resume  any  part  of 
which  Powell  was  in  possession,  except  Lusiffnan,  Lothario, 
and  Leon,  his  popularity  had  again  shone  forth  unabated. 
It  brought  back  his  sense  of  power ;  and  with  it  a  dis- 
position to  use  it,  even  against  Johnson.  The  latter  had 
not  hesitated,  notwithstanding  their  doubtful  relations,  to 
seek  to  '  secure  an  honest  prejudice  ^  in  favour  of  his  book, 
by  formally  asking  the  popular  actor's  '  sufirage '  for  it  on 
its  appearance;  yet  the  sufirage  of  the  popular  actor 
was  certainly  exerted  against  it.  That  Johnson  had  not  a 
taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius^  Grarrick  was  soon 
afterward  very  busy  to  explain.  With  laffo's  ingenious 
mischief,  with  HaPs  gay  compliance  in  Falstaff's  vices,  such 
a  critic  might  be  at  home ;  but  from  Lear  in  the  storm, 
and  from  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  far  away.  He  could,  there,  but  mount  the 
high  horse,  and  bluster  about  imperial  tragedy.  The  tone 
was  caught  by  the  actor's  friends ;  is  perceptible  through- 
out his  correspondence ;  is  in  the  letters  of  Warburton, 
and  in  such  as  I  have  quoted  of  the  Wartons;  and 
gradually,  to  even  Johnson's  disturbance,  passed  from 
society  into  the  press,  and  became  a  stock  theme  with  the 
newspapers.  Garrick  went  too  far,  however,  when  he 
suffered  the  libeller  Kenrick,  not  many  months  after  his 
published  attack  on  Johnson,  to  exhibit  upon  his  theatre 
a  play  called  Falstaff^s  Wedding;  and  to  make  another 
attempt,  the  following  season,   with  a  piece   called  the 
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Hldowed  JW^e.  The  first  waa  damned^  aad  till  Shake- 
speare's fat  Jack  m  forgotten^  is  not  likely  to  be  beard  of 
again)  the  second  passed  into  oblivion  more  dowly:  bnt 
Garrick  was  brought,  by  both,  into  persond  relations  with 
the  writer  whieh  he  lived  to  have  reason  to  deplore. 
Meanwhile,  and  for  sonie  little  time  to  eomej  what  Joseph 
Warton  had  written  was  bnt  too  true.  Garrick  and 
Johnson  were  entirely  off;  and  in  a  certain  gloom  of 
spirits  and  disquietude  of  health  which  were  ju^  now 
stealing  over  the  latter,  even  his  interest  in  the  st^c 
appeared  to  have  passed  away. 

'  I  think,  Air,  Johnson/  said  Goldsmith^  as  they  sat 
talking  together  one  evening  in  Febmary,  '  yon  don't  go 
*  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give  yourself  no  more  con- 
^  ccm  about  a  new  play,  than  if  you  had  never  had  anything 
'to  do  with  the  sta^e/  Johnson  avoided  the  question, 
and  his  £riend  shifted  the  subject .  He  spoke  of  the 
pubhc  claim  and  expectation  that  the  author  of  Irene 
should  give  them  '  something  in  some  other  way ; '  on 
which  Johnaon  began  to  talk  of  making  verses,  and  said 
{verj*  truly)  that  the  great  difficulty  was  to  know  when 
you  had  made  good  ones.  He  remai'ked  that  he  had  once 
WTitten,  in  one  day,  a  hundred  lines  of  the  Vanity  €f 
Human  Wishes  ;  and  turning  quickly  to  Goldsmith,  added, 
'  Doctor,  I  am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made  one  line  toother 
'  day ;  but  I  made  no  more.^  '  Let  us  h^r  it/  said 
the  other,  laughing ;  '  we  ^11  put  a  bad  one  to  it/  '  No^ 
'  sir,'  replied  Johnson,  '  I  have  forgot  it/ 
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Boswell  was  the  reporter  of  this  conversation.  He  had 
arrived  from  Paris  a  few  days  before^  bringing  with  him 
Rousseau's  old  servant  maid^  Mademoiselle  La  Vasseur. 
'  She's  very  homely  and  very  awkward/  says  Hume^  'but 
'  more  talked  about  than  the  Princess  of  Morocco  or  the 
'  Countess  of  Egmont ;  indeed  her  master's  dog^  who  is  no 
'  better  than  a  collie^  has  a  name  and  reputation  in  the 
'  world  I '  It  was  enough  for  Boswellj  who  clung  to  any 
rag  of  celebrity;  nor,  remembering  how  the  ancient 
widow  of  Cicero  and  Sallust  had  seduced  a  silly  young 
patrician  into  thinking  that  her  close  connection  with 
genius  must  have  given  her  the  secret  of  it,  were  Hume 
and  Walpole  quite  secure  of  even  the  honour  of  the  young 
Scotch  escort  of  the  ugly  old  Frenchwoman.  They  ar- 
rived safely  and  virtuously  notwithstanding;  and  Bos- 
well straightway  went  to  Johnson,  whom,  not  a  little  to 
his  discomfort,  he  found  put  by  his  doctors  on  a  water 
regimen.  Though  they  supped  twice  at  the  Mitre,  it  was 
not  as  in  the  old  social  time.  On  the  night  of  the  con- 
versation just  given,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  had  taken  Goldsmith  with  him  to  call  again 
on  Johnson,  '  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to  sup 
'  with  us  at  the  Mitre.'  But  they  found  him  indisposed, 
and  resolved  not  to  go  abroad.  '  Come  then,'  said 
Goldsmith  gaily,  '  we  will  not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night, 
'  since  we  cannot  have  the  big  man  with  us.'  Whereupon 
the  big  man,  laughing  at  the  jovial  Irish  phrase,  called 
for  a  bottle  of  port ;    of  which,  adds  Boswell,  '  Goldsmith 
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1  hardly  hope  to  sMne. 
Mt  at  whose  unapproach- 
ktely  been  amazed^  and, 
tement  of  the  haughty 
house  of  commons,  was 
Condon  I  to  force  his  way* 


'  and  I  partook,  while  our  friend^  bow  a  water  driDber« 
'  sat  by  us/ 

One  does  not  (Mscover,  in  such  anecdotes  as  these,  what 
honest  though  somewhat  dry  Joe  Warton  calls  Goldsmith's 
solemn  coxcombry*  But  be  ' '  BoswelFs  effulgence  in 
that  kind>  any  lesser  light  co 
Even  to  the  Great  Commoner  hii 
able  seclusion  all  London  had  i 
who  at  lengthy  with  little  i 
mystery,  had  reappeared  in  tt 
he  now  reaolved,  before  leavi 
Corsican  Paoli  was  the  card  to  |  ay  for  this  mighty  Pain ; 
and  already  he  had  sent  mysterious  Lutimation  of  eer^n 
news  of  the  stniggling  patriot^  of  the  illustrious  Paoli, 
which  he  desired  to  communicate  to  ^  the  prime  minister 
^  of  the  brave,  the  secretary  of  freedom  and  of  spirit/ 
Wonder  reigned  at  the  Club  when  they  found  the  inter* 
view  granted,  and  inextinguishable  laughter  when  they 
heard  of  the  interview  itself.  Profiting  by  Rousseau's 
Armenian  example,  Boa  well  went  in  Corsican  robes,  '  He 
'  came  in  the  Corsican  dress/  says  Lord  BuchaHj  who  was 
preseut ;  '  and  Mr,  Pitt  smiled ;  but  received  him  very 
^  graciously,  in  his  pompous  manner/  It  was  an  ad> 
vantage  the  young  Scot  followed  up ;  very  soon  inflicting 
on  Pitt  a  brief  history  of  himself.  He  described  his  general 
love  of  great  people,  and  how  that  Mr.  Pittas  character  in 
particular  had  filled  many  of  his  best  hours  with  what  he 
oddly  called  ^  that  noble  admiration  whieh  a  disinterested 
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'  soul  can  enjoy  in  the  bower  of  philosophy.'  He  told  him 
he  was  going  to  publish  an  account  of  Corsica^  and  of 
Faoli^s  gallant  efforts  against  the  tyrant  Genoese.  He 
added  that  to  please  his  father,  '  one  of  our  Scots  judges/ 
he  had  himself  studied  law,  and  was  now  fairly  entered  to 
the  bar.  And  he  concluded  thus.  '  I  begin  to  like  it.  I 
*  can  labour  hard :  I  feel  myself  coming  forward  :  and  I 
'  hope  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  Could  you  find  time  to 
'  honour  me  now  and  then  with  a  letter  ?*  To  no  wiser 
a  man  than  this,  it  should  be  always  kept  in  mind,  pos- 
terity became  chiefly  indebted  for  its  laugh  at  Goldsmith's 
literary  vanities,  social  absurdities,  and  so-called  self- 
important  ways. 

With  Pitt's  re-appearance  had  meanwhile  been  con- 
nected another  event  of  not  less  mighty  consequence.  On 
the  day  (the  14th  of  January)  when  he  rose  to  support 
Conway's  repeal  of  the  American  stamp  act,  and  to  resist 
his  accompanying  admission  that  such  an  act  was  not 
void  in  itself;  when,  in  answer  to  Nugent's  furious  de- 
nunciation of  rebellious  colonies,  he  rejoiced  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  resisted,  and  affirmed  that  colonies  unre- 
presented could  not  be  taxed  by  parliament ;  Burke  took 
his  seat,  by  an  arrangement  with  Lord  Verney,  for 
Wendover  borough.  A  fortnight  later  he  made  his  first 
speech,  and  divided  the  admiration  of  the  house  with 
Pitt  himself.  Afterward,  and  with  increased  effect,  he 
spoke  again ;  Pitt  praising  him,  and  telling  his  friends  to 
set  proper  value  on  ^  the  acquisition  they  had  made : ' 
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and  when  the  struggle  for  the  repeal  was  over,  after  the 
last  victorious  di\ision  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  Pebrviaryj  and  Pitt  and  Conway  came  out  amid 
the  huzzaings  of  the  crowded  lobby,  where  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  kingdom  whom  this  great  question  so  ritally 
affected  had  '  till  almost  a  Tjvinter^s  return  of  light  ^  tremb- 
lingly awaited  the  decisiouj  Burke  stood  at  their  aide, 
and  received  share  of  the  same  shouts  and  benedictions. 

Extraordinary  news  for  the  Club,  ail  this  ;  and  again  the 
excelleirt  Hawkins  is  in  a  state  of  wonder.  '  Sir/  ex- 
claimed Johnson,  '  there  is  no  wonder  at  all.  We  who 
'  know  Mr.  Burke,  know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first 
'  men  in  the  coimtry/  But  he  had  regrets  with  which 
to  sober  this  admission.  He  disUked  the  Rockingham 
party,  and  was  zealous  for  attendance  at  the  Club.  '  We 
'  have  the  loss  of  Burke's  company/  he  complained  to 
Langton,    ^  since  he   has  been   engaged    in   the   public 

*  business.'  Yet  he  caonot  help  adding  (it  was  the^  first 
letter  he  had  writtten  to  Langton  from  his  new  study 
in  Johnson's  Court,  which  he  thinks  Mooks  vei^  pretty  * 
about  him)  that  it  is  well  so  great  a  man  by  nature  as 
Burke^  should  be  expected  soon  to  attain  civil  greatness. 

*  He  has  gained  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any  man  at 
'his  first  appearance  ever  gained  before.  His  speeches 
^  have  filled  the  town  with  wonder/ 

Ten  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  came  out  an 
advertisement  in  the  Si*  James's  Chronick,  which  affecW 
the  town  with  neither  wonder  nor  curiosityi  though  not 
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without  matter  for  both  to  the  members  of  the  Club. 
'  In  a  few  days  will  be  published/  it  said^  '  in  two 
'  volumes^  twelves^  price  six  shillings  bound,  or  five  shil- 
'  lings  sewed,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  A  tale,  supposed 
*  to  be  written  by  himself.  Printed  for  F.  Newbery  at  the 
'  Crown  in  Paternoster  Bow.'  This  was  the  manuscript 
story  sold  to  Newbery's  nephew  fifteen  months  before; 
and  it  seems  impossible  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the 
bookseller's  delay.  Johnson  says  that  not  till  now  had 
the  Traveller's  success  made  the  publication  worth  while ; 
but  eight  months  were  passed,  even  now,  since  the  Traveller 
had  reached  its  fourth  edition.  We  are  left  to  conjecture ; 
and  the  most  likely  supposition  will  probably  be  that  the 
delay  was  consequent  on  business  arrangements  between  the 
younger  and  elder  Newbery.  Goldsmith  had  certainly  not 
claimed  the  interval  for  any  purpose  of  retouching  his  work, 
and  can  hardly  have  failed  to  desire  speedy  publication  for 
what  had  been  to  him  a  labour  of  love  as  rare  as  the  Traveller 
itself.  But  the  elder  Newbery  may  have  interposed  some 
claim  to  a  property  in  the  novel,  and  objected  to  its 
appearance  contemporaneously  with  the  Traveller,  He 
often  took  part  in  this  way  in  his  nephew's  affairs ;  and 
thus,  for  a  translation  of  a  French  book  on  philosophy 
which  the  nephew  published  after  the  Vicar,  and  which 
Goldsmith  at  this  very  time  was  labouring  at,  we  find, 
from  the  summer  account  handed  in  by  the  elder  New- 
bery, that  the  latter  had  himself  provided  the  payment. 
He  gave  Goldsmith  twenty  pounds  for  it;   and  had  also 
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advanced  kim,  at  about  the  time  when  the  Vicar  was  piit 
in  hand  {it  was  printed  at  Salisbury,  and  was  nearly  three 
months  in  passing  through  the  press),  the  sum  of  elevea 
guineas  on  his  own  promissory  note.  The  impres^on  of  a 
common  interest  between  the  bcK^tsellers  is  confirmed  by 
what  I  find  appended  to  all  ]  [r.  Francis  Newbcry's 
advertisements  of  the  novel  in  the  various  papers  of  the 
day  (*  of  whom  may  be  had  T7te  FraveUer  or  a  Flrosped 
'  of  Society,  a  poem  by  Doctor  Goldsmith*  Price  I».  6rf/) ; 
and  it  seems  ftirther  to  strengthen  the  snrmise  of  Mr,  John 
Newbcry's  connection  with  the  book,  that  he  is  himself 
niched  into  it.  He  is  introduced  as  the  philanthropie 
bcKjkseller  in  St,  Paulas  Churchyard,  who  had  written  so 
many  little  hooks  for  children  {^  he  called  himself  their 
'  friend,  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind ') ;  and  as 
having  published  for  the  Vicar  against  the  Deuterogamista 
of  the  age. 

So  let  him  continue  to  live  with  the  "Wliistonian  contro- 
versy; for  the  good  Doctor  Frimrosej  that  courageous 
monogamist^  has  made  both  immortal.  No  book  upoti 
record  has  obtained  a  wider  popularity,  and  none  is  more 
^^  likely  to  endure.  One  who  on  the  day  of  its  appearance 
had  not  left  the  nursery,  but  who  grew  to  be  a  popular  poet 
and  a  man  of  fine  wit,  and  who  happily  still  survives  with 
the  experience  of  the  seventy  years  over  which  his  pleasures 
of  memory  extend,  remarked  lately  to  the  present  writer, 
that,  of  all  the  books  which,  through  the  fitful  changes 
of  three  general  ions,  he  had  seen  ri§e  and  fall,  the  charm 
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of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  had  alone  continued  as  at  first ; 
andj  could  he  revisit  the  world  after  an  interval  of  many 
more  generations,  he  should  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undimin- 
ished. Such  is  the  reward  of  simplicity  and  truth,  and  of 
not  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  critical  judgment  should 
be  here  gone  into,  of  the  merits  or  the  defects  of  this 
charming  tale.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  We  read  it  in  youth  and  in  age.  We  return 
to  it,  as  Walter  Scott  has  said,  again  and  again ;  '  and  we 
*  bless  the  memory  of  an  aiithor  who  contrives  so  well  to 
'  reconcile  us  to  human  nature.'  With  its  ease  of  style,  its 
turns  of  thought  so  whimsical  yet  wise,  and  the  huiA)ur 
and  wit  which  sparkle  freshly  through  its  narrative,  we 
have  all  of  us  profitably  amused  the  idle  or  the  vacant 
hour ;  from  year  to  year  we  have  had  its  tender  or  mirth- 
ful incidents,  its  forms  so  homely  in  their  beauty,  its 
pathos  and  its  comedy,  given  back  to  us  from  the  can- 
vas of  our  Wilkies,  Newtons,  and  Stothards,  our  LesUes, 
Maclises,  and  Mulreadys :  but  not  in  those  graces  of  style, 
or  even  in  that  home-cherished  gallery  of  famiUar  faces, 
can  the  secret  of  its  extraordinary  fascination  be  said  to 
consist.  It  lies  nearer  the  heart.  A  something  which 
has  found  its  way  there;  which,  while  it  amused,  has 
made  us  happier ;  which,  gently  inweaving  itself  vdth  our 
habits  of  thought,  has  increased  our  good  humour  and 
charity ;  which,  insensibly  it  may  be,  has  corrected  wilful 
impatiences  of  temper,  and  made  the  world's  daily  acci- 
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dents  easier  and  kinder  to  ns  aU  t  somewhat  thus  should 
be  expressed,  I  thinks  the  charm  of  the  Vicar  4jf  ll'ojb- 
fieU.  It  is  our  first  pure  example  of  the  simple  domestic 
novel.  Though  wide  as  it  was  various^  and  most  minutely  m 
well  as  broadly  marked  with  pai  iioU|  incident^  and  chi*^ 
racteTj  the  field  sidected  by  KLeiardBOiij  Fidditigi  and 
Smollett  for  the  exercise  of  their  genius  aad  display  of 
their  powers,  had  hardly  included  this.  Nor  m  it  likely 
that  Gk>jdsmith  would  himself  have  chosen  it^  if  his  leading 
object  had  been  to  write  a  book»  Rather  as  a  refuge  from 
the  writing  of  books  was  this  hook  undertaken.  Simple 
to  very  baldness  are  the  materials  employed.  But  he  threw 
int^the  midst  of  them  his  own  nature;  his  actual  experience; 
the  suifering,  disci pliaej  and  sweet  emotioUj  of  his  che- 
quered life ;  and  so  made  them  a  lesson  and  a  delist  to 
all  men. 

Good  predominant  over  eWl,  is  briefly  the  purpose  and 
moral  of  the  little  story.  It  is  designed  to  show  us  that 
patience  in  suffering,  that  persevering  reliance  on  the  pro- 
vidence of  Godj  that  quiet  labour,  cheerful  endeavour,  and 
an  indulgent  forgiveness  of  the  faults  and  iofirmities  of 
others,  are  the  eaty  and  certain  means  of  pleasure  in  this 
world,  and  of  turning  pain  to  noble  uses.  It  is  designed 
to  show  us  that  the  heroism  and  self*denial  needed  for  the 
duties  of  life,  arc  not  of  the  superhuman  sort ;  that  they 
may  co-exist  with  many  follies,  with  some  simple  weak- 
nesses, with  many  harmless  vanities;  and  that  in  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  near  and  remote,  in  its  progress 
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through  worldly  content  to  final  happiness^  the  humblest  of 
men  have  their  place  assigned  them^  and  their  part  allotted 
them  to  play. 

There  had  been^  in  light  amusing  fiction^  no  such  scene 
as  that  where  Doctor  Primrose,  surrounded  by  the  mocking 
felons  of  the  gaol  into  which  his  villainous  creditor  has 
thrown  him,  finds  in  even  those  wretched  outcasts  a 
common  nature  to  appeal  to,  minds  to  instruct,  sympathies 
to  bring  back  to  virtue,  souls  to  restore  and  save.  *  In  less 
'  than  a  fortnight  I  had  formed  them  into  something  social 
^and  humane.'  Into  how  many  hearts  may  this  have 
planted  a  desire  which  had  as  yet  become  no  man's  care ! 
Not  yet  had  Howard  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  prison, 
Romilly  was  but  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  and  Elizabeth 
Fry  had  not  been  bom.  In  Goldsmith's  day,  as  for  cen- 
turies before  it,  the  gaol  existed  as  the  gallows'  portal :  it 
was  crime's  high  school,  where  Law  presided  over  the 
science  of  law-breaking,  and  did  its  best  to  spread  guilt 
abroad.  This  prison,  says  Doctor  Primrose,  makes  men 
guilty  where  it  does  not  find  them  so  :  'it  encloses  wretches 
'  for  the  commission  of  one  crime,  and  returns  them,  if 
'  returned  aUve,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of  thousands.' 
With  what  consequence?  'New  vices  call  for  fresh 
'restraints;  penal  laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
'  rich,  are  laid  upon  the  poor ;  and  all  our  paltriest  pos- 
'  sessions  are  hung  round  with  gibbets.'  It  scares  men 
now  to  be  told  of  what  no  man  then  took  heed.  Delibe- 
rate murders  were  committed  by  the  State.     It  was  but 
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four  years  after  this  that  the  Govermnent  which  had  re- 
duced a  young  wife  to  beggary  by  pressing  her  husboiid 
to  sea,  sentenced  her  to  death  for  entering  a  draper's  abopi 
taking  eomc  coarse  linen  off  the  counter,  and  laying  it 
down  again  as  the  shopman  gazed  at  her ;  listened  un- 
moved to  a  defence  which  might  have  penetrated  stone, 
that  ina&muchj  since  her  husband  was  stolen  from  her,  she 
had  had  do  bed  to  He  upon,  nothing  to  clothe  her  children, 
nothing  to  give  them  to  cat^  perhaps  she  might  have  done 
something  wrong,  for  she  hardly  knew  what  she  did ;  and 
finally  sent  her  to  Tyburn,  with  her  infant  sucking  at  her 
breast.  Not  without  reason  did  Horace  Walpole  call  the 
country  ^  one  great  shambles/  Hardly  a  Monday  pas^ 
that  was  not  Black  Monday  at  Newgate.  An  execution 
came  round  as  regularly  as  any  other  weekly  show ;  and 
when  it  was  that  ^  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men  executed,* 
whereof  Bos  well  makes  more  than  one  mention,  the  interest 
was  of  course  the  greater,  I^Ien  not  otherwise  hardened, 
found  here  a  debasing  dehght.  George  Selwyn  parsed 
as  much  time  at  Tyburn  as  at  White's ;  and  Sir.  Boswell 
had  a  special  suit  of  execution  black,  to  make  a  decent  appear- 
ance near  the  scaffold*  Not  uncalled  for,  thereforCj  though 
solitary  and  as  yet  unheeded,  was  the  warning  of  the  good 
Doctor  Primrose*  Nay,  not  uncalled  for  is  it  now,  though 
eighty  years  have  passed.  Do  not,  he  said,  draw  the  cords  of 
society  so  hard,  that  a  con\iilsion  must  come  to  burst  them ; 
do  not  cut  away  wretches  as  useless,  before  you  have  tried 
their  utility ;   make  law  the  protector,  not  the  t}Tant  of 
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the  people.  You  will  then  find  that  creatures^  whose 
souls  are  held  as  dross^  want  only  the  hand  of  a  refiner; 
and  that  'very  little  blood  will  serve  to  cement  our  security.' 
Resemblances  have  been  founds  and  may  be  admitted  to 
exists  between  Charles  Primrose  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams. 
They  arose  from  kindred  genius;  and  from  the  manly 
habit  which  Fielding  and  Goldsmith  shared^  of  discerning 
what  was  good  and  beautiful  in  the  homeliest  aspects  of 
humanity.  In  the  Parson's  saddle-bag  of  sermons  would 
hardly  have  been  found  this  prison  sermon  of  the  Vicar ; 
and  there  was  in  Mr.  Adams  not  only  a  capacity  for  beef 
and  puddings  but  for  beating  and  being  beaten^  which 
would  ill  have  consisted  with  the  simple  dignity  of  Doctor 
Primrose.  But  unquestionable  learnings  unsuspecting 
simplicity^  amusing  traits  of  credulity  and  pedantry^  and 
a  most  Christian  purity  and  benevolence  of  hearty  are  com- 
mon to  both  these  master-pieces  of  English  fiction ;  and 
are  in  each  with  such  exquisite  touch  discriminated^  as  to 
leave  no  possible  doubt  of  the  originality  of  either.  Any- 
thing like  the  charge  of  imitation  is  preposterous.  Field- 
ing's friend,  Young,  sat  for  the  Parson,  as  in  Goldsmith's 
father,  Charles,  we  have  seen  the  original  of  the  Vicar; 
and  as  long  as  Nature  pleases  to  imitate  herself,  will  such 
simple-hearted  spirits  reveal  kindred  with  each  other.  At 
the  same  time,  and  with  peculiar  mastery.  Art  vindicates 
in  such  cases  her  power  and  skill ;  and  the  general  truth 
of  resemblance  is  after  all  perceived  to  be  much  less 
striking  than  the  local  accidents  of  di£ference.     Does  it 
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not  well  nigh  seem  incredible,  indeed,  comparing  the  tone 
of  style  and  incident  in  the  two  etoricB^  that  a  space  of 
twenty  years  shonld  have  comprised  Joseph  Andrews  and 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield? 

little^  it  must  be  confessed^  had  past  experieDce  in  fiction, 
from  the  days  of  De  Foe  to  these  of  Smollett^  prepared  the 
age  for  a  simple  novel  of  English  domestic  life.  Least  of  all 
for  that  picture,  so  purely  and  delicately  shaded,  of  the  VicaPj 
in  his  character  of  pastor,  of  parent,  and  of  husband ;  of 
his  helpmate,  with  her  motherly  cxmrnng  and  housewifely 
prudence^ '  loving  and  respecting  him,  but  at  the  dietates  of 
^  maternal  vanity  counterplotting  his  wisest  schemes ; '  of 
both,  with  their  children  around  them,  their  quiet  labour 
and  domestic  happiness  i  which  "Walter  Scott  declares  to 
be  without  a  parallel,  in  all  his  novel- reading,  as  a  fire- 
side picture  of  perfect  beauty.  It  may  be  freely  admitted 
that  there  are  many  grave  faults,  some  improbabilities,  some 
•  even  palpable  absurdities,  in  the  construction  of  the  story. 
Goldsmith  knew  this.  '  'Hiere  are  a  hundred  faults  in  this 
'  thing,'  he  said,  in  his  brief  advertisement  to  it ;  '  and  a 
*  hundred  things  might  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties. 
'  But  it  is  needless.'  (His  meaning  is,  that  to  make  beau^ 
ties  out  of  faults,  be  the  proof  ever  so  Ruccessful,  does  not 
mend  the  matter).  '  A  book  may  be  amusing  with 
^  numerous  errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull  without  a  single 
'  absurdity.'  He  rested,  with  well  grounded  faith,  on  the 
vital  reaUty  of  his  characters.  It  is  wonderful  with  what 
nice    variety  the   family   likeness   of   each    Primrose   is 
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preserved,  and  how  little  the  defects  of  the  story  interfere 
with  any  of  them.  Cannot  one  see  that  there  is  a  pro- 
priety, an  eternal  fitness^  in  even  the  historical  family 
picture  ?  Those  rosy  Flamhorougb  girls,  who  do  nothing 
hut  flaunt  in  red  top-knotSj  hunt  the  slipper,  bum  nuts, 
play  tricks,  dance  country  dances,  and  scream  with  laugh- 
ter i  who  have  not  the  least  idea  of  high  hfe  or  high-hved 
company,  or  such  fashionable  topics  as  pictures,  taste, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  musical-glasses :  bow  should  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  have  any  other  notion  or  desire  than 
just  to  be  painted  in  their  red  top-knots,  each  holding 
an  orange  ?  But  Olivia  Primrose  !  who  to  her  mother's 
knowledge  has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  every  mibject, 
and  is  very  well  skilled  in  controversy;  who  has  read 
Thwackum  and  Square's  disputes  in  Tom  Joms^  the 
argument  of  man  Friday  and  his  master  in  Rolnfison 
Crmoe^  and  the  dialogues  in  Relif/ious  Courtship : 
is  it  not  somehow  quite  as  much  in  character  with  ths* 
flighty  vivacity  of  this  ambitious  little  Livy,  that  she  should 
wish  to  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon  sitting  upon  a  bank  of 
flowers,  dressed  in  a  green  Joseph  richly  laced  with  gold, 
a  whip  in  her  band  and  the  young  Squire  as  Alexander 
the  Great  lying  captive  at  her  feet ;  as  it  certainly  suits 
the  more  sober  simplicity  and  prudent  good  sense  of  her 
aister  Sophy^  to  figure  in  the  same  composition  m  a 
shepherdess^  with  as  many  sheep  as  the  painter  can  put 
in  for  nothing  ?  Mrs,  Beborab  Primrose  triumphing  in 
her  lamb's-wool  and  gooseberry-wine,  and  claiming  to  be 


represented  as  the  Mother  of  Love  with  plenty  of  diamonds 
in  her  hair  and  stomacher,  is  at  first  a  little  startling  i 
but  it  admits  of  an  eseellent  mtraduction  of  honest  old 
Dick  and  chubby  little  Bill  by  way  of  Cupids ;  and  to 
what  conceivable  creature  so  much  in  need  as  Venua  of 
conversion  to  Monogamy^  could  the  Vicar  ^  in  his  gowa 
^  and  band?  have  presented  bis  books  on  the  Whistonian 
controversy  ?  There  remains  only  Moses  to  complete  the 
master-piece ;  and  is  not  his  ^  hat  and  white  feather ' 
typical  of  both  his  argumcnta  and  his  bargain Sj  his  sale  of 
Dobbin  the  colt  and  his  purchase  of  the  gross  of  green 
spectacles  ?  The  simple,  credulousj  generouSj  inoSensiTe 
family  hah  its,  are  common  to  aU ;  but  in  each  a  separate 
identity  is  yet  as  broadly  marked,  as  in  the  Amazon^  the 
Yenusj  or  the  Shepbcrdessj  of  the  immortal  family  picture. 
Still  J  from  all  that  touches  and  di\'erts  us  in  these  harm^ 
less  vanities  of  the  delightful  groups  we  return  to  the 
primal  source  of  what  has  given  this  glorious  little  story 
its  unequalled  popularity.  It  is  not  simply  that  a  happy  fire- 
side is  depicted  there,  but  that  it  is  one  over  which  calamity 
and  sorrow  can  only  cast  the  most  temporary  shade^  In  bis 
deepest  distress^  the  Vicar  has  but  to  remember  how  much 
kinder  Heaven  is  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves,  and  how  few 
are  the  misfortunes  of  Nature's  makings  to  i^cover  his 
cheerful  patience.  There  never  was  a  book  in  which 
indulgence  and  charity  made  virtue  look  so  lustrous.  No- 
body is  straight-laced :  if  we  except  Miss  Carolina  WileU 
mina  Amelia  Skeggs,  whose  pretensions  are  summed  up 
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ill  BurcheFs  noble  monosyllable,  '  Virtue,  niy  dear  Lady 
^  Blameyj  virtue  is  worth  any  price ;  but  where  is  that  to 
^be  found  ?^  ^  Fudge.*  Whtn  worldly  reverses  visit 
the  good  Doctor  Primrose,  they  are  of  les&  account  than 
the  equanimity  they  cannot  deprive  him  of  j  than  the 
belief  in  good  to  which  they  only  give  wider  scope  i  than 
the  happiness  which  even  in  its  worldliest  sense  they 
ultimately  strengthen,  by  enlarged  activity,  and  bcreased 
necessity  for  labour.  It  is  only  when  Btruck  through  the 
aides  of  his  children,  that  for  an  instant  his  faith  gives  way. 
Most  lovely  is  the  pathos  of  that  scene  j  m  briefly  and 
beautifully  told.  The  little  family  at  night  are  gathered 
round  a  ebarniing  tire,  telling  stories  of  the  past,  laying 
acheniea  for  the  future,  and  listening  to  Moses^a  thoughtful 
opinion  of  matters  and  things  in  general,  to  the  effect 
that  all  things,  in  his  judgmentj  go  on  veiy  well,  and  that 
he  has  just  been  thinkings  when  sister  Livy  is  married  to 
Farmer  Williams  they  -11  get  the  loan  of  his  cyder  press 
and  brewing-tubs  for  nothing.  The  best  gooseberry-wine 
has  been  this  night  much  in  request.  '  Let  us  have  one 
'bottle  more,  Deborah,  my  life/  says  the  Vicar;  'and 
*  Moses,  give  us  a  good  song.  But  where  is  my  darling 
'  Olivia  7  '  Little  Dick  comes  running  in,  '  0  papa, 
'  papa,  she  is  gone  from  us,  she  is  gone  from  us,  my 
'  sister  Livy  is  gone  from  us  for  ever  I  ^  '  Gone,  child !  ^ 
'  Yes,  she  is  gone  off  with  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise, 
^  and  one  of  them  kissed  her,  and  said  he  would  die  for 
'  her  I  and  she  cried  very  much,  and  was  for  coming  back ; 
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'bttt  he  persaaded  lier  agaiJi,  and  she  went  into  the 
'  chaise,  and  said,  O  what  unii  m^  p^or  papa  da  wkem 
'Ae  knows  I  am  undone!^  'Now  then,  my  childreD^ 
'  go  and  he  miserable ;  for  we  shall  never  enjoy  one  hour 
'more;^  and  the  old  man^  struck  to  the  heartj  cannot 
help  cursing  the  seducer.  But  Moses  is  miodful  of  happicf 
teachings  and  with  a  loving  aimphdty  rebukem  hia  &thcr« 
*  You  should  he  my  mother^s  comforter,  sitj  and  yon  in* 
'  crease  her  pain.  You  should  not  have  curst  him,  \^llaiti 
'  as  he  is/  '  I  did  not  curse  him,  childj  did  I  ?'  '  In- 
'  deed,  sir,  you  did ;  you  curst  him  twice/  '  Then  may 
'  Heaven  forgive  me  and  him  if  I  did/  Charity  resumes 
its  place  in  his  heart ;  with  forgiveness,  happiness  half 
visits  him  again;  by  kindly  patience^  even  Deborah^s 
reproaches  are  subdued  and  stayed ;  he  takes  back  with 
moat  affecting  tenderness  his  penitent  child ;  and  the 
voices  of  all  his  children  are  heard  once  more  in  their  simple 
concert  on  the  honey-suckle  bank*  We  feel  that  it  is  better 
than  cursings  and  are  even  content  that  the  rascally 
young  Squire  should  have  time  and  hope  for  a  sort  of  shabby 
repentance,  and  be  allowed  the  intermediate  comfort  (it 
seemi  after  all,  one  hardly  knows  why  or  wherefore,  the 
most  appropriate  thing  he  can  do)  of  *  blowing  the  French 
^  bora/  Mr*  Abraham  Adams  has  infinite  claims  on 
respect  and  love,  nor  ever  to  be  forgotten  are  his  groana 
over  Wilson*a  worldly  narrative,  his  sermon  on  vanityj  bis 
manuscript  iEschylus,  hia  noble  independence  to  Lady 
Booby,  and  his  grand  rebuke  to  Peter  Pounce :  but  he  is 
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put  to  00  such  trial  as  this  whicli  has  been  illustrated  here, 
and  which  sets  before  us,  with  such  blended  grandeur^  sim- 
plicity^ and  pathos,  the  Christian  heroism  of  the  loving 
father,  and  forgiving  anihassador  of  God  to  man. 

It  was  not  an  age  of  particular  earnestness,  this  Home 
and  Walpole  age :  but  no  one  can  be  in  earnest  himself 
without  in  some  degree  affecting  others.  '  I  remember  a 
'  passage  in  the  Vicar  of  fVakefield/  said  Johnson,  a  few 
years  after  its  author's  death, '  which  Goldsmith  was  after* 
'  wards  fool  enough  to  expunge.  /  do  not  Ime  a  man 
^  who  is  zealou-g  for  not  kin ff, '  The  words  were  Httle, 
since  the  feeling  was  retained;  for  the  very  basis  of  the 
little  tale  was  a  sincerity  and  zeal  for  many  things.  This 
indeed  it  was,  which,  while  all  the  world  were  admiring  it 
for  its  mirth  and  sweetness,  its  bright  and  happy  pictures, 
its  simultaneous  movement  of  the  springs  of  laughter  and 
tears,  gave  it  a  rarer  value  to  a  more  select  audience,  and 
connected  it  with  not  the  least  memorable  anecdote  of 
modern  literary  history.  It  had  been  published  little 
more  than  four  years,  when  two  Germans  whose  names 
became  afterwards  world-famous,  one  a  student  at  that 
time  in  his  twentieth,  the  other  a  graduate  in  his  twenty- 
tiflh  year,  met  in  the  city  of  Strasburg,  The  younger, 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  a  law-scholar  of  the  University 
with  a  passion  for  literature,  sought  knowledge  from  the 
elder,  Johann  Gottfried  Herder,  for  the  course  on  which 
he  was  moved  to  enter.  Herder,  a  severe  and  masterly 
though  somewhat  cynical  critic,  laughed  at  the  likings  of 
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the  young  aspirant,  and  roused  hbn  to  other  aspiration. 
Producing  a  German  translation  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^ 
he  read  it  out  aloud  to  Goethe  in  a  manner  wkich 
peculiar  to  him ;  and  bb  the  incidents  of  the  little  stoiy 
came  forth  in  his  serious  simple  voices  in  one  unmoved 
nnaltering  tone  {'  just  as  if  nothing  of  it  was  present  before 
'  himj  but  all  was  only  historical ;  as  if  the  shadows  of  this 
'  poetic  creation  did  not  affect  him  in  a  life-like  manner, 
'  but  only  glided  gently  by  ^),  a  new  ideal  of  letters  and  of 
life  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  Years  passed  on  ;  and 
while  that  younger  student  raised  up  and  re-estabhsbed 
the  literature  of  bis  country^  and  came  at  last,  in  his 
prime  and  iu  his  age,  to  be  acknowledged  for  the  wisest  of 
modern  men,  he  never  ceased  throughout  to  confess  what 
he  owed  to  those  old  evenings  at  Strasburg,  The  strength 
which  can  conquer  circumstance ;  the  happy  wisdom  of  irony 
which  elevates  itself  above  every  object,  above  fortune  and 
misfortune,  good  and  evil,  death  and  life,  and  attains  to 
the  possession  of  a  jioetical  world  \  first  visited  Goethe  in 
the  tone  with  which  Goldsmith^s  tale  is  told.  The  fiction 
became  to  him  Ufe^s  first  reality^  in  country  clergymen 
of  Drusenheim  there  started  up  Vicars  of  Wakefield ;  for 
Olivias  and  Sophias  of  Msace,  first  love  fluttered  at  his 
hei^  j  and  at  every  stage  of  his  illustrious  after-career,  its 
impression  still  vividly  recurred  to  him.  He  remembered 
it,  when,  at  the  height  of  his  worldly  honour  and  success, 
he  made  his  written  Life  ('  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  ^) 
record  what  a  blessing  it  had  been  to  him ;  he  had  not 
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forgotten  it^  when^  some  seventeen  years  ago^  standings 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  on  the  very  hrink  of  the  grave, 
he  told  a  friend  that  in  the  decisive  moment  of  mental 
development  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  had  formed  his 
education,  and  that  he  had  lately,  with  unabated  delight, 
'  read  the  charming  book  again  from  beginning  to  end, 
'  not  a  Uttle  affected  by  the  lively  recollection '  how  much 
he  had  been  indebted  to  the  author  seventy  years  before. 

Goldsmith  was  unconscious  of  this  exalted  tribute.  He 
died  as  ignorant  of  Herder's  friendly  criticism,  as  of  the 
gratitude  of  Goethe.  The  little  book  silently  forced  its 
way.  No  noise  was  made  about  it,  no  trumpets  were 
blown  for  it.  The  St,  lames'  Chronicle  did  not  conde- 
scend to  notice  its  appearance.  It  was  left  to  the  patron- 
age of  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  the  London  Chronicle,  and 
papers  of  that  class ;  which  simply  informed  their  readers 
that  a  new  novel,  called  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  had  been 
published,  that  '  the  Editor  is  Doctor  Goldsmith,  who  has 
*  affixed  his  name  to  an  introductory  advertisement,'  and 
that  such  and  such  were  the  incidents  of  the  story. 
Several  columns  of  the  Evening  Post  and  the  Chronicle, 
between  the  dates  of  March  and  April,  were  filled  in  this 
way  with  bald  recital  of  the  plot ;  and  with  such  extracts 
as  the  prison  scene,  the  account  of  the  Primroses,  and  the 
brief  episode  of  Matilda :  but  in  the  way  of  praise  or  of 
criticism,  not  a  word  was  said.  Johnson,  as  I  have  remarked, 
took  little  interest  in  it  at  any  time  but  as  the  means  of 
getting  so  much  money  for  its  author ;  and  believing  that 
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'  Harry  Fielden '  (aa  he  called  him)  knew  nothing  but  the 
shell  of  life,  may  be  excused  for  thinking  the  Hear  a 
'  mere  fanciful  performance/  It  would  seem  that  none  of 
the  Club,  indeed,  excepting  Burke,  cared  much  about  it : 
and  one  may  read,  in  the  French  letters  of  the  time,  how 
perfectly  Madame  Riccoboni  agrees  with  her  friend  Garrick 
us  to  the  Uttle  to  be  learned  from  it ;  and  how  surprised 
the  lively  lady  is  that  the  Burkes  should  have  found  it 
pathetic,  or  be  able  to  approve  of  ita  arguments  in  favour 
of  thieves  and  outcasts*  Admiration,  nevcrthelesa,  gathered 
slowly  and  steadily  round  it;  a  second  edition  appeared 
on  the  5th  of  Junci  and  a  third  on  the  25th  of  Aogost ;  it 
reached  its  sixth  edition  in  the  year  of  its  writei^s  death ; 
and  he  had  lived  to  see  it  translated  into  several  continental 
languages,  though  not  to  receive  from  the  bookaellers  the 
least  addition  to  that  original  sorry  payment,  which  even 
Johnson  thought  'accidentally^  less  than  it  ought  to 
have  been.  In  the  very  month  when  the  second  edition 
was  issued,  a  bill  which  he  had  drawn  upon  Newbery,  for 
fifteen  guineas,  was  returned  dishonoured. 

He  had  his  accustomed  resource,  and  went  imcomplain- 
ingly  to  the  old  drudgery.  Pajne  the  bookseller  gave 
him  ten  guineas  for  compiling  a  duodecimo  volume  of 
*  Poertis  for  Young  Ladies.  In  three  parts  :  Devotiouali 
'  Moral,  and  Entertaining.*  It  was  a  respectable  selection 
of  pieces,  chiefly  from  Parncll,  Pope,  Thomson,  Addison, 
and  Collins ;  with  additions  of  less  importance  from  less 
eminent  hands,  and  some  of  tlie  occasional  verses  of  his 
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friend  Robert  Nagent.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  | 
been  in  this  book  *  for  young  ladies^  that  two  objection-  | 
able  pieces  by  Prior  were  inserted;  but  the  statement, 
though  sanctioned  by  Doctor  Percy,  is  incorrect.  It  was 
in  a  more  extensive  selection  of  Beauties  of  English  Poesy  y 
published  in  the  following  year,  and  for  the  compilation  j 
of  which  Griffin  the  bookseller  gave  him  fifty  poimds, 
that  he  made  that  questionable  choice  of  the  '  Ladle'  and 
'  Hans  Carvel,'  which  for  onoe  interdicted  from  general 
reading  a  book  with  his  name  upon  its  title-page.  It  was 
unlucky:  for  the  selection  in  other  respects,  making 
allowance  for  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  earlier 
English  poets,  was  a  good  one ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  its 
preface  and  brief  notices  of  the  pieces  quoted,  not  unde- 
serving of  what  he  claimed  generally  on  behalf  of  books  of 
the  kind  as  entitling  them  to  fair  reward.  'Judgment,' 
he  said, '  is  to  be  paid  for  in  such  selections ;  and  a  man 
'  may  be  twenty  years  of  his  life  cultivating  this  judgment.' 
But  he  has  also,  with  its  help,  to  be  mindful  of  changes 
in  the  public  taste,  to  which  he  may  himself  have  con- 
tributed. Nothing  more  frequent  than  these;  few  things 
so  sudden.  Staid  wives  will  shrink  with  abhorrence  in 
their  fortieth  autumn,  from  what  they  read  with  delight 
in  their  twentieth  summer ;  and  it  was  now  even  less  than 
twenty  years  since  that  faultless  'family  expositor,'  Doctor 
Doddridge  (as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  the  holy  divine), 
thought  it  no  sin  to  read  the  Wife  ofJffath's  Prologue  to 
young  Nancy  Moore,   and  take  his  share  in  the  laugh 
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it  raised.  Doctor  JohuBon  himself  had  not  forgotten  these 
waya  of  his  youth ;  and  amazed  Boswell,  some  ten  years 
later,  by  asBerting  that  Prior  was  a  lady*s  book^  and  that 
no  lady  was  ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  Ubrary* 

The  Doctor  could  hardly  have  taken  piirt  in  the  present 
luckless  selection,  however,  for  through  all  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  of  the  year  he  had  withdrawn  from 
his  old  haunts  and  friends,  and  taken  refuge  at  the 
Thrales\  For  the  latter,  happening  to  visit  him  in  John- 
eon's  Court  one  day  at  the  close  of  spring,  foimd  him  on 
his  knees  in  such  a  passion  of  morbid  melancholy,  be- 
seeching God  to  continue  to  him  the  use  of  his  under- 
standing, and  proclaiming  such  sins  of  which  he  supposed 
himself  guilty,  that  poor  sober  solid  Thraie  was  fain  to 
'  lift  up  one  hand  to  shut  his  mouthj^  and  the  worthy  pair 
bore  him  off,  by  a  sort  of  kindly  force,  to  tlieir  hospitable 
home.  With  chcerfulDcss,  health  returned  after  some 
few  months ;  and  Johnson  from  that  time,  says  Murphy^ 
became  almost  resident  in  the  family.  '  He  went  occa- 
'sionally  to  the  Club  in  Gerrard  Street,  but  his  head 
'  quarters  were  fixed  at  Streatham/  Goldsmith  had  rightly 
foreseen  how  ill  things  were  going  with  him,  when  not 
even  a  new  play  could  induce  him  to  attend  the  theatre. 

In  his  own  attendance  at  the  theatre  he  was  just  now 
more  zealous  than  ever,  and  had  doubtless  ^  assisted  *  at 
some  recent  memorable  nights  there.  When  all  the  world 
went  to  see  Rousseau,  for  example,  incUiding  the  king  and 
queen ;  when  their  majesties,  though  Garrick  exhibited  all 
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his  powers  in  Lusignan  and  Lord  Chalkstone,  looked  more 
at  the  philosopher  than  the  player ;  and  when  poor  Mrs. 
Garrick  who  had  exalted  him  on  a  seat  in  her  box  (rewarded 
for  her  pains  |)y  his  laughing  at  Ltisignan  and  crying  at 
Lord  Chalhtone,  not  understanding  a  word  of  either),  held 
him  back  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  all  night,  in  continual 
terror  that  he  would  tumble  over  the  front  of  the  box 
into  the  pit,  from  his  eager  anxiety  to  show  himself; 
(roldsmith  could  hardly  have  stayed  away.  Nor  is  he  likely 
to  have  been  absent  when  the  Drury  Lane  players  (with 
many  of  whom,  especially  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates,  he  had 
now  formed  acquaintance)  made  the  great  rally  for 
their  rival  fund;  and  in  defiance  of  his  outlawry, 
Wilkes  unexpectedly  showed  himself  in  the  theatre, 
more  bent  on  seeing  Garrick's  Kitely  than  keeping  faith 
with  the  ministry,  to  whom,  through  Burke,  he  had  the 
day  before  promised  to  go  back  to  Paris  more  secretly 
and  quickly  than  he  had  come  to  London.  Least  of 
all  could  Goldsmith  have  been  absent  when  the  last  new 
comedy  was  played,  of  which  all  the  town  was  talking 
still;  and  which  seems  to  have  this  year  turned  his 
thoughts  for  the  first  time  to  the  theatre,  with  serious 
intention  to  try  his  own  fortune  there. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage,  the  great  success  of  the 
year,  and  for  the  strength  and  variety  of  its  character 
deservedly  so,  had  been  the  joint  work  of  Colman  and  Gar- 
rick \  whose  respective  shares  in  its  authorship  have  been 
much  disputed,  but  now   seem   clear  and  ascertainable 
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enough*  The  id^  of  the  com^^  originated  with  ColmaHj 
as  he  was  looldng  at  the  fir^t  plate  in  Hogarth's  immortal 
Beries  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode ;  but  he  admits  that  it  was 
Garrick  who,  on  heing  taken  into  eonnselj  sugg^tcd  the 
iiiiportant  alteration  of  Hogarth^ 8  ^  proud  lord^  into  an 
amiable  old  ruin  of  a  fop,  descending  to  pin  his  noble 
decayed  skirts  to  the  froek  of  a  tradesman's  danghter^  but 
still  aspiiiDg  to  the  hopes  and  submittiiig  to  the  toils  of 
conquest^  which  gave  to  the  stage  its  favourite  Lord 
Ogleby.  These  leading  ideas  determined  on,  rough 
hints  for  the  construction  and  eooduct  of  the  plotj  of  which 
Colman's  was  made  pubUc  by  hta  son,  and  Garrick's  did 
not  see  the  light  till  the  other  day,  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  friends :  and  from  these  it  is  manifest  that,  in 
addition  to  what  Colman  in  his  letters  somewhat  scantly 
admits  to  have  been  Garrick^s  contrihuHons ;  namely,  the 
first  suggestion  of  Lord  Oglehp^  his  opening  levee  scene, 
and  the  fifth  act  which  be  closes  with  such  handsome 
gaUantry ;  the  practised  actor  had  mapped  out  more 
clearly  than  Colman,  though  he  may  not  have  written,  the 
other  principal  scenes  in  which  his  cho^n  character  was 
concerned.  What  he  submitted  for  the  interview  where 
the  antiquated  fop  supposes  Fann^  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  will  not  only  exhibit  this,  but  hereafter  help  us 
to  understand  some  disagreements  between  himself  and 
Goldsmith.  '  Pope,'  he  remarks,  putting  the  actor  always 
in  place  of  the  character,  '  resolves  to  open  her  heart  to 
^  Garrick,  and  tiy  to  bring  him  over  to  forgive  them. 
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'  O^rien  consents^  and  leaves  her  upon  seeing  Garrick 
'  come  smiling  along.  Enter  Glarrick.  He  smiling  and 
'  taking  every  word  from  the  girl  as  love  to  himself^  she 

*  hesitates;  faulters;  which  confirms  him  more  and  more : 
'  till  at  last  she  is  obliged  to  go  off  abruptly^  and  dare  not 
'  discover  what  she  intended ;  which  is  now  demonstrative 

*  to  Grarrick^  who  is  left  alone^  and  may  show  himself  in 
'  all  the  glory  of  his  character  in  a  soliloquy  of  vanity. 
'  He  resolves  to  have  the  girl,  and  break  the  hearts  of  the 
'  rest  of  the  female  world/  Powell  had  to  replace  (ySrien, 
however^  and  King  was  substituted  for  Glarrick,  before  the 
play  was  acted  j  and  out  of  the  latter  circumstance  arose  a 
coolness  between  the  friends  which  will  reappear  in  this  nar- 
rative. Colman  thought  Garrick's  surrender  of  Lord  Oglehy 
a  capricious  forfeiture  of  promise;  but  though  an  exception 
to  his  previous  withdrawal  from  all  new  parts  was  at  first 
intended  in  this  case,  he  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in 
changing  that  purpose.  The  new  character  was,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  an  enrichment  of  one  of  his  own  farces, 
assisted  by  a  farce  of  his  friend  Townley's ;  and  he  could 
himself  but  have  made  Lord  Ogleby  an  improved  Lord 
Chalkstone.  It  was  better  left  to  an  entirely  new  repre- 
sentative, and  King  justified  his  choice.  Golman's  sense 
of  injury  was,  nevertheless,  kept  carefully  alive  by  good- 
natured  friends;  and  when  Garrick,  some  time  after  the 
play's  production,  and  while  the  town  were  still  crowd- 
ing to  see  it,  wrote  in  triumph  to  his  coadjutor  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  rival  house  (*The  ministry  all  to  pieces! 
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^  Pitt,  they  say,  and  a  new  arrangement*  Beard  and  Co. 
'  going  positively  to  sell  their  patent  for  sixty  thousand 
'  pounds.  "Tis  true ;  but,  mum.  We  have  not  yet  discovered 
'  the  purchasers.  When  1  know,  you  shall  hear :  there  will 
'  be  the  de^il  to  do  *),  he  little  imagined  what  notions  he 
was  then  infusing  into  Colman^s  busy  discontented  brain. 
The  uncxanipled  success  of  their  comedy  had  seemed  in 
truth  to  have  as  thoroughly  reconciled  them,  as  it  had  un- 
settled poor  Goldsmith^s  thoughts,  and  driven  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  stage.  It  was  not  unnatural.  The  repu- 
tation of  his  later  writings,  bringing  him  into  occasional 
better  company,  had  tempted  him  to  habits  of  greater 
expense,  while  it  failed  of  the  means  to  keep  pace  T^dth  thenu 
His  accounts  with  Newbery  were  growing  more  and  more 
involved ;  an  unpaid  note  for  fifty  pounds,  which  he  had 
given  in  settlement  three  years  ago,  began  to  make  threat- 
ening re-appearance )  his  last  draft  upon  the  not  unfriendly 
but  cautious  bookseller,  though  for  only  eleven  guineas, 
had  been  dishonoured ;  and  ordinary  modes  of  extrica- 
tion seemed  more  difficult  and  distant  than  ever.  There 
was  hope  in  the  theatre.  AiLxiety  and  pain  he  knew  there 
would  also  be;  but  was  not  indisposed  to  risk  them. 
They  could  never  wholly  obscure  the  brighter  side.  No 
longer  might  the  Playhouse  be  called  the  sole  seat  of 
wit ;  nor  could  it  any  more  be  said,  as  in  Steele's  days,  to 
bear  as  important  relation  to  the  manners  as  the  Bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  nation  :  but  beside  the  tempting  profits 
of  an  '  author's  night,^  which,  with  any  reasonable  miecess, 
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could  hardly  average  less  than  from  three  to  four  hundred 
pounds^  there  was  nothing  to  make  the  town  half  bo  fond 
of  a  man^  even  yet^  as  a  successful  play.  It  had  been  the 
dream^  too^  of  his  own  earliest  ambition ;  and  though  his 
tragedy  had  gone  the  way  of  dreams^  he  had  now  a  surer 
and  not  untried  ground  to  build  upon^  of  humour^  cha> 
racter^  and  wit.   He  resolved  to  attempt  a  comedy. 

What^  meanwhile^  his  leisure  amusements  were^  since 
Johnson^s  withdrawal  to  the  Thrales  had  limited  their 
intercourse  even  at  (xerrard  Street^  may  be  worth  illustrat- 
ing by  occasional  little  anecdotes  of  the  time^  though  rather 
loosely  told.  He  had  joined  a  card  club^  at  the  Devil 
tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  where  very  moderate  whist  was 
played ;  and  where  the  members  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
intervals  of  their  favourite  game  with  practical  jokes  upon 
himself.  He  gave  a  guinea  instead  of  a  shilling,  one 
night,  to  the  driver  of  a  coach  (after  dining  with  Tom 
Davies) ;  and  the  following  night  a  fictitious  coachman 
presented  himself  to  restore  as  counterfeit  a  guinea.  It 
was  a  trick  to  prove  that  not  even  the  honesty  of  a 
hackney  coachman  would  be  too  startling  a  trial  for  Gold- 
smithes  credulity;  and,  as  anticipated,  the  gilded  coin 
was  taken  with  an  overflow  of  simple  thanks,  and  sub- 
sequent more  soUd  acknowledgment  of  the  supposed 
marvellous  honesty.  Other  incidents  tell  the  same  tale 
of  unsuspecting  odd  simplicity.  Doctor  Sleigh  of  Cork 
had  asked  him  to  be  kind  to  a  young  Irish  law  student, 
who  had  taken  chambers  near  his  own ;  known  afterwards 
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as  a  writer  for  the  newspaperi^  Foote's  biographer,  moi, 
frotn  the  title  of  a  poem  he  publisbed^  Conversation  Cooke; 
and  the  latter,  imited  to  apply  to  him  in  case  of  need, 
was  told  with  earnest  regrets  one  day,  in  answer  to  iome 
trifling  application^  that  he  was  reaUy  not  at  that  moment 
in  possession  of  a  guinea.  The  youth  turned  away  in 
distnut,  but  in  less  distress  than  Goldsnuth;  and  Fetuming 
late  to  his  own  chambers  that  nighty  foimd  a  difficulty  in 
getting  in.  Goldsmith  had  meanwhile  himself  bor- 
rowed the  money j  and  thrust  it,  i?vTapped  up  in  paper^ 
half  imdemeath  the  door*  Cooke  hurried  next  day  to 
thank  him,  and  tell  him  what  a  mercy  it  was  somebody 
else  had  not  laid  hold  of  it*  *  In  truths  my  dear  fellow/ 
said  Goldsmith,  '  I  did  not  think  of  that/  As  little  did 
he  trouble  himself  to  think,  when  a  French  adventurer 
went  to  him  towards  the  close  of  the  year  with  proposals 
for  a  History  of  England  in  French,  which  was  not  only 
to  be  completed  in  fifteen  volumes  at  the  cost  of  seven 
guineas  and  a  half,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  advance,  but  to 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  into  more  Mendly  relations  the 
men  of  letters  of  both  countries.  Goldsmith,  though  he 
had  been  fain  but  a  few  days  before  this,  for  the  hum^ 
ble  pa}inent  of  two  guineas,  to  write  Newbery  a  ■  Preface 
'to  Wiseman^s  Grammar/  had  no  mean  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  literature  in  regard  to  such  proposals  as  the 
Frenchman's,  and  now  indulged  it  at  a  thoughtless  cost* 
Straightway  he  gave  his  name^  impoverished  himself  by 
gi\iug  his  last  available  guinea,  and  in  the  Chevalier^s 
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advertisements^  jostling  the  names  of  crowned  heads  and 
ambassadors,  figured  as  the  'Author  of  the  Traveller/ 
Pleasanter  are  the  anecdotes  which  tell  of  his  love  for 
the  young,  and  anxiety  to  have  them  for  his  readers. 
It  was  matter  of  pride  to  one  with  as  gentle  a  spirit  and 
a  heart  as  wise  as  his  own,  the  late  Charles  Lamb,  to 
remember  that  the  old  woman  who  taught  him  his  letters, 
had  in  her  own  school  girl  days  been  patted  on  the  head 
by  Goldsmith.  Visiting  where  she  stayed  one  day,  he 
found  her  reading  the  Poems  for  Young  Ladies,  praised 
her  fondness  for  poetry,  and  sent  her  his  own  poem  to 
encourage  it.  The  son  of  Hoole,  Ariosto's  translator, 
remembered  a  similar  incident  in  his  father's  house. 
Other  amusing  traits  might  be  added,  strongly  resembling 
these.  Booksellers  would  get  him  to  recommend  books, 
misguiding  him  as  to  the  grounds  of  recommendation ;  and 
when  everybody  was  laughing  at  the  exaggerated  accounts 
of  Patagonians  nine  feet  high,  brought  home  by  Commo- 
dore Byron's  party,  Goldsmith  earnestly  protested  that  he 
had  talked  with  the  carpenter  of  the  commodore's  ship 
(a  '  sensible,  understanding  man,  and  I  believe  extremely 
'faithful'),  and  by  him  had  been  assured,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  of  the  truth  of  the  relation.  Nor  was  it 
altogether  romance,  though  the  honest  carpenter  made  the 
most  of  what  he  had  seen. 

The  eleventh  year  of  Goldsmith's  London  struggle  was 
now  coming  to  a  close,  amid  strange  excitement  and 
change.     What  Garrick  had  reported  of  the  ministry  in 
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tbe  summer  was  in  the  main  corr^t.  Though  it  had  not 
broken  to  pieces,  the  king  had  exploded  it ;  and  tbei^  wia 
Pitt  and  a  new  ^arrangement/  The  word  was  not  ill 
chosen.  Changes  of  ministry  were  now  brought  about 
without  the  eonilict  of  principles  or  party,  and  by  oo 
better  means  than  might  be  used  for '  arrangement '  of  the 
royal  bedchamber.  Lord  Rockingham  had  hardly  taken 
office  when  the  Bake  of  Cumberland'a  death  left  him 
defenceless  against  palace  intrigues ;  and  their  busy  fomen- 
tori,  the '  king's  frienda  ^  whom  Burke  has  gibbetted  in  his 
JTioughts  on  DiscontefUSj  very  speedily  destroyed  him.  His 
Stamp  Act  repeal  bill|  his  America  trading  bi!l|  his 
resolution  against  General  Warrants,  and  his  Seizure  of 
Papers'  bill,  were  the  signal  for  royal  favour  to  every 
creeping  placeman  who  opposed  them ;  and  on  the  failure 
of  the  latter  bill  Grafton  threw  up  his  office,  saying  Pitt 
alone  could  save  them.  Pittas  fame  m  well  as  peace 
would  have  profited,  had  he  consented  to  do  that.  But 
against  his  better  self,  the  king's  appeals  had  enlisted  his 
pride ;  and  he  had  not  strength,  amid  failing  health,  to 
conquer  the  impulse  of  vanity.  He  alone  of  all  men,  he 
was  told,  could  rally  the  people,  reunite  the  nobles,  and 
save  the  throne ;  he  alone,  the  king  wrote  to  himj  could 
^  destroy  all  party  distinctions,  and  restore  that  subor- 
'  din  at  ion  to  government  which  alone  can  preserv^e  that 
^inestimable  blessing,  liberty,  from  degenerating  into 
^  licentiousness/  A  wise  thing,  if  it  could  have  been 
accomplished ;  but  a  thing  that  was  never  even  seriously 
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intended.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view^  throughout  this 
miserable  conflict^  that  the  system  of  which  Oeorge  the 
Third  and  Lord  Bute  were  the  inventors  and  Bubb 
Dodington  the  apostle^  was  no  alliance  of  the  throne  with 
the  people^  but  subordination  of  everything^  including  the 
great  houses^  to  the  throne :  that  for  party,  the  king 
would  have  substituted  prerogative ;  for  faction,  despotism ; 
for  occasional  corruption  of  the  house  of  commons,  its 
entire  extinction  as  an  independent  house;  and,  for  the 
partial  evils  of  a  system  which  bound  men  firmly  together 
for  general  public  purposes,  though  it  strengthened  them 
sometimes  for  particular  selfish  ends,  the  universal  treachery 
and  falsehood  of  a  band  of  reptile  parasites,  acknowledging 
no  allegiance  but  at  the  palace  and  no  service  but  the 
king's.  No  man  better  than  Pitt  should  have  known  this ; 
yet  in  an  evil  hour  he  consented  to  be  prime  minister,  and 
to  name  himself  Earl  of  Chatham.  Rockingham  retired, 
with  hands  as  clean  as  when  he  entered  office;  without 
having  bribed  to  get  power,  or  intrigued  to  keep  it ;  without 
asking  for  honour,  place,  or  pension,  for  any  of  his  friends ; 
and  with  that  phalanx  of  friends  unbroken.  He  was  then, 
and  for  some  years  later,  the  only  minister  since  the 
king's  accession,  with  whom  Bute  had  not  secretly  tam- 
pered, or  whom  the  favourite  had  publicly  opposed ;  and 
the  one  great  fault  of  his  administration  had  sprung  from  a 
pedantry  of  honour.  He  thought  that,  in  taxing  America, 
the  legislature  had  committed  an  act  of  impolicy  and 
wrong;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  that 


legisktife  power  of  the  empire  was  not  supreme  over  tlie 
eolonies  within  its  rule,  and  that  it  was  not  adle  to  tax 
America!  as  to  commit  any  other  as  mad  injustice.  Surely, 
however,  the  very  act  to  repeal  the  wrong  acknowledged 
sufficiently  the  power  to  commit  it  y  and  to  superadd  a 
declaration  of  the  power,  was  to  invite  its  future  reasaertion. 
It  might  he  true ;  hut  it  was  galling,  and  not  necessary. 
It  was,  in  the  same  hreath,  an  assertion  of  strength  with 
a  confession  of  weakness ;  and  unwisely  halted  half-way 
between  conciliation  and  a  threat.  Nor  did  anything  m 
much  as  this  give  George  Greni  ;  his  future  strength  in 
opposition,  when,  mth  his  dogged  yet  soUd  and  vigorous 
eloquence,  he  continued  to  maintain  that  there  was  no 
middle  course  between  enforcing  submission  or  acknow- 
ledging independence,  Uj)on  this  question  therefore  it 
had  been  that  the  g:reat  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  who  enjoyed 
Pittas  chosen  CQufidcuce,  and  whom  Rockingham  had 
on  that  ground  singled  out  for  elevation  to  an  earldom, 
used  the  privilege  so  generously  given,  resolutely  to 
oppose  the  giver.  The  example  was  one,  on  the  part 
of  both  minister  and  opponent,  by  which  Pitt  might 
of  late  have  profited ;  but  his  noble  nature  had  become 
clouded  for  a  time*  To  many  proffers  from  Lord  Rock- 
ingham to  serve  with  him,  to  accept  him  even  as  a 
leader^  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  by  Pitt  had  been  a 
studied  slight ;  and  the  only  return  made  by  Chatham 
was  an  attempt  to  separate  the  party  from  its  chief.  This 
was   steadily   resisted.      SavUe,  Dowdeswell,  Lord  John 
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Cavendish^  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  the  Duke  of  Portland^ 
Fitzherbert^  and  Charles  Yorke  (Burke  could  only  refuse 
future  office^  he  had  none  to  resign),  persisted  in  resigning 
office ;  and  the  only  important  members  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration who  remained,  were  the  two  whom  Cumber- 
land had  induced  to  join  it.  General  Conway  (with  whom 
William  Burke  remained  as  under  secretary)  and  the  Duke 
of  Orafton.  With  these,  though  strongly  opposed  in  views 
as  well  as  temper,  were  now  associated  two  men  of  remark- 
able talents,  personal  adherents  of  Chatham ;  Lord  Cam- 
den as  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Shelbume  as  a  Secretary  of 
State  :  the  latter  a  young  but  not  imtried  statesman ;  nor 
alone  distinguished  for  political  ability,  but  also  for  such 
rare  tastes  and  original  independence  of  character,  that  men 
of  science  and  letters,  such  men  as  even  Goldsmith,  had 
come  to  regard  him  as  a  friend.  The  next  ingredient  in 
the  strange  compoimd  was  Charles  Townshend,  at  once 
perhaps  the  cleverest  and  certainly  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  the  lead  of  the  house  of  commons. 
His  opinions  no  man  knew ;  they  were  simply  the  opinions 
of  the  house  of  commons.  He  had  with  equal  ability  advo- 
cated every  possible  opinion;  as  the  majority  had  with 
equal  impartiality  voted.  Burke  called  him  the  child  of  the 
house;  and  said  he  never  thought,  did,  or  spoke  anything, 
but  with  a  view  to  it :  that  he  adapted  himself  to  its  dis- 
position every  day,  and  adjusted  himself  before  it  as  a 
looking  glass.     Certainly  no  man,  for  his  brief  reign,  was 
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ever  so  popular  in  it ;  or  so  nearly  approaclicd  itself  in  the 
exttavEgance  of  hi 9  inconsiEteaeies .  Th e  light  of  his  aseeud* 
ing  star  is  coQipared^  hj  oo  partial  witnesa^  to  the  tuajcstr 
of  Pittas  descending  glory ;  nor  does  it  seem  dotibtful  that 
his  later  influence  in  debate  transcended  e?eQ  the  gnst 
commoner's^  But  a  man  is  not  remembered  in  htalory 
for  his  m^e  predominance  in  the  house  of  commcuis; 
and  be  who  exactly  suits  that  audieneCj  and  'bitd  tha 
'  house  between  wind  and  water,'  may  be  found  to  have 
lost  a  nobler  hearing,  and  to  have  missed  much  worthier 
aims.  Little  spoken  ofj  indeed^  as  Charles  Townshend 
now  is,  it  seems  necessary  to  call  to  mind,  when  any  modem 
writer  pauses  at  his  ouee  famous  name,  that  as  well  in 
the  copious  abundance  of  bis  faults  as  the  wonderful 
brillianey  of  his  parts  be  had  far  outstripped  competition ; 
and  must  have  ranked  eTcn  be^^ond  bis  contemporaries 
for  the  most  knowing  man  of  their  age,  hut  for  his 
tgBorance  of  '  common  truth,  common  sincerityj  common 
'  honesty,  common  modesty,  common  steadiness,  com- 
'mon  courage,  and  common  sense.'  Wanting  the^ 
qualities,  and  having  every  other  in  surprising  abundance, 
he  most  thoroughly  completed  the  charm  of  powerful 
trouble  which  Chatham  was  now  preparing;  and  in 
which  every  shade  of  patriot  and  courtier,  king's  friend 
and  republican,  tory  and  wbig^  treacherous  ally  and 
open  enemy,  were  at  length  most  ingeniously  united. 
Nobody  knew  each  other  in  this  memorable  cabinet, 
and  every  body  hated  each   other.     Soon   did  even   its 
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author  turn  sullenly  away  from  the  monstroua  prodigy 
he  had  oreated^  and  leave  it  to  work  ita  misehief  un- 
restrained. 

Poor  Conway  first  took  the  alarm,  and  got  Orafton  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  in  the  lower  houses 
on  whom  real  reliance  could  be  placed.  Thore  will  be 
'  a  strong  phalanx  of  able  personages  against  us/  he  said; 
'  and  among  those  whom  Mr.  Conway  wishes  to  see  support 
'  him,  is  Mr.  Burke,  the  readiest  man  on  all  points  perhaps 
'  in  the  whole  house.'  Burke  had  been  a  member  little  more 
than  six  months  when  this  was  written ;  yet  even  among  the 
men  who  thus  felt  his  usefalness,  there  was  as  little  idea 
of  recognising  his  claim  to  an  office  of  any  importance,  as 
of  offering  to  make  him  prime  minister.  His  own  wish 
had  been,  as  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  Bocking- 
hams  must  resign,  to  obtain  an  office  which  happened  then 
to  be  vacant,  and  to  have  held  which,  however  quickly  sur- 
rendered, would  have  increased  his  parliamentary  consider- 
ation ;  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  was  styled,  by  the 
vehement  Bishop  of  Chester,  nothing  short  of  a  'madman ' 
to  have  made  it.  '  Here  is  an  Irishman  *  wrote  Grcneral  Lee 
in  the  following  month  to  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Poland, 
'  sprung  up  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  has  astonished 
'  every  body  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  com- 
'  prehensive  knowledge  in  all  our  exterior  and  internal 
'  poUtics,  and  commercial  interests.  He  wants  nothing  but 
'  that  sort  of  dignity  annexed  to  rank  and  property  in  Eng- 
'  land,  to  make  him  the  most  considerable  man  in  the  lower 
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'  house/  Waoting  tLat,  however^  he  wanted  all^  so  far  as 
office  was  coEcemed.  Well  might  Walpole  say  that  the  nar- 
rovmess  of  his  fortune  kept  him  down.  The  great  families 
dii^wned  him*  Not  many  weeks  after  this  letter  was 
written,  the  amiable  Conway  himself  (from  whose  senicei 
gi^eatly  to  his  honour^  William  Burke  soon  afterwards 
retired,  and  was  replaced  by  Darid  Htime)^  irritated  by  his 
predominance^  jeered  at  him  in  public  debate  as  *  an  Irish 
adventurer : '  though ^  within  a  month,  seventy-seven  Lan- 
caster merchants  had  publicly  thanked  him  for  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  relieve  the  burdens  on  trade  and  eommerce ;  and 
Grafton  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  urge  upon  Chatham^  that 
'  he  looked  upon  it  he  was  a  most  material  man  to  gain '  even 
at  the  price  of  some  office  a  tride  higher  than  that  of  a  lord-- 
ship  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  attempt  was  made,  and 
failed ;  and  it  was  well  that  it  did  so.  It  was  well  that  when 
America  again  was  taxed^  Burke  should  have  been  free  to 
enter  his  protest  against  it;  that  when  the  public  liberties  were 
again  invaded,  Burke  should  have  had  the  power  to  defend 
them  )  that  when  the  elective  firanchise  was  trampled  under 
footj  and  five  several  free  elections  were  counted  void,  Burke, 
amidst  even  some  defection  of  his  Mends,  should  have  had 
the  freedom,  as  he  had  the  courage,  to  proclaim  the  consti- 
tution violated,  and  allegiance  endangered;  that  when 
Townshend  began  to  make  public  ridicule  of  his  colleagues, 
and  raise  the  laugh  of  the  house  of  commons  against  the 
Graftons  and  Conways,  Burke  should  have  met  him  with 
a  wit  as  keen   as  his  own^  and  a  laugh  more  hkelj  to 
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endure ;  and  that  throughout  those  counter-intrigues  into 
which  the  palace  intrigues  now  drove  the  great  families^ 
whidi  would  have  shamed  the  mu^ality  of  the  highway^  and 
which  engaged  the  three '  gangs '  of  the  Bedfords^  the  Tem- 
ple-Grenvilles^  and  the  Court,  in  a  profligate  and  desperate 
eonflict  of  venality,  rapacity,  and  falsehood,  Burke  and  the 
Boekinghams  should  have  held  aloof,  and  escaped  contam- 
ination of  the  baseness  that  so  rode  at  the  top  of  the  world. 
"What  chance  had  quiet  or  lofty  literature  amid  such 
scenes  as  these  ?  What  hope  of  hearing  or  consideration 
could  fall  to  its  professors  from  the  class  that  should  have 
led  the  nation  ?  What  possibility  of  reward  for  having 
dignified  their  calling,  and  snatched  it  from  the  servitude 
it  had  so  long  lain  under  ?  By  such  labours  as  Johnson's 
had  been,  and  as  Goldsmith's  continued  to  be,  they  had 
provided  for  another  generation  of  writers,  if  not  for  them- 
selves, surer  friends  and  better  paymasters  than  either 
patron  or  publisher ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  men  of  letters 
again  to  become,  what  Robert  Walpole  made  and  would 
have  kept  them.  Never  again  with  abject  servility, 
as  Goldsmith  pithily  expresses  it,  could  they 

^  importune  his  Grace, 
Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place, 
Nor  undertake  a  ^rty  job, 
Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob ;" 

but  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  change  on  Wal- 
pole's  successors,  the  ministers  and  governors  of  the 
nation  ?     Had  they  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hack  livery 
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which  the  Goldsmiths  had  flung  down^  and  put  it  an  to 
serve  themselves  ?  It  seemed  so.  No  other  interest  did 
they  appear  to  take  in  the  condition  or  the  nscs  of  litem* 
turc.  To  them  it  had  become  but  one  vast  engine  af 
libel^  available  only  for  the  sordid  trafficking,  the  shame* 
less  corruption^  the  servile  submissLon,  which  in  txum  ruled 
all  the  factions.  George  Grenville  had  used  it  to  aasaU 
Conway  and  the  Rockinghams;  two  new-made  deans 
resorted  to  it  to  uphold  their  patron  Grafton  j  parson 
Scott  had  made  a  firebrand  of  it,  to  fling  destruction 
at  the  enemies  of  Sandwich;  Lord  Temple  had  not 
scrupled  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  blackening 
his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law;  and  it  had  helped 
the  imblushing  Kigby  to  show,  by  jovial  abuse  of  every- 
body all  round,  how  entirely  and  exclusively  he  was  hia 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  her  Grace  the  Duchess's,  and 
the  whole  House  of  Wobum's.  Every  month,  every 
week,  had  its  periodical  calumny.  The  unwieldy  column 
of  quarto  and  octavo,  the  light  squadron  of  pamphlet  and 
flying  sheet,  alike  kept  up  the  fire.  '  Politics  and  abuse/ 
confesses  one  who  stood  behind  the  scenes,  *  have  totally 
'corrupted  our  taste.  Nobody  thinks  of  wTiting  a  line 
'  that  is  to  last  beyond  the  next  fortnight ;'  or  of  listening 
to  a  line  80  written.  A  poUtician  and  man  of  rank  left  an 
account  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  in  which  half  a  line  is 
given  to  Goldsmith  as  '  the  correct  author  of  the  Truvelhr* 
another  to  Smollett  as  a  profligate  hireling  and  abusive 
Jacobite  writer,  and  a  third  to  Johnson  as  a  Imnber  of 
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mean  opinions  and  prostituted  learning:  but  in  which 
Mrs.  Macaulay^s  history  is  compared  to  Robertson's^  Mr. 
Richard  Bentley's  Patriotism  thought  next  in  merit  to 
the  Dunciad,  and  Mr.  Dabymple's  Rodondo  counted 
hardly  inferior  to  Hvdibras ;  in  which  Mr.  Hoole  is 
discovered  to  be  a  poet^  and  an  elegant  five  shilling 
quarto  which  had  appeared  within  the  last  few  months 
with  the  title  of  the  iVete^  Bath  Guides  is  proclaimed  to 
have  distinguished  and  marked  out  its  writer  from  all 
other  men^  for  possession  of  the  easiest  wit^  the  most 
genuine  humour^  the  most  inofiensive  satire^  the  most 
unaffected  poetry^  and  the  most  harmonious  melody  in 
every  kind  of  metre.  Is  not  the  fashion  as  well  as  faction 
of  the  time  thus  reflected  to  us  vividly  \  Now,  all  ex- 
cepting Christopher  Anstey  are  forgotten^  of  these  admired 
ones ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  even  Anstey  would  have  been 
noticed  with  anything  but  a  sneer^  if,  besides  being  a 
scholar  and  a  wit,  he  had  not  also  been  a  member  of 
parUament.  Beyond  the  benches  of  the  houses,  too,  or 
the  gossip  of  St.  James's,  this  influence  reached.  It  was 
social  rank  that  had  helped  Anstey  for  this  poem  of  the 
New  Bath  Guide  to  no  less  a  sum  than  two  hundred 
pounds;  it  was  because  Goldsmith  had  no  other  rank 
than  as  a  man  of  letters,  depressed  and  at  that  time  very 
slowly  rising,  that  his  Traveller  had  obtained  for  him  only 
twenty  guineas.  Even  David  Hume,  though  now  accepted 
into  the  higher  circles,  imdisturbed  any  longer  by  the 
'  factious  barbarians,'  and  somewhat  purified  of  late  from 
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history  and  philosophy  by  employment  as  uiider-secretary 
of  state,  bad  not  lost  that  painful  sense  of  the  social  dif- 
ferences between  Paris  and  London  which  he  espressed 
twelve  months  before  the  present  date*  '  If  a  man  have 
'  the  misfortune  in  London  to  attach  himBelf  to  lettem^ 

*  even  if  he  succeeds,  I  know  not  with  whom  he  is  to  live, 
'  nor  how  he  is  to  pass  his  time  in  a  suitable  society.  The 
'  little  company  there,  that  is  worth  cQUversing  mth,  arc 
'  cold  and  unsoGiablej  or  are  warmed  only  by  faction  and 
'  cabal  j  so  that  a  man  who  plays  no  part  in  public  affairs 

*  becomes  altogether  insignificant ;  and  if  he  is  not  rich, 
'  he  becomes  even  contemptible.  But  in  Paris  a  man  that 
'  distinguishes  himself  in  letters,  meets  immediately  with 

*  regard  and  attention/  '  The  best  company  here  in  I/on- 
^  don/  he  complains  in  another  letter  '  are  in  a  flame  of 
^  politics.       Men  of  letters  are  sunk  and  forgot  in  the 

*  general  torrent  of  the  world/  Only  one  sudi  man 
there  was  who  would  not  be  so  sunk  and  forgot  j  his 
own  unluckily  chosen  protege  Rousseau,  That  horrible 
English  habit  of  indifference,  Jean  Jacques  conceived 
to  be  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  him  (for  how  could  he 
hvc  without  being  talked  about)  j  and  so  straightway 
resolving  to  make  figbt  against  it,  surreudered,  on  the 
instant^  all  claim  to  be  considered  a  Socrates^  and,  in  the 
self- same  judgment  which  not  a  year  before  had  thus 
honourably  characterised  him,  and  had  praised  his  mild- 
ness, modesty,  gentleness^  and  good- nature,  became  a  com- 
pound of  '  whim,  affectation,  wickedness,  vanity,  ferocity, 
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'  and  lying,'  ts  well  as  '  the  blackest  and  most  atrocious 
'  villain  beyond  comparison  that  now  exists  in  the  world/ 
For  he  had  first  indited  Hume  as  the  leader  of  the  con- 
spiracy^ and  brought  him  forward  to  answer  the  in- 
dictment in  the  St.  James^  Chronicle;  and  had  next 
fallen  foul  of  Horace  Walpole  as  Hume's  vicious  instru- 
ment^ Bishop  Warbuiton  dying  out  with  delight  to  see 
'so  seraphic  a  madman*  attack  'so  insufferable  a  cox- 
'  comb.'  Nothing  of  a  literary  sorty  indeed^  made  so  much 
noise  or  amusement  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  these 
mad  libels  of  Rousseau^  and  the  caricatures  made  of 
them:  unless  it  were  the  newspaper  cross  readings, 
which,  with  the  witty  signature  of  Papyrius  Cursor, 
paleh^Wlutefoqrd  published  in  December  (wherein  the 
public  were  informed  that  'this  morning  the  Rt.  Hon. 
'the  Speaker  was  convicted  of  keeping  a  disorderly 
'house/  that  'Lord  Chatham  took  his  seat  and  was 
'  severely  handled  by  the  populace/  with  other  as  surprising 
items  of  information),  and  at  which  the  whole  town  is 
described  to  have  wept  with  laughter.  Goldsmith  envied 
nothing  so  much,  we  are  assured,  as  the  authorship  of  this 
humourous  sally;  and  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  it 
his  own  most  successful  writings.  Half  sad,  and  half  sati- 
rical, perhaps  he  thus  contrasted  its  reception  with  their's. 
The  young  German  student  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
made,  speaking  from  his  judgment  of  the  book  that  so 
enchanted  him,  had  thought  its  author  must  have  reason 
'  thankfully  to  acknowledge  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  to 
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*  reckon  highly  the  advantages  which  hit  country  and 
'Bation  afforded  him.'  But  would  Goethe  witii0til 
lunitaticm  have  said  this,  if  there  bad  lain  before  him 
the  two  entries  from  NewberVs  papers  wherewith  the 
biographer  of  the  author  of  the  Hear  of  Wakefield 
must  close  the  year  1766  and  open  the  year  1 767  T 
'  Eeceived  from  Mr.  Newbery/  says  the  first,  dated  ^c 
2Sth  of  December^  'five  gnineaa  for  writing  a  ehort 
'English  grammar*  Olivbr  Golbsmith/  *To  cash/ 
says  the  second^  dated  the  6th  of  January,  '  lent  Doctor 

*  Goldsmith  one  pound  one*^ 

Thus  scantily  eking  out  his  necessities  with  hack  em- 
ployment and  parsimonious  leadings,  his  dramatic  labour 
was  meanwhile  in  progress.  He  had  taken  for  his  model 
the  older  English  comedy.  He  thought  Congreve's 
astonishing  wit  too  exuberant  for  the  stage;  and  for 
truth  to  nature,  vivacityj  life,  and  spirit,  placed  Farquhar  i 
first.  With  what  was  called  the  genteel  or  sentimental  I 
school  that  had  since  prevailed,  and  of  which  Steele  was 
the  originator,  he  felt  no  sympathy ;  and  cared  chiefly  for 
the  Jealous  ff'lfe  and  Clandestine  Mamage  because  they  j 
had  shown  the  power  to  break  those  trammels.  What  his 
countryman  Farquhar  had  done,  he  resolved  to  attempt ; 
and  in  that  hearty  hope  had  planned  his  play.  With 
the  help  of  nature,  humour,  and  character,  should  these 
be  in  his  reach,  he  would  invoke  the  spirit  of  laughter, 
happy^  unrestrained  J  and  cordial ;  all  the  more  surely,  as 
he  reckoned,   if  with    Garrick^s   help,   and  King^s,   and 
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Yates's :  though  without  them,  if  so  compelled.  For  not 
in  their  names,  or  after  Garrick^s  fashion,  had  he  set  down 
his  exits  and  entrances,  nor  to  suit  pecuharities  of  their's 
were  his  mirthful  incidents  devised.  Upon  no  stage  picture 
of  the  humourous,  however  vivid,  but  upon  what  he  had  seen 
and  known,  himself,  of  the  humourous  in  actual  life,  he  was 
determined  to  venture  all ;  believing  that  what  was  real  in  | 
manners,  however  broad  or  low,  if  in  decency  endurable  and  I 
pointing  to  no  illiberal  moral,  could  never  justly  be  con- 
demned as  vulgar.  And  for  this  he  had  Johnson's  approval. 
IndiflFerent  to  nothing  that  affected  his  friend,  nor  ever  slug- 
gish where  help  was  wanted  or  active  kindness  needed  to  be 
done,  Johnson  promised  to  write  a  prologue  to  the  comedy. 
For  again  had  he  lately  shown  himself  in  Gcrrard  Street ; 
again  had  the  Club  reunited  its  members ;  and  once  more 
in  the  society  of  Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  Burke,  was 
Goldsmith  eager  to  forget  his  carking  poverty,  and  count 
up  his  gi'owing  pretensions  to  greatness  and  esteem. 

What  Boswell  calls  ^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inci-        j 
'  dents  of  Johnson's  life,'  was  now  matter  of  conversation       j 
at  the  Club.     In  February,  the  king  had  taken  occasion 
to  see  and  hold  some  conversation  with  him  on  one  of  his        I 
visits  to  the  royal  library,  where  by  permission  of  the  libra-        | 
rian  he  frequently  consulted  books.     The  effect  produced  by 
the  incident  is  a  social  curiosity  of  the  time.     Endless  was 
the  interest  of  it ;  the  marvel  of  it  never  to  be  done  with. 
'He  loved  to  relate  it  with  all  its  circumstances,'  says       i 
Boswell,  '  when  requested  by  his  friends : '    and  '  Come 
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*  nowj  aiFj  this  ia  an  interestitig  matter ;  do  favour  ua  with 

*  it/  was  the  cry  of  every  friend  in  turn.  Soj  ofben  was 
the  story  repeated*  How  the  king  had  asked  Johnson  if 
h€  was  then  ^Titing  anythiiigj  and  he  had  answered  he 
was  not,  for  he  had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he 
kneWi  fiiid  must  now  read  to  acquire  more  knowledge. 
How  the  king  said  he  did  not  link  Johnson  horrowed 
much  fifom  anybody ;  and  the  otl  :r  venturing  to  think  he 
had  done  his  part  as  a  writer^  was  handsomely  assured  '  I 
'  woidd  have  thought  m  too,  if  yt  had  not  written  ao  well;' 
How  his  majesty  ne^t  observed  that  he  supposed  he  muit 
already  have  read  a  great  deal,  to  which  Johnion  replied 
that  he  thought  more  than  he  read,  and  for  instant 
had  not  read  much,  compared  with  Doctor  Warburtou ; 
whereto  the  king  rejoined  that  he  heard  Doctor  Warhurton 
was  a  man  of  such  general  knowledge  that  his  learning 
resembled  Gar  rick's  acting  in  its  universality.  How  his 
majesty  afterwards  asked  if  there  were  any  other  literary 
journals  publi^ed  in  the  kingdom^  except  the  MofUhiif 
and  Ciiiicai  Rtfiew^  and  being  told  there  was  no  oth(^, 
enquired  which  of  them  was  best  j  whereupon  Johnson 
replied  that  the  MonlMy  Review  was  done  with  most  care^ 
and  the  Criiieai  upon  the  best  principles,  for  that  the 
authors  of  the  Monthlif  were  enemies  to  the  church ; 
which  the  king  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear.  How  his 
majesty  talked  of  the  university  libraries,  of  Sir  John 
HOl'a  veracity,  and  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  history  i  and  how 
he  proposed  that  the  literary  biography  of  the  country 
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should  be  undertaken  by  Johnson,  who  thereupon  signified 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes  (of  which  he 
never  heard  another  syllable).  How,  during  the  whole 
of  the  interview,  to  use  the  description  given  to  Boswell 
by  the  librarian,  Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with 
profound  respect,  but  still  in  his  firm  manly  manner, 
with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone 
which  is  commonly  used  at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing- 
room.  And  how,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  flattered  sage  pro- 
tested that  the  manners  of  the  bucolic  young  sovereign, 
'  let  them  talk  of  them  as  they  will/  were  those  of  as  fine 
a  gentleman  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Charles  the 
Second  could  have  been.  'Ah  I'  said  the  charmed  and 
charming  S^vign^,  when  her  king  had  danced  with  her, 
'c'est  le  plus  grand  roi  du  monde !' 

'  And  did  you  say  nothing,  sir,'  asked  one  of  the  circle 
who  stood  round  Johnson  at  Mr.  Reynolds's  when  he 
detailed  the  interview  there,  'to  the  king's  high  com- 
'  pliment  on  your  writing  ? '  '  No  sir,'  answered  Johnson, 
with  admirable  taste.  'When  the  king  had  said  it,  it 
'  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with 
'  my  sovereign.'  Highly  characteristic  of  him  was  what 
he  added  as  his  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  such  an  inter- 
view. '  I  found,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  frank  and  lively 
questioning  of  Joseph  Warton,  '  his  majesty  wished  I 
'  should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk.  I  find 
'  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his  sovereign.  In  the 
'  first  place  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  passion.  . .'  Here  he 
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stopped;  but  he  had  said  enough.  The  consciousness 
of  his  own  too  frequent  habit  of  roaring  dowm  an  adver- 
sary in  conversatiouj  from  which  such  men  as  the  Wartons 
as  well  as  Goldsmith  suffered,  coiJd  hardly  have  been 
more  amusingly  confessed ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Thomas 
Warton  may  have  remembered  it  in  the  courteous  severity 
of  his  retort,  when  Johnson  so  fiercely  fell  upon  him  at 
Reynolds's  a  few  years  later.  '  Sir^  I  am  not  used  to  be 
'  contradicted/     '  Better  for  yourself  and  friends,  sir,  if 

*  you  were.     Our  admiration  could  not  be  increased,  but 

*  our  love  might/ 

One  of  the  Ustcners  standing  near  Johnson,  when  he 
began  his  narrative,  had  in  the  course  of  it  silently  retreated 
from  the  circle,  'Doctor  Goldsmith/  says  Boswell, ' remained 
'  unmoved  upon  a  sofa  at  some  distance,  aflPecting  not  to 

*  join  in  the  least  in  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  company. 
'  He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming  in- 
^  attention^  that  he  apprehended  Johnson  had  relinquished 
'  his  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a  prologue  to  his  play, 
'  with  the  hopes  of  which  he  had  been  flattered ;  but  it 

*  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin 
'  and  envy  at  the  singular  honour  Doctor  Johnson  bad 
'  lately  enjoyed.  At  length  the  frankness  and  simplicity 
'  of  his  natural  character  prevailed.  He  sprung  from  the 
'  sofa,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and  in  a  kind  of  flutter, 
'  from  imagining  himself  in  the  situation  which  he  had  just 
'  been  hearing  described,  exclaimed,  "Well,  you  acquitti'd 
'  '*  yourself  in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should  have 
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*  '^  done ;  for  I  should  have  bowed  and  stammered  through 
'''the  whole  of  it."' 

Poor  Goldsmith  might  have  reason  to  be  anxious  about 
his  prologue^  for  his  play  had  brought  him  nothing  but 
anxiety.  '/» theatro  sedet  atra  cura!  A  letter  lies  before  me 
from  Horace  Walpole's  neighbour^  Kitty  Clive,  who  writes 
expressively  though  she  spells  ill  (the  great  Mrs.  Pritchard 
used  to  talk  of  her  '  gownd '),  assuring  her  friend  Colmaii 
that '  vexation  and  fretting  in  a  theater  are  the  foundation 
'  of  all  Bilious  complaints.  I  speak  by  expeariance.  I  have 
'  been  fretted  by  managers  till  my  gaul  has  overflow^  like 
'  the  river  Nile;'  and  precisely  thus  it  befel  Goldsmith. 
His  comedy  completed,  Kitty's  'bilious '  complaint  began  \ 
and  there  was  soon  an  overflow  of  gall.  Matters  could  not 
have  fallen  out  worse  for  advantageous  approach  to  Garrick, 
and  the  new  dramatist^s  thoughts  turned  at  first  to 
Covent  Garden.  While  the  play  was  in  progress  it  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  for  Beard.  But  Covent  Garden  theatre 
was  in  such  confusion  from  Rich's  death,  and  Beard's 
doubts  and  deafness,  that  Goldsmith  resolved  to  make  trial 
of  Garrick.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  met  since  their  first 
luckless  meeting,  but  Reynolds  now  interposed  to  bring 
them  together;  and  at  the  painter's  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  Goldsmith  placed  in  Garrick's  hands  the  manu- 
script of  the  Good  Natured  Man,  Tom  Davies  was 
afterward  at  some  pains  to  describe  what  he  conceived  to 
have  been  the  tone  of  their  interview,  and  tells  us  that  the 
manager,  being  at  all  times  conscious  of  his  own  merit. 


yvm  perbape  more  o^tentatiotis  of  im  abilities  to  serre  a 
dimmatic  aiithor  than  became  a  man  of  hia  prad^io^ 
wbile  the  poet,  on  his  side>  was  as  fully  pi^rsiiaded  of  his 
own  uxiportatnce  and  independent  greatnesa.  '  ]VIr.  Gamck 
'  expected  that  the  writer  w<  ' '  esteem  the  patronage  of 
*  bis  play  as  a  favour^  but  Gi  nitb  rej^!ted  all  iAcm  of 
'  kindiieaa  m  a  bargain  that  v?as  ntcnded  to  be  of  mutual 
'  advantage  to  both  parties,'  B<  b  were  in  error,  and  pro* 
\iding  cares  and  bitterness  for  i  leh  other ;  of  whieb  the 
heaviest  portion  fcU  naturally  i  i  the  weakest  sbonldera. 
Mere  pride  must  always  be  injurious  to  all  men;  but 
where  it  cannot  itself  afford  that  the  very  claim  it  seta 
up  should  succeed^  deplorable  indeed  is  its  humiliation. 

Let  us  admit  that,  in  this  matter  of  patronage,  the 
poet  might  not  improperly  have  consented  at  the  first,  to 
what  with  an  iU  grace  he  was  driven  to  consent  at  last. 
He  w^  possibly  too  eager  to  visit  upon  the  actor  his  resent- 
ment of  the  want  of  another  kind  of  patronage ;  and  to  in- 
terpose uneasy  remembrances  of  a  former  quarrel,  before 
what  should  have  been  a  real  sense  of  what  was  doe  to 
Garrick,  and  a  proper  concession  of  it*  Johnson  had  no  love 
of  patronage,  but  would  not  have  counselled  this.  Often, 
when  most  bitter  on  the  same  angry  theme,  and  venting 
with  the  least  scruple  his  rage  at  the  actor's  foppery, 
would  he  stop  to  remind  himself  of  the  consideration 
Garrick  needed  after  all,  and  of  how  little  in  reality  he 
assumed.  For  then,  all  generous  and  tolerant  as  at  heart 
he  was,  not  a  merit  or  advantage  of  his  fellow-townsman's 
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unexampled  success^  since  the  day  they  entered  London 
together  with  fourpence  between  them^  but  would  rise  and 
plead  in  his  behalf.  The  popular  actor's  intercourse 
with  the  great^  his  absolute  control  of  crowds  of  depen- 
dants^ his  sprightliness  as  a  writer  and  talker  equalled 
by  few,  his  immense  acquired  wealth,  the  elevation  and 
social  esteem  he  had  conferred  upon  his  caUing,  and 
the  applause  he  had  for  ever  had  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  dashed  in  his  face;  all  would  in  succession  array 
themselves  in  Johnson's  mind,  till  he  was  fain  to  protest, 
philosopher  as  he  was,  that  if  all  that  had  happened  to 
him,  if  lords  and  ladies  had  flattered  him,  if  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  had  petted  him,  and  if  the  public  had  adored 
him,  he  must  have  had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
continually  walking  before  him  to  knock  down  everybody 
that  stood  in  the  way.  The  condescension  of  patronage  was 
at  least  a  very  harmless  long  pole,  and  Goldsmith  might 
have  taken  a  few  taps  from  it.  A  mere  sensitive  though 
clever  thinker  like  Hans  Andersen,  fretting  behind  the 
scenes,  will  talk  of  an  actor  putting  himself  in  one  scale 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  another;  but  a  profoundly 
just  man  like  Goethe,  wise  in  a  theatre  as  everywhere  else, 
will  show  you  that  the  actor's  love  of  admiration  is  a  part 
of  his  means  to  please,  and  that  he  is  nothing  if  he  seem 
not  something  to  himself  and  others.  Not  to  be  omitted,  at 
the  same  time,  and  not  to  be  palliated,  is  Garrick's  large 
share  of  blame  in  this  special  instance.  His  first 
professions   should  not  have   merged,  as  they  did,  into 
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excuses  and  delays ;  but  should  have  takcD,  either  way,  a 
decisive  tone.  Keeping  up  fail*  words  of  success  to  Gold- 
smithy  it  would  seem  he  gave  private  assurances  to  Johnson 
and  Reynolds  that  the  comedy  could  not  possibly  succeed. 
Interviews  followed  at  his  own  houses  explanations,  and 
proposals  for  alteration;  doubtful  acquiescence^  and  doubtful 
withdrawal  of  it.  Matters  stood  thusj  the  season  mean- 
while passing  to  its  close,  when  Goldsmith^  whose  wants 
had  never  been  so  urgent,  and  whose  immediate  chances 
of  relle\ing  them  had  been  lost  thi-ough  Garrick'a  delays, 
thought  himseK  justified  in  asking  the  manager  to  advance 
him  forty  pounds  upon  a  note  of  the  younger  Newbery's. 
Garrick  had  at  this  time  renewed  his  promise  to  act  the 
play;  and  was  in  all  probabihty  very  glad  to  lend  this 
money,  and  profit  by  what  advantage  it  might  offer  him. 
It  ia  certain  that  soon  afterward  he  suggested  to  the 
luckless  di'amatist,  as  essential  to  his  success,  a  series  of 
important  alterations  which  were  at  once  and  with  some 
indignation  rejected. 

ITie  leading  characters  in  the  piece  were  three ;  and  are 
understood  to  remain,  at  present,  much  as  when  they  left 
Garrick's  hands.  In  Honeywoodj  who  gives  the  comedy 
its  title,  we  have  occasional  conscious  glance,  not  to  be 
mistaken,  at  the  writer's  own  iaiirmities.  Nor  b  there  aay 
disposition  to  make  light  of  them.  Perhaps  the  errors 
which  arise  from  easiut-ss  of  disposition,  and  tend  to  unin- 
tentional confusions  of  right  and  wrong,  have  never  been 
touched  with  a  happier  severity.      Splendid  as  they  seem 
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and  borrowing  still  the  name  from  some  neighbouring 
duty,  they  are  shewn  for  what  they  really  are;  and  not  all 
our  liking  for  good-nature,  nor  all  the  mirth  it  gives  us  in 
this  comedy,  can  prevent  our  seeing,  with  its  help,  that 
there  is  a  charity  which  may  be  a  great  injustice,  a  sort  of 
benevolence  for  which  weakness  would  be  the  better  name, 
and  a  friendship  that  may  be  nothing  bttt  credulity.  In 
Croaker  we  have  the  contrast  and  foil  to  this,  and  one  of 
the.best  drawn  characters  of  modern  comedy*  In  the  way 
of  wit,  Wycherlyor  Congreve  have  done  few  things  better; 
and  Farquhar  himself  could  not  have  surpassed  the  hearti- 
ness of  it,  or  thrown  into  the  croaking  a  more  unctuous 
enjoyment.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  be 
miserable  with  Croaker.  His  friend  Dick  Doleful  was 
quite  right  when  he  discovered  that  he  rhymed  to  joker» 
The  Rambler^ 8  brief  sketch  of '  Suspirius  the  screech-owl* 
supplied  some  hints  for  the  character;  but  the  masterly 
invention,  and  rich  breadth  of  comedy,  which  made  a  living 
man  out  of  this  half  page  of  a  book,  were  entirely  Gold- 
smith's. It  is  the  business  of  the  stage  to  deal  with  what 
lies  about  us  most  familiarly,  humamtaa  humamssima; 
and  it  is  the  test  of  a  dramatist  of  genius  that  he  should 
make  matters  of  this  kind,  in  themselves  the  least  remote, 
appear  to  be  the  most  original..  No  one  had  seen  him  on 
the  stage  before ;  yet  every  one  had  known,  or  been,  his 
own  Croaker.  For  all  the  world  is  for  ever  croaking,  more 
or  less ;  and  only  a  few  know  why.  '  There 's  the  advantage 
'  of  fretting  away  our  misfortimes  before-hand,  we  never 
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'  fetil  them  when  they  come/  In  excellent  harmony  with 
these  imaginary  misfortunes,  too,  are  the  ideal  acquaintance 
of  Lofty ;  as  new  to  the  stage,  and  as  commonly  met  with 
in  the  street.  Jack  Lofty  is  the  first  of  the  family  of 
Jack  Brags,  who  have  since  been  so  laughter-moving  in 
books  and  theatres ;  nor  is  his  mirth  without  a  moral. 
*  I  begin  to  find  that  the  man  who  tirst  invented  the  art 
'  of  speaking  truth,  was  a  much  cunninger  fellow  than  I 
'  thought  him.^  It  was  Mrs.  Inchbald's  favourite  character; 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  admirable  Lewis,  on  the 
play*s  reproduction  half  a  century  since,  it  became  a 
general  favourite;  and  when  a  proposetl  revival  of  the 
comedy  was  interrupted  six  years  ago  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  best  theatrical  management  within  my 
recollection,  it  was  the  character  selected  for  personation 
by  the  great  actor  who  held  Garrick's  office  and  power 
in  the  theatre. 

Yet  on  the  unlucky  Lofty  it  was,  that  the  weight  of 
Garrick's  hostile  criticism  descended.  He  pointed  out  that 
according  to  the  construction  of  the  comedy,  its  important 
figures  were  Croaker  and  Honeywood;  that  anything 
which  drew  o£F  attention  from  them,  must  damage  the 
theatrical  effect ;  and  that  a  new  character  should  be  in- 
troduccd,  not  to  divide  interest  or  laughter  with  theirs,  but 
to  bring  out  their  special  contrasts  more  broadly*  It  was 
a  criticism  unworthy  of  Garrick,  because  founded  on  the 
most  limited  stage  notions;  yet  he  adhered  to  it  perti' 
naciously.     He  would  play  the  alteration^  if  made;  but 
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he  would  not  play  the  comedy  as  it  stood.  Croldsmith 
made  in  the  first  instance  very  violent  objections ;  softened 
into  remonstrance  and  persuasion^  which  he  found  equally 
unavailing ;  is  described  to  have  written  many  letters^  which 
displayed  in  more  than  the  confusion  of  their  language  and 
the  unsteadiness  of  their  writings  the  anxiety  and  eagerness 
of  the  writer ;  and  at  last^  under  the  bitter  goad  of  his 
pecuniary  wants,  is  understood  to  have  made  partial  con- 
cession. But  it  had  come  too  late.  The  alterations  were 
certainly  not  made,  though  the  comedy  remained  some  time 
longer  in  (xarrick's  hands.  There  was  a  long  fluctuation 
between  encouragement  and  doubt,  says  Bishop  Percy, 
'  with  the  usual  uncertainty.^  The  truth  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  more  (jarrick  examined  the  comedy,  the 
less  available  to  his  views  he  found  it ;  and  he  was  at  last 
driven  to  an  expedient  he  had  before  found  serviceable, 
when  more  had  been  promised  than  he  was  able  to  perform 
and  his  authorial  relations  were  become  somewhat  complex, 
and  proposed  a  sort  of  arbitration.  But  poor  Gold- 
smith smarted  more  imder  this  than  any  other  part  of 
the  tedious  negotiation ;  and  on  Garrick^s  proceeding  to 
name  for  his  arbitrator.  Whitehead  the  laureat,  who  was 
acting  at  the  time  as  his  '  reader '  in  such  matters,  a  dispute 
of  so  much  vehemence  and  anger  ensued,  that  the  services 
of  Burke  as  well  as  Reynolds  were  needed  to  moderate 
the  disputants.  Of  all  the  manager^s  slights  of  the 
poet,  this  was  forgotten  last;  and  occasion  to  recall 
it  was  always  seized  with  bitterness.     There  was  in  the 
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followbg  year  a  hideously  unintelligible  play  called  Zrngh^ 
forced  upon  Garrick  by  a  '  distbguished  officer  in  the 
India  service/  and  by  Garrick  forced  nine  nights  upon 
the  public,  as  to  which  the  same  process  again  took  place, 
under  resolute  protest  from  the  gallant  author,  '  I  think 
^  it  very  unnecessary/  he  said  (and  being  a  stronger  man 
than  Goldsmith   he    carried  his  poiDt)|  'to  submit  the 

*  tragedy  to  any  man's  judgment  but  yours.  I  know  not 
'  in  what  manner  Doctor  Goldsmith  came  to  a  knowledge 

*  of  this  tmnsaction  ;    but  it  is  certain  that  he  mentioned 

*  it  publicly  last  night  at  Ilanelaghj  to  a  gentleman  who 
'  asked  me  in  a  jeering  manner^  Wliat  sentence  the  com- 
'  mittee  of  criiics  had  passed  an  my  play  ? ' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairsj  and  of  feeling,  between 
Garrick  and  Goldsmith,  when  a  piece  of  news  came  suddenly 
to  their  knowledge,  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  both. 
Beard's  uncertainty  as  to  his  own  and  his  father-in-law*8 
property  in  Covent  Garden  had  closed  at  last,  in  a  very 
unexpected  arrangement*  Early  in  the  May  of  this  year 
Colman's  mother  (who  was  sister  to  Lady  Bath)  died,  leaving 
him  a  legacy  of  six  thousand  pounds;  and  this  strengthened 
him  for  a  step,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  Garrick,  in  a  letter 
already  quoted,  threw  out  the  first  brooding  germ*  They 
had  but  patched  and  darned  their  quarrel;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  comedy  by  Colman  from  Voltaire  [Tfie 
Enijlish  Merchant)  produced  in  this  preceding  February, 
new  rents  had  shown  themselves.  Meanwhile  it  was  re- 
ported that  two  men  of  mere  business,  named  Harris  and 
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Rutherford^  were  in  treaty  with  Beard ;  but  another  rumour 
was  with  greater  difficulty  believed^  that  successful  induce- 
ments had  been  thrown  out  to  Powell^  notwithstanding 
his  habit  (according  to  his  own  letters)  of  teaching  his 
wife  and  children  to  bless  GarricVs  name^  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  Drury  Lane  engagements  and  enlist  him  in 
hostility  to  Garrick.  '  I  have  not  always  met  with  gratitude 
'  in  a  playhouse,'  said  the  latter,  while  PowelPs  gratitude 
was  overflowing ;  and  here  was  an  illustration  of  it  quite 
unexpected.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  interest 
which,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  jealousies  of  temperament, 
the  great  actor  had  evinced  for  his  young  competitor. 
From  a  narrative  which  necessarily  throws  into  prominence 
the  weaker  points  of  his  character,  it  should  not  be 
omitted  that  he  really  loved  his  art,  and  desired  always  to 
see  it  advanced  in  esteem.  '  Make  sure  of  your  ground  in 
'  every  step  you  take,'  had  been  his  advice  to  Powell.  '  The 
'  famous  Baron  of  France  used  to  say,  that  an  actor  should 
'  be  nursed  in  the  lap  of  Queens ;  by  which  he  meant  that 
'  the  best  accomplishments  were  necessary  to  form  a  great 
'  actor.  Read  at  your  leisure  other  books  beside  plays  in 
'  which  you  are  concerned.  Do  not  sacrifice  your  taste  and 
'  feelings  to  applause :  convert  an  audience  to  your  manner, 
'  do  not  be  converted  to  their's.'  It  was  ill  return  to  find 
Powell  now  secretly  deserting  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy ! 
'  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  hurt  us,'  he  nevertheless 
wrote  to  his  brother,  with  a  sense  that  it  would  hurt  them 
visible  in  every  line.    '  If  Powell  is  to  be  director,  we  have 
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'  reason  to  rejoice;  for  he  is  finely  calculated  for  manage- 
'  ment.  What  a  strange  affair  1  We  shall  know  all  in 
'  time.*  He  knew  more  when  he  next  wrote,  and  was  less 
able  to  comprehend  it ;  but  protested  that  every  body  would 
be  siirpritsed  at  the  ease  and  little  concern  he  should  manifest 
on  the  occasion^  and  proceeded  to  give  his  brother  amusing 
proofs  of  equanimity.  '  I  am  sure  there  is  something  in  it>  and 
^  yet  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  puzzled.  Who 
'  finds  money  ?  what  is  the  plan  ?  who  are  the  directors  ? 
'  Damn  me,  if  I  can  comprehend  it  I  but  I  shall  know  more. 
'  I  have  not  the  least  nation  of  their  doing  anything  to  give 
'  us  one  moment  of  uneasiness,  ^liat  I  has  Holland  no 
'hand  in  this?  Is  he  hummed?'  Holland,  though  a 
young  actor  in  the  same  walk,  and  of  ambitious  expectations, 
had  a  most  romantic  friendship  for  Powell ;  had  first  intro- 
duced him  to  Garrick ;  had  surreudered  pai*ts  to  him  which 
at  the  time  were  understood  to  be  his  own ;  and,  strangely 
enough,  while  the  sudden  death  of  Powell  was  matter  of 
general  regret  in  less  than  two  years  from  this  time,  him- 
self very  suddenly  died.  But  he  had  not  the  means  to  join 
Powell  in  such  a  scheme  as  the  present,  and  the  doubt 
of  PowelPs  own  means  was  a  very  natural  one  on  Gar- 
rick^s  part.  The  money  required,  as  he  had  himself  before 
stated,  was  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  Harris  and 
Rutherford  contributed  half  ^  and  with  whatever  reason  he 
questioned  Powell's  tact  for  the  managementi  his  inability 
to  supply  the  money  he  might  at  any  rate  rely  upon.  But 
even  he  seems  as  little  to  have  known  what  a  fashion  hia 
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handsome  young  rival  had  become^  without  as  well  as  within 
the  theatre^  as  that  in  two  short  years  this  feuihion^  and  its 
attendant  dissipation^  would  claim  their  victim.  Eleven 
thousand  pounds  were  advanced  towards  Powell's  share  in 
the  patent^  by  the  means  and  intercession  of  a  famous 
beauty ;  and  Colman^  having  added  to  his  mother's  legacy 
by  a  loan  from  Becket  the  bookseller^  consented  to  supply 
Powell's  ignorance  of  management^  and  become  purchaser 
of  the  fourth  share.  The  matter  was  finally  arranged; 
another  important  desertion  effected  from  Drury  Lane  in 
the  person  of  Yates  and  his  wife  (an  exquisite^  gentle 
actress^  though  Kitty  Clive,  in  one  of  her  letters,  objects  to 
her  habit  of  '  totering  about  to  much,  and  flumping  down 
^to  often');  and  the  agreements  signed;  before  Garrick 
again  wrote  from  Bath  to  his  brother.  He  was  now  uneasy 
enough.  '  PoweU  is  a  scoundrel/  he  said,  '  and  Colman 
'will  repent  his  conjunction  in  every  vein.  I  hope  to 
'  God  that  my  partner  has  not  talked  with  Powell  of  any 
'  agreement,  or  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  houses ; 
'  that  would  be  ruin  indeed  I  I  cannot  forgive  Powell.' 
His  partner,  Lacy,  had  so  spoken,  and  had  indiscreetly 
promised  a  continuance  of  friendship;  which  Garrick  at 
once  withdrew ;  and  exacting,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do,  Powell's  bond  of  a  thousand  pounds  forfeited  by 
the  breach  of  his  engagement,  he  brought  over  Barry  and 
Mrs.  Dancer  to  Drury  Lane  by  a  bribe  of  £1500  a-year, 
and  openly  prepared  for  war. 

From  the  Yateses,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 
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Goldsmith  probably  heard  of  all  this  while  in  progress, 
naturally  with  some  satisfaction,  and  made  immediate 
overtures  to  Colman.  By  midsummer,  Powell  being  in 
Bristol,  and  the  other  two  partners  abroad,  Colman 
was  in  the  thick  of  his  new  duties ;  and,  fortunately  for 
Goldsuiitbj  being  left  to  make  his  preparations  alone, 
his  first  acts  of  management  (as  he  ai'tcrwarda  stated 
during  his  disputes  with  his  fellow  patentees)  were 
to  'engage  MackUo^  and  accept  Goldsmith^s  comedy, 
'  without  consulting  Uarris  and  Rutherford,  as  he  knew 
'not  where  to  direct  to  them/  Very  creditable,  in  all 
its  circumstances,  was  this  manifestation  of  syuipathy  on 
Colman's  part  to  an  untried  brother  dramatist ;  and  Gold- 
smith, though  so  wearied  already  with  his  dramatic  expe- 
rience as  to  have  resolved  that  his  first  should  be  his  last 
comedy,  might  fairly  think  and  rejoice,  for  others  if 
not  for  himself,  that  dramatic  poets  were  likeJy  for  the 
future  to  have  a  protector  who  would  dedine  taking 
advantage  of  their  dependant  situation,  and  scorn  the 
importance  derivable  from  trifling  with  their  anxieties. 
The  words  are  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Colman, 
which  now  lies  before  me;  which  was  found  the  other 
day  among  the  papers  of  Colman's  successor  at  the  Hay* 
market ;  and  of  which  I  present  a  fac-simile  to  the  reader^ 
who  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  handniiting  ia 
somewhat  steadier  than  when  Goldsmith  last  appeared 
at  a  managerial  bar,  A  man^s  handvsTiting  is  part  of 
himself,  and  helps  to  complete  his  portraitxire. 
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Having  taken  this  decisive  step.  Goldsmith  wrote  on 
the  following  day  to  the  now  rival  manager,  who  had  left 
town  for  Litchfield;  and,  though  his  letter  shows  the  cool- 
ness which  had  arisen  between  them,  it  is  a  curious  proof  of 
his  deference  to  the  sensitiveness  of  Garrick  that  he  should 
use  only  thenameof  the  old  Covent  Garden  patentee,  and  put 
forth  what  he  had  recently  done  with  his  play  imder  cover  of 
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his  original  intentiou  in  respect  to  it.  His  letter  is  dated 
London,  July  20,  1767,  and  runs  thus.  'Sir,  A  few  days 
'  ago  Mr.  Beard  renewed  liis  claioi  to  the  piece  which  I 

*  had  written  for  his  stage,  and  had  as  a  friend  submitted 
'  to  your  perusal*  As  I  found  you  had  veiy  great  diflS- 
'  cuUies  about  that  piece,  I  complied  with  his  desire ; 
'  thinking  it  wrong  to  take  up  the  attention  of  my  friends 
'  with  such  petty  concerns  as  mine,  or  to  load  your  good 

*  nature  by  a  compliance  rather  with  their  requests  than 

*  my  merits.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  should  think 
'  me  warm  at  our  last  meeting ;  your  judgment  certainly 
'  ought  to  be  free,  especiaUy  in  a  matter  which  must  in 
'  some  measure  concern  your  own  credit  and  interest.  I 
'  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  differ  \^dth  you 
'  on   this   or  any  other  account,  but  am  with  an  high 

*  opinion  of  your  abilities  and  a  very  real  esteem,  sir,  your 
'  most  obedient  humble  servant,  Olivee  Goldsmith/ 
To  this  Garrick  answered  by  a  letter  dated  five  days  later 
from  Litchfield,  in  these  terms.  'Sir,  I  was  at  Bir- 
'  mingham  when  your  letter  came  to  this  place,  or  I  should 
'  have  answered  and  thanked  you  for  it  immediately,  I 
'  was  indeed  much  hurt  that  your  warmth  at  our  last 
'  meeting  mistook  my  sincere  and  friendly  attention  to 
'  your  play,  for  the  remains  of  a  former  misunderstanding 
'  which  I  had  as  much  forgot  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
'  What  I  said  to  you  at  my  own  house  I  now  repeat,  that 
'  I  felt  more  pain  in  giving  my  sentiments  than  you  pos- 
'  sibly  would  in  receiving  them.     It  has  been  the  business. 
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'  and  ever  will  be^  of  my  life^  to  live  on  the  best  terms 
'  with  men  of  genius ;  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Goldsmith 
'  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his  previons  friendly  dis- 
*  position  towards  me^  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future 
'  opportunity  to  convince  him  how  much  I  am  his  obedient 
'  servant  and  well-wisher^  D.  Garbick.' 

Thus  fairly  launched  was  this  great  theatrical  rivalry ; 
which  received  even  additional  zest  from  the  spirit  with 
which  Foote  now  began  his  first  regular  campaign  in  the 
Haymarket,  by  right  of  the  summer  patent  the  Duke  of 
York  had  obtained  for  him  (compensation  for  the  accident 
at  Lord  Mexborough's  the  preceding  summer^  when  a 
practical  joke  of  the  Duke^s  cost  Foote  his  leg),  and  with 
help  of  the  two  great  reinforcements  already  secured  for 
Drury  Lane,  of  Barry  and  his  betrothed  Mrs.  Dancer,  after- 
ward his  wife.  They  played  in  a  poor  and  somewhat  absurd 
tragedy  called  the  Countess  of  Salisbury ,  which  had  made 
a  vast  sensation  in  Dublin ;  and  it  is  related  of  Goldsmith, 
as  an  instance  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  embarked 
against  the  Drury  Lane  party,  that  he  took  whimsical 
occasion  during  its  performance  of  suddenly  turning  a 
crowded,  and,  till  then,  favourable  audience,  against  the 
Countess  and  her  representative,  by  ludicrous  allusion  to 
another  sort  of  actress  then  figuring  on  a  wider  stage.  He 
had  sat  out  four  foolish  acts  with  great  calmness  and  ap- 
parent temper;  but  as  the  plot  thickened  in  the  fifth,  and 
blood  and  slaughter  came  crowding  on  the  scene,  he  rose 
from  his  seat  in  a  great  hurry,  cried  out  very  audibly, 
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*  Brofmrigg !  Brotmrigg,  by  God ! '  and  Irflfc  the  theatre. 
It  may  have  been  partisanships  but  it  was  aUo  verjr 
pardonable  wit. 

Nor,  if  partizanship  may  be  justified  at  any  timCj  was  it 
here  without  its  excuses^  He  had  rea&ou  to  think  Cohnan 
embarked  in  a  good  work,  and  for  which,  whether 
knowingly  or  not,  he  had  made  an  unexampled  sacrifice. 
On  the  death  of  stingy  old  Lord  Bath  three  yeara  before, 
he  had  left  his  enormous  wealth  (upwards  of  £1,200,000) 
to  an  old  brother  he  despised,  with  a  sort  of  injunction  that 
his  nephew  was  to  have  part  in  its  ultimate  disposition ; 
and  the  Covent  Garden  arrangements  had  not  long  been 
completed  when  General  PuUeney  died^  leaving  Colman  a 
simple  four  hundred  a-year*  His  connection  with  Misa 
Pord  the  actress,  had  been  displeasing  to  the  general ;  but 
the  unpardonable  oflfence  was  his  having  secretly  turned 
manager  of  a  theatre.  Miss  Ford  was  the  mother  of  the 
younger  Cohnan,  now  a  child :  yet  old  enough  to  retain 
and  remember,  when  he  wrote  his  Random  Records^  the  im- 
pression at  this  time  made  upon  him  by  Goldsmith's  simple 
and  playful  manners  j  and  by  that  love  of  children  which 
had  attended  him  through  life,  which  was  noted  every- 
where^  and  made  itself  felt  at  even  pompous  Hawkinses. 

*  I  little  thought  what  I  should  have  to  boast,'  says  Miss 
Hawkins,  '  when  Goldsmith  taught  me  to  play  Jack  and 
'  Gill  by  two  bits  of  paper  on  his  fingers/  This  lady 
observed,  too,  a  distinction  between  his  and  Garrick^s  way 
with  children,  which  the  younger  Colman  describes ;  how 
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the  one  played  to  please  the  boy^  and  the  other  as  though 
to  please  himself:  while  not  even  Foote,  with  his  knowing 
broad  grin,  his  snuff-begrimed  face,  and  his  unvarying 
salutation  of  '  blow  your  nose  child/  was  half  so  humourous 
as  Goldsmith.  He  would  at  any  time,  for  amusement  of 
the  nursery,  dance  a  mock  minuet,  sing  a  song,  or  play 
the  flute ;  and  thought  little  of  even  putting  on  his  best 
wig  the  wrong  side  foremost.  One  of  these  childish 
reminiscences  will  bear  relating  in  detail.  Drinking 
coffee  with  Colman,  on  one  of  his  first  visits  to  Richmond, 
he  took  little  George  upon  his  knee  to  amuse  him ;  and 
being  rewarded  for  his  pains  by  a  spiteful  attack  upon  the 
face,  summary  paternal  punishment  was  inflicted  by  solitary 
confinement  in  an  adjoining  dark  room.  But  here,  when 
matters  seemed  desperate  with  the  howling  and  screaming 
little  prisoner,  the  door  was  unexpectedly  unlocked  and 
opened.  'It  was  the  tender-hearted  Doctor  himself* 
pursues  the  teller  of  the  story,  '  with  a  lighted  candle  in 
'  his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  which  was 
'  still  partially  red  from  the  effects  of  my  petulance.  I 
'  sulked  and  sobbed,  and  he  fondled  and  soothed,  till  I 
'began  to  brighten:  when  Goldsmith,  seizing  the  pro- 
'  pitious  moment  of  returning  good  humour,  put  down  the 
'  candle  and  began  to  conjure.  He  placed  three  hats  which 
'  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  upon  the  carpet,  and  a 
'  shilling  under  each.  The  shillings,  he  told  me,  were 
'  England,  France,  and  Spain.  Hq/,  presto,  cockolorum ! 
•  cried  the  Doctor ;  and  lo !  on  uncovering  the  shillings, 
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'which  had  been  dispersed  each  beneath  a  separate  hat, 
'  they  were  all 
'  found    con- 

*  gregated  un* 
'  dcr  one.  It 
'  amazed  mv 
'  beyond  niea- 
'  surej  and  a 
'  tonisbment 

*  must     have 
'  amounted  to 

'awe^  if  the  good  nature  of  the  man  had  not  obviated 

*  my  dread  of  the  magician ;  but  from  that  time,  whetn- 

*  ever  the  Doctor  came  to  visit  my  father,  we  were  always 
'  merry  playfellowa/  The  little  hero  of  the  incident  wifcs  a 
child  of  only  five  years  old :  but  we  have  evidence  in  a  letter 
of  Garrick's  to  his  father,  that  even  a  full  year  and  a  half 
bcibre  thia  he  had  entertained  Mrs.  Garrick  with  a  whole 

*  budget  ^  of  stories  and  aongs ;  had  delivered  the  Chimney 
Swe^  with  exquisite  taste  as  a  boIo  ;  and,  m  the  form  of 
a  duet  i^-ith  (jarrick,0/rf  Rose  and  Bum  the  Bellows, 

But  more  serious  affairs  again  claim  Goldsmith's  atten- 
tionj  and  ours.  His  comedy  cannot,  in  the  most  favourable 
expectation,  appear  before  Christmas ;  and  his  necessities 
are  hardly  less  pressing,  meanwhile,  than  in  his  most  des- 
titute time.  The  utmost  he  received  this  year  from  the 
elder  Newbery,  for  his  usual  task-work,  would  seem  to  have 
been  about  ten  pounds  for  a  compilation  on  a  historical 
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subject.  The  coDcurrent  advance  of  another  ten  pounds  on 
his  promissory  note  shows  their  friendly  relations  still  sub- 
sisting; but  the  present  illness  of  the  publisher,  from  which 
he  never  recovered,  had  for  some  months  interrupted  the  ! 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  and  its  management  was 
gradually  devolving  on  his  nephew.  No  less  a  person  than  i 
Tom  Davies,  however,  came  to  (Goldsmith's  reUef.  Tom's  j 
business  had  thriven  since  he  left  the  stage,  and  he  deter-  | 
mined  to  speculate  in  a  history.  The  Letters  from  a  Noble-  ! 
man  to  his  Son  continued  to  sell;  and  still  to  excite  curiosity, 
whether  or  not  Lord  Lyttelton  had  really  written  them.  '  I 
'  asked  Lord  L.  himself,'  writes  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter  to 
the  less  learned  Mrs.  Montagu,  'who  assured  me  that  he  had 
'  never  read  them  through,  and  moreover  seemed  to  be  very 
'  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  write  them.  Seriously  you 
'  may  deny  his  being  the  author  with  the  fullest  certainty.  It 
'  seems  they  were  writ  by  Lord  Cork.'  All  this  sort  of  gossip 
(with  no  more  foundation  in  the  latter  case  than  that  Lord 
Cork  and  Orrery  had  addressed  to  his  son  a  translation  of 
Pliny's  as  well  as  other  letters,  and  was  no  longer  alive  to 
contradict  the  rumour)  was  better  known  to  Davies  than 
to  any  one;  and  the  sensible  suggestion  occurred  to  him  of 
a  History  of  Rome  from  the  same  hand,  in  the  same  easy, 
popular,  unlearned  manner.  An  agreement  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up,  in  which  Goldsmith  undertook  to  write 
such  a  book  in  two  volumes,  and  if  possible  to  complete  it 
in  two  years,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas; 
an  undertaking  of  a  somewhat  brighter  complexion  than  has 
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yet  appeared  in  these  pages ;  rife  \irith  future  promiiic  ia 
that  respect,  it  may  be  j  and  certainly  very  creditable  to 
Davics,  It  is  alleged  by  Seward  and  Isaac  Reed,  that, 
shortly  before  thia  agreement,  Goklsmith^a  necessities  had 
induced  hitn  to  apply  for  the  Gresham  lectureship  on  Civil 
Law ;  an  office  of  small  remuneration  and  smaller  responsi- 
bility! which  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Mace  had  vacated  and  to 
which  a  Mr.  Jeffries  was  elected ;  but  his  name  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  formally  entered  as  a  candidate,  and  it  is 
more  certain  that  shortly  after  the  agreement  with  Davies 
he  had  again  taken  lodgings  in  his  favourite  Islington,  and 
was  busy  writing  there* 

Goldsmith's  resource,  in  the  midst  of  labour,  as  in  his 
brief  intervals  of  leisure,  was  still  the  countrj'-haunt,  the 
<lab,  and  the  theatre;  nor  should  what  was  called  his 
Wednesday's  club  fail  to  iind  commemoration  here.  The 
social  dignities  of  Gerrard  Street  had  not  sufficed  for  his 
'  clubable'  propensities*  WhoUy  at  his  ea^e  there,  he 
could  not  always  be ;  and  it  will  happen  to  even  those 
who  are  greatest  with  tlieir  great  friends,  to  find  them- 
selves pleasantest  with  their  bast.  The  very  year  before 
Doctor  Johnson  died  he  expressed  his  own  strong  sense 
of  this,  in  founding  the  modest  club  to  which  he  invitetl 
Reynolds  ('  the  terms  are  lax,  and  the  expenses  light : 
'  wc  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits 
'  twopence ') ;  and,  if  it  were  a  want  to  Johnson  to  have 
occasional  admixture  of  inferior  intellects  to  be  at  ease 
with,  how  much  more  to  Goldsmith  !    His  shilling-rubber 
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club  at  the  Devil  Tavern  (scene  of  that  earliest  club  for 
which  Ben  Jonson  wrote  his  Latin  rules),  has  been  already 
named;  and  he  frequented  another  of  the  same  modest 
pretension,  in  the  parlour  of  the  Bedford  in  Covent  Garden. 
But  what  most  consoled  him  for  the  surrendered  haunts 
of  his  obscurer  days,  was  a  minor  club  (known  afterward 
by  his  own  name)  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street; 
where  he  attended  every  Wednesday  as  regularly  as  on  the 
Fridays  in  Gerrard  Street,  and  seems  to  kave  '  played  the 
'  fool '  as  agreeably  as  when  he  had  no  reputation  to  be 
damaged  by  the  folly.  Songs  sung  by  the  members 
were  the  leading  attraction  at  this  club ;  and  I  derive  my 
principal  knowledge  of  it  from  a  collection  of  songs  and 
poems  of  the  time  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  members. 
This  worthy  '  William  Ballantyne'  had  solaced  his  old  age 
with  manuscript  notes  on  the  amusements  of  his  youth ; 
and  the  book,  so  annotated,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Bolton  Corney. 

Among  the  least  obscure  members  were  King  the 
comedian  (whose  reputation  Lord  Ogleby  had  established) ; 
little  Hugh  Kelly,  a  young  Irishman  of  eight-and-twenty, 
who  had  lately  shown  some  variety  of  cleverness  and  super- 
ficial talent,  and  now  occupied  chambers  near  Goldsmith^s, 
in  the  Temple ;  Edward  Thompson,  whom  Garrick  assisted 
with  his  interest  to  a  command  in  the  navy,  and  who  is 
still  remembered  for  his  songs  and  his  edition  of  Andrew 
Marvel ;  and  another  Irishman,  named  Glover,  who  had 
been  bred  a  doctor,  figured  afterwards  as  an  actor,  and  now 
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earned  a  scanty  subsistence  as  a  sart  of  Orub  Street  Galen. 
The  anecdotes  of  Gold&mitb  which  appeared  on  his  death 
in  the  Annual  Register  (with  the  signature  G.),  which  re- 
appeared  iutheBublin  edition  (1777)  of  his  poems  by  Malone, 
and  were  adopted  into  the  memoirs  by  Evans  and  Percy, 
were  written  by  this  Glover;  who  was  one  of  the  many 
humble  Irish  clients  whom  Goldsmith's  fame  drew  aroimd 
him^  and  who  profited  by  every  scantiest  gleam  of  his  pros- 
perity. It  is  ho>  who  says  (and  none  had  better  cause  to 
say  it),  *  Our  Doctor,'  as  Goldsmith  was  now  universally 
called,  ^  had  a  constant  levee  of  his  distressed  countrymen, 

*  whose  wants,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved ; 
'  and  he  has  been  often  known  to  leave  himself  even  with- 
'  out  a  guinea,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  others,' 
It  is  to  be  added  of  Glover,  however,  who  was  notorious 
for  his  songs  and  imitations,  that  he  was  given  to  practical 
jokes ;  and  often  rewarded  his  patron's  generosity  with  very 
impudent  betrayal  of  his  simplicity.  It  was  he  who,  in 
one  of  his  Hampstead  rambles,  took  Goldsmith  into  a  cot- 
tage at  West  End  of  whose  inhabitants  he  knew  nothings 
and,  to  the  poet's  awkward  horror  and  mal-address,  when 
he  saw  the  trick,  imposed  himself  on  the  party  assembled 
as  a  pretended  old  acquaintance,  and  coolly  sat  down  to 
tea  with  them, 

Hugh  Kelly  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  favourite  with 
good  Mr,  Ballautyne.     '  Much,'  says  one  of  his  notes, 

*  as  I  esteemed  Mr.  Kelly,  when  a  member  of  the  Wcdncs- 

*  day  club,  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet  Street,  called  Goldsuuth's, 
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'  who  was  seldom  absent . .  I  respected  him  because  he  was 
'  always  unassuming . .  this  ^  (the  note  is  appended  to  a 
poem  of  Kelly's  called  Meditation),  '  had  I  then  known 
'  him  to  be  the  author  of  it^  would  have  made  me  adore 
'  him/  The  poem  nevertheless  is  poor  enough ;  and, 
though  Kelly  was  certainly  popular  with  his  nearer  friends, 
and  had  many  kindly  qualities,  his  unassumingness  may 
be  doubted.  He  had  lately  emerged  to  notoriety,  out  of 
a  desperate  and  obscure  struggle,  by  somewhat  question- 
able arts.  His  youth  had  been  passed  in  Dublin  as  a  stay- 
maker's  apprentice,  and  making  sudden  flight  from  this 
uncongenial  employment,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  it  in 
London  to  save  himself  from  starvation ;  but  he  succeeded 
afterwards  in  hiring  himself  as  writer  to  an  attorney,  from 
this  got  promotion  to  Grub  Street,  and  had  laboured  meanly, 
up  to  the  present  year,  in  hack  work  for  the  magazines 
and  newspapers,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  profit 
of  Churchill's  example  and  set  up  as  a  satirist  and  censor 
of  the  stage.  This  he  did  after  the  usual  fashion  of  an 
imitator,  and  in  his  Thespis  caricatured  the  Rosciad.  Poor 
Mrs.  Dancer  he  called  a  'moon-eyed  idiot;'  talked  of 
'  dive's  weak  head  and  execrable  heart ; '  libelled  such 
men  as  Woodward  and  Moody ;  and  lavished  all  his  praise 
on  the  Hursts,  Ackmans,  and  Bransbys.  Yet  though  the 
manifest  source  of  such  inspiration  was  '  a  public  house 
'  within  a  few  doors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,'  where  the 
fettered  lions  of  the  stage  were  always  growling  against 
their  tamers,  we  find  that '  the  talents  for  satire  displayed 
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*  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Kelly,  rccomracnded  him  at  once  to 
'  the  notice  of  Mr.  Garrick/  ^Tiat  resulted  from  that 
notice  will  soon,  with  somewhat  higher  pretension*,  re- 
introduce the  object  of  it  :  and  meanwhile  he  may  be  left 
with  Mr.  Ballantyne's  pi'aise,  and  with  the  remark  of 
Johnson  to  counterbalance  it  j  who  made  answer  to  Kellj^n 
request  for  permission  to  converse  with  him, '  Sir,  I  never 
'  desire  to  converse  with  a  man  who  has  written  more  than 
'  he  has  read,' 

Of  the  obscurer  members  of  the  Globe  club  our  mention 
may  be  limited  to  a  Mr.  Gordon,  who  is  remembered  by 
Mr.  Ballautyne  in  connection  vdXh  the  jovial  and  jocund 
song  of  Nottingham  Ale,  '  Mr,  Gordon/  he  says,  ^  the 
'  largest  man  I  ever  kept  company  with,  usually  sung  this 
'  song  at  the  Globe  club ;  and  it  always  very  much  pleased 
'  Doctor  Goldsmith,  Doctor  Glover,  good  Tom  King  the 
'  comedian,  and  myself,  William  Ballantyne/  Nor  was  the 
evening's  amusement  limited  to  songs,  but  had  the  variety 
of  dramatic  imitations,  with  occasional  original  epigram  ; 
and  here  was  first  heard  the  celebrated  epitaph  (Gold- 
smith had  been  reading  Pope^s  and  Swift's  Muceliamex)  on 
Edward  Purdon. 

Here  liea  poor  Ned  Portion,  from  misery  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  ItiU  worldt 

1  don't  think  he  *ll  wiah  to  come  buck* 


It  was  m  the  April  of  the  present  year  that  Pardon  fitly 
closed  his  luckless  Ufe  by  suddenly  dropping  down  dead 
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in  Smithficld ;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  Goldsinith^s  pittance 
that  had  saved  him  thus  long  from  starvation,  it  was  well 
that  the  same  friend  should  give  him  his  solitary  chance 
of  escape  from  oblivion.  '  Doctor  Goldsmith  made  this 
'  epitaph/  says  WiUiam  Ballantyne,  ^  in  his  way  from  his 
*  chambers  in  the  Temple  to  the  Wednesday  evening's  club 
'  at  the  Globe.  /  think  he  will  never  coine  back,  I  believe 
'  he  said.  I  was  sitting  by  him,  and  he  repeated  it  more 
'  than  twice.  /  t?nnk  he  will  never  come  back.'  Ah ! 
and  not  altogether  as  a  jest,  it  may  be,  the  second  and 
the  third  time.  There  was  something  in  Pardon's  fate, 
from  their  first  meeting  in  college  to  that  incident  in 
Smithficld,  which  had  no  very  violent  contrast  to  his  own; 
and  remembering  what  Glover  has  said  of  his  frequent 
sudden  descents  from  mirth  to  melancholy,  some  such  fit- 
ful change  of  temper  would  here  have  been  natural  enough. 
'  His  disappointments  at  these  times,'  Glover  tells  us, 
'  made  him  peevish  and  sullen ;  and  he  has  often  left  his 
'  party  of  convivial  friends  abruptly  in  the  evening,  in 
'  order  to  go  home  and  brood  over  his  misfortunes.'  But 
a  better  medicine  for  his  grief  than  brooding  over  it,  was 
a  sudden  start  into  the  country  to  forget  it ;  and  it  was 
probably  with  a  feeling  of  this  kind  he  had  in  the  summer 
revisited  Islington,  to  which,  after  this  Wednesdays'  club 
digression,  we  must  now  very  briefly  return. 

He  had  one  room  in  the  turret  of  Canonbury  House, 
which,  since  altered  and  subdivided,  to  within  the  last 
twenty  years  remained  as  it  was  in  his  time ;  a  genuine 
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TeKc  af  Elizabcth^s  hunting  seat*  It  was  an  old  oak  room 
on  the  first  floor,  with  Gothic  windows,  panelled  wains- 
cot, and  a  recess  in  its  eastern  comer  for  a  large  preas 
bedsteadj  which  doubtless  the  poet  occupied.  Canonbury 
Tower  was  for  many  years  let  out  in  this  way,  and  had  been 
the  frequent  resort  of  men  connected  with  literature :  but  if 
(as  at  times  alleged)  any  of  Goldsmith- s  poetry  was  written 
here^  it  was  written  in  the  present  autumn,  and  could  have 
been  but  the  fragments  or  beginnings  of  a  poem ;  for  he 
did  not  return  to  the  lodging.  He  now  remained  some 
weeks  in  it ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  often  found,  during 
the  time,  among  a  social  party  of  his  fellow-lodgers 
(publishers  Robinson  and  Francis  Newbery,  printers  Baker 
and  Hamilton,  editor  Beaufort  afterwards  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine j  poets  Woty  and  Huddlestone 
Wynne,  and  pamphleteering  parsons  Kider  and  Sellon), 
presiding  at  the  festive  board  of  the  Crown  tavern,  in 
the  Islington  Lower  Road,  where  they  had  formed  a  kind 
of  temporary  club.  At  the  close  of  the  year  be  had 
returned  to  the  Temple,  was  in  communication  with  Burke 
about  his  comedy,  and  was  again  pretty  constant  in  bis 
attendance  at  Gerrard  Street, 

He  found  pohtical  excitement  raging.  He  might  have 
wondered  to  see,  among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  adminis* 
tratiou,  his  countryman  and  friend  Robert  Nugent,  the 
most  furious  upholder  of  colonial  taxation,  selected  for  a 
lordship  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare ;  yet  this  was  nothing 
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to  the  marvel  of  seeing  emanate  from  Lord  Chatham's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  a  new  project  for  taxation  of 
America.  The  rest  of  their  career  had  been  only  less  dis- 
graceful ;  nor  is  it  possible,  without  some  allusion  to  it,  to 
exhibit  properly  the  social  or  other  influences  of  the  time. 
Violating  public  faith  in  their  attack  on  the' East  India 
Charter,  they  had  sustained  from  its  resolute  exposure 
by  Mr.  O'Bourke  (as  pompous  Beckford,  Lord  Chatham's 
tool  in  the  matter,  persisted  in  calling  Edmund),  a  most 
damaging  blow.  They  had  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat, 
without  precedent  since  Walpole's  fall,  on  the  question 
of  continuing  the  land  tax  at  four  shillings;  which  Dow- 
deswell  succeeded  in  reducing  to  three,  backed  by  all 
the  country  gentlemen,  by  the  Bedfords  and  the  Orenvilles, 
by  the  single  partizan  or  so  who  still  followed  Newcastle, 
and  by  all  the  Bockinghams  except  Burke,  who  alone  {*  not 
<  having  our  number  of  acres,'  said  the  top-booted  gentle- 
men to  each  other)  fell  from  his  party  on  that  question,  and 
would  not  vote  to  lighten  the  land.  They  tasted  as  bitter 
humiliation  in  the  later  rejection  of  their  overtures  for  help 
by  the  despised  head  of  the  last  administration,  who,  man- 
fully acting  on  Burke's  warnings  and  suggestions,  main- 
tained, in  the  meeting  with  the  Bedfords  at  Newcastle 
House,  that  the  power  of  Lord  Bute  was  still  to  be  resisted ; 
resolutely  refused  to  sanction  any  arrangement  which  would 
again  expose  America  to  the  mercies  of  George  Orenville; 
and  finally  rejected  the  party  combination  which  the  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  get  himself  once  more  into  office,  had 
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ever  since  he  left  oflSce  been  labouring  to  effect  '  tooth  and 
nail '  (that  is,  says  Horace  Walpole,  *  with  the  one  of  each 
'sort  that  he  has  left,  the  old  wretch  T)  And  when, 
during  the  earlier  progress  of  these  confusions  and  dis* 
graces,  Chatham  sullenly  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
and  withdrew  the  last  restraint  from  his  ill-assorted 
colleagues,  George  Ghrenville,  seeing  his  opportunity,  had 
taunted  the  fiery  Townahend  to  open  rebellion*  An  agent 
frora  Connecticut  was  present  in  the  house  (the  reader 
will  remember  that  these  were  not  the  days  of  reporters), 
and  has  described  what  passed.  Grenville  stopped  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  speech  on  the  existing 
financial  depression,  and  turning  to  the  treasury  benehj 
exclaimed:  'You  are  cownrds,  you  are  afraid  of  the 
'  Americans.  You  dare  not  tax  America/  '  Fear  I  ^  cried 
Townshend,  from  his  seat :  *  fear !  cowards !  dare  not  tax 
'  America?  /  dare  tax  America  ! '  For  a  moment  Gren- 
ville stood  silent ;  but  immediately  added,  '  Dare  you  tax 
'America?  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  it;*  to  which 
Townshend  impetuously  retorted,  'I  will,  I  will/  The 
king^s  friends  helped  Gren\iUe  to  keep  him  to  this  pledge, 
and  he  redeemed  it.  But  though  he  passed  his  Colonial  Im- 
portation Duties  Bill  easdy  as  a  turnpike  act,  the  ill-fated 
ministry  knew  no  more  peace.  Conway  began  to  languish 
for  the  army,  Grafton  looked  wistfully  to  NewTuarket, 
Shelhume  made  no  secret  of  his  discontent ;  and  the  scenes 
that  followed  inflicted  shame  on  all.  Each,  in  his  separate 
fashion,  appealed  against  Townshend  to  Chatham,  without, 
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in  any  case^  the  courtesy  of  an  answer.  Townshend^  with 
mimicry  transcending  Foote's^  and  wit  that  only  Garrick 
'  writing  and  acting  extempore  scenes  of  Congreve  ^  was 
thought  able  to  have  equalled^  rose  firom  the  seat  still 
shared  by  his  colleagues  with  himself^  to  burlesque  them, 
to  jeer  at  them,  and,  amid  murmurs  of  wonder,  admira- 
tion, applause,  laughter,  pity,  and  scorn,  to  assail  even 
Chatham  himself.  Burke,  with  a  more  passionate  ridicule 
retorting  upon  all,  rose  from  his  scat  behind  the  occupants 
of  the  treasury  bench ;  put  up  mock  invocations  to  their 
absent,  silent,  sullen  Chief,  as  a  being  before  whom  were 
vailed  the  faces  (and  here,  at  each  lofty  phrase,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  he  waved  his  hand  over  the  ministers) 
of  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers ;  and 
passed  into  a  prayer  to  this  *  Great  Minister  above,  that 
*  rules  and  governs  over  all,'  to  have  mercy  upon  them  and 
not  destroy  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Augustus  Hervey 
called  him  to  order.  '  I  have  often  suffered,'  cried  Burke 
as  he  sat  down,  '  under  persecutions  of  order ;  but  I  did 
^  not  expect  its  lash  while  at  my  prayers.  I  venerate  the 
'  great  man,  and  speak  of  him  accordingly.'  Still  the  great 
man  kept  silence.  He  had  the  gout,  and  would  not  leave 
Bath.  He  left  Bath,  and  shut  himself  up  in  an  inn  at 
Marlborough.  He  left  Marlborough,  and  came  to  London. 
But  nothing  would  induce  him  to  see  his  colleagues ;  not 
even  the  personal  entreaties  of  the  king.  Would  he,  then, 
see  himself,  his  majesty  deigned  to  ask  ?  He  pleaded  gout 
(it  seems  to  have  been  suppressed  gout,  a  worse  affliction. 
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Cno^K  III. 


from  which  he  was  suffering),  and  retreated  to  North-End. 
But  in  a  few  days,  having  been  se^n  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
'  riding  about  Ilampstead  Heath/  again  the  king  wrote 
'  if  you  cannot  come  to  mc  to-morrow  I  am  ready  to  call 

*  at  North-End;*  and  again,  under  cover  of  profuse  sub- 
misaionj  evasion  did  the  work  of  refusal*  By  this  timCj  in 
short,  though  labouring  still  with  the  bodily  weakness  which 
induced  hia  first  false  step,  Chatham  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered the  drift  of  the  king ;  and  %vhat  it  really  was  that 
his  majesty  had  been  aiming  to  effect,  under  cover  of  his 
own  great  name.  Lord  Charlemont,  describing  tbe  state 
of  things  to  Flood  ('  Charles  Townshend  is  at  open  war, 
'  Conway  is  angry,  Lord  Shelburnc  out  of  humour,   the 

*  Duke  of  Grafton  by  no  means  pleased,  and  Lord  Bute's 
'ftierul^  have  at  len4/th  positively  declared  themselves^), 
implies  little  further  concealment  of  the  palace  plot ;  one  of 
Chatham's  first  remarks  on  his  subsequent  reappearance  in 
public,  to  the  effect  that  '  the  late  good  king  had  some- 
'  thing  about  him  by  which  it  was  possible  to  know^  whether 
'  he  liked  you  or  disliked  you,^  was  pointedly  levelled  at 
the  good  king's  grandson ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  reigning  monarch  was  now  fencing  only  to 
obtain  time,  had  already  resolved  upon  afresh  arrangement 
of  the  offices,  and,  even  from  the  moment  of  the  new 
America  taxation  scheme,  had  turned  with  decisive  favour 
to  Charles  Townshend  himself.  The  failure  of  the  cry 
for  help  to  the  Rockinghams,  however,  so  well  kept  together 
by  Burke  (whose  lately  published  Con'espondence  explains 
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many  things  before  obscure) ;  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
failure  as  decisive  in  respect  to  the  Bedfords^  whom  the 
resolute  Rigby  held  together ;  before  significant  honours 
began  to  gather  round  Townshend.  His  brother,  Lord 
Townshend,  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (*  I  am 
'  told/  writes  Himie  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  '  Lord  Towns- 
*  hend  openly  ascribes  his  promotion  entirely  to  Lord 
'  Bute ') ;  his  wife  was  dignified  with  a  peerage,  as  Pitt's 
had  heretofore  been ;  and  the  common  talk  had  fixed  upon 
himself  for  First  Minister :  when  suddenly,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1767,  being  then  only  forty- two,  he  died  of  a 
neglected  fever ;  in  the  changes  consequent  on  his  death, 
the  compact  confederacy  of  Bedfords,  leaving  George 
Grenvillc  in  the  lurch,  marched  boldly  into  office;  and 
the  manoeuvrings  and  intrigues  so  long  in  progress,  to 
the  disgrace  of  every  one  concerned,  received  their  shameless 
ecu  summation  in  what  was  called  the  Grafton  ministry. 
It  was  a  triumph  for  royalty,  in  spite  of  the  Bedfords. 
'  lu  a  great  meeting  lately,'  writes  Hume  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  ^  Lord  Bute's  health  was  proposed  in  a  bumper.  It 
^  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  certainly,  if  that  noble  lord  should 
'  again  come  into  fashion,  and  openly  avow  his  share  of 
^  influence,  and  be  openly  courted  by  all  the  world!'  Chat- 
ham had  once  more  retired  to  Bath,  and  was  in  no  respect 
consulted.  Conway  was  to  hold  office  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  and  then  make  way  for  the 
Bedford  nominee.  Lord  Weymouth ;  Lord  Sandwich  and 
his  old  friend  Dashwood,  now  Lord  Le  Despencer,  were 
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to  be  joint  rostmasters-Gencral,  Rigby  to  be  Paymaster, 
and  Lord  Gower  President  of  the  Council :  while  with 
these  meUj  so  long  as  the  name  of  Chatham  could 
be  kept  to  conjure  with,  Camden  was  to  continue  to  be 
associated  as  Chancellorj  and  Shelburne  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Such  ill-omened  arrangements^  which  every  other 
man  with  a  senee  of  public  decency  execrated^  were  pre- 
cisely what  the  king  desired ;  and  when  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  was  accepted  by  Lord  North,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Jenkiuson  (many  years  later  created  Lord  Liver- 
pool) was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  royal  satisfaction 
may  be  8upiK>aed  to  have  been  complete.  North  was  the 
son  of  the  princess  dowager's  intimate  friend  Lord  Guild- 
ford :  and  scandal  had  not  hesitated  to  find  a  reason  for  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  he  presented  to  the  king,  in  his 
clujusy  figure,  homely  face,  thick  lips,  light  complexiou 
and  hair,  bushy  eye-brows,  and  protruding  large  grey  eyes  j 
which,  as  Walpole  says,  rolled  about  to  no  purpose,  for  he  was 
utterly  short-sighted.  But  he  was  an  abler  man  than  the 
king,  and  had  too  many  good  as  well  as  amiable  qualities  for 
the  service  in  which  he  now  consented  to  enlist  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  very  various  knowledge ;  under- 
neath his  heavy  exterior,  singularly  awkward  manners,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  tendency  to  fall  asleep,  he 
concealed  great  promptness  of  parts,  and  an  aptitude  for 
business  not  a  little  extraordinary ;  while  the  personal  dis- 
interestedness of  his  character,  and  the  unalterable  sweet* 
ness  of  his  temper,  carried  him  undoubtedly  through  more 
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public  faults  and  miscarriages^  with  less  of  private  hatred 
or  dislike^  than  fell  to  any  minister's  lot  before  or  since  his 
time.  If  he  helped  to  ruin  his  country,  he  did  it  with 
the  most  perfect  good  humour ;  and  was  always  ready  to 
surrender  the  profit  as  well  as  the  credit  of  it,  to  'the 
'  king's  private  junto.'  Of  that  private  junto  Charles 
Jenkinson  was  the  most  active  member.  He  had  belonged 
to  every  ministry  of  the  reign,  except  Lord  Rockingham's. 
Now  a  year  older  than  Goldsmith,  he  had  started  his 
public  career  as  Goldsmith  did,  by  writing  in  the  Monthly 
Review ;  but  tiring  of  the  patronage  of  a  bookseller,  and 
discovering  that  Whiggery  was  not  the  way  to  court,  he 
wheeled  suddenly  round  to  Toryism,  oflFered  his  services  to 
Lord  Bute,  and  became  the  favourite's  private  secretary. 
Men  grievously  belied  him,  if  he  was  not  thenceforward 
the  secret  fetcher  and  carrier  between  Bute,  the  princess, 
the  house  of  commons,  and  the  king :  nor  did  they  scruple 
to  say,  that,  by  the  lines  of  prudent  caution  in  his  face, 
by  his  stealthy,  inscrutable,  down-looking  eyes  (people  who 
had  read  Gil  Bias  would  call  him  pious  signor  Ordon- 
nez),  and  by  the  twinkling  dark-lanthom  motion  of  his 
half-closed  eye-lids  while  he  spoke.  Nature  had  seemed  to 
mark  him  out  for  precisely  such  a  service.  His  principles 
were  simply  what  I  have  stated  those  of  the  junto  to  be ;  and 
were  now  most  pithily  expressed  by  Lord  Barrington,  the 
existing  Secretary  at  War,  who,  while  Lord  North  yet  hesi- 
tated on  the  brink  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  eagerly  consented  to  take  the  office.      '  The  king  has 
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'  long  known/  said  the  worthy  War-Secretary ,  '  that  I  am 
'  entirely  devoted  to  him ;  having  no  political  connexion 
'  with  any  raan^  being  determined  never  to  form  one,  and 
'  conceiving  that  in  this  age  the  country  and  its  constitution 
'  are  best  served  by  an  unbiassed  attaclmient  to  the  crown/ 
Amen,  amen  t  The  monarch  is  great  and  we  are  his 
prophets,  cried  Mr.  Jenkinaon  and  his  followers. 

And  this  was  the  close.  To  establish  such  a  system  as 
this,  had  cost  the  many  public  scandals  of  the  last  seven 
years;  the  disgrace  of  eminent  men,  the  disruptions  of 
useful  friendships,  the  violation  of  private  as  of  public 
honour.  For  this,  had  the  country  been  deluged  with 
libels ;  and  men  of  station  put  forth  against  their  quondam 
associates,  lampoons  unapproachable  in  scurril  violence  by 
the  lowest  gazetteers  of  Grub  Street  or  the  Fleet.  Nor 
was  that  part  of  the  mischief  to  end  with  the  mischief  it 
helped  to  create.  The  poisoned  ehaUce  was  to  have  its 
ingredients  commended  to  other  hps^  and  already  had 
sigoificaut  indication  been  given  that  the  lesson  of  Ubellous 
instruction  would  be  taught  to  a  wider  school.  One  of  Lord 
Sandwiches  libellers,  parson  Scott,  had  by  the  pungent  slang 
of  his  letters  (signed  Anii-Stjanm)  raised  the  sale  of  the 
Public  Advertiser  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand 
a-day ;  but  letters  of  higher  and  more  piquant  strain  had 
succeeded  his  in  that  worthy  journal,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  no  quiet  possession  to  the  power  so  lately  seized. 
This  new  writer  had  as  yet  taken  no  settled  signature^  nor 
were  his  compositions  so  finished  or  powerful  as  those 
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which  made  memorable  the  signature  he  took  some  twelve 
months  later;  but  there  was  something  in  his  writings 
even  now^  which  marked  it  out  from  the  class  it  belonged 
to.  There  was  a  strong  individual  grasp  of  the  matters  on 
which  he  wrote^  a  familiar  scorn  of  the  men  he  talked 
about^  and  a  special  hatred  of  the  junto  of  king's  friends. 
His  fervent  abuse  of  the  statesmen^  such  as  Chatham, 
whom  he  afterwards  exalted,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
referred  to  their  existing  relations  with  that  faction  which 
he  hated  with  a  private  as  well  as  public  hatred;  and  which 
also  at  this  time  as  bitterly  arrayed  against  Chatham,  the 
brothers-in-law  with  whom  he  afterward  so  cordially  acted. 
It  was  as  clear,  from  the  first  three  letters  of  this  writer,  that 
he  knew  the  *  atoms '  and  their  '  original  creating  cause,' 
and  that  in  the  thick  of  '  its  own  webs'  he  had  seen  'the 
'  venomous  spider; '  as  it  seems  to  me  now  to  be  proved,  if 
the  strongest  circumstantial  as  well  as  internal  evidence  can 
be  held  to  prove  anything,  that  he  was  throughout  all 
his  correspondence  employed  in  the  War  Office,  under  that 
model  king's  friend  Lord  Barrington  himself.  But  be  this 
as  it  might,  his  letters,  variously  and  oddly  signed,  had 
thus  early  excited  attention;  and  would  sufficiently,  with 
other  indications,  have  foretold  the  coming  storm,  even  if 
the  arch  priest  of  mischief  had  not  suddenly  himself  arrived. 
Coolly,  as  if  no  outlawry  existed,  Wilkes  crossed  over  to 
London ;  and  his  first  careless  business  was  to  send  an 
exquisite  French  letter  to  Garrick  with  the  address  of 
Master  Kitely,  to  ask  him  how  he  felt  since  his  reconcilia- 
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tion  with  his  wife.  But  none  knew  better  than  his  quondam 
friend  Sandwich  what  other  buBmeas  he  was  likely  to  have 
in  hand.  Though  he  had  declined  during  the  summer  a 
^genteel  letter'  from  Paoli,  offering  hira  a  regiment  in 
Corsica  to  advance  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  had  put  himself 
in  motion  at  the  first  reasonable  prospect  of  another 
campaign  for  liberty  (and  Wilkes)  at  home.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  the  struggle  would  be  a  sharp  onc^ 
and  the  first  care  of  ministers  was  directed  to  the  press. 

Parson  Scott,  Sandwich's  chaplain^  went  about  to  nego- 
ciate  for  writers;  and  a  great  many  years  afterward,  when  he 
was  a  rich  old  Doctor  of  Divinity,  related  an  anecdote  which 
was  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
world,  but  which  also  illustrates  the  subject  of  these  pages, 
and  that  picture  of  the  time,  literary  and  social,  of  which  its 
politics  form  a  necessary  part.  He  had  gone  to  Gold- 
smith, among  others,  to  induce  him  to  write  in  favour  of 
the  administration.  *  I  found  him/  he  said, '  in  a  miserable 

*  set  of  chambers  in  thcTcmple*  I  told  him  my  authority; 

*  I  told  him  that  I  was  empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for 
'  his  exertions ;  and,  would  you  believe  it  I  he  was  so  absurd 
'  as  to  say,  ''  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wanta 
^  *'  without  writing  for  any  party ;  the  assistance  you  offer 

*  '*  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  rae/'  And  so  I  left  hiui/ 
added  the   Reverend  Doctor  Scott   indignantly,  *iii   his 

*  garret/ 

An  impatience  very  natural  to  the  holy  man  (who  within 
four  years  had  bis  reward  in  two  fat  crown  hvings),  as  a 
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like  emotion  had  been  to  worthy  Hawkins;  but  on  the 
other  hand^  a  patience  very  natural  to  Goldsmith^  and 
worthy  of  a  noble  remembrance.  He  knew,  if  ever  man 
did,  the  chances  he  embraced  in  rejecting  that  offer.  It 
is  an  easy  transition  firom  what  the  ministry  were  willing  to 
do,  if  they  could  get  return  in  kind;  to  what,  in  the  oppo- 
site case,  they  found  it  impossible  to  do.  Poor  Smollett 
had  lately  returned  from  foreign  travel  with  shattered 
health  and  spirits,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  recruit 
in  his  native  Scottish  air;  and,  feeling  that  a  milder  cli- 
mate was  his  only  hope,  was  now  preparing  again  to  go 
abroad  for  probably  the  last  time,  with  hardly  a  hope 
of  recovery  and  very  scanty  means  of  support.  He  stated 
his  case  to  Hume,  and  Hume  went  to  Lord  Shelbume. 
The  matter  was  very  simple.  The  consulships  of  Leghorn 
and  of  Nice  were  both  vacant  at  this  very  time;  and  could 
either  be  obtained  for  Smollett,  there  might  yet  be  hope 
for  his  broken  health,  or  for  quiet  and  repose  till 
death  should  come.  But  this  could  not  be.  Nice  was 
promised  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Leghorn  was  under 
pledge  to  a  friend  of  lawyer  Dunning's,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  help  for  the  author  of  Peregrine  Pickle.  In 
that  state  he  was  left  till  the  following  summer :  when, 
with  the  prospect  now  certain  which  earlier  he  had  hoped 
might  be  averted,  he  wrote  to  bid  Hume  farewell  before 
departing  to  *  perpetual  exile ;'  and  Hume  could  only  grieve 
and  say  to  his  brother  man  of  letters,  that  *  the  indifference 
'  of  ministers  towards  literature,  which  has  been  long,  and 
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'  indeed  always,  the  case  in  England,  gives  little  prospect 
*  of  any  alteration  in  this  particular.'  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  that  this  writer  of  genius,  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  booksellers,  to  whom  bin  labours  had  been  largely 
profitable ;  of  the  public,  whose  hours  of  leisure  or  of  pain 
he  had  lightened ;  and  of  patrons^  who  at  his  utmost  need 
deserted  him ;  should  pass  abroad  to  labour^  and  to  die. 
Oue  year  longer  he  stayed  in  England;  published  and 
proclaimed,  in  his  last  political  romance,  the  universal 
falsehood  of  faction,  his  own  remorse  for  having  helped  to 
sustain  it^  his  farewell  to  the  '  rascally  age/  and  the  con- 
tempt for  the  Butes  as  well  as  Chathams  it  had  for  ever 
inspired  him  with  ;  and  in  another  year,  having  meanwhile 
wi'itten  llmnphn/  Clinker,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
at  Leghorn, 

Such  a  possible  fate  as  this,  common  in  all  times  in 
England  and  at  that  time  nearly  universali  was  something 
to  reflect  upon  in  those  Garden  Court  chambers,  which 
Mr.  Scott,  swelling  with  his  brace  of  livings,  can  only 
deign  to  call  a  *  garret/  A  poor  enough  abode  they  were, 
perhaps  deserving  only  a  little  less  contemptuous  name ; 
and  here  Goldsmith  found  himself,  after  twelve  years  of 
hard  struggle,  doubtless  unable  at  all  times  to  repreaB  (what 
is  so  often  the  unavailing  bitterness  of  the  successful  as 
well  as  unsuccessful  man)  the  consideration  of  what  he  had 
done  compared  with  w^hat  he  might  have  done*  The  chances 
still  remain,  nevertheless, that  he  might  not  have  done  it;  and 
the  greater  probability  is  that  most  people  do  what  they  are 
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qualified  to  do^  in  the  condition  of  existence  imposed  upon 
them.  It  is  very  doubtful  to  me^  upon  the  whole^  if 
Goldsmith,  placed  as  he  was  throughout  life,  could  have 
done  better  than  he  did.  Beginning  with  not  eveti  the 
choice  which  Fielding  admits  was  his,  of  hackney  writer  or 
hackney  coachman,  he  has  fought  his  way  at  last  to  consi- 
deration and  esteem.  But  he  bears  upon  him  the  scars  of  his 
twelve  years'  conflict ;  of  the  mean  sorrows  through  which 
he  has  passed,  and  of  the  cheap  indulgences  he  has  sought 
relief  and  help  from.  There  is  nothing  plastic  in  his 
nature  now.  He  is  forty.  His  manners  and  habits  are 
completely  formed;  and  in  them  any  further  success  can 
make  little  favourable  change,  whatever  it  may  eflFect  for  his 
mind  or  his  genius.  The  distrusts  which  were  taught  him 
in  his  darkest  humiliations,  chng  around  him  still ;  and 
by  the  fitful  changes  and  sudden  necessities  which  have 
encouraged  the  weakness  of  his  natural  disposition,  his 
really  generous  and  most  affectionate  nature  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  obscured.  It  was  made  matter  of  surprise  and 
objection  against  him  that  though  his  poems  are  replete 
with  fine  moral  sentiments  and  bespeak  a  great  dignity  of 
mind,  yet  he  had  no  sense  of  the  shames,  or  dread  of  the 
evils  of  poverty.  How  should  he  ?  and  to  what  good  end  ? 
Would  it  have  been  wisely  done  to  engage  in  a  useless 
conflict,  to  contest  with  what  too  plainly  was  his  destiny, 
and  gnaw  the  file  for  ever  ?  It  is  true  that  poverty  brings 
along  with  it  many  disreputable  compliances,  disingenuous 
shifts  and  resources^  most   sordid  and  dire  necessities  j 
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from  whicL  he  was  suffering),  and  retreated  to  North-End* 
But  in  a  few  days,  having  been  seen  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
'  riding  about  Hampstead  Heath/  again  the  king  wrote 
'  if  you  cannot  come  to  me  to-morrow  I  am  ready  to  call 
'  at  North-End/  and  again,  under  cover  of  profuse  sub- 
mission,  evasion  did  the  work  of  refusal.  By  thia  time,  in 
shortj  though  laboming  still  with  the  bodily  weakness  which 
induced  his  first  false  step,  Chatham  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered the  drift  of  the  king;  and  what  it  really  was  that 
his  majesty  bad  been  aiming  to  effect,  under  cover  of  his 
own  great  name.  Lord  Charlemont,  describing  the  state 
of  things  to  Flood  ('  Chailcs  Townshend  is  at  open  unr, 
'Conway  is  angry,  Lord  Shelburne  out  of  humour,  the 
'  Duke  of  Grafton  by  no  means  pleased,  and  Lord  Bute* it 
^friends  have  at  length  positivehj  declared  thetmelve^), 
implies  little  further  concealment  of  the  palace  plot  j  one  of 
Chatham's  first  remarks  on  his  subsequent  reappearance  in 
public,  to  the  effect  that  *  the  late  good  king  had  some- 
'  thing  about  him  by  which  it  was  possible  to  know  whether 
*  he  liked  you  or  dishkcd  you,'  was  pointedly  levelled  at 
the  good  king's  grandson ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  reigning  monarch  was  now  fencing  only  to 
obtain  time,  had  already  resolved  upon  a  fresh  arrangement 
of  the  offices,  and,  even  from  the  moment  of  the  new 
America  taxation  scheme,  had  turned  with  decisive  favour 
to  Charles  Townshend  himself.  The  failure  of  the  cry 
for  help  to  the  Bockinghams,  however,  so  well  kept  together 
by  Burke  (whose  lately  published  Corresfpondence  explains 
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many  things  before  obscure) ;  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
failure  as  decisive  in  respect  to  the  Bedfords^  whom  the 
resolute  Bigby  held  together;  before  significant  honours 
began  to  gather  round  Townshend.  His  brother,  Lord 
Townshend,  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland  (^  I  am 
^  told/  writes  Hume  to  Sir  Oilbert  Elliot,  ^  Lord  Towns- 

*  hend  openly  ascribes  his  promotion  entirely  to  Lord 
^  Bute ') ;  his  wife  was  dignified  with  a  peerage,  as  Pitt's 
had  heretofore  been ;  and  the  common  talk  had  fixed  upon 
himself  for  First  Minister :  when  suddenly,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1767,  being  then  only  forty-two,  he  died  of  a 
neglected  fever;  in  the  changes  consequent  on  his  death, 
the  compact  confederacy  of  Bedfords,  leaving  George 
Grenville  in  the  lurch,  marched  boldly  into  office;  and 
the  manoeuvrings  and  intrigues  so  long  in  progress,  to 
the  disgrace  of  every  one  concerned,  received  their  shameless 
consummation  in  what  was  called  the  Grafton  ministry. 
It  was  a  triumph  for  royalty,  in  spite  of  the  Bedfords. 

*  In  a  great  meeting  lately,'  writes  Hume  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  ^  Lord  Bute's  health  was  proposed  in  a  bumper.   It 

*  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  certainly,  if  that  noble  lord  should 
^  again  come  into  fashion,  and  openly  avow  his  share  of 

*  influence,  and  be  openly  courted  by  all  the  world!'  Chat- 
ham had  once  more  retired  to  Bath,  and  was  in  no  respect 
consulted.  Conway  was  to  hold  office  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  and  then  make  way  for  the 
Bedford  nominee,  Lord  Weymouth ;  Lord  Sandwich  and 
his  old  friend  Dashwood,  now  Lord  Le  Despencer,  were 
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to  be  joint  Postmastcrs-GeBeral,  Rigby  to  be  Pnynmstcr^ 
and  Lord  Gower  President  of  the  Conneil :  wbilc  with 
these  men^  so  long  as  the  name  of  Chatham  could 
be  kept  to  conjure  with,  Camden  was  to  continue  to  be 
associated  as  Chancellorj  and  Shelburne  as  Seci*etary  of 
State.  Such  ill-omened  arrangements,  which  every  other 
man  with  a  sense  of  public  decency  execrated,  were  pre- 
cisely what  the  king  desired ;  and  when  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  was  accepted  by  Lord  North,  and  Mr, 
Charles  Jenkinson  (many  years  later  created  Lord  Liver- 
pool) was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Ti^easury,  the  royal  satisfaction 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  complete.  North  was  the 
eon  of  the  princess  dowager's  intimate  friend  Lord  Guild- 
ford ;  and  scandal  had  not  hesitated  to  find  a  reason  for  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  he  presented  to  the  king,  in  his 
clumsy  figure,  homely  face,  thick  lips,  light  complexion 
and  hair,  bushy  eye-brows,  and  protruding  large  grey  eyes; 
which,  as  Walpole  says,  rolled  about  to  no  purpose,  for  he  was 
utterly  short-sighted.  But  he  w*aa  an  abler  man  than  the 
king,  and  had  too  many  good  as  well  as  amiable  qualities  for 
the  service  in  which  he  now  consented  to  enlist  them* 
He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  very  various  knowledge ;  under- 
neath his  heavy  exterior,  singularly  awkward  manners,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  tendency  to  fall  asleep,  he 
concealed  great  promptnesa  of  parts,  and  an  aptitude  for 
business  not  a  little  extraordinai'y ;  while  the  personal  dis- 
interestedness of  his  character,  and  the  unalterable  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper,  carried  him  undoubtedly  through  more 
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public  faults  and  miBcarriages^  with  less  of  private  hatred 
or  dislike^  than  fell  to  any  minister's  lot  before  or  since  his 
time.  If  he  helped  to  ruin  his  country^  he  did  it  with 
the  most  perfect  good  humour ;  and  was  always  ready  to 
surrender  the  profit  as  well  as  the  credit  of  it^  to  'the 
'  king's  private  junto/  Of  that  private  junto  Charles 
Jenkinson  was  the  most  active  member.  He  had  belonged 
to  every  ministry  of  the  reign^  except  Lord  Rockingham's. 
Now  a  year  older  than  Qoldsmith^  he  had  started  his 
public  career  as  Goldsmith  didj  by  writing  in  the  Monthly 
Review ;  but  tiring  of  the  patronage  of  a  bookseller^  and 
discovering  that  Whiggery  was  not  the  way  to  court,  he 
wheeled  suddenly  round  to  Toryism,  o£fered  his  services  to 
Lord  Bute,  and  became  the  favourite's  private  secretary. 
Men  grievously  belied  him,  if  he  was  not  thenceforward 
the  secret  fetcher  and  carrier  between  Bute,  the  princess, 
the  house  of  commons,  and  the  king :  nor  did  they  scruple 
to  say,  that,  by  the  lines  of  prudent  caution  in  his  face, 
by  his  stealthy,  inscrutable,  down-looking  eyes  (people  who 
had  read  Gil  Bias  would  call  him  pious  signor  Ordon- 
nez),  and  by  the  twinkling  dark-lanthom  motion  of  his 
half-closed  eye-lids  while  he  spoke.  Nature  had  seemed  to 
mark  him  out  for  precisely  such  a  service.  His  principles 
were  simply  what  I  have  stated  those  of  the  junto  to  be ;  and 
were  now  most  pithily  expressed  by  Lord  Barrington,  the 
existing  Secretary  at  War,  who,  while  Lord  North  yet  hesi- 
tated on  the  brink  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  eagerly  consented  to  take  the  office.     '  The  king  has 
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occasional  silent  comparison  of  Rasselas  with  the  l^car,  of 
the  Rambkr  with  the  Citizefi  of  the  Worlds  oi  London  wiih 
the  Traveller  ?  '  Doctor,  1  should  be  glad  to  sec  yoxk  at 
'  Eton/  said  one  of  the  Eton  masters  and  anthor  of  an 
indifferent  Masque.'  of  Ttlemachm,  as  he  sat  at  suiiper 
with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  indulging  somewhat  freely 
m  wine^  and  arrived  at  that  pitch  in  his  eups,  when  he 
gave  this  invitation,  of  looking  at  one  man  and  talking  to 
another.  *  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  npon  yon/  answered 
Goldsmith.  'No,  no,'  replied  Graham:  *^tis  not  you 
'1  mean^  Doctor  Minor:  'tk  Doctor  MajoTp  there/ 
*Now^  that  Graham/  said  Goldsmith  afterward,  *ia  a 
fellow  to  make  one  commit  suicide  i'  and  upon  nothing 
graver  than  expressions  such  as  this,  have  men  like 
Hawkins  inferred  that  he  loved  not  Johnson  but  rather 
envied  him  for  his  parts,  *  Indeed,'  pursues  the  muiucal 
knight,  '  he  once  entreated  a  friend  to  desist  from  praising 
'  him ;  "  for  in  doing  so,"  said  he,  "  you  harrow  up  my 
'  "  soul :  ^'  ^  which  it  may  be  admitted  was  not  at  all 
improbable,  if  it  was  Hawkins  praising  Lim;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  likely  as  a  particular  sort  of  praise  to  hari-ow 
up  an  affectionate  soul.  Such  most  certainly  was  Gold- 
smith's, and  he  loved  with  all  his  grateful  heart  whatever 
was  loveablc  in  Johnson.  Boswell  himself  admits  it,  on 
more  than  one  occasion ;  and  contradicts  much  of  what 
he  has  chosen  to  say  on  others,  by  the  remark  that  in  his 
opinion  Goldsmith  had  not  rcaUy  more  of  envy  than  other 
people,  but  only  talked  of  it  freely. 
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That  free  taUdDg  did  all  the  mischief.  He  was  candid 
aad  simple  enough  to  say  aloud^  what  others  would  more 
prudently  have  concealed.  'Here's  such  a  stir/  he  exclaimed 
to  Johnson  one  day,  in  a  company  at  Thrale's  (it  was  when 
London  had  gone  mad  about  Beattie's  common-place  Essay 
an  Truth,  had  embraced  the  author  as  '  the  long-delayed 
'avenger  of  insulted  Christianity/  and  had  at  last  treated, 
flattered,  and  caressed  him  into  a  pension  of  £200  a-year) : 
'here's  such  a  stir  about  a  fellow  that  has  written  one 
'book,  and  I  have  written  many.'  'Ah,  Doctor!' 
retorted  Johnson,  on  his  discontented,  disregarded,  un- 
pensioned  Mend ;  'there  go  two-and-forty  sixpences,  you 
'  know,  to  one  guinea :'  whereat  the  lively  Mrs.  Thrale 
claps  her  hands  with  delight,  and  poor  Goldsmith  can  but 
sulk  in  a  corner.  Being  an  author,  it  is  true,  he  had  no 
business  to  be  thus  thin-skinned,  and  should  rather  have 
been  shelled  like  a  rhinoceros ;  but  a  stronger  man  than  he 
was,  might  have  fretted  with  the  irritation  of  such  doubtful 
wit,  and  been  driven  to  even  intemperate  resentment.  Into 
that  he  never  was  betrayed.  With  all  that  at  various  times, 
and  in  differing  degrees,  depressed  his  honest  ambition, 
ruffled  his  pride,  or  invaded  his  self-respect,  it  will  on  the 
whole  be  very  plain,  by  the  time  this  narrative  has  closed, 
that  no  man  more  thoroughly,  and  even  in  his  own  despite, 
practised  those  gracious  and  golden  maxims  with  which 
Edmund  Burke  this  very  year  rebuked  the  hasty  temper 
of  his  prot^g^  Barry,  and  which  every  man  should  take 
for  ever  to  his  heart.     '  Who  can  live  in  the  world  without 
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*  some  trial  of  his  patience  ? '  asked  the  statesman  of  the 
young  painter,  who  had  fallen  into  petty  disputes  at  Rome* 
And  then  he  warned  him  that  a  man  can  never  have  a  point 
of  mere  pride  that  will  not  be  pernicious  to  him)  that  we 
must  be  at  peace  with  our  species,  if  not  for  their  sakes, 
yet  very  much  for  our  own ;  and  that  the  arms  with  which 
the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and 
the  quahties  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us  and  we 
reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indul- 
gence to  others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves ; 
'  which  are  not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may 

*  possibly  think  them,  but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble 
'  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they 
'  contribute  to  our  fortune  and  repose/ 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
if  the  same  justice  which  the  world  thus  obtained  from 
him,  throughout  their  chequered  intercourse,  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain  either  from  or  for  himself.  It  has  nnt 
hitherto  been  concealed  that,  in  whatever  respect  society 
may  have  conspired  against  hbn,  he  is  not  clear  of  the 
charge  of  having  aided  it  by  his  own  weakness ;  and  still 
more  evident  will  this  be  hereafter.  With  the  present  year 
ended  his  exclusive  reliance  on  the  booksellers,  and,  m 
though  to  mark  it  more  emphatically,  his  old  friend 
Ncwbery  died ;  but  with  the  year  that  followed,  bringing 
nmny  social  seductions  in  the  train  of  the  theatre,  came  a 
greater  inability  than  ever  to  resist  improvident  temptation 
and  unsuitable  cxi>ense.     His  old  habit  of  li\'ing  merely 
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from  day  to  day  beset  every  better  scheme  of  life ;  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  he  earned  money  had  not  helped  to  teach 
him  its  value ;  and  he  became  unable  to  apportion  wisely 
his  labour  and  his  leisure.  The  one  was  too  violent^  and 
the  other  too  freely  indulged.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
charge  of  gambling  can  be  to  more  than  a  very  trifling 
extent  supported :  but  in  the  midst  of  poverty  he  was  too 
often  profuse^  into  clothes  and  entertainments  he  threw 
money  that  should  have  liquidated  debts^  and  he  wanted 
courage  and  self-restraint  to  face  the  desperate  arrears  that 
still  daily  mounted  up  against  him.  Hardly  a  new 
resource  that  did  not  bring  a  new  waste,  and  fresh  demands 
upon  his  jaded  powers. 

But  before  we  too  sternly  pronounce  upon  genius 
sacrificed  thus,  and  opportunities  thrown  away,  let  the 
forty  years  which  have  been  described  in  this  biography ; 
the  thirty  of  unsettled  habit  and  undetermined  pursuit, 
the  ten  of  unremitting  drudgery  and  desolate  toil;  be 
calmly  retraced  and  charitably  judged.  Nor  let  us  omit 
from  that  consideration  the  nature  to  which  he  was  born, 
the  land  in  which  he  was  raised,  his  tender  temperament 
neglected  in  early  youth,  the  brogue  and  the  blunders 
which  he  described  as  his  only  inheritance ;  and  when  the 
gains  are  counted  up  which  we  owe  to  his  genius,  be  it  still 
with  admission  of  its  native  and  irreversible  penalties. 
His  generous  warmth  of  heart,  his  transparent  simplicity 
of  s])irit,  his  quick  transitions  from  broadest  humour  to 
gentlest  pathos,  and  that  delightful  buoyancy  of  nature 
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which  survived  in  every  depth  of  misery ;  who  shall  uoder* 
take  to  separate  these  from  the  Irish  soil  in  which  they 
gjew,  in  which  impulse  still  reigns  predominant  over  con- 
science and  reflection,  where  unthinking  benevolence  yet 
passes  for  considerate  goodness^  aad  the  gravest  duties  of 
life  are  overborne  by  social  pleasure,  or  sunk  in  mad  excite- 
ment* Manful,  in  spite  of  all,  was  Goldsmith's  endeavour, 
and  noble  its  rcsidt.  He  did  not  agaiu  draw  back  from  the 
stniggle  in  which  at  last  he  had  engaged ;  unaided  by  a 
helping  hand,  he  fought  the  battle  out;  and  much  might 
yet  have  been  retrieved  when  death  arrived  so  suddenly. 
Few  men  live  at  present,  properly  speaking ;  but  are  pre- 
paring to  live  at  another  time,  w*hich  may  or  may  not 
arrive,  The  other  time  was  cut  from  under  Goldsmith ; 
and  out  of  such  labour  as  his  in  the  present,  few  men 
could  have  snatched  time  to  live*  '  Ah  T  he  exclaimed  to 
a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  shewed  him  a  most 
elaborate  manuscript :  'Ah,  Mr.  Cradock  !  think  of  me, 
*  that  must  write  a  volume  every  month  !'  Think  of  him, 
too,  who  wTote  always  in  the  presence  of  craving  want, 
and  from  his  lifers  beginning  to  its  end  had  never  known 
the  assistance  of  a  home.  It  was  said  of  Burke  that  his 
every  care  uftcd  to  vanish,  from  the  moment  he  entered 
inader  his  own  roof;  of  himself  he  could  say  no  better 
than  that  at  home  or  abroad,  in  crowds  or  iu  solitude,  he 
was  still  carrying  on  a  conflict  with  unrelenting  care. 

But  one  friend  he  had  that  never  wholly  left  him,  that 
in  his  need  came  still  with  comfort.      Natvm;,  who  smiled 
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upon  him  in  his  cradle^  in  this  '  garret '  of  Garden  Court 
had  not  deserted  him.  Her  school  was  open  to  him  even 
here ;  and  in  the  crowd  and  glare  of  streets^  but  a  step 
divided  him  from  her  cool  and  calm  refreshments.  Among 
his  happiest  hours  were  those  he  passed  at  his  window^  look- 
ing over  into  the  Temple  Gardens.  Steam  and  smoke  were 
not  yet  so  all  prevailing,  but  that,  right  opposite  where  he 
looked,  the  stately  stream  which  washes  the  garden-foot 
might  be  seen,  as  though  freshly  'weaned  from  her  Twicken- 
'  ham  Naiades,'  flowing  gently  past.  Nor  had  the  benchers 
thinned  the  trees  in  those  days ;  for  they  were  that  race  of 
benchers  loved  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  refused  to  pass  in 
their  treasurer's  account  '  twenty  shillings  to  the  gardener 
'  for  stuff  to  poison  the  sparrows.'  So  there  he  sat  with 
the  noisy  life  of  Fleet  Street  shut  out,  and  made  country 
music  for  himself  out  of  the  noise  of  the  old  Temple 
rookery.  Luther  used  to  moralize  the  rooks ;  and  Gold- 
smith had  illustrious  example  for  the  amusement  he  now 
took  in  their  habits,  as  from  time  to  time  he  watched  them. 
He  saw  the  rookery,  in  the  winter  deserted,  or  guarded  only 
by  some  five  or  six, '  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,'  resume 
its  activity  and  bustle  in  the  spring ;  and  he  moralized,  like 
the  great  reformer,  on  the  legal  constitutions  established,  , 
the  social  laws  enforced,  and  the  particular  castigations  j 
endured,  ^  for  the  good  of  the  community,'  by  those  black-  I 
dressed  and  grey-eyed  chatterers.  '  Often  has  their  plan 
'  of  policy  amused  me,'  he  says,  '  as  I  observed  it  from  my 
'  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks  upon  a  grove  where 
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'  they  have  made  n  colony/     Nor  will  we  doubt  that  from 

this  wttll-girt  grove,  too,  came  many  a  thought  that  carried 

him  back  to  childhood,  made  him  free  of  solitudea  explored 

iu  boyish  days,  and  re- peopled  deserted  villages*     It  was 

better  than  watching  the  spiders  amid  the  dirt  of  Green 

Arbour  Court ;  for  though  his  grove  was  city  planted,  and 

scant  of  the  foliage  of  the  forest,  there  was  Fancy  to  piece 

out  for  him,  transcending  these,  far  other  groves  and  other 

trees, 

Annihilating  tvU  that 's  muck* 

To  a  green  tliought  in  a  green  slmde. 

Let  US  leave  him  to  this  happiness  for  a  time ;  before 
we  pass  to  the  few  short  years  of  labour,  enjoyment^  and 
sorrow,  in  which  his  mortal  existence  closed. 
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a  month  before  the  death  of  the  elder  NewberjTi  that 
Burke  read  the  cometly  of  the  Good-natured  Mun  /  and 
thusj  with  mirth  and  sadness  for  its  ushers,  the  hist  division 
of  Goldsmith's  life  comes  in.  The  bond  of  old  and  long- 
continued  service,  chequered  as  its  retrospect  was  with 
mean  and  mortifying  incidents^  could  hardly,  without  some 
regret,  be  snapped }  nor  could  the  long-attempted  trial  of 
the  theatre,  painful  as  its  outset  had  been,  without  some 
sense  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  approach  its  consummation. 
Newbery  died  on  the  22ad  of  December,  1767  ;  and  the 
performance  of  the  comedy  was  now  promised  for  the  28th 
of  the  following  January. 

Unavailingly,  for  special  reasons,  had  Goldsmith  at- 
tempted to  get  it  acted  bafore  Christmas ,  Quarrels  had 
broken  out  among  the  new  proprietary  of  the  theatre, 
and  these  were  made  excuses  for  delay.  Colman  had  pro- 
perly insisted  on  his  right,  as  manager,  to  cast  the  part  of 
Imogen  to  Mrs.  Yates,  rather  than  to  a  pretty-faced  sim- 
pering lady  (Mrs.  Lesinghani)  whom  his  brother  proprietor, 
Harris, '  protected  ;^  and  the  violence  of  the  dispute  became 
so  notorious,  and  threatened  sucli  danger  to  the  new 
management,  that  the  papers  describe  Oarrick  '  growing 
taller*  on  the  strength  of  it.  Tall  enough  he  certainly 
grew,  to  overlook  something  of  the  bitterness  of  Colman's 
first  desertion  of  him ;  and  civilities,  perhaps  arising  from 
a  sort  of  common  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  Lesingham  dis- 
pute, soon  after  recommenced  between  the  rival  managers, 
BickerstafF  (a  clever  and  facile  Irishman,  who  had,  ten  years 
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before^  somewhat  suddenly  thrown  up  a  commission  in  the 
Marines^  taken  to  theatrical  writing  for  subsistence^  and 
since  obtained  repute  as  the  author  of  Love  in  a  Village 
and  the  Maid  of  the  Mill)  was  just  now  pressing  Colman 
with  his  opera  of  Lionel  and  Clarissa ;  and  in  one  of  his 
querulous  letters,  seems  to  point  at  this  resumption  of 
intercourse  with  Garrick,  whom  he  had  himself  offended 
by  beginning  to  write  for  Colman.  'You  told  me/  he 
complains,  writing  on  the  26th  January,  1768,  'that  the 
'  end  of  January  would  be  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  me, 
'  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Goldsmith'*s  play  should  come  out 
'  before  Christmas.  .  .  The  fact  is,  you  broke  your  word 
'  with  me,  in  ordering  the  representation  of  the  Good- 
'  natur^d  Man  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  must  unavoid- 
f  ably  interfere  with  my  opera.  .  .  At  the  reading,  it  was 
'  said  that  the  Good-natured  Man  should  appear  the 
'  Wednesday  after;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  whispered 
'  to  me,  thai  it  was  privately  determined  not  to  bring  it  out 
'  till  the  Saturday  fortnight,  and  tliere  was  even  a  promise 
*  given  to  Mr.  Kelly  that  it  should  7wt  appear  till  after 
'  his  7iights  v;ere  over  J 

If  such  a  promise  had  been  given  (and  circumstances 
justify  the  suspicion),  Goldsmith  had  better  reason  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed,  for  that  dissatisfaction  with 
Colman  and  difference  with  Kelly  which  attended  the  per- 
formance of  his  comedy.  Kelly  had  been  taken  up  by 
Garrick,  in  avowed  and  not  very  generous  rivalry  to  himself; 
it  was  the  town  talk,  some  weeks  before  either  performance 
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took  placcj  that  the  two  comediea^  written  as  they  wei*e  by 
men  well  known  to  each  other  and  who  had  lived  the 
game  sort  of  life,  were  to  he  pitted  against  each  other; 
and  so  broadly  were  they  opposed  in  character  and  style, 
that  the  first  in  the  field,  supposing  it  well  received, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  its  successor* 
Kelly  had  sounded  the  depths  of  aentlmeatalism*  I  have 
glanced  at  the  origin  of  that  school  as  of  much  earlier 
date ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  with  Steele  the 
unlucky  notion  began,  of  setting  comedy  to  reform  the 
morals,  instead  of  imitating  the  manners  of  the  age. 
Fielding  sUly  glances  at  this^  when  he  makes  Parson 
Adams  declare  the  Consciouis  Lovets  to  be  tlie  only  play 
fit  for  a  Christian  to  see^  and  as  good  as  a  sermon j  and 
in  so  witty  and  fine  a  writer  as  Steele,  so  great  a  mistake 
is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  intolerable  grossueas  into 
which  the  theatre  had  fallen  in  his  day.  For  often  does 
it  happen  in  such  reaction,  that  good  and  bad  sufier  toge- 
ther ;  and  that  while  one  has  the  sting  taken  out  of  it, 
the  other  loses  energy  and  manhood.  Where  a  sickly 
sensibility  overspreads  both  vice  and  virtue,  we  are  in  the 
right  to  care  as  little  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ;  since  it  is 
Life  that  the  stage  and  its  actors  should  present  to  us^  and 
not  anybod/s  moral  or  sentimental  view  of  it.  A  most 
masterly  critic  of  our  time,  Hazlitt,  has  disposed  of  Steele's 
pretensions  as  a  comic  dramatist;  and  poor  Kelly,  who 
has  not  survived  to  our  time,  must  be  disinterred  to  have 
his  pretensions  judged:  yet  the  stage  continues  to  suffer, 
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even  now,  from  the  dregs  of  the  sentimental  school ;  and  it  \ 
would  not  greatly  surprise  me  to  see  the  comedy  with 
which  Kclly^s  brief  career  of  glory  began,  again  lift  up 
a  sickly  head  amongst  us. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  describe  that  comedy.  One 
can  hardly  disentangle,  from  the  maze  of  cant  and  make- 
believe  in  which  all  the  people  are  involved,  what  it  pre- 
cisely is  they  drive  at ;  but  the  main  business  seems  to  be, 
that  there  are  three  couples  in  search  of  themselves  through- 
out the  five  acts,  and  enveloped  in  such  a  haze  or  mist  of 
Fahe  Delicacy  (the  title  of  the  piece)  that  they  do  not, 
till  the  last,  succeed  in  finding  themselves.  There  is  a  : 
Lord  who  has  been  refused,  for  no  reason  on  earth,  by  a 
Lady  Betty  who  loves  him;  and  who,  with  as  little  reason 
and  as  much  delicacy  on  his  own  side,  transfers  his  proposals 
to  a  friend  of  Lady  Betty's  whom  he  does  not  love,  and 
selects  her  ladyship  to  convey  the  transfer.  There  is  Lady 
Betty's  friend,  who,  being  in  love  elsewhere,  is  shocked  to 
receive  his  lordship's  proposals;  but,  being  under  great 
obligations  to  Lady  Betty,  cannot  in  delicacy  think  of 
opposing  what  she  fancies  her  ladyship  has  set  her  heart 
upon.  There  is  a  mild  young  gentleman,  who  is  knocked 
hither  and  thither  like  a  shuttlecock ;  now  engaged  to  this 
young  lady  whom  he  does  not  love,  now  dismissed  by  that 
whom  he  does ;  and  made  at  last  the  convenient  means  of 
restoring,  with  all  proper  delicacy.  Lady  Betty  to  his 
lordship.  There  is  a  young  lady  who  in  delicacy  ought 
i        to  marry  the  mild  young  gentleman,  but  indelicately  prefers 
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instead  to  run  away  with  a  certain  Sir  Harry.  There  is 
Sally  her  maidj  who  tells  her  luistresa  that  she  has  trans* 
ported  her  poor  Sally  ^  by  that  noble  resolution  *  (to  run 
away).  And  there  is  the  delicate  old  Colonel  her  father, 
who  plays  eaves^dropper  to  her  plan  of  flight ;  intercepts  her 
in  the  act  of  it ;  gives  her  in  the  midst  of  her  wickedneaa 
ii20,000  (which  he  pulls  out  of  a  pocket-book)  p  because 
he  had  promised  it  when  she  was  good ;  and  tells  her  to 
banish  his  name  eternally  from  her  rcraembrance,  and  be 
as  happy  as  she  can  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
;  broken  an  old  father^s  heart.  There  are  only  two  people 
in  the  play  with  a  glimmering  of  common  sense  or  cha* 
ractcr;  an  eccentric  widow,  and  a  slovenly  old  bachelor; 
who  are  there  to  do  for  the  rest  what  the  rest  have  no 
power  to  do  for  themselves ;  and,  though  not  without  large 
infusions  of  silly  sentimentahty  and  squeamish  charity,  to 
bring  back  enough  common  sense  to  furnish  forth  a  catas- 
trophe. It  is  the  most  mechanical  of  contrivances :  yet  it 
IS  the  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  auch  a  piece  has  no 
life  in  itself;  and  it  is  the  diatinguishing  quality,  which, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Kelly's  example,  in  proportion  as  reality 
or  character  is  absent  from  a  modern  comedy,  will  still 
be  found  its  chief  resource.  Examples  need  not  be  cited. 
*Mr.  Kelly^s  style  will  never  want  admirers.  While  it 
saves  great  trouble  and  wit  to  both  actor  and  author,  it 
exacts  of  an  audience  neither  judgment  nor  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  with  an  easy,  indolent  indulgence  of  such  pro- 
ductions, there  will  always  be  mixed  up  a  sort  of  secret 
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'       satisfaction  in  their  mouthing  morals  and  lip  professions 

j       of  humanity. 

Let  us  not  be  so  hard  on  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers for  having  taken  so  mightily  to  Mr.  Kelly^s  False 
Delicacy y  as  not  to  admit  thus  much.  It  had  every  advan- 
tage, too,  in  its  production.  Garrick  not  only  wrote  a 
prologue  and  epilogue,  and  was  said  to  have  heightened 
the  old  bachelor  played  by  King,  but  went  out  of  his  way 
to  induce  Mrs.  Dancer  to  forgive  the  abuse  of  Theyns  and 
act  the  widow.  Produced  on  Saturday  the  23rd  of  January, 
it  was  received  with  such  singular  favour  that,  though  the 
management  was  under  a  solemn  pledge  'not  for  the 
'  future  to  run  any  new  piece  nine  nights  successively,'  it 
was  played  eight  nights  without  intermission,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  season  repeated  more  than  twenty  times :  the 
publisher  announced,  the  morning  after  its  publication,  that 
three  thousand  copies  of  it  had  been  sold  before  two  o'clock; 
80  unabated  did  its  interest  continue,  that  it  had  sold  ten 
thousand  before  the  season  closed,  Kelly  had  received  a 
])ublic  breakfast  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House,  and  its 
publisher  had  expended  twenty  pounds  upon  a  piece  of 
plate  as  a  tribute  to  his  genius ;  it  was  translated  into 
German,  and  (by  order  of  the  Marquis  dc  Pombal)  into 
Portuguese,  while  its  French  translation,  by  Garrick's  lively 
friend  Madame  Riccoboni,  had  quite  a  run  in  Paris :  and 
to  sum  up  all  in  a  word.  False  Delicacy  became  the  rage. 
Poor  Goldsmith  may  be  forgiven  if  the  sudden  start  of 
such  success  a  little  dashed  his  hopes  at  the  last  rehearsals 
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of  his  Good-nuiur'd  Man.  Colman  had  lost  what  little  faith 
he  ever  had  in  it ;  Powell  protested  he  could  do  nothing 
with  HoneywQod;  Harria  and  Rutherford  had  objected 
from  the  iirst :  nor,  mth  the  exception  of  Shuter,  were  the 
actoi*8  more  hopeful  than  the  management*  Goldsmith 
always  remembered  this  timely  good  opinion  of  the  excellent 
comedian^  and  the  praise  proffered  him  by  a  pretty  actress 
(Miss  ^Vilfordj  just  become  Mrs.  Bulkley)  who  played 
MisB  Richland,  T\Tiat  stood  him  most  in  stead,  how- 
ever, was  the  unwavering  kindness  of  Johnson,  who  not 
only  wrote  the  prologue  he  had  promised,  but  went  to  Jiec 
the  comedy  rehearaed :  and  as,  some  half-century  before^ 
Swift  had  stood  by  Addison^s  side  at  the  rehearsal  of  his 
tragedy,  woudering  to  hear  *  the  drab  that  played  Cato's 
daughter'  laughing  in  the  midst  of  her  passionate  part, 
and  erring  out  what  next  ?  one  may  imagine  the  equal 
wonder  with  which  the  kind-hearted  sage  by  Goldsmith's 
side  heard  the  mirth  he  so  heartily  admired,  and  had 
himself  so  loudly  laughed  at,  rehearsed  with  doleful 
anticipations*  The  managerial  face  lengthened  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fma  became  broad ;  and  when,  against  tlie 
strongest  remonstrance,  it  was  finally  detennined  to  retain 
the  scene  of  the  bailiffs,  Colman  afterwards  told  bis  firiends 
that  he  had  lost  all  hope. 

Tlie  eventful  night  arrived  at  last ;  Friday  the  29th  of 
January.  It  was  a  club  night  (the  day  of  meeting  having 
been  altered  from  Monday  somewhat  eai^lier  than  I  formerly 
stated) ;  and  a  majority  of  the  members,  following  Jolinson's 
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and  Burke's  example,  attended  the  theatre.  Cooke,  the 
young  law-student  already  referred  to  as  Goldsmith's 
neighbour  in  the  Temple,  and  whom  he  had  lately  intro- 
duced to  his  Wednesday's  club,  was  also  present ;  and  has 
spoken  of  what  befell.  Mr.  Bensley,  a  stage  lover  of  por- 
tentous delivery,  seems  to  have  thrown  into  the  opening 
of  Johnson's  prologue, 

Prest  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind, 

I        a  ponderous  gloom,  which,  at  the   outset,   dashed  the 
!        spirits  of  the  audience.     Nor  did  Mr.  Powell's  Honeywood 
I        mend  matters  much,  with  the  opening  of  the  play.     He 
had  complained,  at  the  rehearsals,  that  the  part  gave  him 
I        '  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  abilities ; '  and  this  it 
I        now  became  his  care  to  make  manifest.     '  Uniform  tame- 
'  ness,  not  to  say  insipidity,'  was  his  contribution  to  the 
illustration  of  Honeywood.     '  He  seemed,  from  the  bcgin- 
'  ning  to  the  end,  to  be  a  perfect  disciple  of  Zeno.'    Shuter, 
I        on  the  other  hand,  going  to  work  with   Croaker  after  a 
I        different  fashion,  soon  warmed  the  audience  into  his  own 
enjoyment,  and  shocked  the  sentimentalists  among  them 
j        with  the  boisterous  laughter  he  sent  ringing  through  the 
I        house ;  nor  was  he  ill  seconded  by  the  Lofty  of  Woodward, 
another  excellent  comedian,  the  effect  of  whose  '  contemp- 
tuous patronage'  of  Honeywood  was  long  remembered. 
But  then  came  the  bailiffs ;  on  whom,  being  poorly  acted, 
I        and  presenting  no  resistance  that  way,  the  disaffected  party 
were  able  to  take  fiiU  revenge  for  what  they  thought  the 
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indelicacy  of  all  such  farcical  mirth.  Accordingly,  when 
good  Mr.  Twitch  dcBcribcd  his  love  for  humanity,  and 
Little  Flanigan  cursed  the  French  for  having  made  the 
beer  three-pence  hnlf-penny  a  pot,  Cooke  tells  us  that  he 
heard  people  in  the  pit  cry  out  this  was  ^  low  ^  ('  language 
uncommonly  low/  said  the  worthy  London  Chronicle  in  its 
criticism),  and  disapprobation  was  very  loudly  expressed. 
The  comedy,  in  short,  was  not  only  trembling  in  the 
balance,  but  its  tendency  was  decisively  adverse,   when 

I  Shutcr  came  on  with  the  '  incendiary  letter '  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and  read  it  with  such  inimitable 

^humour  that  it  carried  the  fifth  act  through.  To  be  com- 
posed at  so  truly  comic  an  exhibition,  says  Cooke,  '  must 
'  have  exceeded  all  )>ower  of  face  ;  even  the  rigid  moral- 
'  mongers  joined  the  full-toned  roar  of  approbation ' 
Poor  Goldsmith  had,  meanwhile,  been  suffering  exquisite 
distress ;  had  lost  all  faith  in  his  comedy,  and  in  himself ; 
and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  could  only  think  of  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Shuter.  He  hurried  round  to  the  green- 
room, says  Cooke;  'thanked  him  in  his  honest,  sincere 
^  manner,  before  all  the  performers;"*  and  told  him  'he 
'  had  exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  character,  and  that  the 
*  fine  comic  richness  of  his  colouring  made  it  almost  appear 
'  as  new  to  him  as  to  any  other  person  in  the  house/ 
Then,  with  little  heart  for  doubtful  congratulations,  he 
turned  off  to  meet  his  friends  in  Gerrard  Street* 

By  the  time  he  arrived  there,  his  spirits  had  to   all 
appearance  returned.     He  had  forgotten  the  hisses*     The 
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members  might  have  seen  that  he  eat  no  supper,  but 
he  chatted  gaily  as  if  nothing  had  happened  amiss.  Nay, 
to  impress  his  friends  still  more  forcibly  with  an  idea  of 
his  magnanimity,  he  even  sung  his  favoi^ite  song,  which  he 
never  consented  to  sing  but  on  special  occasions,  about  An 
Old  Woman  tossed  in  a  Blanket  seventeen  times  as  high 
as  the  Moon ;  and  was  altogether  very  noisy  and  loud.  But 
some  time  afterward,  when  he  and  Johnson  were  dining 
with  Percy  at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's,  he  con- 
fessed what  his  feelings  had  this  night  really  been,  and 
told  how  the  night  had  ended.  '  All  the  while,'  he  said, 
'  I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures ;  and  verily  believe  that  if 
^  I  had  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth  it  would  have  strangled 
^me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill;  but  I  made 
'more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that,  and  so  they 
'never  perceived  my  not  eating,  nor,  I  believe,  at  all 
'imaged  to  themselves  the  anguish  of  my  heart.  But 
'when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson  here,  I  burst  out 
'  a-crying,  and  even  swore  by  —  that  I  would  never  write 
'again.'  Johnson  sat  in  amazement  while  Goldsmith  made 
the  confession,  and  then  confirmed  it.  'AH  which.  Doctor,' 
he  said,  'I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between  you  and 
'  me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  said  anything  about 
'it,  for  the  world.'  That  is  very  certain.  No  man  so 
unlikely  as  Johnson,  when  he  had  a  friend's  tears  to  wipe 
away,  critically  to  ask  himself,  or  afterwards  discuss, 
whether  or  not  they  ought  to  have  been  shed ;  but  none 
so  likely,  if  they  came  to  be  discussed  by  others,  to  tell 
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you  how  much  he  despised  them.  What  he  says  must 
thus  be  taken  with  what  he  does ;  in  all  his  variouB  opiuions 
of  Goldsmith  more  especially.  MTien  TMi*s.  Thralc  a»ked 
him  of  this  matter,  he  spoke  of  it  with  contempt,  and  said 
that  ^uo  man  should  be  expected  to  sympathiac  with  the 
*  sorrows  of  vanity/  But  he  luid  sympathised  with  them, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  consoling  them.  Goldsmith  nc%*cr 
flung  himself  in  vain,  on 
that  great,  rough,  tender 
heart*  The  weakness  he 
did  his  best  to  hide  from 
even  the  kindly  Langton, 
the  humane  and  generous 
Reynolds,  was  sobbed  out 
freely  there ;  nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  guess  how  Johnson 
comforted  him.  '  Sir,'  he 
said  to  Boswcll,  when  that 
ingenious  young  gentle- 
man, now  a  practising  Scotch  advocate,  joined  him  a  month 
or  two  later  at  Oxford,  and  talked  slightingly  of  the  Good- 
naiur^d  Man ;  '  it  is  the  best  comedy  that  has  appeared 
'since  the  Prnvok^d  Husband.  There  has  not  been  of  late 
'  any  such  character  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that  of 
'  Croaker,  Sir,  Fa/w  Deliranj  is  totally  devoid  of  character.' 
Who  can  doubt  that  Goldsmith  had  words  of  reassurance 
at  the  least  as  kindly  as  these  to  listen  to,  as  he  walked 
home  that  night  from  Gerrard  Street  with  Samuel  Johnson  f 
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Nor  were  other  and  substantial  satisfactions  wanting. 
His  comedy  was  repeated  with  increased  effect  on  the 
removal  of  the  bailiffs,  and  its  announced  publication  excited 
considerable  interest.  Griffin  was  the  publisher ;  paid  him 
£50  the  day  after  its  appearance;  and  in  announcing  a 
new  edition  the  following  week,  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  first  '  large  impression '  had  been  sold  on  the  second 
day.  But  perhaps  Goldsmith's  greatest  pleasure  in  connec- 
tion with  the  printed  comedy  was,  that  he  could  '  shame  the 
rogues '  and  print  the  scene  of  the  bailiffs.  Now-a-days  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  objection  which  condemned  it, 
urged  most  strongly,  as  we  find  it,  by  the  coarsest  writers  of 
the  time.  When  such  an  attempt  as  Honeywood's  to  pass 
off  the  bailiffs  for  his  friends,  gets  condemned  as  unworthy 
of  'a  gentleman,'  Comedy  seems  in  sorry  plight  indeed.  'The 
'  town  will  not  bear  Goldsmith's  low  humour,'  writes  the 
not  very  decent  Hoadley  (the  bishop's  brother)  to  Garrick, 
'  and  justly.  It  degrades  his  good-natur''d  man,  whom  we 
'  were  taught  to  pity  and  have  a  sort  of  respect  for,  into 
'  a  low  buffoon ;  and,  what  is  worse,  into  a  falsifier,  a  cha- 
'  ractcr  unbecoming  a  gentleman.'  Happily  for  us.  Gold- 
smith printed  the  low  humour  notwithstanding.  It  had  been 
cut  out  in  the  acting,  he  said,  in  deference  to  the  public 
taste,  '  grown  of  late,  perhaps,  too  delicate;'  and  was  now 
replaced  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  a  few  friends, 
'  who  think  in  a  particular  way.'  The  particular  way 
became  more  general  when  his  second  comedy  laid  the 
ghost  of  sentimentalism ;  and  one  is  glad  to  know  that. 
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though  it  was  but  the  year  before  his  deaths  he  saw  his 
well-beloved  bailiffs  restored  to  the  acenei  of  which  they 
have  ever  since  been  the  most  popular  attraetioD*  With 
the  play,  the  prologue  of  course  was  printed ;  and  hcrej 
too^  Goldsmith  bad  another  satisfaction,  in  the  alteration 
of  a  line  that  had  been  laughed  at.  ^  DonH  call  me  our 
'  LITTLE  hard*  he  said  to  Johnson ;  and  *  our  anxiohs  bard  * 
was  good-naturedly  substituted.  But  what  Boswell  in- 
terposes on  this  head  simply  shows  us  how  uneasy  he  was, 
not  when  Johnson's  familiar  diminutives,  more  fond  than 
respectful,  were  used  by  himself,  but  when  they  passed  into 
the  mouths  of  others.  '  I  have  often  desired  Mr*  Johnson 
'  not  to  call  mc  Goldy/  was  his  complaint  to  Davies.  It 
was  a  courteous  way  of  saying,  *  I  wish  f/ou  wouldn  ^t  call 
'  me  Croldy,  whatever  Mi\  Johnson  does.' 

The  comedy  was  played  ten  consecutive  nights:  their 
majesties  commanding  it  on  the  fifth  night  (a  practice  not 
unwise,  though  become  unfashionable) ;  and  the  third, 
uixth,  and  ninth,  being  advertised  as  appropriated  to  the 
author.  Shuter  gave  it  an  eleventh  night,  a  month  later, 
by  selecting  it  for  his  benefit;  when  Goldsmith,  in  a  fit  of 
extravagant  good  nature,  sent  him  ten  guineas  (perhaps  the 
last  he  had  at  the  time)  for  a  box  ticket.  It  w^as  again, 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  played  three  nights ;  and 
it  was  selected  for  a  benefit  the  second  year  after  that, 
when  the  bailiffs  reappeared.  This  is  all  I  can  discover 
of  its  career  upon  the  stage  while  the  author  yet  lived  to 
enjoy  it. 
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Its  success^  in  other  respects^  very  sensibly  affected  his 
ways  of  life.  His  three  nights  had  produced  him  nearly 
£400;  Griffin  had  paid  him  £100  more;  and  for  any 
good  fortune  of  this  kind^  his  past  fortunes  had  not  fitted 
him.  So  little,  he  would  himself  say^  was  he  used  to  re- 
ceive money  ^  in  a  lump/  that  when  Newbery  made  him 
his  first  advance  of  twenty  guineas^  his  embarrassment 
was  as  great  as  Captain  Brazen' 8  in  the  play,  whether  he 
should  build  a  privateer  or  a  play-house  with  the  money. 
He  now  took  means  hardly  less  effective  to  disembarrass 
himself  of  the  profits  of  his  comedy.  '  He  descended 
'  from  his  attic  story  in  the  Staircase^  Inner  Temple/  says 
Cooke  (who  here  writes  somewhat  hastily,  one  descent 
from  the  ^  attic '  having  already  been  made), '  and  purchased 
^  chambers  in  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  for  which  he 
'  gave  four  hundred  poimds/  They  were  No.  2  on  the 
second  floor,  on  the  right  hand  ascending  the  staircase; 
and  consisted  of  three  reasonably  sized  rooms,  which  he 
furnished  handsomely,  with  ^  Wilton  carpets,'  '  blue  ma- 
rine '  mahogany  sofas,  blue  marine  curtains,  chairs  corres- 
ponding, chimney  glasses,  Pembroke  and  card  tables,  and 
tasteful  book-shelves.  Thus,  and  by  payment  for  the  lease 
of  the  chambers,  the  sum  Cooke  mentions  would  seem  to 
have  been  expended ;  and  with  it  began  a  system  of  waste 
and  debt,  involving  him  in  difficulties  'he  never  surmoimted.' 
The  first  was  in  the  shape  of  money  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Edmund  Bott,  a  barrister  who  occupied  the  rooms  opposite 
liis,  on  the  same  floor;  who  remained  very  intimate  with 
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him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  j  and  whose  Poor  Lams  treatise 
is  supposed  to  have  received  revision  and  improvement  from 
him.  Exactly  below  Goldsmith^s  were  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  Blackstone;  and  the  rising  lawyer,  at  this  time  finish- 
ing the  fourth  volume  of  his  CommetUaries,  is  reported 
to  have  made  frequent  complaint  of  the  distracting  social 
noises  that  went  on  above.  A  Mr.  Children  succeeded  him, 
and  made  the  same  complaint. 

The  nature  of  the  noises  may  be  presumed  from  what 
is  said  on  the  authority  of  a  worthy  Irish  merchant  settled 
in  London  (Mr*  Seguin),  to  two  of  whose  children  Gold- 
smith stood  godfather ;  and  whose  intimacy  with  the  poet 
descended  as  an  heirloom  to  his  family ^  by  whom  every 
tradition  of  it  has  been  carefully  cherished.  They  spoke 
to  IMr.  Prior  of  other  Irish  friends  (Mr.  Pollard,  of  Castle 
PolJard,  and  his  wife)  who  visited  London  at  this  time,  and 
were  entertained  by  Goldsmith.  They  remembered  dinners 
at  which  Johnson,  Percy,  and  Bickerstaff,  were  guests. 
They  talked  of  supper  parties  with  younger  people,  as  well 
in  the  London  chambers  as  in  suburban  lodgings;  pre- 
ceded by  blind-man^s  buffj  forfeits^  or  games  of  cards; 
and  where  Goldsmith^  festively  entertaining  them  all,  made 
frugal  Slipper  for  himself  off  boiled  milk*  They  related 
how  he  would  sing  all  kinds  of  Irish  songs ;  with  what 
special  enjoyment  he  gave  the  Scotch  ballad  of  Johnny 
Armstrong  (his  old  nurse's  favourite)  j  how  cheerfully  he 
would  put  the  front  of  his  wig  behind,  or  contribute  in 
any  other  way  to  the  general  amusement;   and  to  what 
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accompaniment  of  uncontrollable  laughter  he  '  danced  a 
'  minuet  with  Mrs.  Seguin/  Little  of  the  self-satisfied 
importance  which  Boswell  is  most  fond  of  connecting  with 
him^  is  to  be  discovered  in  recollections  like  these. 

And  they  are  confirmed  by  Cooke's  more  precise  ac- 
count of  scenes  he  witnessed  at  the  Wednesday's  club,  where 
Goldsmith's  more  intimate  associates  seem  now  to  have 
attempted  to  restrain  the  too  great  familiarity  he  permitted 
to  the  humbler  members.  An  amusing  instance  is  related. 
The  fat  man  who  sang  songs  had  a  friend  in  a  certain 
Mr.  B.,  described  as  a  good  sort  of  man  and  an  eminent 
pig-butcher ;  who  piqued  himself  very  much  on  his  good 
fellowship  with  the  author  of  the  TVaveller,  and  whose 
constant  manner  of  drinking  to  him  was,  '  Come,  Noll, 
^  here 's  my  service  to  you,  old  boy ! '  Repeating  this  one 
night  after  the  comedy  was  played,  and  when  there  was  a 
very  full  club,  Glover  went  over  to  Goldsmith,  and  said  in 
a  whisper  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  such  liberties.  ^  Let 
'  him  alone,'  answered  Goldsmith,  '  and  you  '11  see  how 
'  civilly  I  '11  let  him  down.'  He  waited  a  little ;  and  on 
the  next  pause  in  the  conversation,  called  out  aloud,  with  a 
marked  expression  of  politeness  and  courtesy,  ^  Mr.  B.,  I 
'  have  the  honor  of  drinking  your  good  health.'  ^  Thanke'e, 
'  thanke'e,  Noll,'  returned  Mr.  B.,  pulling  the  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  answering  with  great  briskness.  ^  Well, 
'  where's  the  advantage  of  your  reproof?'  asked  Glover. 
'In  truth,'  remarked  Goldsmith,  with  an  air  of  good- 
humoured  disappointment,  intended  to  give  greater  force 
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to  a  stroke  of  meditated  wit,  '  I  give  it  up ;  I  ought  to 
*  have  known  before  now,  there  is  no  putting  a  pig  in  the 
'  right  way/ 

The  same  authority  informs  us  of  liberties  not  quite  so 
harmlesis  as  Mr.  B/s,  and  wit  quite  as  tlat  as  Goldsmith's, 
practised  now  and  then  on  the  poet  for  more  general  amuse- 
ment, by  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  Globe,  For  example,  he 
had  come  into  the  club-room  one  night,  eager  and  clamorous 
for  his  supper,  having  been  out  on  some  *  shooting  party/ 
and  taken  nothing  since  the  morning.  The  wags  were  still 
round  the  table,  at  which  they  had  been  enjoying  themselves, 
when  a  dish  of  excellent  mutton  chops,  ordered  as  he  came 
in,  was  set  before  the  famishing  poet.  Instantly  one  of  the 
company  rose,  and  went  to  another  part  of  the  room.  A 
second  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  table.  A  third  showed 
more  decisive  signs  of  distress,  connecting  it  with  the  chops 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  '  How  the  waiter  could 
'have  dared  to  produce  such  a  dish,'  was  at  last  the 
reluctant  answer  to  Goldsmith's  alarmed  euquirieia :  *  the 
^  chops  were  offensive ;  the  fellow  ought  to  be  made  to  eat 
Hhera  himself/  Ansious  for  supper  as  he  was,  the  plate 
was  at  once  thrust  from  him ;  the  waiter  violently  sum- 
moned into  the  room  ,*  and  an  angry  order  given  that  he 
should  try  to  make  his  own  repast  of  what  he  had  so 
impudently  set  before  a  hungry  man.  The  waiter,  now 
conscious  of  a  trick,  complied  with  affected  reluctance ;  and 
Goldsmith,  more  quickly  appeased  than  enraged,  as  his 
wont  was,  ordered  a  fresh  supper  for  himself,  ^and  a  dram 
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^  for  the  poor  devil  of  a  waiter,  who  might  otherwise  get 
'  sick  &om  so  nauseating  a  meal/ 

Before  I  pass  from  these  humble  records  of  the  Wednes- 
day's club,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  Kelly's  w^ithdrawal 
from  it.  Alleged  attacks  by  Goldsmith  on  his  comedy 
having  been  repeated  to  him  with  exaggeration :  such  as 
a  remark,  on  being  told  of  the  contemplated  foreign  trans- 
lations, that  except  for  the  booths  of  foreign  fairs  they 
were  little  likely  to  be  required;  and  an  impetuous  refusal 
to  write  again  for  the  stage,  while  such  trash  as  Fahe 
Delicacy  continued  to  attract  audiences :  he  resolved  to 
resent  the  unfriendliness.  What  the  exact  character  of 
their  friendship  had  been,  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain; 
but  though  recent,  it  had  probably  for  a  time  been  inti- 
mate. Kelly  succeeded  Jones  as  editor  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  and  the  mutual  connexion  with  Newbery  must 
have  brought  them  much  together;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
believe  the  report  of  which  I  have  found  several  traces, 
that  but  for  Kelly's  sensible  remonstrance  on  the  prudential 
score,  his  wife's  sister,  who  lived  in  his  house  (as  pretty 
and  as  poor  as  his  wife,  being  simply  as  she  had  been,  an 
expert  and  industrious  needlewoman),  would  have  been  car- 
ried oflF  and  wedded  by  Goldsmith.  Since  their  respective 
comedies  they  had  not  met ;  when,  abruptly  encountering 
each  other  one  night  in  the  Covent  Garden  green-room. 
Goldsmith  stammered  out  awkward  congratulations  to 
Kelly  on  his  recent  success,  to  which  the  other,  prepared 
for  war,  promptly  replied  that  he  could  not  thank  him 
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because  he  could  not  believe  him.  ^  From  that  hour  they 
never  spoke  to  one  another:'  and  Kelly,  reluctant  that 
Goldamith  should  be  troubled  to  'do  anythmg  more  for 
him/  resigned  the  club.  The  latter  allttaion  was  (by  way 
of  satire)  to  a  story  he  used  to  tell  of  the  terms  of  Gold- 
smithes  answer  to  the  first  dinner  invitation  he  had  given 
him.  *I  would  with  pleasure  accept  your  kind  invitation/ 
so  ran  the  whimsical  and  very  pardonable  speech,  *  but  to 

*  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  boy,  my  Traveller  has  found 
'  me  a  home  in  so  many  places,  that  I  am  engaged,   I 

*  believe,  three  days.  Let  me  see :  to-day  I  dine  with 
'  Edmund  Burke,  to-morrow  ^ith  Doctor  Nugent '  (again 
^ith  Burke,  that  is»  for  he  and  his  father-in-law  then  Uved 
together),  '  and  the  next  day  with  Topham  Beauclerc :  but 

*  I  'U  tell  you  what  PU  do  for  you,  I  '11  dine  with  you  on 
'  Saturday/  Now  Kelly,  though  conceited  and  not  very 
scrupidous,  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  on  the  whole  :  he 
wrote  a  novel  called  Louisa  MUdmny,  which,  with  some 
acenea  of  a  questionable  kind  of  warmth,  an  ill-natured  man 
could  not  have  written  :  but  he  was  not  justified  in  the  tone 
he  took  during  this  quarrel,  and  after  it.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  sneer  at  Goldsmith's  foUies,  who  was  for  nothing  more 
celebrated  than  his  unconscious  imitations  of  them ;  who 
was  so  fond,  in  his  little  gleam  of  prosperity,  of  displaying 
on  his  sideboard  the  plate  he  possessed,  that  he  added  to 
it  his  spurs ;  and  who,  even  as  he  laughed  at  hi«  more 
famous  countryraan^fi  Tyrian  blc»om  and  satin,  was  dis- 
playing his  own  corpulent  little  person  at  all  pubhc  places 
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in  ^a  flaming  broad  silver-laced  waistcoat^  bag- wig,  and 
sword/ 

Mr.  William  Filby's  bill  marks  the  21st  of  January  as 
the  day  when  the  ^  Tyrian  bloom  satin  grain,  and  garter 
blue  silk  breeches^  (charged  £8.  2«.  7d.)  were  sent  home ; 
doubtless  the  suit  ordered  for  the  comedy^s  first  night. 
Within  three  months,  Mr.  Filby  having  meanwhile  been 
paid  his  previous  yearns  account  by  a  draft  on  Grifiin, 
another  more  expensive  suit  (Mined  with  silk,  and  gold 
buttons')  was  supplied;  and  in  three  months  more,  the 
entry  on  the  same  account  of  ^  a  suit  of  mourning,'  fur- 
nished on  the  17th  of  June,  marks  the  period  of  Henry 
Goldsmith's  death.  At  the  close  of  the  previous  month, 
in  the  village  of  Athlonc,  had  terminated,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  that  brother's  life  of  active  piety  and  humble 
but  noble  usefulness,  whose  unpretending  Christian  exam- 
ple, far  above  the  worldlier  fame  he  had  himself  acquired, 
his  brother's  genius  has  consecrated  and  preserved  for  ever. 
Shortly  after  he  had  tidings  of  his  loss,  the  character  of 
the  Village  Preacher  was  most  probably  written ;  for  cer- 
tainly the  lines  which  immediately  precede  it  were  com- 
posed about  a  month  before.  From  his  father  and  his 
brother  alike,  indeed,  were  drawn  the  exquisite  features  of 
this  sketch ;  but  of  the  so  recent  grief  we  may  find  marked 
and  unquestionable  trace,  as  well  in  the  sublime  and  solemn 
image  at  the  close,  as  in  those  opening  allusions  to  Henry^s 
unworldly  contentedness,  which  already  he  had  celebrated, 
in  prose  hardly  less  beautiful,  by  the  dedication  to  the 
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Traveller,     Now,  too>  is  repeated,  witli  yet  greater  earnest- 
ness, his  former  tribute  to  his  brother's  hospitaUty. 

A  mou  he  wu&  to  ftll  the  eountry  donr  ; 

A  nd  paasiitfj  rich  toiM  fort^f  pounds  a  ffear. 

]ia}%Qt(  from.  iQtcm  ht  ran  hit  godlff  racCf 

Nor  e*fr  had  d^anrftd,  fvar  wUktd  tc  changi,  kUptaoe  ; 

UijprActis'd  be  to  fawn^  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fasliionM  to  tlie  varying  hour  ; 

Fai'  odicr  aims  his  heart  had  leam'il  to  prize, 

More  »k\lVd  to  raUe  the  wrdcJitd  than  to  me. 

His  house  woa  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 

lie  cliid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pun  : 

The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  bis  aged  breast  ; 

The  ruin'd  upendtkrift,  now  no  longer  proudj 

Chum'd  kinttred  there,  and  bad  hie  claims  allow'd  ; 

The  broken  aoldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fir^  and  talk'd  the  night  a^^y  ; 

Wept  oVr  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 

Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won. 

PleasM  mth  liis  guf^ts,  the  good  man  leam'd  to  glow. 

And  quite  forgot  theii*  vices  in  their  woe  ; 

Cnrei<»B  theu*  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  tlie  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leanM  to  virtne's  snde  : 
But  in  bis  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch' d  and  wept,  ho  pimy'd  and  felt  for  all  ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  tlio  skies. 
He  tried  eaeh  art,  reprov'd  each  duU  delay, 
Allur*d  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  gnilt,  and  prun,  by  turns  dismay 'd, 
The  reverend  champion  stood*     At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul  ; 
Comfort  came  down  tlie  trembling  %vrotcb  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whinper  d  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaflected  grace. 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
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Truth  from  his  lips  prevail*d  with  double  sway^ 
Aad  fools,  who  came  to  scoff^  remoinM  to  pray* 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followM,  with  endearing  wUe, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  tlie  good  man's  smile  : 
His  ready  smile  a  parentis  warmth  expre8s*d. 
Their  welfare  plcas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrees'd  ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven  : 
As  some  taU  cliffy  thai  l^fts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  valty  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  roUing  clouds  are  spread, 
'  Eternal  sunshine  settles  ovi  its  head. 

The  idea  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  thrown  out  at  the        i 
close  of  the  Traveller,  \ 

(Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call. 

The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall ! 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay*d,  j 

The  modest  matron,  and  tlie  blushing  maid,  | 

Forc*d  from  their  homes.  .  .) 

and  on  the  general  glad  acceptance  of  that  poem  he  had 

at  once  turned  his  thoughts  to  its  successor.     The  subject 

of  the  growth  of  trade  and  opulence  in  England,  of  the 

relation  of  labour  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  of  the 

'        advantage  or  disadvantage  of  its  position  in  reference  to 

manufactures  and  commerce,  or  as  connected  with  the 

cultivation  of  land,  which,  two  years  after  the  Traveller 

appeared,  Adam  Smith  exalted  into  a  philosophic  system 

I        by  the  publication  of  his  immortal  work,  was  one  that 

j        Goldsmith   had   frequently    adverted    to  in   his    earliest 

I        writings,  and  on  which  his  views  were  undoubtedly  less 

sound  than  poetical.     But  they  were  strongly  felt;  had 
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grown  out  of  early  impressions  j  were  passioDately  re- 
sponded to,  by  the  warmer  sensibilities  of  his  nature;  and 
had  received  sujiposed  corroborHtion  from  his  own  ex  peri- 
CDce.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  for  foiir  or  five 
years  before  the  Deserted  Village  was  published,  he  had, 
by  sundry  country  excursions  into  various  parts  of  England, 
verified  his  fears  of  the  tendency  of  overgrowing  wealth  to 
depopulate  the  laud;  and  his  remark  to  a  friend  who  called 
upon  him  the  second  morning  after  he  commenced  the 
poem,  was  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  '  Some  of  my  friends 
'  difiPer  with  me  on  this  plan/  he  said,  after  describing  the 
scheme,  'and  think  this  depopulation  of  vilkges  does  not 
^  exist ;  but  I  am  myself  satisfied  uf  the  fact^  I  remember 
*  it  in  my  own  country,  and  have  seen  it  in  this.' 

The  friend  who  so  called  upon  him,  in  May  1768;  who 
marks  the  date  as  exactly  two  years  before  the  poem 
appeared ;  and  who  tells  us  that  the  writing  of  it,  and  its 
elaborate  revision,  extended  over  that  whole  inten^al  of  two 
years  ;  was  supposed  by  Scott  to  have  been  Lee  Lewe^  the 
actor.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  mistake  ori- 
ginated ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Sir  Walter  had  judged 
from  only  a  small  portion  of  the  papers  whose  authorship 
he  thus  misstated,  and  which,  except  in  apparently  imper- 
fect and  garbled  extracts,  escaped  even  Goldsmith's  later 
and  more  careful  biogiapher.  Acquaintance  with  the  co- 
median had  not  yet  begun  ;  nor  in  the  acknowledged  (and 
somewhat  dull)  Memtnnt  of  Lee  Lewes^  does  the  poet's  name 
at  any  time  occur :   the  real  writer  of  the  anecdotes  was 
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Cooke,  the  young  law  student  so  often  referred  to  as  Gold- 
smith's countryman  and  near  neighbour  in  the  Temple ; 
and  their  curious  details,  till  now,  have  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked.  They  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
European  Magazine, 

Cooke  prefaces  the  mention  of  his  calling  on  '  the  Doctor' 
the  second  morning  after  the  Deserted  Village  was  begun, 
by  an  account  of  the  Doctor's  slowness  in  writing  poetry, 
'  not  from  the  tardiness  of  fancy,  but  the  time  he  took  in 
'  pointing  the  sentiments  and  polishing  the  versification.' 
An  invaluable  hint  to  the  poetical  aspirant,  as  already  I  have 
strongly  urged.  Indisputable  wealth  of  genius,  flung  about 
in  careless  exuberance,  has  as  often  failed  to  make  a  poet,  as 
one  finished  unsuperfiuous  masterpiece  has  succeeded,  and 
kept  a  name  in  the  Collections  for  ever.  Goldsmith's  manner 
of  wTiting  the  Deserted  Villnge,  his  friend  tells  us,  was 
this :  he  first  sketched  a  part  of  his  design  in  prose,  in 
which  he  threw  out  his  ideas  as  they  occurred  to  him ;  he 
then  sat  down  carefully  to  verify  them,  correct  them,  and 
add  such  other  ideas  as  he  thought  better  fitted  to  the 
subject ;  and  if  sometimes  he  would  exceed  his  prose  design 
by  writing  several  verses  impromptu,  these  he  would  take 
singular  pains  afterward  to  revise,  lest  they  should  be  found 
unconnected  with  his  main  design.  Ten  lines,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth,  had  been  his  second  morning's  work ;  and 
when  Cooke  entered  his  chamber  he  read  them  to  him  aloud. 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
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How  often  have  1  loiterM  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  httmhln*  happitiess  endcArM  each  ecetie  I 

How  often  have  I  piiii5*il  on  every  eluaiQ, 

The  shulterM  cot,  the  ctiUivated  farm, 

The  Dcver-failiiig  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  Jerent  church  that  topp'd  the  DeighbooriDg  hiU, 

The  hawthorn  bush  with  scats  benoath  the  shade 

For  tftlking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  I 

*  Come/  he  added,  '  let  me  tell  you  this  is  no  bad 
'  marniBg^s  work ;  and  now,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  are  not 

*  better  engaged,  I  should  be  glad  to  enjoy  a  Shoemaker^s 

*  HoUdmf  with  you.* 

This  proposed  enjoyment  ia  then  described  by  Cooke,  in 
a  simple,  characteristic  way,  '  A  Shoenmker^s  Holiday  was 
'  a  day  of  great  festivity  to  poor  Goldsmith,  and  was  apent 

*  in  the  following  innocent  manner.  Three  or  four  of  his 
'  intimate  friends  rendezvoused  at  his  chambers  to  break&st 
'  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  eleven  they  pro- 
'eeeded   by  the    City-road    and  through    the   fields   to 

*  Highbury  Barn  to  dinner ;  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
'  evening  they  adjourned  to  Wiite  Conduit  House  to  drink 

*  tea ;  and  concluded  by  supping  at  the  Grecian  or  Temple 
'  Exchange  Coffee  Houses,  or  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet  Street. 
'  There  was  a  very  good  ordinary  of  two  dishea  and  pastry, 
'  kept  at  Highbury  Bam  about  this  time  at  t^npence  per 

*  bead,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter ;  and  the  company 
'  generally  consisted  of  literary  characters,  a  few  Templars, 
'  and  some  citizens  who  had  left  off  trade.      The  whole 

*  expenses  of  this  day's  fSte  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  were 
'  oftener  from  tbree-and- sixpence  to  four  shillings;  for  which 
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the  party  obtained  good  air  and  exercise^  good  livings 
the  example  of  simple  manners  and  good  conversation/ 


Truly^  very  innocent  enjoyment;  and  shared  not  alone 
by  Templars  and  small  wits^  but  by  humbler  good  fellows. 
One  Peter  Barlow^  who  acted  now  and  then  as  amanuensis 
to  Goldsmith;  very  poor^  very  proud  in  his  way;  who 
appeared  always  in  one  peculiar  dress;  who  declared  him- 
self able  to  give  only  a  specified  small  sum  for  his  daily 
dinner,  but  who  stood  firmly  on  his  ability  to  do  this^  and 
never  permitted  any  one  to  do  it  for  him;  had  made  himself 
a  great  favourite  with  Ooldsmith  by  his  honest  independence 
and  harmless  eccentricity,  and  had  generally  a  place  in  the 
Shoemaker^ 8  Holiday.  If  the  dinner  cost  even  five  shillings 
each,  fifteenpence  was  still  the  limit  of  Peter's  responsibility ; 
and  the  balance  was  paid  by  Goldsmith.     Many,  too,  were 
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his  other  pensioners^  on  less  libernl  terms  than  Peter.  He 
had  two  or  three  poor  authors  always  on  hU  list,  beside 
'  several  widows  and  poor  housekeepers ; '  and  when  he  had 
no  money  to  give  the  latter,  he  seldom  failed  to  send  them 
away  with  shirts  or  old  clothes,  sometimes  with  the  whole 
contents  of  his  breakfast  table:  saying  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  after  they  were  gone,  '  Now  let  me  only  suppose 
'  I  have  eat  a  much  heartier  breakfast  than  usual^  and  I  'm 
'  nothing  out  of  pocket.*  His  last  guinea,  exclaims  Cooke, 
after  relating  some  stories  of  this  kind,  was  fh«"  boundary 
of  his  munificence. 

Yet  Cooke  was  no  enthusiast.  He  had  rather,  at  the 
time  these  anecdotes  were  written,  fallen  into  the  Boswell 
way  of  talking  of  his  old  patron  ;  and  was  careful  to  colour 
his  picture,  as  though  to  adapt  it  for  popular  acceptance, 
with  all  due  tints  of  vanity  and  folly.  Unable  to  conceal, 
indeed,  the  pains  he  is  at  in  doing  this,  his  examples  are 
often  very  amusing  failures.  One  day,  for  instance,  he 
tells  us,  GoldKraith  being  in  company  where  many  ladiea 
were,  and  a  ballad-singer  happening  to  sing  his  favourite 
air  of  Sally  Salisbury  under  the  window,  his  envy  and 
vanity  broke  out,  and  he  exclaimed  with  some  passion, 
'  How  miserably  this  woman  sings  1  *  '  Pray,  Doctor,'  re- 
joined the  lady  of  the  house, '  could  you  do  it  better?'  'Yea, 
madam,*  was  the  answer,  amidst  a  general  titter  of  dis* 
trust ;  ^  and  the  company  shall  be  judges/  He  instantly 
began ;  when,  adds  Cooke,  with  a  sort  of  naive  renewal 
of  the  wonder  of  the  ladies,  *  singing  with  some  ear  and 
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*  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  pathos^  he  obtained  the 
'  universal  suffrages  of  the  company/  I  have  spoken  of 
the  harmless  forms  of  miscalled  vanity  and  envy^  which 
unconscious  comparative  criticism  will  sometimes  breed; 
and  surely  this  is  but  pleasant  evidence  of  them.  Nor 
did  the  narrator  prove  more  successful  when  he  professed 
to  give  instances  of  Goldsmith's  folly.  The  poet  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory ,  interested  in  all  that  concerned  the 
elder  poet  whose  style  he  made  the  model  for  his  own 
finished  writings,  knew  Cooke  well  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  life,  and  gives  me  curious  illustration  of  the  habit  he 
then  had  fallen  into  when  he  spoke  of  his  celebrated  friend. 
'  Sir,'  he  said,  on  Mr.  Rogers  asking  him  what  Goldsmith 
really  was  in  conversation,  '  he  was  a  fool.  The  right 
'  word  never  came  to  him.  If  you  gave  him  back  a  bad 
'  shilling,  heM  say  "  Why  it's  as  good  a  shilling  as  ever 
* "  was  born"  You  know  he  ought  to  have  said  coined, 
^  Coined,  sir,  never  entered  his  head.  He  was  a  fool,  sir.' 
It  may  be  added,  since  the  question  of  vanity  and  envy 
has  again  arisen  here,  that  even  Tom  Davies,  who  talks 
more  of  his  envious  sallies  than  any  one,  tells  us  they 
were  altogether  childish,  harmless,  and  absurd ;  that  no- 
thing but  mirth  was  ever  suggested  by  them ;  and  that 
he  never  formed  any  scheme,  or  joined  in  any  combina- 
tion, to  hurt  any  man  living.  A  more  important  witness, 
too,  gives  yet  more  interesting  testimony.  Bishop  Percy, 
who  of  all  his  distinguished  friends  had  known  him  earliest, 
after  stating  that  he  was  generous  in  the  extreme;  that 
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there  never  was  a  man  more  benevolent  and  friendly  ;  and 
tbatj  so  strongly  waa  he  afiected  by  compassion,  he  had 
been  known  at  midnight  to  abandon  his  rest,  in  order  to 
procure  relief  and  an  asylum  for  a  poor  dying  object,  who 
was  left  destitute  in  the  streets ;  proceeds  thus :  '  He  is, 

*  however^  supposed  to  have  been  often  soured  by  jealousy 

*  or  envy ;  and  many  httle  instances  are  mentioned  of  this 

*  tendency  in  his  character :  but  whatever  appeared  of  this 

*  kind  was  a  mere  momentary  sensation  which  he  knew  not 
'  how,  like  other  men,  to  conceal.     It  was  never  the  result 

*  of  principle,  or  the  suggestion  of  reflection  j  it  never  em- 
'  bittered  his  heart,  nor  influenced  his  conduct/  Let  these 
emphatic  words  be  the  comment  on  any  future  record  of 
such  *  little  in»tft!iccs ; '  and  when  Johnson  ridicules,  here- 
after, his  friend's  ignorance  of  things,  let  it  be  taken  witb 
Cooke's  odd  illustration  of  his  supposed  ignorance  of 
words, 

Henry  Goldsmith's  death  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
known  to  his  brother  shortly  before  we  discover  the  latter 
to  have  gone  into  temporary  retreat  in  a  cottage  eight  miles 
down  the  Edgeware  Road,  *  at  the  bak  of  Canons.'  He 
had  taken  it  in  connection  with  bis  Temple  neighbour,  Mr, 
Bott ;  and  they  kept  it  for  some  little  time.  It  was  very 
small,  and  very  absurdly  decorated ;  and,  as  a  set  off  to  his 
Sho€maket'*9  Holiday^  he  used  to  call  this  his  Shoemaker^H 
Paradise^  one  of  that  craft  having  budt  it,  and  laid  it  out 
with  flying  Mercuries,  yW/es  d^eau,  and  other  preposterous 
ornaments,  though  the  ground  it  stood  upon,  with  its  two 
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rooms  on  a  floor^  its  garden  and  all^  covered  considerably 
less  than  half  an  acre.  The  friends  would  occasionally 
drive  down  to  this  retreat,  even  after  dining  in  London, 
Mr.  Bott  being  one  of  those  undoubtedly  respectable  men 
who  kept  a  horse  and  gig :  and  a  curious  letter  is  said  to  be 
in  existence  written  by  Goldsmith  shortly  before  his  death, 
thanking  Bott  again  and  again  for  timely  pecuniary  help, 
rendered  in  his  worst  straits;  saying  it  is  to  Bott  he  entirely 
owes  that  he  can  sit  down  in  safety  in  his  chambers  without 
the  terrors  of  arrest  hanging  momentarily  over  him ;  and 
recalling  such  whimsical  scenes  of  past  days  as  when  they 
used  to  drive  down  the  Edgeware  Road  at  night,  and,  both 
their  necks  being  brought  to  imminent  peril  by  the  gig's 
descent  into  a  ditch,  the  driver  (Bott)  would  exhaust  all  his 
professional  eloquence  to  prove  that  at  that  instant  they 
were  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 

Here  the  History  of  Rome,  undertaken  for  Davies,  was 
at  leisure  proceeded  with;  here  the  new  poem,  worked  at  in 
the  adjoining  lanes,  and  in  pleasant  strolls  along  the  shady 
hedges,  began  to  grow  in  importance ;  and  here,  so  engaged. 
Goldsmith  seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, apparently  not  much  moved  by  what  was  going  on  else- 
where. Walpole,  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  Lady  Hcrvey 
and  his  Lady  Suffolk,  was  reading  his  tragedy  of  the  Myste- 
riovs  Motlurr  to  his  lady  friends  who  remained,  and  rejoicing 
that  he  did  not  need  to  expose  himself  to  *  the  impertinencies 
'  of  that  jackanapes  Garrick,  who  lets  nothing  appear  but 
'  his  own  wretched  stuflF,  or  that  of  creatures  still  duller. 
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'  who  suffer  bim  to  alter  their  pieces  as  he  pleases : '  but 
Goldsmith's  withers  are  unwning.  Home  was  receiving  a 
considerable  increase  to  his  pensionj  with  significant  iuti- 
mation  of  the  royal  wish  that  he  should  apply  himself  to 
the  continuation  of  hia  Entjlish  Ht«tonj  ;  great  lords  were 
fondly  dandling  Robertson  into  the  good  graces  of  the  book- 
sellera,  the  Chief  Justice  admiringly  telling  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  that  £4500  was  to  be  paid  him  for  his  Charles  the 
Fifth  HMory^  and  Walpole  reasonably  sneering  at  this 
worship  of  Scotch  puffing  and  partiality :  but  the  hum- 
bler historian  at  Edgeware  pursues  his  labours  unbribed 
and  undisturbed-  The  Sentiftiental  Journey  was  giving 
pleasure  to  not  a  few;  even  Walpole  was  declaring  it 
*  infinitely  preferable  to  the  tiresome  Trutram  Shandtj  ; ' 
while  within  a  few  months^  at  a  grand  dinner  table  round 
which  were  seated  two  dukes,  two  earls,  Mr,  Oarrick,  and 
Mr.  Hume,  a  footman  in  attendance  was  announcing  Sterne's 
lonely  death  in  a  common  lodging  house  in  Bond  Street : 
but  Goldsmith  docs  not  yet  sec  the  shadow  of  hia  own  early 
decay.  Gray,  who  had  in  vain  solicited  the  Oxford  profes- 
sorship of  Modem  History  w^hile  he  yet  had  the  health  it 
would  have  given  him  spirit  to  enjoyj  and  was  now  about  to 
receive  it  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  when  no  longer  able 
to  hold  it,  was  wondering  at  a  new  book  about  Corsica,  in 
which  he  found  a  hero  pourtraycd  by  a  green  goose,  and 
where  he  had  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  what  was  wise  in  it 
must  be  true,  for  the  WTiter  was  too  great  a  fool  to  invent  it: 
but  Goldsmith  has  never  been  much  interested  in  BoawcUi 
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and  Faoli  is  not  very  likely  to  increase  his  interest.  Having 
made  this  unavailing  effort  to  empty  his  head  of  Corsica^  ' 
Boswell  himself  had  visited  London  in  the  springs  had  fol- 
lowed Johnson  to  Oxford^  and  was  now  making  him  the  hero 
of  dinner  parties  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand, 
where  Percy  was  worried,  Robertson  slighted,  and  Davies 
turned  into  ridicule :  but  Goldsmith  is  doubtless  well  con- 
tent, for  a  time,  to  escape  his  chance  of  being  ^  tossed  and 
gored.'  Kindness  he  could  not  escape  so  easily,  if  Reynolds 
had  it  in  his  gift.  For  this,  too,  was  the  year  when  the  great 
painter,  entering  the  little  room  where  a  party  of  his 
brother  artists  were  in  council  over  a  plan  for  an  '  Academy 
of  Arts,'  was  instantly,  all  of  them  rising  to  a  man, 
saluted  ^president;'  and  the  year  had  not  closed  before 
the  royal  patronage  was  obtained  for  the  scheme,  and  that 
great  institution  set  on  foot  which  has  since  so  greatly 
flourished,  yet  has  had  no  worthier  or  more  famous  entry 
on  its  records  than  the  appointment  of  Samuel  Johnson  as 
its  fii'st  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature,  and  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  as  its  first  Professor  of  History. 

Whether  the  clamour  of  politics,  noisiest  when  emptiest, 
failed  meanwhile  to  make  its  way  into  the  Shoemaker^s 
Paradise,  may  be  more  doubtful.  A  year  of  such  profligate 
turmoil  perhaps  never  degraded  our  English  annals.  The 
millenium  of  rioters  as  well  as  libellers  seemed  to  have 
come.  The  abandoned  recklessness  of  public  men  was  seen 
in  reaction  through  all  the  grades  of  society ;  and  in  the 
mobs  of  Stepney  Fields  and  St.  George's,  were  reflected 
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the  knaves  and  bulUea  of  White's  and  St*  James's.  Having 
glanced  at  tlie  causes  that  had  made  inevitable  some  such 
tionsequeoce,  it  only  remains  to  state  it.  The  election  for 
a  new  Parlianieot,  the  old  one  dying  of  its  seventh  year 
in  March,  let  loose  every  evil  element ;  and  Wilkes  fouud 
bis  work  half  done  before  he  threw  himself  into  it,  Uia 
defeat  for  London^  his  daring  and  successful  attempt  on 
Middlesex,  his  imprisonment  pending  the  arguments  on 
his  outlawry,  the  result  of  those  arguments,  his  election 
as  Alderman^  and  clumsy  alternations  of  rage  and  fear 
in  his  opponents,  confirmed  him  at  last  the  representa- 
tive of  Liberty;  and  amid  tumulti  murder,  and  massacre, 
the  sacred  cap  was  put  upon  his  head.  Mobs  assembled 
round  his  prison  to  offer  him  help,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  involve  Scotch  soldiers,  and  their  ministerial  de- 
fenders, in  firing  fatally  upon  unarmed  men.  The  lawa 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  terror,  the  magistracy  their 
means  of  enforcing  them.  In  one  part  of  L<mdon  there 
was  a  riot  of  Irish  coal-heavers  which  lasted  nine  hours, 
and  in  which  eighteen  persons  wci*e  killed,  before  the 
guards  aiTived  upon  the  scene.  The  mei'cbant  sailors 
on  the  river  rose  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  for  an 
increase  of  w'ages ;  and  stopped  outward-bound  ships  from 
sailing  till  their  demands  were  compromised.  The  Thames 
watermen,  to  the  best  of  their  abiUty,  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  so  did  the  journeymen  hatters,  with  what  assist- 
ance they  could  give  to  the  general  confusion  ;  and  even  a 
riot  of  journeymen  tailors  thi-eatened  to  be  formidable,  till 
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Sir  John  Fielding  succeeded  in  quelling  it.  Walpole  has 
connected  these  various  disturbances  with  the  'favorable 
Wilkes  season/  and  tells  us  that  in  all  of  them  was  heard 
the  cry  of  Liberty  and  its  champion.  Liberty  by  itself,  I 
to  not  a  few  of  its  advocates,  seemed  to  have  ceased  to 
convey  any  meaning.  '  I  take  the  Wilkcs-and-libcrty  to 
inform  you/  wrote  a  witty  merchant  to  his  correspondents.  | 
It  was  now  that  Whitfield  put  up  prayers  for  Wilkes  before 
his  sermons;  that  Dukes  were  made  to  appear  in  front  i 
of  their  houses  and  drink  his  health ;  that  city  voters  in 
a  modest  way  of  trade,  refused  to  give  him  their  votes 
unless  he  'd  take  a  gift  of  money  as  well,  in  one  instance 
as  much  as  £20;  and  that  the  most  notoriously  stately 
and  ceremonious  of  all  the  ambassadors  (the  Austrian) 
was  tumbled  out  of  his  coach  head  over  heels,  to  have  his 
heels  chalked  with  Number  45.  In  the  midst  of  a  Wilkes 
mob  the  new  houses  met.  'Good  God/  cried  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  laughed  at  Lord 
Sandwiches  proposition  to  send  and  see  if  the  riots  had 
ceased ;  '  is  it  matter  for  laughter  when  mobs  come  to  join 
'  the  name  of  AVilkes  with  the  sacred  sound  of  liberty  1 '  The 
poor  Duke  saw  none  of  the  causes  that  had  brought  this 
about,  nor  dreamt  of  connecting  them  with  the  social  disor- 
ganization all  around :  with  the  seat  of  government  in  daily 
disorder,  Ireland  insurrectionary,  the  colonies  on  the  eve 
of  rebellion,  and  the  continent  overbearing  and  arrogant ; 
while  to  himself  a  woman  or  a  horse-race  had  been  first  i 
in  the  duties  of  life,  and  his  alhes  the  Bedfords,  '  while 
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*each  of  them  had  his  three  thousand  a-year  and  his  three 

*  thousand  bottles  of  claret  and  charapagne,*  were  insensate 
and  reckless  of  disgrace.  The  language  of  Walpole  is  not 
to  be  adopted  to  its  full  extent^  it  may  be  true,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  more  terrible  assailant  who  was  naw  (with 
such  signatures  as  Mnemon,  Lucius, and  Atticiis)  sharpening 
his  nameless  weapons  for  more  fatal  and  enduring  aim ;  but 
in  neither  case  is  the  desperate  bitterness  to  be  condemned 
as  uncalled-for,  simply  because  it  involved  individual  in- 
justice. The  time  had  come  when,  even  at  the  expense 
of  individual  suflTering,  it  was  well  that  guch  things  should 
be  thought  and  said ;  and  when  it  was  fitting  that  public 
men,  privately  not  unamiable  or  dishonesty  should  at  length 
be  made  bitterly  responsible  for  public  WTongs,  whether 
sanctioned  or  committed.  Lord  Chatham  was  no  worshipper 
of  the  mob,  but  this  year  roused  him  from  his  apathy,  and 
replumed  his  popular  fame.  He  saw  much  of  what  at  last 
was  impending.  In  '  timber-merchants/  who  began  now  to 
contest  scats  in  the  large  cities  against  the  Selwyns  and  men 
of  the  aristocratic  famihes,  he  saw  something  more  than 

*  d — d  carpenters  *  who  (according  to  Lord  Carlisle)  should 
be  *  kept  in  their  saw-pits.'  A  new  power  was  about  to  make 
itself  feltj  and  it  found  Chatham  prepared.  He  withdrew 
his  name  from  the  Ministry,  already  reeling  under  the 
storm  of  Wilkes;  Shelbume  soon  after  followed  him; 
Camden  was  not  loDg  in  following  Shelburne;  the  poor 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  inapt  for  new  notions,  sank  iolo  tlic 
grave  with  his  old  ones ;  and  young  Charles  James  Fox, 
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for  the  first  time,  heard  '  Mr.  Uurkc '  much  talked  about 
at  his  father's  table.  The  latter  incident  may  mark  what 
the  great  families  found  it  now  no  longer  possible  to  ignore ; 
though  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
induced  the  talk,  as  certain  late  fiery  speeches  in  the  house. 
Burke  became  this  year  a  landed  proprietor.  With  money 
bequeathed  him  by  his  father  and  brother,  and  with  large 
help  from  Lord  Rockingham  (at  once  intended  to  requite 
service  and  render  it  more  eflFective),  he  purchased  an  estate 
in  Buckinghamshire  called  Gregories  or  Butlers  Court, 
about  a  mile  from  the  market  town  of  Beaconsficld,  and 
subsequently  known  by  the  latter  name.  Assisted  as  he 
was,  the  effort  must  have  straitened  his  means ;  for  in  the 
following  year  he  asks  a  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds  from 
Garrick,  which  his  '  dear  David,^  his  '  dearest  Garrick,^  at 
once  accords.  The  estate  was  twenty-four  miles  from  London; 
and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house  were  the  ruins  of 
what  had  once  been  Waller^s  home.  Gregories  itself  has 
since  become  a  ruin,  having  been  consumed  by  fire  j  but 
nobler  memories  than  the  old  poet^s  are  those  that  now 
linger  round  what  once  was  the  home  of  Edmund  Burke, 
and  Goldsmith  has  his  share  in  them. 

Exciting  news  at  the  Edgeware  Cottage  that  Beacons- 
field  purchase  must  at  least  have  been,  though  even  the 
noise  of  Wilkes  had  failed  to  force  an  entrance  there.  In 
October,  Goldsmith  was  again  in  the  Temple,  and  is  to  be 
traced  at  his  old  haunts,  and  in  the  theatres.  Somewhat 
later  in  the  season  that  now  began,  Grarrick  brought  out  a 
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new  tragedy,  by  Home ;  but  so  hatefal  had  Wilkes  again 
made  the  Scotch,  that  its  author's  name  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed, its  own  name  anglicized,  and  a  young  English 
gentleman  brought  up  from  Oxford  to  the  rehearsals,  to 
personate  the  author.  Goldsmith  discovered  the  trick,  and 
is  said  by  Davies  to  have  proposed  a  hostile  party  against 
the  play ;  *  but  this  was  the  transient  thought  of  a  giddy 
'  man,  who  would  as  heartily  have  joined  a  party  to  sup- 
*  port  the  piece.'  It  was  probably  renewed  spleen  at 
Garrick  ;  whose  recent  patronage  of  Kenrick,  for  no 
apparent  reason  than  his  means  of  mischief  and  hh  con- 
tinued abuse  of  more  successful  men,  had  not  tended  to 
oblivion  of  older  offences.  KenricVs  latest  form  of  malice 
was  the  epigram  ;  but  the  wit  was  less  apparent  than  the 
venom,  of  connecting  Goldsmith^s  with  other  names  just 
now  rife  in  the  playbills. 

Wdftt  aw*  yoiir  Britons,  Romans,  GrcciiUM, 
Compm^  with  dioroijjcjli-ltre<l  Milesians  1 
Step  into  Griffin *ft  !*hop,  he  Ml  tell  you, 
Of  Goidsniith,  BickerRtftflT,  and  KeUy,  .  , 
And  take  oue  Irish  evidence  for  t'otbur, 
Ev'n  Horaer'a  wlf  is  but  their  f^wler-brotbcr. 

The  last  allusion  was  to  a  story  the  humbler  wits  were 
now  telhng  against  Goldsmith,  Bickerstaff  had  invited 
a  party  to  his  house  to  hear  one  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
read;  and  amongthe  company  were  Golds^niith  and  one  Paul 
Hiffernan>  already  mentioned  as  one  of  his  Gnib  Street 
proteges,  of  the  Purdon  and  Pilkington  class.  He  was  an 
eccentric,  drunken,  idle,  Irish  cre^tupe;   educated  for  m 
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physician^  and  not  without  talents  and  even  scholarship ; 
but  a  continual  victim  to  what  he  called  impectmiosity, 
and  so  unprovided  with  self-help  against  the  disease^ 
that  he  lived  altogether  upon  the  help  of  other  people. 
Where  he  lived,  however,  nobody  could  ever  find  out :  he 
gave  his  address  at  the  Bedford ;  and  beyond  that,  curiosity 
was  baffled,  though  many  and  most  amusing  were  its 
attempts  to  discover  more :  nor  was  it  till  after  his  death 
that  his  whereabout  was  found,  in  one  of  the  wretched 
little  courts  out  of  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He  wrote  news- 
paper paragraphs  in  the  morning ;  foraged  for  his  dinner; 
slept  out  the  early  part  of  the  night  in  one  of  the  theatres; 
and,  in  return  for  certain  critical  and  convivial  displays 
which  made  his  company  attractive  after  play-hours,  was 
always  sure  of  a  closing  entertainment  at  the  Black  Lion 
in  Russell  Street,  or  the  Cyder  Cellar  in  Maiden  Lane. 
Latterly,  he  had  taken  altogether  to  dramatic  criticism,  for 
which  he  had  some  talent  (his  earliest  Irish  efforts  in  that 
line,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  practising  his  profession, 
had  been  thought  mighty  pleasant  by  Burke,  then  a  lad  at 
Dublin  College) ;  and  this,  with  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
Drury  Lane  manager,  had  lately  obtained  him  a  sort  of 
pension  from  Garrick.  It  was  the  great  actor's  worst 
weakness  to  involve  himself  thus  with  the  meaner  news- 
paper men ;  and  it  was  only  this  very  year  he  was  warned 
by  a  letter  from  Foote,  of  its  danger  in  the  case  of  Hiffer- 
nan.  '  Upon  the  whole,**  wrote  that  master  in  the  art  of 
literary  libel  (there  is  nothing  like  the  voice  of  a  Gracchus 
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for  a  good  complaint  against  sedttioD),  '  it  is,  I  think, 
'  worthy  of  couBideration,  whether  there  m  fiot  something 
'  immoral,  as  well  m  impolitic^  in  encouraging  a  fellow, 
'  who.  without  parts,  principles,  property,  or  profeggion, 
'  has  subsisted  for  these  twenty  years  by  the  qualities  of  a 
'  Uterary  footpad.'  Precisely  that  newspaper  jobbery  it  was, 
however,  to  whose  success  the  absence  of  parts,  principles, 
property,  and  profession  is  essential,  which  had  procured 
Hiffernan  liis  invitation  to  the  reading  of  BickersUiflF^s  pl^V. 
A  good  dinuer  preluded  the  reading;  and  much  jtistice 
was  done  to  this,  and  to  the  glass  which  circulated  for 
half  an  hour  afterward,  by  '  Hiff :  ^  but  his  judgment,  and 
enjoyment,  of  the  play,  were  much  less  clearly  evinced ; 
and  when  the  first  batch  of  opinions  were  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  ^  Very  well,  by  — ,  very  well  I '  was  all 
that  could  be  got  from  him.  Alas  for  what  followed  I 
'About  the  middle  of  the  second  act,'  says  the  teller  of  the 
anecdote,  ^hc  began  to  nod  ;   and  in  a  little  time  afterwards 

*  to  snore  so  loud  that  the  author  could  scarcely  be  heard* 

*  Bickerstaff  felt  a  little  embarrassed ;  but  raising  his  voice, 
'  went  on.  Hiffernau^s  tones,  however,  increased;  till  at  last 

*  Goldsmith  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  cried  out,  "Never 

*  *'  mind  the  binite,  Bick  I  go  on*    So  he  would  have  served 

*  "  Homer  if  he  was  here,  and  reading  his  own  works."  ' 

Nothing  so  easy  for  Kenrick  as  to  turn  this  into  a  com- 
parison of  Bickerstaff  to  Homer;  and  no  laugh  was  heartier 
than  Garrick's  at  the  new  proof  of  Goldsmith's  folly.  But 
for  his  countenance  of  the  libeller  he  was  doomed  to  be 
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severely  punished^  and  in  connection  with  this  very  Bicker- 
staff.    Some  four  years  after  the  present  date,  that  wretclied 
man  was  driven  from  society  with  an  infamous  stain,  and 
Keurick  grossly  connected  it  by  allusion  with  Garrick ;  to 
whom  at  the  very  time,  as  we  now  know,  the  miserable 
culprit  was  writing  from  his  hiding-place  the  most  piteous        ! 
petition  for  charity  that  one  human  being  ever  made  to        ! 
another.     ('I  remember  that  during  the  interval  of  my        \ 
'  small  prosperity,  I  presented  you,  at  different  times,  with        [ 
'  some  trifles ;  their  value,  I  believe,  might  be  about  ten 
'  pounds :  these  would  now  feed  and  clothe  me.')  An  action        \ 
was  commenced  against  the  libeller,  and  dropped  upon 
ample  apology.     ^  I  did  not  believe  him  guilty,  but  did  it 
'  to  plague  the  fellow,'  said  Kenrick  to  Thomas  Evans. 
The  worthy  bookseller  never  spoke  to  him  again,  ! 

Scoundrel  as  he  was,  it  need  not  be  denied  that  he  had 
some  cleverness.  Johnson  hit  it  off  exactly  when  he  de-  ! 
scribed  it  as  a  faculty  that  made  him  public,  without 
making  him  known.  He  used  to  lecture  at  the  Devil  and  I 
other  taverns,  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  Shake- 
speare to  the  perpetual  motion,  which  he  thought  he  had 
discovered;  having  been,  before  he  got  his  Scotch  doc- 
torship  and  became  Griffith s's  hack,  a  scale  or  rule-maker. 
Hence  Johnson's  quiet  answer  to  his  attack  on  the  Shake- 
apearey  that  he  could  not  consider  himself  '  bound  by  his 
rules;'  and  similar  advice  Johnson  always  gave  to  Gold- 
smith, the  next  most  frequent  object  of  his  attack.  '  Never 
'  mind,  sir,'  he  would  say,  at  some  new  venom  (for  nothing 
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csca|>ed  t\m  Ishniael  of  eriticisnij  not  even  the  7\*aveller) ; 
'  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped 
'  by  being  attacked.  Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock  :  if  it  be 
'  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the  room,  it  will  soon  fall  lo 
'  the  ground ;  to  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends/ 
So,  too,  Boswcll  remarking  to  him,  four  years  after  the 
present,  that  he  thought  Goldsmith  the  better  for  the 
attacks  so  frequently  made  upon  him,  *  Yes  sir/  was  the 
reply :  '  but  he  does  not  think  so  yet.  When  Goldsmith 
'  and  I  published  each  of  iis  something  at  the  same  time, 
'  we  were  given  to  understand  that  we  might  review  each 
'  other.  Goldsmith  was  for  accepting  the  offer.  I  said,  no, 
'  set  reviewers  at  defiance/  Unhappily,  his  friend  never 
could  do  this ;  and  even  the  lesson  of  '  retaliation '  was 
learnt  too  late.  Kenrick  remained,  to  the  last,  his  evil 
genius ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  uith  a  sort  of  uneaay 
desire  to  propitiate,  that  Goldsmith  yielded  to  Griffin^s  bo- 
Ucitation  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  consented  to 
take  part  in  the  editing  of  a  new  GentlanurCs  Journal 
in  which  Kenrick  was  a  leading  writer,  and  for  which 
Iliffcman,  Kelly,  and  some  others  were  engaged.  It  died 
soon  after  it  was  born ;  and  on  some  one  remarking  to  him 
what  an  extraordinary  thing  so  sudden  a  death  was,  *  Not 
^  at  all,  sir,*  he  answered  :  '  a  very  common  case ;  it  died 
'  of  too  many  Doctors.' 

An  amusing  illustration  which  belongs  nearly  to  this 
time,  of  inconvenience  sometimes  incurred  from  his  Grub 
Street  protegee  and  pensioners,  will  properly  di^^miss  for 
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the  present  this  worshipful  company  of  Kenricks  and 
Hiffcrnans.  The  hero  of  the  anecdote  had  all  the  worst 
qualities  of  the  tribe ;  and  '  how  do  you  think  he  served 
me/  said  Goldsmith,  relating  the  incident  to  a  friend. 
Why,  sir,  after  staying  away  two  years,  he  came  one 
evening  into  my  chambers,  half  drunk,  as  I  was  taking 
a  glass  of  wine  with  Topham  Beauclerc  and  General 
Oglethorpe ;  and  sitting  himself  down,  with  most  into- 
lerable assurance  inquired  after  my  health  and  literary 
pursuits,  as  if  we  were  upon  the  most  friendly  footing. 
I  was  at  first  so  much  ashamed  of  ever  having  known 
such  a  fellow,  that  I  stilled  my  resentment,  and  drew  him 
into  a  conversation  on  such  topics  as  I  knew  he  could  talk 
upon ;  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  acquitted  himself 
very  reputably  :  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  recollecting 
something,  he  pulled  two  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
he  presented  to  me  with  great  ceremony,  saying,  '*  Here, 
^^  my  dear  friend,  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a 
"  half  pound  of  sugar,  I  have  brought  you ;  for  though 
"  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  pay  you  the  two 
^^  guineas  you  so  generously  lent  me,  you,  nor  any  man 
"  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to  say  that  I  want  gratitude/' 
This,'  added  Goldsmith,  'was  too  much.  I  could  no 
longer  keep  in  my  feelings,  but  desired  him  to  turn  out 
of  my  chambers  directly;  which  he  very  coolly  did, 
taking  u])  his  tea  and  sugar ;  and  I  never  saw  him  after- 
wards.' Certainly  Hogarth  should  have  survived  to 
depict  this  scene.    None  other  could  have  given  us  the 
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faslidious  face  of  Beauclcrc,  than  whom  no  fiian  ever 
showed  a  more  aoiform  and  even  paiofiil  sen«e  of  the 
ridiculous,  when  the  tea  and  sugar  were  produced* 

Oglethorpe  was  a  recent  acquaintance,  and  has  become, 
by  the  conipliincnt  of  Pope  and  in  the  page  of  BosweJIj  an 
biKtovical  name*  Now  thirty  years  older  than  Goldsmith^  he 
survived  him  full  ten  years :  and  to  the  last  preserved  that 
'  strong  benevolence  of  soul  *  which  connects  his  memory 
with  the  colonization  of  Georgia ;  as  well  as  those  Jacobite 
leanings  which  involved  him  in  a  court-martial  after  the 
affair  of  '45^  and  subsequently  shelved  him  as  a  soldier.  He 
entered  Parliament,  and  distinguished  himself  as  much  by 
humane  as  by  high  tory  crotchets*  The  sympathies  whieli 
attracted  him  to  Goldsmith,  and  continued  their  intimacy, 
appear  in  the  comnieacenient  of  the  only  letter  that  survives 
of  their  correspondence.  '  How  just,  sir/  writes  Oglethorpe, 

*  were  your  observations,  that  the  poorest  objecta  were  by 
'  extreme  jioverty  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  hospitals  erected 

*  for  the  relief  of  the  poorest.'  And  he  incloses  five  pounds 
for  his  friend  to  distribute  as  he  may  think  proper.  Nor 
were  they  without  the  other  point  of  agreement  wliich  had 
attracted  Oglethorpe  to  Johnson*  For  Goldsmith^  though 
the  social  bciiriug  of  politics  always  interested  him  most,  and 
he  cared  little  at  any  time  for  its  party  questions,  had  some- 
thing of  a  half-fanciful  Jacobite  leaning,  dabbled  now  and 
then  in  Jacobite  opinions^  and  was  as  ready  for  o  hit  at  the 
'  Hanoverian  rat '  as  Johnson  himself*  An  anecdote  of 
their  stroll  one  day  into  WcstmiJister  Abbey,  has  preserved 
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pleasant  record  of  this.  They  stood  together  in  Poets'  Cor- 
ner ;  surveyed  the 
dead  but  sceptred 
sovereigns  that  there, 
from  storied  urn  and 
monumental  bust, 
still  rule  and  glorify 
the  world;  and  the 
natural  thought  pro- 
bably rose  to  the 
minds  of  both,  '  per- 
haps our  names,  too, 
will  one  day  be  mingled  with  theirs.'  Johnson  broke  the 
silence,  and  whispered  the  hope  in  a  Latin  verse, 

*'  Forsitan  ct  nostrum  nomon  miscebitur  istis.* 
They  walked  away  from  the 
Abbey  together,  and  ar- 
rived at  Temple  Bar;  where 
the  ghastly  remains  of  the 
last  Jacobite  execution  were 
still  rotting  on  the  spikes 
above ;  and  where,  till  not 
long  before,  people  had 
made  a  trade  of  letting  spy- 
glasses '  at  a  halfpenny  a 
look.'      Here    Goldsmith 

stopped  Johnson,  pointed  up,  and  slily  returned  his  whisper, 
*  Forsitan  ct  noetrom  . .    miscebitur  Istis.' 
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With  the  opening  of  1769,  we  find  Goldsmith  busily 
engaged  upon  new  projects,  his  Roman  Hhtort/  completed ; 
and  it  was  now,  Percy  tells  u&,  that  Johnson  took  him  to 
Oxford,  and  obtained  for  him,  ad  eunderny  the  degree  of 
M.B.  The  fact  must  rest  on  the  bishop's  authority ;  for 
the  present  Oxford  registrar,  though  disposed  to  thiuk  it 
correcti  finds  a  chasm  in  the  University  register  which 
leaves  it  without  positive  corroboration.  They  were  at  this 
time  much  together,  it  is  certain ;  and  if  Johnson's  opinion 
of  the  genius  of  Goldsmitli  was  now  at  its  highest,  it  was 
repaid  with  very  hearty  aflfection.  '  Look,'  said  Gray,  as 
in  walking  this  year  with  a  friend  through  a  crowded 
street  of  the  city,  he  saw  a  large  uncouth  figure  '  polling  * 
before  them  :  *  look,  look,  Bonstetten,  the  Great  Bear ! 
'  There  goes  Ursa  Major !'  It  was  Johnson.  '  Ah  I*  said 
Goldsmith,  when  such  expressions  were  repeated  to  him, 
'  they  may  say  that.  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness 
'  of  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart* 
'  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin.'  Their  enter- 
tainer at  Oxford  was  the  accomplished  lawyer.  Chambers, 
at  this  time  Vinerian  Professor,  and  five  years  later  a  judge 
in  India;  in  whose  rooms  his  more  celebrated  townsman 
Scott  (both  were  Newcastle  men)  was  afterwards  introduced 
to  Johnson,  and  who  had  lately  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Gerrard  Street  Club. 

His  election  took  place  on  the  resignation  of  Hawkins; 
and  it  seems  doubtful  if  I  have  not,  in  a  former  page,  ante- 
dated Percy's  election.     The  records  of  the  early  years  of 
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the  Club  are,  in  truth,  so  scanty  and  imperfect,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  simplest  fact  in  connection  with  it. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  original  number  of  ten  had  now 
been  enlarged  to  twelve ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  resignation 
of  Hawkins,  and  of  Beauclerc's  forfeiture  by  continued  non- 
attendance,  four  vacancies  had  to  be  filled.     To  the  first 
Percy  was  elected;  the  second  was  re-claimed  by  Beauclerc 
(whose  recent  marriage  with  Lady  Di  Spencer,  on  her 
divorce  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  sufficiently  explained  his 
temporary  withdrawal) ;    and  the  third  and  fourth  were 
filled  by  Chambers  and  George  Colman.     It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  this  slight  increase  that  Goldsmith  seems  to 
have  urged  the  expediency  of  a  larger  infusion  of  new 
men  :  '  it  would  give  the  Club  an  agreeable  variety,'  he 
thought ;    '  there  could  now  be  nothing  new  among  the 
'  members,  for  they  had  travelled  over  each  other^s  minds.' 
This  nettled  Johnson;  being  too  much  in  his  own  way. 
'  Sir,'  he  said,  '  you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I        I 
'  promise  you.'     Nevertheless  Reynolds  agreed  with  Gold- 
smith, thinking  that  life  wanted  colour  and  diversity  as        | 
much  as  his  own  canvasses ;  and  immediately  before  Gold- 
smith died,  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty  :  but  from        ; 
that  time  Johnson  took  little  interest  in  the  meetings. 
Almost  all  the  rising  men  of  the  day  were  Whigs  [bottom' 
less  Whigs,  as  he  called  Burke);   and  the  spectacle  of        1 
Charles  Fox  in  the  chair,  quoting  Homer  and  Fielding        i 

to  the  astonishment  of  Joe  Warton,  was  one  he  could        I 

'       •  I 

not  get  reconciled  to.     Within  three  years,  he  was  himself 
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new  tragedy,  by  Home ;  but  so  hateful  hud  Wilkes  again 
made  the  Scotch,  thai  its  author's  name  had  to  be  sup- 
pressedj  its  own  name  angUcizcd,  and  a  young  English 
gentleman  brought  up  from  Oxford  to  the  rehearaals^  to 
personate  the  author.  Goldsmith  discovered  the  trick,  and 
is  said  by  Davies  to  have  proposed  a  hostile  party  against 
the  play ;  ^  but  this  was  the  transient  thought  of  a  giddy 
*  man,  who  would  as  heartily  have  joined  a  party  to  sup- 
'l>0rt  the  piece,*  It  was  probably  renewed  spleen  at 
Garrick  ;  whose  recent  patronage  of  Kenrickj  for  no 
apparent  reason  than  his  means  of  mischief  and  his  con- 
tinued abuse  of  more  successful  men,  had  not  tended  to 
oblivion  of  older  offences,  Keni'ick's  latest  form  of  malice 
was  the  epigram ;  but  the  wit  was  less  appareait  than  the 
venom,  of  connecting  Goldsmith's  with  other  names  just 
now  rife  in  the  playbills. 

Whttt  arp  your  Britons,  RomAnji),  Gp<*(?ian«, 
Compared  with  thorough- bred  ^tilrsiaos  * 
Step  into  Griifin''«  shop,  he  'II  tell  you, 
or  Goldsmith,  BickGretaff,  and  Kelly.  .  . 
And  take  ono  Irish  evidence  for  t'other, 
Ev'n  Homer's  Btdf  is  but  their  fostor-brotber- 

The  last  allusion  was  to  a  story  the  humbler  wits  were 
now  telling  against  Goldsmith.  Bickerstaff  had  invited 
a  party  to  his  bouse  to  hear  one  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
read;  and  among  the  company  were  Goldsmith  and  one  Paul 
Hiffernan,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  his  Grub  Street 
proteges,  of  the  Purdon  and  Pilkington  class.  He  was  an 
cccenti'iCj  dnmken,  idle,  Irish  creature ;    educated   for  a 
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physician^  and  not  without  talents  and  even  scholarship ; 
but  a  continual  victim  to  what  he  called  hipecuniosity, 
and  80  unprovided  with  self-help  against  the  disease, 
that  he  lived  altogether  upon  the  help  of  other  people. 
niiere  he  lived,  however,  nobody  could  ever  find  out :  he 
gave  his  address  at  the  Bedford ;  and  beyond  that,  curiosity 
was  baffled,  though  many  and  most  amusing  were  its 
attempts  to  discover  more :  nor  was  it  tUl  after  his  death 
that  his  whereabout  was  found,  in  one  of  the  wretched 
little  courts  out  of  St.  Martinis  Lane.  He  wrote  news- 
paper paragraphs  in  the  morning;  foraged  for  his  dinner; 
slept  out  the  early  part  of  the  night  in  one  of  the  theatres; 
and,  in  return  for  certain  critical  and  convivial  displays 
which  made  his  company  attractive  after  play-hours,  was 
always  sure  of  a  closing  entertainment  at  the  Black  Lion 
in  Russell  Street,  or  the  Cyder  Cellar  in  Maiden  Lane. 
Latterly,  he  had  taken  altogether  to  dramatic  criticism,  for 
which  he  had  some  talent  (his  earliest  Irish  efforts  in  that 
line,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  practising  his  profession, 
had  been  thought  mighty  pleasant  by  Burke,  then  a  lad  at 
Dublin  College) ;  and  this,  with  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
Drury  Lane  manager,  had  lately  obtained  him  a  sort  of 
pension  from  Garrick.  It  was  the  great  actor's  worst 
weakness  to  involve  himself  thus  with  the  meaner  news- 
paper men ;  and  it  was  only  this  very  year  he  was  warned 
by  a  letter  from  Foote,  of  its  danger  in  the  case  of  Hiffer- 
nan.  '  Upon  the  whole,"*  wrote  that  master  in  the  art  of 
literary  libel  (there  is  nothing  like  the  voice  of  a  Gracchus 
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for  a  good  complaint  against  sedition),  '  it  in,  I  think, 
'  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  there  m  noi  something 
'  immoral  J  as  well  as  impolitic,  in  encouraging  a  fellow^ 
'  whoj  without  parts,   principles,  property,  or  profession, 
'  has  subsisted  for  these  twenty  years  by  the  qualities  of  a 
'  literary  footpad/  Precisely  that  newspaper  jobbery  it  was^ 
however,  to  whose  success  the  absence  of  parts,  principles, 
property,  and  profession  is  essential,  which  had  procured 
liiflfernan  his  invitation  to  the  reading  of  Brekcrstaff's  play. 
A  good  dinner  preluded  the  reading ;  and  much  justice 
was  done  to  this,  and  to  the  glass  which  circulated  for 
half  an  hour  afterward,  by  '  Hiff :  *  but  his  judgment,  and 
enjoyment,  of  the  play,  were  much  less  clearly  evinced ; 
and  when  the  first  batch  of  opinions  were  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  ^  Very  well,  by  — ,  very  w^ell  t'  was  all 
that  could  be  got  from  him.     Alas  for  what  followed  ! 
'  About  the  middle  of  the  second  act,^  says  the  teUer  of  the 
anecdote,  'he  began  to  nod  ;    and  in  a  httle  time  afterwards 
'  to  snore  so  loud  that  the  author  could  scarcely  be  heard. 
'  BickerstaflF  felt  a  little  embarrassed ;  but  raising  his  voice, 
'  went  on.  Hiffernan's  tones^  however,  increased;  till  at  last 
*  Goldsmith  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  cried  out,  "Never 
'  **  mind  the  hmte^  Bick  !  go  on.    So  he  would  have  served 
'  "  Homer  if  he  was  here,  and  reading  his  own  works."  ' 
Nothing  so  easy  for  Renrick  as  to  turn  this  into  a  com- 
parison of  Biekcrstafi*  to  Homer ;  and  no  laugh  was  heartier 
than  Garrick's  at  the  new  proof  of  Goldsmith's  folly.    But 
for  his  countenance  of  the  libeller  he  was  doomed  to  be 
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severely  punished^  and  in  connection  with  this  very  Bicker- 
staflf.  Some  four  years  after  the  present  date,  that  wretched 
man  was  driven  from  society  with  an  infamous  stain,  and 
Kenrick  grossly  connected  it  by  allusion  with  Garrick  ;  to 
whom  at  the  very  time,  as  we  now  know,  the  miserable 
culprit  was  wanting  from  his  hiding-place  the  most  piteous 
petition  for  charity  that  one  human  being  ever  made  to 
another.  ('I  remember  that  during  the  interval  of  my 
'  small  prosperity,  I  presented  you,  at  diflFerent  times,  with 
'  some  trifles ;  their  value,  I  believe,  might  be  about  ten 
^  pounds :  these  would  now  feed  and  clothe  me/)  An  action 
was  commenced  against  the  libeller,  and  dropped  upon 
ample  apology.  '  I  did  not  believe  him  guilty,  but  did  it 
'  to  plague  the  fellow,'  said  Kenrick  to  Thomas  Evans. 
The  worthy  bookseller  never  spoke  to  him  again. 

Scoundrel  as  he  was,  it  need  not  be  denied  that  he  had 
isorae  cleverness.  Johnson  hit  it  off  exactly  when  he  de- 
scribed it  as  a  faculty  that  made  him  public,  without 
making  him  known.  He  used  to  lecture  at  the  Devil  and 
other  taverns,  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from  Shake- 
speare to  the  perpetual  motion,  which  he  thought  he  had 
discovered;  having  been,  before  he  got  his  Scotch  doc- 
torship  and  became  Grif&ths's  hack,  a  scale  or  rule-maker. 
Hence  Johnson's  quiet  answer  to  his  attack  on  the  Shake- 
speare, that  he  could  not  consider  himself  '  bound  by  his 
rules;'  and  similar  advice  Johnson  always  gave  to  Gold- 
smith, the  next  most  frequent  object  of  his  attack.  ^  Never 
'  mind,  sir,'  he  would  say,  at  some  new  venom  (for  nothing 
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escaped  ihU  Ishmael  of  criticism,  not  even  the  Traveller); 
^  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped 
'  by  being  attacked.  Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock :  if  it  be 
'  struck  only  at  one  cud  of  the  room,  it  will  soon  fall  to 
'  the  ground ;  to  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends.' 
So,  too,  Boswell  remarking  to  him,  four  years  after  the 
present,  that  he  thought  Goldsmith  the  better  for  the 
attacks  so  frequently  made  upon  him,  *  Yes  sir,*  was  the 
reply  :  '  but  he  does  not  think  so  yet.  ^Vhen  Goldsmith 
'  and  I  published  each  of  us  something  at  the  same  time, 

*  we  were  given  to  understand  that  we  might  review  each 
'  other.    Goldsmith  was  for  accepting  the  offer,    I  said,  no, 

*  set  reviewers  at  defiance.'  Unhappily,  his  friend  never 
could  do  this;  and  even  the  lesson  of  'retaliation'  was 
learnt  too  late.  Kenrick  remained,  to  the  last,  bis  evil 
genius;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  with  a  sort  of  uneasy 
desire  to  propitiate,  that  Goldsmith  yielded  to  Grifiin's  so- 
licitation  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  consented  to 
take  part  in  the  editing  of  a  new  Genileman*3  Journal 
in  which  Kenrick  w^as  a  leading  writer,  and  for  which 
Hiffeman,  Kelly,  and  some  others  were  engaged.  It  died 
soon  after  it  was  born ;  and  on  some  one  remarking  to  him 
what  an  extraordinai-y  thing  so  sudden  a  death  was,  '  Not 

*  at  all,  sir/  he  answered  :  '  a  very  common  case ;  it  died 
'  of  too  many  Doctors.* 

An  amusing  illustration  which  belongs  nearly  to  this 
time,  of  inconvenience  sometimea  incurred  from  his  Grub 
Street  proteges  and  pensioners,  will  properly  dismiss  for 
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the  present  this  worshipful  company  of  Kenricks  and 
Hiflfernans.  The  hero  of  the  anecdote  had  all  the  worst 
qualities  of  the  tribe;  and  *how  do  you  think  he  served 
me/  said  Goldsmith^  relating  the  incident  to  a  friend. 
Why,  sir,  after  staying  away  two  years,  he  came  one 
evening  into  my  chambers,  half  drunk,  as  I  was  taking 
a  glass  of  wine  with  Topham  Beauclerc  and  General 
Oglethorpe ;  and  sitting  himself  down,  with  most  into- 
lerable assurance  inquired  after  my  health  and  literary 
pursuits,  as  if  we  were  upon  the  most  friendly  footing. 
I  was  at  first  so  much  ashamed  of  ever  having  known 
such  a  fellow,  that  I  stifled  my  resentment,  and  drew  him 
into  a  conversation  on  such  topics  as  I  knew  he  could  talk 
upon ;  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  acquitted  himself 
very  reputably  :  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  recollecting 
something,  he  pulled  two  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
he  presented  to  me  with  great  ceremony,  saying,  "  Here, 
"  my  dear  friend,  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a 
"  half  pound  of  sugar,  I  have  brought  you ;  for  though 
"it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  pay  you  the  two 
"  guineas  you  so  generously  lent  me,  you,  nor  any  man 
"  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to  say  that  I  want  gratitude.'* 
This,*  added  Goldsmith,  'was  too  much.  I  could  no 
longer  keep  in  my  feelings,  but  desired  him  to  turn  out 
of  my  chambers  directly;  which  he  very  coolly  did, 
taking  up  his  tea  and  sugar;  and  I  never  saw  him  after- 
wards.* Certainly  Hogarth  should  have  survived  to 
depict  this  scene.    None  other  could  have  given  us  the 
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with  his  plain  full  narrative,  please  again  and  again  ;  while 
the  more  cumbrous  writer,  still  interposing  himseff  before 
what  you  wish  to  know,  is  crushed  with  his  own  weight,  and 
buried  under  his  own  ornaments.  ^  Goldsmith^s  abridge- 
'  went/  he  added,  ^is  better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or 
'  Eutropius ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  compare 

*  him  with  Vertot,  in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  /ft*- 
'  fory,  you  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot,  Sir,  he  has  the 
'art  of  compiling,  and  of  sajnng  everything  he  has  to  say» 

*  in  a  pleasing  manner.    He  is  now  writing  a  Nattt?'al  Hh- 

*  torn,  ^^^^  ^^*^1  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Pei*sian  Tale/ 

For  this  Natural  Histonj  the  first  agreement  dates  as 
early  as  the  close  of  February  in  the  present  year,  five 
years  before  i*:  was  completed  and  published.  It  is  made 
between  Griffin  and  Goldsmith :  and  stipulates  that  the 
history  is  to  be  in  eight  volumes,  each  containing  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pages  in  pica  ]  that  for  each,  a  hundi^id 
guineas  arc  to  be  paid  on  its  delivery  in  manuscript ;  that 

*  Doctor  Goldsmith  is  to  set  about  the  work  immediately, 
^  and  to  finish  the  whole  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can ; ' 
and  that '  if  the  work  makes  less  than  eight  volumes  the 

*  Doctor  is  to  be  paid  in  proportion/  Soon  after  the  agree- 
ment the  book  was  begim,  but  it  was  worked  at  in  occa- 
sional intervals  only ;  for  when  the  first  month^s  sale  of 
the  Roman  History  had  established  its  succcas,  Davics 
tempted  him  with  an  oflfer  of  five  hundred  poimds  for  a 
four  volume  Histonj  of  En ff  land  (to  be  'written  and  com- 
'  piled  in  the  space  of  two  years ;  *  but  not  to  be  paid  for 
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till  delivered,  and  ^  the  printer  has  given  his  opinion  that 
'  the  proper  quantity  is  written '),  and  this  later  labour 
superseded  the  earUer.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  money  was  advanced  on  the  English  History;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  specific  agreement  enables  us  to  test  the 
truth  of  one  of  Miss  Hawkins's  most  delicate  anecdotes. 
She  says  that  soon  after  Goldsmith  had  contracted  with 
the  booksellers  for  this  particular  compilation,  for  which  he 
was  to  be  paid  five  hundred  guineas,  he  went  to  Mr.  Cadell 
and  told  him  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  arrested ; 
that  Cadell  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  him  a  considerable  part 
of  the  sum,  which,  by  the  original  agreement,  he  was  not 
entitled  to  till  a  twelvemonth  after  the  publication  of  his 
work ;  and  that  on  a  day  which  Mr.  Cadell  had  named  for 
giving  the  needy  author  an  answer.  Goldsmith  came  and 
received  the  money,  under  pretence  of  instantly  satisfying 
his  creditors ;  whereupon  Cadell,  to  discover  the  truth  of 
his  pretext,  watched  whither  he  went,  and  after  following 
him  to  Hyde  Park  Comer,  saw  him  get  into  a  postchaise, 
'  in  which  a  woman  of  the  town  was  waiting  for  him,  with 
'  whom,  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  went  to  Bath  to  dissipate 
'  what  he  had  thus  fraudulently  obtained.'  It  has  been  seen 
that  Cadell  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  good-natured  lady's  other  facts  rest 
on  as  slender  a  foundation. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  charge  of 
dissipation  altogether.     It  is  clear  that  with  the  present 
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year  he  passed  into  habits  of  needless  expense ;  used  the 
influence  of  a  popularity  which  %\'as  never  higher  than 
now,  to  obtain  means  for  their  thoughtless  indulgence; 
and  involved  himself  in  responsibilities  which  at  last  over- 
whelmed him.  He  exchanged  his  simple  babita,  says 
Cooke,  for  those  of  the  great  j  he  commenced  quite  a  man 
of  lettered  ease  and  consequence ;  he  was  obliged  to  run 
into  debt ;  'and  his  debts  rendered  him  at  times  so  melan- 
*  choly  and  dejected,  that  I  am  sure  he  felt  himself  a  very 
'  unhappy  man.*  One  of  these  sad  involvements  occurred  in 
the  autumn  ;  when,  being  pressed  for  some  portion  of  the 
loan  expended  on  his  chambers,  he  exacted  firom  Griffin  an 
advance  of  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  first  five  volumes 
of  the  Natwal  Histon/,  which  the  bookseller  was  obliged 
to  make  up  by  disposing  of  shares  to  other  books€llci>9, 
and  which  Goldsmith  had  wholly  expended  before  half-a- 
dozen  chapters  were  written.  For  he  had  laid  the  subject 
aside  to  go  on  with  his  English  HiHtory ;  though  not 
unwarned  of  the  unpopularity  the  latter  might  involve 
liim  in,  so  mad  was  the  excitement  of  the  time.  Would 
he  be  a  Hume  or  a  Mrs.  Macauley  ?  He  would  be  neither, 
he  said;  he  objected  equally  to  both. 

Against  Party  it  is  certain  that  Goldsmith  always  set 
himself,  and  it  was  the  theme  on  which  he  joined  Johnson 
against  Burke ;  but  he  difi*ered  from  Johnson  in  this,  that 
in  real  truth  he  went  with  neither  faction.  Yet  surely,  if 
ever  even  faction  could  be  invested  with  a  something  manly 
and  defensible,  it  was  now,    The  most  thoughtful,  the  most 
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retired,  the  least  excitable  of  men,  were  suddenly  aroused 
to  some  interest  in  it.  A  friend  of  Oray  relates  that  he 
had  an  appointment  to  meet  the  poet  at  his  lodgings  in 
Jermyn  Street,  and  found  him  so  deeply  plunged  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  (which  with  his  dinner  had  been 
sent  him  from  a  neighbouring  tavern),  that  his  attention 
was  with  difficulty  drawn  from  it.  '  Take  this,'  said  he, 
in  a  tone  of  excitement;  'here  is  such  writing  as  I  never 
'  before  saw  in  a  newspaper.'  It  was  the  first  letter  with 
the  signature  of  Junius.  But  it  was  not  what  now  we 
must  associate  with  Junius;  not  the  reckless  calumnies 
and  scandals,  not  the  personal  spites  and  hatreds;  not 
such  halting  liberalism  as  his  praise  to  the  taxation  of 
America,  and  his  protest  against  the  disfranchisement  of 
Old  Sarum ;  which  then  so  completely  seized  upon  the  rea- 
son as  well  as  temper  of  men.  It  was  the  startling  mani- 
festation of  power  and  courage ;  the  sense  that  unscrupu- 
lous ministers  had  now  an  unscrupulous  enemy ;  that  here 
was  knowledge  of  even  the  worst  chicaneries  of  office,  which 
not  the  most  sneering  official  could  make  light  of;  that 
no  minister  in  either  house,  no  courtier  at  St.  James's,  no 
obsequious  judge  at  Westminster,  no  superciUous  secretary 
in  any  of  the  offices,  could  hereafter  feel  himseffente  from 
treachery  and  betrayal ;  and  that  what  hitherto  had  been 
a  vulgar  half-articulate  cry  from  the  Brentford  hustings, 
or  at  best,  a  faint  whisper  imperfectly  echoed  from  St.  Ste- 
phens, was  now  made  the  property  and  enjoyment  of  every 
section  of  the  people:   of  the  educated  by  its  exquisite 
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polish,  of  the  \'iilgar  by  its  relish  of  malice,  of  the  great 
middle-class  by  its  animated  plainncssj  vigorous  shrewd- 
Bcss,  and  dogged  perseverance,  *  I  will  be  heard,'  med 
Biirke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  what  he 
wittily  called  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragi-couiedy  acted  by 
hia  majesty^s  ser\'ants  for  the  bcDcfit  of  Mr,  Wilkes,  at  the 
expense  of  the  constitution  :  '  I  tmll  be  heard.  I  will  throw 
'  open  those  doors  and  tell  the  people  of  England  that 
'  when  a  man  is  addressing  the  chair  on  their  behalf,  the 
*  attention  of  the  speaker  is  engaged.'  *  .  but  ^  great  noise 
'  and  members  talking '  were  too  much  for  even  that  im- 
petuous spirit ;  he  was  not  heard ;  nor  tiU  the  publication 
of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  Notes  six  years  since,  had  the 
English  people  any  detailed  means  of  knowing  what  had 
passed  in  the  most  exciting  debates  ever  knov\i:i  within  their 
house.  But  the  gap  was  tilled  by  Jiinim.  By  those  cele- 
brated letters,  imprinted  and  circulated  in  every  possible 
shape,  the  people  were  made  parties,  in  its  progress,  to  much 
of  what  was  doing  in  St.  Stephens;  in  the  house  itself,  the 
popular  element  was  made  of  greater  practical  importance ; 
the  democratic  spirit  throughout  the  country  was  strength- 
ened ;  and  the  right  of  the  newspapers  to  report  the  debates 
was  at  last  secured. 

Horace  Walpole,  hopeless  of  his  cousin  Conway  for  a 
premier^  had  left  politics  now ;  but  he  saw  all  this,  and 
saw  it  with  alarm.  To  meet  this  year  at  the  same  dinner- 
table  the  Due  dc  Rochefoucault  and  Mrs.  Macaulcy  (whose 
statue  the  Rector  of  St.  Stephens  Walbrook  had  just  set 
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up  in  the  chancel  of  his  church)^  was^  to  poor  Horace, 
significant  of  evil.  Yet  when  he  went  to  Paris  a  month  or 
two  later,  and  could  not  get  into  the  Louvre  for  the  crowds 
that  were  flocking  to  see  Madame  Dubarry's  portrait  at 
the  Exposition^  he  did  not  seem  to  see  evil  impending : 
he  could  only  wonder  that  the  French  should  adore  the 
monarch  that  was  starving  them;  and  when  the  Revolu- 
tion did  come,  was  ready  to  tear  his  periwig  with  horror. 
Unhappily,  little  things  and  great  things  too  often  affected 
him,  or  escaped  him,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion,  to 
the  sad  misuse  of  his  brilliant  talents ;  and  it  was  with  this 
Gray  pleasantly  reproached  him,  when,  after  quiet  sarcastic 
enjoyment  of  the  Paris  moralities,  he  blazed  up  with  so 
much  heat  against  poor  Garrick's  Stratford  Jubilee.  Why 
so  tolerant  of  Dubarrydom,  and  so  wrathful  at  Vanity  Fair? 
The  great  actors  at  the  Jubilee  in  Shakespeare^s  honour 
made  a  three  days'  wonder  of  it  (the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of 
September),  and  then  came  back  to  town.  Neither  John- 
son nor  Goldsmith  had  joined  them :  but  among  them  were 
Colman,  representing  his  theatre  (in  place  of  poor  Powell, 
who  had  died  suddenly  at  Bristol  two  months  before); 
Foote,  laughing  at  everything  going  forward;  several 
of  Garrick's  noble  friends,  dukes,  earls,  and  aristocratic 
beauties ;  and  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Boswell  ^  in  a  Corsican 
'  habit,  with  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  musket  at  his  back, 
^  and  in  the  front  of  his  cap,  in  gold  letters,  these  words, 
'  Paoli  and  Liberty.'  He  had  written  a  poem  for  reci- 
tation at  the  masquerade,  to  which  the  crowd  refused  to 
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listen ;  but  he  brought  it  up  to  London,  fired  it  off  in 
the  newspapers,  and  had  the  singular  satisfaction  of  pre- 
senting it  to  Paoli  himself,  who  arrived  in  London  not  many 
days  after  his  admii-er.  The  patriot's  struggle  having  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  absorption  of  Corsica^  he  was  content  ta 
subside  into  a  civil  dangler  at  St.  James'  with  a  pension  of 
a  thousand  a-year;  and  probably  laughed  as  heartily  as 
anybody  when  Boswell  now  appeared  in  a  full  suit  of  black, 
with  *  Corsica '  exposed  in  legible  letters  on  his  hat,  as  the 
dear  defunct  he  was  in  mourning  for.  Nor  did  the  fit  abate 
for  some  time.  It  was  not  till  several  months  later  that 
the  old  laird  of  Affleck  (so  was  Auchiuleck  familiarly  called) 
had  occasion  to  make  his  famous  complaint  to  a  friend. 
'  There 's  nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mon.  Jamie  is  gaen  cle-an 
'  gyte.  Wbnt  do  you  think,  mon  ?  He 's  done  wi*  Paoli ; 
'  he' s  off  wi'  the  land-louping  scoundrel  of  a  Cor&ican ; 
*  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he  has  pinnM  himself  to 
'  now,  mon  ?  A  dmnimej  mon ;  an  auld  dominie:  he  keeped 
'  a  schule,  and  eau'd  it  an  acaadamy/  But  though  not 
yet  exclusively  piuned  to  the  auld  dominie's  tail,  Jamie  so 
far  abated  his  ostentatious  attendance  on  the  land-louping 
Corsican  as  to  revive  some  of  the  old  nights  at  the  Mitre, 
and  to  get  up  some  dinners  and  drinking  parties  at  his  rooms 
in  OldBond  Street.  One  of  the  dinners  was  fixed  for  the  16th 
of  October ;  and  the  party  invited  were  Johnson,  Reynolds 
(now  knighted  as  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy), 
Goldsmith,  Ganrick,  Murphy,  Bickerstaff,  and  Tom  Davies. 
But  some  days  before  it  took  place,  an  incident  occurred 
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of  no  small  interest  to  that  circle.  One  of  Johnson^s  early 
acquaintance  was  the  Italian  Baretti^  a  man  of  cynical 
temper  and  overbearing  manners^  but  also  of  undoubted 
ability,  who  had  been  useful  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 

I       Dictionary,  and  whose  services  had  never  been  forgotten. 

I       To  Groldsmith,  on  the  other  hand,  this  man  had  made 

I       himself  peculiarly  hateful,  by  all  that  malice  in  little,  which, 

I  on  a  larger  field,  he  subsequently  practised  against  poor 
Mrs.  Thrale;  and  they  never  seem  to  have  met  but  to  quarrel. 
Their  mutual  dislike  is  described  by  Davies.  *  Goldsmith, 
^  least  of  all  mankind,  approved  Baretti^s  conversation ;  he 
'  considered  him  an  insolent  foreigner :  as  Baretti,  in  his 

I       '  turn,  thought  the  other  an  unpolished  man,  and  an  absurd 

I  ^  companion.^  It  now  unhappily  fell  out,  however,  that 
in  a  street  scuffle  Baretti  drew  out  a  fruit  knife  which  he 
always  carried,  and  killed  a  man  (one  of  three  who  had 

I  grossly  insulted  him,  on  his  somewhat  rudely  repulsing  the 
overtures  of  a  woman  with  whom  they  were  proved  to  be 
connected) ;  and  it  further  happened  that  Groldsmith  was 
among  the  first  to  hear  of  the  incident  next  morning,  while 

I       Baretti  was  under  examination  before  Sir  John  Fielding. 

I       The  good-natured  man  forgot  all  his  wrongs  in  an  instant; 

I  thought  only  of  his  enemy's  evil  plight;  and  hurried  off  to 
render  him  assistance.  '  When  this  unhappy  Italian/  says 
Davies,  '  was  charged  with  murder,  and  sent  by  Sir  John 
^  Fielding  to  Newgate,  Groldsmith  opened  his  purse,  would 
'  have  given  him  every  shilling  it  contained ;  and  at  the 
'  same  time  insisted  upon  going  in  the  coach  with  him  to 
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'  the  place  of  his  confinement,'  Bail  was  given  before  Lord 
Mansfield  a  few  clays  later  j  and  never  were  such  names, 
before  or  since,  proffered  in  connection  with  such  a  charge, 
Tliey  were  lle}Tiolds,  Fitzherbert,  Burke,  and  Garrick.  All 
the  friends  met  to  arrange  the  defence ;  and  it  was  at  one 
of  the  consiiltationsj  on  a  hot  cUspute  arising  between  Burke 
and  Johnson,  that  the  latter  afterwards  frankly  admitted, 
*  Burke  and  I  &hoidd  have  been  of  one  opinion  if  we 
'  had  had  no  audience/  Baretti  was  acquitted,  though 
not  witliout  merited  rebuke;  and  Johnson  subsequently 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Thrales^  and  ReynoUls  that  of  honorar)^  foreign  secretary 
to  the  new  Academy, 

But  Mr.  Boswell's  dinner  is  waiting  us.  On  that  very 
day  (as  Mr.  Prior,  who  discovered  Mr.  William  Filby^s 
bills,  enables  us  w^ith  commendable  correctness  to  state) , 
Goldsmith's  tailor  took  him  home  Va  half-dress  suit  of 
'  ratteen  lined  w  ith  satin,  a  pair  of  silk  stocking  breeches, 
'  and  a  pair  of  bloom-coloui'ed  ditto '  (for  which  the  entire 
charge  was  about  sixteen  pounds) ;  and  to  Old  Bond  Street 
the  poet  would  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  *silk  attire/ 
Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  last  at  every  dinner  party, 
arriving  alwap  in  a  violent  bustle  just  as  the  rest  were 
sitting  down,  when  he  arrived  on  this  occasion  there  was 
still  a  laggard :  but  Garrick  and  Johnson  were  come,  and 
Boswell  pleasantly  relates  with  what  good  humour  they 
had  met ;  how^  Garrick  played  round  Johnson  with  a  fond 
vivacity,  taking  hold  of  the  breasts  of  his  coat,  and,  as  he 
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looked  up  in  his  face  wifli  a  lively  archness,  rom}>linicTiting; 
him  on  the  good  health  which  he  seemed  then  to  enjoy, 
while  the  sage,  shaking  his  head,  heheld  him  with  a  gentle 


complacency.  Dinner  continued  to  he  kept  waiting  how- 
ever; and,  says  Boswell,  '  Goldsmith,  to  divert  the  tedious 
'  minutes,  strutted  about  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe 
'  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  fm  mind  was  umnderfulhj 
' prone  to  mich  impressions'  Of  course  Boswell  had  no 
such  weakness,  any  more  than  Horace  Walpole,  also  a  great 
laugher  on  the  same  score.  Though  the  one  had  so  lately 
figiired  in  Coraican  costume,  and  was  so  proud  of  his  ordi- 
nary dress  that  he  would  show  printers*  devils  his  new 
ruffles  and  sword ;  though  the  other  had  just  received  a 
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party  of  French  visitors  at  Strawberry  in  elaborate  state^ 
preaeating  himself  at  the  gate  in  a  '  cravat  of  Gibbans's 
carving'  and  a  pair  of  James  the  First  gloves  embroidered 
up  to  the  elbows:  both  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
make  the  most  of  poor  Goldsmith's  'bragging';  and  Gar* 
rickj  however  good  the  humour  he  might  be  uij  had  always 
his  laugh  in  equal  readiue^s.  *  ComCj  come/  he  said, '  talk 
'  no  more  of  that.  Yon  are  ]>erhaps  the  worst .  ,  ,  eh,  eh  ! ' 
Goldsmith  eagerly  attempted  to  interrupt  him.  '  Nay/  con- 
tinued Garrick,  laughing  ironically,  *  nay,  you  mil  always 
'  look  like  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talking  of  being  well  or 
'  ill  drest**  '  Well/  answered  Goldsmith,  with  an  amusing 
simpUcity  which  makes  the  anecdote  ver)^  pleasant  to  us,  Met 

*  me  tell  you^  when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom- 

*  coloured  coat  he  said,  *'Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you. 

*  **  When  any  body  asks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be 
^  "  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow  in  Water 

*  "  Lane/*  *  '  ^^Tiy,  sir/  remarked  Johnson,  *  that  was  be- 
'  cause  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract  crowds  to 
'  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how 

*  well  he  could  make  a  coat,  even  of  so  absiurd  a  colour.* 
Crowds  iiave  been  attracted  to  gaze  at  it,  and  Mr.  Filby's 
bloom-coloured  coat  deties  the  ravages  of  time  ! 

How  the  party  talked  after  dinner  may  be  read  in  Boa- 
well  I  in  all  whose  reports,  however,  the  confessed  object  is 
to  give  the  talk  of  only  one  speaker,  with  such  limited 
fragments  of  remark  from  others  as  may  be  necessary  in 
elucidation  of  the  one.     Thus  there  are  but  two  sentences 
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preserved  of  Goldsmith's;  both  sensible  enough^  though 
both  of  them  indications  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  accept 
all  Johnson's  criticism  for  gospel.  He  put  in  a  word  for 
Pope's  character  of  Addison^  as  '  showing  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart/  while  Johnson  was  declaring  (quite 
justly)  that  in  Dry  den's  poetry  were  passages  drawn  from  a 
profundity  which  Pope  could  never  reach ;  and  he  quietly 
interposed,  when  Johnson  took  to  praising  Lord  Kaimes's 
Elements  of  Criticism,  that  it  must  have  been  easier  to 
write  that  book  '  than  it  was  to  read  it.'  Poor  Boswell 
himself  came  oflF  very  ill  at  this  dinner,  as  at  several  other 
meetings  before  he  returned  to  Scotland;  being  compared 
to  Pope's  dunces,  having  his  head  called  his  peccant  part, 
and  receiving  other  as  unequivocal  compliments :  so  that 
he  was  fain  to  console  himself  with  what  he  now  heard 
Goldsmith  (happily  adapting  an  expression  in  one  of 
Gibber's  comedies)  say  of  his  hero's  conversation.  '  There 
'  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson ;  for  when  his  pistol  misses 
'  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt-end  of  it.' 

The  nature  of  Goldsmith's  employments  at  the  close  of 
1769,  are  indicated  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
papers  of  the  day.  His  EngUsh  History  occupied  him 
chiefly,  his  Natural  History  occasionally ;  he  had  under- 
taken to  write  a  life  of  his  countryman,  Pamell,  for  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems ;  and  the  speedy  publication  of  the 
Deserted  Village  was  twice  announced  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  But  it  was  not  published  speedily.  Still  it 
was  paused  over,  altered,  polished,  and  refined.     Bishop 
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Percy  lias  inentioiicd  the  delightful  facility  with  which 
his  prose  Howed  forth  unblotted  with  erasure^  as  a  con> 
trast  to  the  labour  aod  pains  of  his  verse  interlined  with 
countless  aUerations ;  but  in  prose^  as  in  poetry^  he  aimed 
at  the  like  effects,  and  obtained  them,  lie  knew  that  no 
picture  will  stand,  if  the  colours  are  bad,  ill-chosen,  or  indis- 
creetly combined;  and  that  not  chaos,  but  order  is  creation. 
It  is  a  pity  that  men,  though  of  perhaps  greater  genius^ 
who  have  lived  since  his  time,  should  not  more  deeply  have 
pondered  such  lessons  as  his  writings  bequeath  to  us*  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  disposition  to  rush  into  print  should  be 
so  general ;  for  few  men  have  ever  repented  of  publishing 
too  late*  Pope's  method  of  sending  forth  a  part  of  a  poem 
one  winter,  and  promising  its  completion  for  the  winter 
following,  would  be  laughed  at  now  a  days;  yet  extremely 
few  arc  the  thoughts  '  conceived  with  rapture  and  with  fire 
begot/  compared  with  those  that  may  be  carefidly  brought 
forth,  becomingly  and  chaniiingly  habited,  and  introduced 
by  the  Graces.  Men  of  the  more  brilliant  order  of  fancy 
and  imagination  should  be  always  distnistfiil  of  their 
powers.  Spar  and  stalactite  arc  bad  materials  for  the 
foundation  of  solid  edifices. 

The  year  1770  opens  with  a  glimpse  into  the  old  fireside 
at  Kilmore.  The  Landers  do  not  seem  to  have  conmiuni> 
cated  with  him  sinc^;  his  uncle  Contarine'a  death ;  and  a 
legacy  of  £15,  left  him  by  that  generous  friend,  remained 
unappropriated  in  their  hands.  His  brother  Maurice,  still 
without  calling  or  employment,  and  apparently  living  on 
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such  of  his  relatives  as  from  time  to  time  were  willing  to 
afford  him  a  home^  seems  to  have  heard  this  mentioned 
while  he  made  one  of  his  self-supporting  visits,  and  to 
have  straightway  written  to  Oliver.  The  money  would 
help  him  to  an  outfit,  if  his  famous  brother  could  help  him 
to  an  appointment ;  and  to  express  his  earnest  hopes  in 
this  direction,  the  letter  was  written.  His  sister  Johnson 
wrote  soon  after  for  her  husband,  in  a  precisely  similar 
strain;  and  to  these  letters  his  reply  has  been  kept.  It  shows 
little  change  since  earlier  days.  His  Irish  friends  and  family 
are  as  they  then  were.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  answered 
many  recent  communications  sent  them;  he  now  learns  for 
the  first  time  that  Charles  is  no  longer  in  Ireland;  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Hodson,  has  been  as  silent  as  the  rest ;  and  he 
sends  Cousin  Jenny  his  portrait,  in  memory  of  an  original 
'  almost  forgot.'  The  letter  is  directed  to  '  Mr.  Maurice 
'  Goldsmith,  at  James  Lauder's,  Esq.,  at  Kilmore,  near  Car- 
'  rick-on-Shannon,'  and  bears  the  date  of  'January  1770.' 

"  Dear  Brother,  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but 
in  truth  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those  I  love, 
when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  you  are  every  way  unprovided  for ;  and  what  adds  to  my  un- 
easiness is,  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson,  by 
which  I  learn  that  she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances. 
As  to  myself,  I  believe  I  could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in- 
law  something  like  that  which  you  desire ;  but  I  am  determined  never 
to  ask  for  little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little  interest  I  may  have, 
until  I  can  serve  you,  him,  and  myself,  more  effectually.  As  yet  no 
opportunity  has  offered,  but  1  believe  you  are  pretty  well  convinced 
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that  I  will  not  be  remiaa  when  it  orriTes.  .  Tbe  King  has  lately  been 
pleased  to  make  me  professor  of  Ancient  Flistory  in  a  Royal  Academy 
of  Fainting,  which  he  hafi  ju£t  established^  but  there  b  no  salary 
annexed,  and  1  took  it'  rather  as  a  compliment  to  tbe  institution,  than 
any  benefit  to  myself.  Honourt  to  one  in  rtty  mluatiotiy  art  wmfihing 
like  ruffles  to  one  thai  wanU  a  shirL  ,  You  tell  me  that  there  are 
thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds  left  mc  in  the  hand*  of  my  cousin 
Lauder,  and  you  ask  me  what  I  would  have  done  with  them.  My 
dear  br«vther^  I  would  by  no  means  give  any  directtons  to  my  dear 
irorthy  relations  at  Kilmoref  how  to  dispose  of  money,  which  is^ 
properly  speaking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  AH  that  I  can  say  iSj 
that  I  entirely,  and  this  letter  will  serve  to  witness,  give  up  any  fight 
and  title  to  it ;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  them  I  entirely  leave  it ;  whether  they  or  you  may 
think  the  whole  necessary  to  fit  you  out,  or  whether  our  poor  sister 
Johnson  may  not  want  the  half,  I  leave  entirely  to  their  and  your 
discretion.  The  kindness  of  that  good  couple  to  oni  shattered  family, 
demands  our  sincerest  gratitude  ;  and  though  they  have  almost  forgot 
me,  yet  if  gmd  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  otic  day  to  reium  and 
increase  their  ffood  hummir^  by  adding  to  my  own. ,  I  have  sent  my 
cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  picture  of  myself,  as  I  belie\^  it  is  the 
most  acceptable  pres^ent  I  can  offer,  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  left  for  her 
at  George  Faulkner's,  folded  in  a  letter.  77its  face  you  well  Inovo 
is  ugly  emmght  bttf,  it  is  finely  painted,  I  will  shortly  also  send  my 
friends  over  the  Shannon  some  Mezzotinto  prints  of  myself,  and  some 
more  of  my  friends  here,  such  as  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and 
Col  man.  /  helicet  I  ham  written  a  hundred  letters  to  dijkrmt 
frietids  in  your  cmmtfy,  and  never  received  an  atistifcr  to  any  cf 
them,  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this,  or  why  they  are  tin- 
willing  to  keep  up  for  me  those  regards  which  I  must  ever  retain  for 
them.  If  then  you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  i^ill  wTite  often, 
whether  1  answer  you  or  not.    Let  me  parlicularly  have  the  news  of 
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our  family  and  old  acquaintances.  For  instance,  yon  may  begin  by 
telling  me  about  the  family  where  you  reside,  how  they  spend  their 
time,  (md  whether  they  ever  make  mention  of  me.  Tell  me  about 
my  mother;  my  brother  Hodson  and  his  son ;  my  brother  Harry's  son 
and  daughter;  my  sister  Johnson;  the  family  of  Ballyoughter ;  what 
is  become  of  them,  where  they  live,  and  how  they  do.  You  talked 
of  being  my  only  brother.  I  don*t  understand  you.  Where  is 
Charles  ?  A  sheet  of  paper  occasionally  filled  with  news  of  this 
kind,  would  make  me  very  happy,  and  would  keep  you  nearer  my 
mind.  As  it  is,  my  dear  brother,  believe  me  to  be  yours  most  affec- 
tionately, Oliver  Goldsmith.*' 

The  writer's  weakness  is  here,  too,  as  of  old.  He  believes 
he  could  get,  for  his  poor,  idle,  thriftless  petitioners,  exactly 
what  they  want ;  though  ruffles,  minus  the  shirt,  are  the 
sum  of  his  own  acquisitions.  But  he  will  wait ;  and  they 
must  wait ;  and  good  things  are  sure  to  arrive ;  and  they 
will  one  day  be  all  in  good  humour  again.  The  old,  hopeful, 
sanguine,  unreflecting  story.  Nevertheless,  Maurice  tired 
of  waiting,  as  his  wealthier  relatives  tired  of  helping  him 
to  wait ;  and  he  is  soon  afterwards  discovered  again  com- 
plaining to  his  brother,  that  really  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
live  like  a  gentleman.  Oliver  replies  upon  this  in  some- 
what plainer  fashion ;  recommending  him  by  all  means  to 
quit  the  unprofitable  calling,  and  betake  himself  to  some 
handicraft  employment,  if  no  better  can  be  found :  where- 
upon Maurice  boundhimself  to  a  cabinet-maker  inDrumsna, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim ;  in  which  calling,  several  years 
after  his  brother's  death,  he  kept  a  shop  in  Dublin.  Mean- 
while Oliver's  enquiry  after  brother-in-law  Hodson's  son. 
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soon  after  his  letter  reached  Athlonc,  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  back  to  London  a  very  unsettled,  and  somewhat 
eccentric  youth:  who  had  formerly  mitcd  Goldsmith,  after 
abruptly  quitting  Dubhn  University,  leaving  at  that  time 
obscure  traces  of  the  extent  to  which  his  celebrated  relative 
had  befriended  him^  and  who  now,  having  chiefly  occupied 
the  interval  in  foreign  travel,  during  which  he  had  turned 
to  account  certain  half-finished  medical  studies,  lived  for 
the  most  part,  until  his  uncle  Oliver's  death,  aa  a  pensioner 
on  his  scanty  resources.  He  resembled  Oliver  in  some 
thoughtless  peculiarities  of  character,  and  in  his  odd  vicis- 
situdes of  good  and  evil  fortune  (he  once  paid  a  small  debt 
with  an  undrawn  lottery  ticket,  which  turned  out  a  prize 
of  £20,000) ;  practised  occasionally,  without  any  regular 
qualification,  as  an  apothecary,  in  Ne\^Tnan  Street ;  and 
ended  his  days  as  a  prosperoua  Irish  gentleman,  faiTning 
his  patrimonial  estate.  When  Goldsmith  died,  half  the 
unpaid  bill  he  owed  to  Mr*  William  Filby  (amounting  in  all 
to  €79),  was  for  clothes  supplied  to  this  nephew  Hodson. 
One  other  circumstance  indicated  by  the  letter  to  Kil- 
more  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice.  It  has  its  bio* 
graphical  significance.  The  head  of  the  author  of  the 
TraveVer  now  figured  in  the  print-  shops.  Reynolds  had 
painted  his  portrait.     '  In  poetry  we  may  be  said  to  have 

*  nothing  new/  says  a  letter-writer  of  the  day ;  '  but  we 

*  have  the  mezzotinto  print  of  the  new  poet,  Doctor  Gold- 
'  smith,  in  the  print-shop  windows.  It  is  in  profile  from 
'  a  painting  of  Reynolds,  and   resembles  him   greatly/ 
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The  life  of  his  celebrity  is  thus,  as  it  were,  beginniDg ; 
and  from  no  kinder,  no  worthier  hand  than  that  of  Rey- 
nolds, could  it  receive  inauguration.     The  great  painter's 
sister    (who  used  herself  to   paint  portraits,  with  such 
exact  imitation  of  her  brother's  defects  and  avoidance  of 
his  beauties  that  every  body  but  himself  laughed  at  them) 
thought  it  marvellous  that  so  much  dignity  could  have 
been  given  to  the  poet's  face,  and  yet  so  strong  a  likeness 
be  conveyed :   for  ^  Doctor  Goldsmith's   cast  of  counte- 
'  nance,'  she  proceeds  to  inform  us,  '  and  indeed  his  whole 
^  figure  from  head  to  foot,  impressed  every  one  at  first 
'  sight  with  an  idea  of  his  being  a  low  mechanic ;  particu- 
'  larly,  I  believe,  a  journeyman  tailor : '  and  in  proof  the 
lively  lady  relates  that  Goldsmith  came  in  one  day,  at  a 
party  at  her  brother's,  very  indignant  at  an  insult  he  had 
received  from  some  one  in  a  coflFee-house ;  and  on  explain- 
ing it,  ^  the  fellow,  I  believe,  took  me  for  a  tailor,'  all  the 
party  present  either  laughed  aloud,  or  showed  they  sup- 
pressed a  laugh.     It  is  a  pity  they  were  not  more  polite, 
were  it  only  for  their  host's  sake;  since  it  is  certain  these 
jibes  were  never  countenanced  by  Reynolds.     He  knew 
Goldsmith  better ;  and  as  he  knew,  he  had  painted  him. 
A  great  artist  does  not  measure  a  face,  tailor-fashion ;  it  is 
by  seizing  and  showing  the  higher  aspects  of  character,  that 
he  puts  upon  his  work  the  stamp  of  history.    No  man  had 
seen  earlier  than  Reynolds  into  Goldsmith's  better  quali- 
ties; no  man  so  loved  and  honoured  him  to  the  last;  and 
no  man  so  steadily  protected  him,  with  calm,  equable,  kindly 
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temper^  against  Jobneon'g  careless  sallies.  '  It  is  amazing,' 
said  the  latter^  more  than  onee^  with  that  too  emphatic  habit 
of  '  oFercharging  ^  the  characteristics  of  his  friends  which 
aU  agreed  in  attributing  to  biiUj  *  it  is  amazing  how  little 
^  Goldsmith  knows;  he  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not 
'  more  ignorant  than  any  one  else  : '  and  on  Reynolda 
quietly  interposing  '  yet  there  is  no  man  whose  eoiBpatiy 
'  is  more  Uked/  the  other,  fully  conceding  this,  would 
e:cplain  it  by  the  gratification  people  felt,  to  iind  a  man  of 

*  the  most  distinguished  abilities  as  a  writer '  inferior  in 
other  respects  to  themselves.  But  Reynolds  had  another 
explanation.  He  thought  that  much  of  Goldsmith^s  non- 
sense, as  the  nonsense  of  a  man  of  undoubted  wit  aiid 
understanding,  had  the  esseuee  of  couviviaHty  in  it.  He 
fancied  it  not  i^eldom  put  on  fur  that  reason,  and  for  no 
other.  '  One  should  take  care/  says  Addison,  *  not  to  grow 

*  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life  as  laughter  ; '  and 
some  such  maxim,  Rejiiolds  seems  to  have  t bought ^  was 
put  in  practice  by  Goldsmith,  It  was  not  a  httle,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  given  that  impression  to  so  wise  as  well  as 
kind  an  observer ;  and  the  confidence  between  the  friends, 
which  ivasi  probably  thus  established,  remained  unbroken 
to  the  end.  I  ciiD  only  discover  one  disagi-eement  that 
ever  came  between  them  ;  and  tbc  famous  dinner  parties 
in  Leicester  Square  were  now  seldom  uuenlivened  by  the 
good  humour  and  gaiety  of  Goldsmith. 

Nor  is  it  iuiprohable  thjit,  occasiormlly,  they  were  a  little 
inn  e  cd  of  bo  t  11    *  Vic  11,  S  ir  J  o  sb  ua ,  *  sm  d  1  a  w  y er  D  u  o  u  i  n  g. 
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on  arriving  first  at  one  of  these  parties^  '  and  who  have 
'  you  got  to  dine  with  you  to  day  ?  The  last  time  I  dined 
I  ^in  your  house  the  company  was  of  such  a  sort^  that 
I  ^  by  —  I  believe  all  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoyed  peace  for 
'  that  afternoon/  But  though  vehemence  and  disputation 
will  at  times  usurp  quieter  enjoyments^  where  men  of 
genius  and  strong  character  are  assembled^  the  evidence 
that  has  survived  of  these  celebrated  meetings  in  no  respect 
impairs  their  indestructible  interest.  They  were  the  first 
great  example  that  had  been  given  in  this  country^  of  a 
cordial  intercourse  between  persons  of  distinguished  pre- 
tensions of  all  kinds;  poets,  physicians,  lawyers,  deans, 
historians,  actors,  temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  house  of 
commons  men,  men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  painters, 
philosophers,  and  lovers  of  the  arts ;  meeting  on  a  ground 
of  hearty  ease,  good  humour,  and  pleasantry,  which  exalts 
my  respect  for  the  memory  of  Reynolds.  It  was  no  prim 
fine  table  he  set  them  down  to.  There  was  little  order  or 
arrangement ;  there  was  more  abundance  than  elegance ; 
and  a  happy  freedom  thrust  conventionalism  aside.  Often 
was  the  dinner  board,  prepared  for  seven  or  eight,  required 
to  accommodate  itself  to  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  for  often,  on 
the  very  eve  of  dinner,  would  Sir  Joshua  tempt  afternoon 
visitors  with  intimation  that  Johnson,  or  Garrick,  or  Grold- 
smith  was  to  dine  there.  Nor  was  the  want  of  seats  the 
only  difficulty.  A  want  of  knives  and  forks,  of  plates  and 
glasses,  as  often  succeeded.  In  something  of  the  same  style 
too,  was  the  attendance;  the  kitchen  had  to  keep  pace  with 
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the  visitors;  and  it  was  easy  to  know  tbe  guests  best 
acquainted  with  the  house,  by  their  never  failing  to  calJ 
instantly  for  beer,  bread,  or  wbic,  that  they  might  get 
them  before  the  first  course  was  over,  and  the  worst  con- 
fusion began.  Once  was  Sir  Joshua  previiiled  upon  to 
furnish  his  table  with  dinner  glasses  and  decanters^  and 
tome  saving  of  time  they  proved;  yet  as  they  were 
demolished  in  the  eonrse  of  service,  he  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  replace  them.    '  But  these  trifling  etnbarrasa> 

*  ments/  added  Mr.  Courtcnay,  describing  them  to  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  'only  served  to  enhance  the  hilarity 
'  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertainment/  It  was  not 
the  wine,  dishes,  and  cookery,  not  the  fish  and  venison,  that 
were  talked  of  or  recommended;  those  social  hours,  that 
irregular  convivial  talk,  had  matter  of  higher  relish,  and 
fare  more  eagerly  enjoyed.  And  amid  all  the  animated 
bustle  of  his  guests,  the  host  sat  perfectly  composed; 
always  attentive  to  what  was  said,  never  minding  what 
was  eat  or  drank,  and  leaving  every  one  at  perfect  liberty 
to  scramble  for  himself.  Though  so  severe  a  deafness  had 
resulted  from  cold  caught  on  the  continent  in  early  life,  as 
to  compel  the  use  of  a  trumpet,  Reynolds  profited  by  its  use 
to  hear  or  not  to  hear,  or  as  he  pleased  to  enjoy  the  pri* 
vileges  of  both,  and  keep  his  own  equanimity  undisturbed. 

*  He  is  the  same  all  the  year  round,'  exclaimed  Johnson, 
with  honest  envy,  *  In  illness  and  in  pain,  he  is  still  the 
'  same.  Sir^  he  is  the  most  invulnerable  man  I  know ;  the 
'man  with  whom,  if  you  should  quarrel,  you  mil  find 
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'  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse/  Nor  was  this  praise 
obtained  by  preference  of  any,  but  by  cordial  respect  to 
all ;  for  in  Reynolds  there  was  as  little  of  the  sycophant 
as  the  tyrant.  However  high  the  rank  of  the  guests 
invited,  he  waited  for  none.  His  dinners  were  served 
always  precisely  at  five  o^clock.  His  was  not  the  fashion- 
able ill  breeding,  says  Mr.  Courtenay,  '  which  could  wait 
an  hour  for  two  or  three  persons  of  title,'  and  put  the  rest 
of  the  company  out  of  humour  by  the  invidious  distinction. 
Such  were  the  memorable  meetings  (less  frequent  at 
first  than  they  afterward  became)  from  which  Goldsmith  was 
now  rarely  absent.  Here  appeared  the  dish  of  peas  one  day 
that  were  anything  but  their  natural  colour,  and  which 
one  of  Beauclerc's  waggish  friends  recommended  should  be 
sent  to  Hammersmith,  because  ^that  was  the  way  to 
turn 'em  green.'  It  was  said  in  a  whisper  to  Goldsmith; 
and  so  tickled  and  delighted  him  that  he  resolved  to  pass 
it  ofi"  for  his  own  at  the  house  of  Burke,  who  had  a  mighty 
relish  for  a  bad  pun.  But  when  the  time  came  for  re- 
peating it,  he  had  unluckily  forgotten  the  point,  and  fell 
into  hapless  confusion.  ^That  is  the  way  to  make  'em 
green,'  he  said :  but  no  one  laughed.  '  I  mean  that  is 
the  road  to  turn  'em  green,'  he  blundered  out :  but  still 
no  one  laughed;  and,  as  Beauclerc  tells  the  story,  he 
started  up  disconcerted,  and  abruptly  quitted  the  table. 
A  tavern  he  would  often  quit,  Hawkins  tells  us,  if  his 
jokes  were  unsuccessful;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
would  generally  preface  them,  as  with  instinctive  distrust 
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of  their  effect,  '  now  I  'U  tell  yoa  a  itory  of  iny^l4  which 
'  some  people  laugh  at  and  some  do  not/  The  worthjr 
kriight  adds  a  $tory  something  tike  Beaticlere*^^  which  be 
says  occurred  at  the  breakiDg  up  of  one  of  those  tavern 
evenings^  when  he  entreated  the  company  to  sit  dowttj 
and  told  them  if  ihcy  would  call  for  another  bottle  they 
should  hear  one  of  his  hon-mots.  It  turned  out  to  be 
what  be  had  said  ou  hearing  of  old  Sheridan's  habit  of 
prsctisiug  his  stage  gestures  in  a  room  hung  round  witli 
ten  looking  glasses^  '  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellowm 
together ;  ^  whercupoUj  every  body  remaining  silent,  he 
asked  why  they  did  not  laugh,  '  which  they  not  doing,  he 

*  without  tasting  the  wine  left  the  room  in  anger/  But 
all  this,  even  if  correctly  reported,  was  less  the  sensitive- 
ness of  ill-nature,  than  the  sudden  shame  of  exaggerated 
self-distrust.  Poor  Goldsmith !  He  could  never  acquire 
what  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  learn,  the  making  light 
of  petty  annoyances.    *  Consider ,  Si?',  hoiv  insignificant 

*  this  will  appear  a  twelve-month  hence*  was,  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  precious  saying  of  Johnson,  who,  if  he  often 
inflicted  the  vexation,  was  commonly  the  tirst  to  suggest  its 
remedy.  But  Goldsmith  never  lost  his  over  sensitive  nature. 
His  very  suspicions  involved  him  in  unreserved  disclosures 
which  revealed  the  unspoiled  simplicity  of  his  heart.  Alas! 
that  the  subtle  insight  which  is  so  able  to  teach  others, 
should  so  often  be  powerless  to  guide  ourselves !  Could 
Goldsmith  only  have  been  as  indifferent  as  he  was  eaniest, 
as  impudent   as    he   was  frank,  he   might   have    covered 
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rfectually  every  imperfection  in  his  character.  But  all  was 
patent.  He  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  could 
not  conceal  what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind^  says  Davies ; 
he  blurted  it  out^  says  Johnson^  to  see  what  became  of 
it.  Thus  when  Hawkins  tells  us  that  he  heard  him  say 
in  company^  ^  yesterday  I  heard  an  excellent  story  and 
'  would  relate  it  now  if  I  thought  any  of  you  able  to 
'  understand  it/  the  idea  conveyed  is  not  an  impertinence, 
but  simply  that  the  company,  including  Hawkins,  was  a 
very  stupid  one.  '  Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Foote,'  exclaimed 
a  lively  actress  at  the  Haymarket,  '  what  a  humdrum  kind 
'  of  man  Doctor  Goldsmith  appears  to  be  in  our  green- 
'  room,  compared  with  the  figure  he  makes  in  his  poetry ! ' 
'  The  reason  of  that,  madam,^  replied  the  manager,  '  is, 
^  because  the  Muses  are  better  companions  than  the  Players.' 
Thinking  his  companions  more  stupid  than  his  thoughts, 
it  certainly  was  not  his  business  to  say  so ;  yet  he  could  not 
help  awkwardly  saying  it.  His  mind  relieved  itself,  as  a 
necessity,  of  all  that  lay  upon  it.  His  kindly  purposes  and 
simple  desires ;  his  sympathies  to  assist  others,  and  his  de- 
vices to  make  better  appearance  for  himself;  his  innocent 
distrusts,  and  amusing  vanities ;  the  sense  of  his  own  unde- 
served disadvantages,  and  vexation  at  others'  as  undeserved 
success :  everything  sprang  to  his  lips,  and  it  was  only 
from  himself  he  could  conceal  anything. 

Even  Burke  could  not  spare  that  weakness ;  nor  re- 
frain from  practising  upon  it,  not  very  justifiably,  for  the 
amusement  of  his  friends.  He  and  an  Irish  acquaintance 
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(who  lived  to  be  Colonel  O'Moore,  to  tell  the  anecdote 
to    Mr.    Crokerj    and    perhaps    to    colour    it     a     little) 
were  walking  to  dine  one  day  with  Reynolds,  when,  on 
aiTiviiig   in  Leicester  Square,  they  saw  Goldsmith,    also 
on  his  way  to  the  same  dinner  party,    standing    near   a 
crowd  of  people  who  were  staring  and  shouting  at  some 
foreign   women   in   the  windows   of  one  of  the   hotels. 
'  Observe  Goldsmith,^  said  Burke  to  O'Moore,  '  and  mark 
'  what  passes  between   him  and   mc   by-and-bye  at   Sir 
*'  Joshua's/     They  passed  on,  and  were   soon  joined  at 
Reynolds's  by  Goldsmith,  whom  Burke  affected  to  receive 
very  coolly.  'This  seemed  to  vex  poor  Goldsmith/  says 
the  teller  of  the  story;  and  he  begged  Mr.  Burke  would 
tell  him  how  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him. 
Burke  appeared  very  rehictant  to  speak ;  but  after  a  good 
deal  of  pressing  said  ^  that  he  was  really  ashamed  to  keep 
'  up  an  intimacy  with  one  who  could  be  guilty  of  aucli 

*  monstrous  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had  just  exhibited 
^  in  the  Square/  With  great  earnestness  Goldsmith  pro- 
tested hmiself  UQ conscious  of  what  was  meant.  *  Why,' 
said  Burke,  *did  you  not  exclaim,  as  you  were  looking 

*  up  at  those  women,  what  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must 
'  be  for  staring  with  such  admiration  at  those  painted 
^  Jezebels,  while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by  im- 
^  noticed?*  *  Sui*ely,  surely,  my  dear  friend,'  exclaimed 
Goldsmith,  horror-struck,  *I  did  not  say  so?'  'Nay/ 
returned  Burke,  '  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should  I 
'have  known   it?'  'That's  true/  answered  Goldsmith, 
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with  great  humility :  '  I  am  very  sorry;  it  was  very  foolish.        ! 
^  I  do  recollect  that  something  of  the  kind  passed  through 
'  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  think  I  had  uttered  it.^  The 
anecdote  is  more  creditable  to  Goldsmith  than  to  Burke^ 
to  whose  disadvantage  it  was  probably  afterwards  remem-        : 
bered.     It  should  be  added  that  Burke  had  a  turn  for 

i 

ridicule  of  this  kind ;  and  got  up  a  more  good-humoured        ! 

i 

trick  against  Goldsmith  at  his  own  house^  not  long  after  | 
this^  in  which  a  lively  kinswoman  was  played  off  as  a  raw  ! 
Irish  authoress,  arrived  expressly  to  see  'the  great  Gold- 
smith '  and  get  his  subscription  to  her  poems,  which  with  i 
liberal  return  of  praise  (for  she  had  read  several  out  aloud)  ! 
the  simple  poet  gave,  abusing  them  heartily  the  instant  | 
she  was  gone.  Garrick  founded  a  farce  upon  the  incident,  j 
which  with  the  title  of  the  Irish  Widow  was  played  in  1772.        i 

Not  always  at  a  disadvantage,  however,  was  Goldsmith 
in  these  social  meetings.  At  times  he  took  the  lead,  and 
kept  it,  to  even  Johnson^s  annoyance.  '  The  misfortune 
'  of  Goldsmith  in  conversation,'  he  would  say  on  such 
occasions,  '  is  this :  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how  he 
'  is  to  get  off.  His  genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is 
'  small.  As  they  say  of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
'  not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
'  knowing.  He  would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself.' 
This  is  not  the  way  to  characterise  the  talk  of  an  '  idiot.' 
Indeed  sometimes,  when  the  humoiu:  suited  him,  he  would 
put  even  Burke's  talk  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  Gold- 
smith's.   Mentioning  the  latter  as  not  agreeable,  because  it 


was  iliraTs  for  '  fame  ^  {'  End  the  man  who  talks  to  uobiirdeii 
'  his  mind  k  the  man  to  delight  yon  ')^  he  would  add  that 
Burke,  too^  was  not  so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  would  otherwise  make  him^  because  he  talked 
partly  from  ostentation ;  and  before  the  words  wcFe  for- 
gotten (the  next  day,  if  in  better  humour),  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  pat  forth  Burke^s  talk  as  emjihatieally  the  ebullition 
of  his  mind,  as  in  no  way  conni  ted  mth  the  desire  of 
distinction,  and  indulged  only  bec^  use  Us  mind  was  full. 
Such  remarks  and  comparisons  a1  e  least  make  it  manifest 
that  Goldsmith's  conversation  wb  )t  the  folly  it  is  too  often 
assumed  to  have  been ;  though  doubtless  it  was  some- 
times too  ambitious^  and  fell  short  of  the  effort  implied 
in  it.  Johnson  laid  its  failure,  on  other  occasions,  with 
greater  show  of  justice,  rather  to  the  want  of  temper 
than  the  want  of  power.  '  Goldsmith  should  not,^  he 
said,  ^  be  for  ever  attempting  to  shine  in  conversation ; 
'  he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he 
'  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill, 
'  partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one 
'  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith 
'  putting  himself  against  another,  is  like  a  man  laying  a 
'  hundred  to  one  who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.  It  is  not 
'  worth  a  man's  while.  T^Tien  Goldsmith  contends,  if  he 
'  gets  the  better  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man  of  his 
'  literary  reputation;  if  he  does  not  get  the  better,  he  is 
'  miserably  vexed.'  It  should  be  added  that  there  were 
other  causes  than  these  for  Goldsmith's  frequent  vexation. 
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Miss  Reynolds  relates  that  she  overheard  a  gentleman  at 
her  brother's  table^  to  whom  he  was  talking  his  best^  suddenly 
stop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  with  '  Hush  I  Hush ! 
Doctor  Johnson  is  going  to  say  something/    The  like  was 
;        overheard  at  the  first  Academy  dinner;  when  a  Swiss  named 
Moser^  the  first  keeper  appointed^  interrupted   him  on 
seeing  Johnson  roll  himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  was  paid 
back  for  his  '  Toctor  Shonson'  zeal  by  Goldsmith's  quick 
retort,  '  and  are  you  sure  you  '11  comprehend  what  he  says  ? ' 
His  happy  rebuke  of  similar  subserviency  of  Boswell's, 
j        that  he  was  for  turning  into  a  monarchy  what  ought  to  be 
a  republic,  is  recorded  by  Boswell  himself  (who  adds,  with 
I        that  air  of  patronage  which  is  now  so  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
I        ^  for  my  part  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith 
'        '  talk  away  carelessly ') ;    and  upon  the  whole  evidence 
I        it  seems  clear  enough,  that  his  talk  was  not  below  the 
I        average  of  that  of  other  celebrated  men,  and  certainly 
did  not  deserve  the  Johnsonian  antithesis  which  even  good- 
humoured  Langton  repeats  so  complacently :  '  no  man  was 
'  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more 
'  wise  when  he  had.'     Walpole  said  much  the  same  thing 
of  Hume,  whose  writings  he  thought  so  superior  to  his 
conversation  that  he  protested  the  historian   understood 
I        nothing  till  he  had  written  upon  it ;  and  even  of  his  friend 
Gray  he  said  he  was  the  worst  company  in  the  world,  for 
j        he  never  talked  easily :  yet  Walpole  himself  talked  ill,  and 
so  did  Gay ;   and  so  did  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift ;  and 
so  did  Hogarth  and  Addison. 
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Nothing  is  recorded  of  those  meiij  or  of  others  as  famous, 
so  clever  as  the  spccimetis  of  the  talk  of  Goldtsmitli  which 
Boswell  himself  has  not  cared  to  forget.  Nay,  even  he  goc* 
80  far  as  to  admit,  that  ^  he  was  often  very  fortunate  in  his 

*  witty  contests,  even  when  he  entered  the  lists  with  Johnson 

*  liimself/  An  immortal  instance  was  remembered  by 
RejTiolds,  He,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  were  together  one 
day,  when  the  latter  said  that  he  thought  he  could  irrite  a 
good  fable ;  mentioned  the  simplicity  which  that  kind  of 
composition  requires;  and  observed  that  in  most  fables 
the  animals  introduced  seldom  talk  in  character.     *  For 

*  instance/  said  he,  '  the  fable  of  the  little  tishes  who  snw 
'  birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying  them,  petitioned 
'  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill/  he  con- 
tinued, '  consists  in  making  them  talk  like  Uttle  fishes.' 
At  this  point  he  observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides  and 
laughing ;  whereupon  he  made  this  home  thrust,     '  Whj, 

*  Mr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think  ; 

*  for  if  yoM  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk 
'  like  Whales.'  This  was  what  Garrick  would  call  a 
forcible  hug,  and  it  shook  laughter  out  of  Johnson  in  his 
own  despite.  But  in  truth  no  one^s  Boswell  has  admitted^ 
could  take  such  '  adventm-ous  hberties '  vnth  the  great  social 
despot,  '  and  escape  unpunished.^  Beauclerc  tells  us  that 
on  Goldsmith  originating,  one  day,  a  project  for  a  third 
theatre  in  London  solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new  plays, 
in  order  to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of 
managers  (a  project  often  renewed  since,  and  always  sure 
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I  to  fail^  for  the  simple  reason  that  authors  themselves  become 
I  managers^  and  all  authors  cannot  be  heard)^  Johnson 
'  treated  it  slightingly :  upon  which  the  other  retorted  '  Aye, 
'  aye,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter 
^  yourself  behind  the  comer  of  a  pension;'  and  Johnson 
bore  it  with  perfect  good  humour.  But  the  most  amusing 
instance  connected  with  the  pension  occurred  a  year  or  two 
afterward,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  Mason's  exquisite 
Heroic  Epistle^  Goldsmith,  delighted  with  it  himself,  carried 
it  off  to  his  friend,  and  was  allowed  to  read  it  out  to  him 
i  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
laughter,  in  which  Johnson  as  heartily  joined  at  the  invo- 
I  cation  to  George  the  Third's  selected  (and  in  part  pilloried) 
!  pensioners,  as  at  the  encounter  of  Charles  Fox  with  the 
'        Jews. 

.  .  witness,  ye  chosen  train 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Satumian  reign  ; 
Witness  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  ShMeares, 
Hark  to  my  call, /or  some  of  you  have  ears. 

When  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  second-rate  politi- 
cians, and  the  great  go-between  of  the  attempted  alUance 
between  the  Chatham  and  Rockingham  whigs.  Tommy 
TowDshend  (so  called  not  satirically,  but  to   distinguish 
him  from  his  father),  anticipated  in  the  present  year  that 
connection  of  Johnson's  and  Shebbeare's  names  (I  for- 
merly described  them  pensioned  together,  '  the  He-Bear 
!        and  the  She-Bear'  as  some  one  humorously  said),  he 
i        did  not  get  off  so  easily.    But  Johnson  had   brought 
I        these  allusions  on  himself  by  plunging  into  party-war,  at 

i. 
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the  opeiung  of  the  year,  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  Fal^e 
Aiarrn,  as  he  called  the  excitement  on  Wilkea's  expulsion^ 
in  which  he  did  not  spare  the  opposition;  and  whicbt 
written  in  two  nights  at  Thrale's,  continued  to  attract 
attention.  Boswell  tells  na  that  when  Townshend  made 
the  attack^  Burke^  though  of  Townshend"'s  party,  stood 
warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend;  but  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Debaten  corrects  thia  curious  error, 
Burke  sj>oke  after  Townshendj  and  complained  of  the  infa- 
mous private  libels  of  the  Town  and  Countrij  Magazine 
against  members  of  the  opposition^  but  did  not  refer  to 
Townshend^s  attack :  he  left  the  vindication  of  Johnson 
to  their  common  friend  Fitzherbert,  who  rose  with  an 
emphatic  eulogy  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  called  him 

*  a  pattern  of  morality.'  In  truth  Burke  had  this  year 
committed  himself  too  fiercely  to  the  stormy  side  of 
opposition^  to  be  able  to  stretch  his  hand  across  even  to 
his  old  friend  Johnson.  His  friend  had  cast  himself  with 
the  enemies  of  freedom^  and  was  left  to  fare  with  them.  His 
unsparing  vehemence  in  the  House  of  Commons  contrasted 
with  his  calm  philosophic  severity  in  the  press.  He  wis 
charged  with  want  of  common  candour,  and  denounced 
the  sickly  habit.  '  Virtues  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
candour/  He  was  reproached  for  his  following  of  certain 
leaders,  and  made  the  reproach  his  glory,  '  I  will  cling 
'  to  them,  adhere  to  them,  follow  them  in  and  out,  wash  the 
'  very  feet  they  stand  on  :  wash  their  feet  and  be  subservient, 

*  not  from  interest  but  from  principle/    Those  leaders  were 
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still  the  Rockinghams^  but  not  so  isolated  as  of  old.    There 

were  yet  dissensions  between  the  rival  parties  of  opposition, 

but  not  such  as  withheld  them  firom  concentrating,  for  this 

one  while  at  least,  hate  and  bitterness  on  the  government. 

The  Grenvilles  had  too  great  a  grudge  against  the  Bedfords 

too  freely  to  indulge  at  its  expense  their  grudge  against  the 

I       Rockinghams ;  Chatham  had  suffered  too  bitterly  for  his 

j       own  mistake,  to  continue  his  feud  with  either ;  and  the 

*        Rockinghams  themselves,  content  with  Burke^s  masterly 

I        Observations  defending  them  against  Grenville's  finance, 

I       had  waived  their  dislike  of  Wilkes,  and  backed  even  faction 

I       in  the  City  and  Temple  in  the  Lords.     The  excitement  was 

I       unexampled.    Desertion  on  either  side  was  denounced  as 

!        the  worst  of  crimes.    Language  unheard  till  now,  was 

I       launched  from  both  houses   at  the  government.      Lord 

'        Shelbume  dared  the  premier  to  find  ^  a  wretch  so  base 

and  mean-spirited,^  as  to  take  the  seals  Lord  Camden  had 

flung  down.    In  evil  hour,  poor  Charles  Yorke  (Lord  Rock- 

j        ingham's  attorney-general,  and  sensitive  as  he  was  accom- 

j        plished)  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  then,  maddened  by 

his  own  reproaches,  perished  within  two  days,  his  patent 

of  peerage  lying  incomplete  before  him.    Chatham  rose  in 

the  Lords  to  a  height  of  daring  which  even  he  had  never 

reached,  and  (resolving  to  be  'a  scarecrow  of  violence  to 

'  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  whigs  and 

I        *  temperate  statesmen ')  prayed  that  rather  than  any  com- 

i        promise  should  now  be  made,  or  the  people  should  vail  their 

representative  rights  to  their  governors,  either  the  question 
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might  be  brought  to  practical  issue,  or  Discord  prerm! /or 
Ever!  Grafton  sank  beneatb  the  stomij  even  bodily  disabled 
for  his  office  by  the  attacks  of  Junins ;  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Lord  North.  Bat  Jnnitts  gathered  Btreugthj  the 
stronger  his  opponent;  and  his  terrors  increased  as  pre- 
paration was  made  to  cope  with  them.  His  libels  con- 
quered the  law.  Language  which  Burke  told  the  house  be 
had  read  with  chiUed  blood,  juries  sent  away  unconvicted. 
In  vain  were  printers  hunted  down,  and  smaU  booksellers, 
and  even  humble  milkmen.  In  vain  did  'the  whole 
French  court  with  their  gaudy  coaches  and  jack  boots,'  go 
out  to  hunt  the  little  hare.  The  Great  Boar  of  the  Forest, 
as  Burke  called  the  libeller,  still,  and  always,  broke 
through  the  toils;  and  sorry  was  the  sport  of  following 
after  vermin.  North  could  not  visit  the  palace,  \Nnthout 
seeing  the  Letter  to  the  King  posted  up  against  the  wall ; 
the  Chief  Justice  could  not  enter  his  court,  without  seeing 
the  Letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  impudently  facing  him. 
There  was  no  safety  in  sending  poor  milkmen  to  prison. 
There  was  no  protection.  The  thrust  was  mortal ;  but  a 
a  rapier  and  a  ruffle  alone  were  visible,  in  the  dark  alley  from 
which  it  came. 

The  more  peaceful  current  of  life  meanwhile  flowed  on, 
and  had  its  graces  and  enjoyments;  not  the  least  of 
them  from  Goldsmith's  hand.  '  This  day  at  12,^  said  the 
Public  Advertiser  of  the  26th  of  May,  'will  be  published, 
'  price  two  shillmgs.  The  Deserted  Village,  a  Poem.  By 
'  Doctor  Goldsmith.     Printed  for  W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick^s 
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'  Head  in  Catherine  Street^  Strand/  Its  success  was  in- 
stant and  decisive.  A  second  edition  was  called  for  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  a  third  on  the  fourteenth,  a  fourth  (care- 
fully revised)  on  the  twenty-eighth,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August  a  fifth  edition  appeared.  Even  Goldsmith^s 
enemies  in  the  press  were  silent,  and  nothing  interrupted 
the  praise  which  greeted  him  on  all  sides.  One  tribute  he 
did  not  hear,  and  was  never  conscious  of;  yet  from  truer 
heart  or  finer  genius  he  had  none,  and  none  that  should 
have  given  him  greater  pride.  Gray  was  passing  the 
summer  at  Malvern  (the  last  summer  of  his  life),  with  his 
friend  NichoUs,  when  the  poem  came  out ;  and  he  desired 
Nicholls  to  read  it  aloud  to  him.  He  listened  to  it  with 
fixed  attention  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  then 
exclaimed  ^  That  man  is  a  poet* 

The  judgment  has  since  been  affirmed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers,  and  any  adverse  appeal  is  little  Ukely 
now  to  be  lodged  against  it.  Within  the  circle  of  its  claims 
aad  pretensions,  a  more  entirely  satisfactory  and  delight- 
ful poem  than  the  Deserted  Village  was  probably  never 
written.  It  lingers  in  the  memory  where  once  it  has 
entered :  and  such  is  the  softening  influence  (on  the  heart 
even  more  than  the  understanding)  of  the  mild,  tender, 
yet  clear  light  which  makes  its  images  so  distinct  and 
lovely,  that  there  are  few  who  have  not  wished  to  rate  it 
higher  than  poetry  of  yet  higher  genius.  '  What  true  and 
'  pretty  pastoral  images,'  exclaimed  Burke,  years  after  the 
poet's  death,  ^has  Goldsmith   in  his  Deserted  Village  I 
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^  Tliey  beat  all :  PopCj  and  Phillips,  and  Spemer  too,  in 
^my  opinioD,^  But  opioions  that  seem  exaggerated  may 
in  trutli  be  often  reconciled  to  very  sober  sense;  and  where 
any  extraordinary  popularity  has  existed,  good  reason  is 
generally  to  be  shown  for  it.  Of  the  many  clever  and  indeed 
wonderful  writings  that  from  age  to  age  are  poured  forth 
into  the  world,  what  is  it  that  puts  upon  the  few  the  stamp 
of  immortality,  and  makes  them  seem  indestnictible  mB 
nature  ?  What  is  it  but  their  wise  rejection  of  everything 
superfluous?  Being  grave  histories^  or  natural  stones,  of 
everything  that  is  not  historj^  or  nature  ?  being  poems,  of 
everything  that  is  not  poetryj  however  much  it  may  resemble 
it;  and  especially  of  that  proiljga!  accumulation  of  thoughts 
and  images,  whiehj  till  properly  sifted  aud  selcetedj  is  as  the 
unhewn  to  the  chiselled  marble?  AVhat  is  it,  in  ?hort,  hut 
that  unity,  completeness,  polish,  antl  perfect ness  in  e\ery 
part,  which  Goldsmith  attained  ?  Thus  hisi  pictures  may  be 
small;  may  be  far  from  historical  pieces,  amazing  or  con- 
founding ns }  may  be  eveiij  if  severest  criticism  will  have  it 
so,  mere  ha])py  tuhieaiw  de  f/t^irrt  hanging  up  against  our 
walls:  but  their  colours  are  esquisite  aud  uufacling;  they 
have  that  familiar  sweetness  of  houseliold  cx])res??ion  which 
mus  them  weleonie  alike  where  the  rich  inhabit,  and  in  huts 
where  poor  men  lie ;  and  there,  ini]n*oviug  aud  gladdening 
all,  they  are  likch^  to  hang  for  ever. 

Johnson,  though  he  had  taken  equal  interest  in  the  ]n*o- 
gress  of  this  second  poem,  contributing  to  the  manuscript 
the  four  lines  which  stand  last,  yet  thought  it  inferior  to  the 
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Traveller.  But  time  has  not  confirmed /Aa/ judgment.  Were 
it  only  that  the  field  of  contemplation  in  the  Traveller  is 
somewhat  desultory,  and  that  (as  a  later  poet  pointed  out)  its 
successor  has  an  endearing  locality,  and  introduces  us  to 
beings  with  whom  the  imagination  is  ready  to  contract  a 
friendship,  the  higher  place  must  be  given  to  the  Deserted 
Village,  Goethe  tells  us  the  transport  with  which  the  circle 
he  now  lived  in  hailed  it,  when  they  found  themselves  once 
more  as  in  another  beloved  Wakefield;  and  with  what  zeal  he 
at  once  set  to  work  to  translate  it  into  German.  All  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  first  poem  seem  to  me  developed  in  the 
second;  with  as  chaste  simplicity,  with  as  choice  selectness 
of  natural  expression,  in  verse  of  as  musical  cadence ;  but 
with  yet  greater  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  far  more 
human  interest.  Nor  is  that  purpose  to  be  lightly  dis- 
missed because  it  more  concerns  the  heart  than  the  under- 
standing, and  is  sentimental  rather  than  philosophical. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  not  brought  about  man^s 
diminution,  nor  is  trade's  proud  empire  threatened  with 
decay  :  but  too  eager  are  the  triumphs  of  both  to  be  always 
conscious  of  evils  attendant  on  even  the  benefits  they 
bring,  and  of  those  it  was  the  poet^s  purpose  to  remind 
us.  The  lesson  can  never  be  thrown  away.  No  material 
prosperity  can  be  so  great,  that  underneath  it,  and  indeed 
because  of  it,  will  not  still  be  found  much  sufiering  and 
sadness ;  much  to  remember  that  is  commonly  forgotten, 
much  to  attend  to  that  is  almost  always  neglected.  Trade 
would  not  thrive  the  less,  though  shortened  somewhat  of  its 
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'  uufecUiig  train ;'  nor  wealth  enjoy  fewer  blesaiiiga,  if  its 
unwieldy  pomp  less  often  '  epurned  the  cottage  {rom  the 
green/  '  It  is  a  metancholy  thing  to  stand  alone  in  one's 
country/  aaid  the  late  benevolent  Lord  Leicester,  when 
complimented  on  the  completion  of  Holkham.  '  I  look 
'  round,  and  not  a  house  is  to  be  seen  but  mine.  I  am  the 
'  Giant  of  Giant  Castle,  and  have  eat  up  all  my  neighbours/ 
There  is  no  man  who  has  risen  upward  in  the  world^  even 
by  ways  the  most  honourable  to  himself  and  kindly  to 
others,  that  may  not  be  said  to  have  a  deserted  village,  sacred 
to  the  tenderest  and  fondest  recollections,  which  it  in  well 
that  his  fancy  should  at  times  revisit. 

Goldsmith  looked  into  his  heart  and  wrote.  From  thiit 
greatcityin  which  hishard-spentlife  had  been  diversified  with 
so  much  care  and  toil,  he  travelled  back  to  the  memory  of  lives 
more  simply  passed,  of  more  cheerful  labour,  of  less  anxious 
care,  of  homely  affections  and  of  humble  joys  for  which  the 
world  and  all  its  successes  offer  nothing  in  exchange, 

tii  all  uiy  wtLiideritigs  round  this  worM  of  carc^ 
f  n  nil  my  )^vU  ,  .  ivnd  Go*l  hte  given  ray  shjire  .  , 
J  stUl  hiwl  liopes,  iivv  Iftteflt  hours  to  crown, 
Anii(bt  these  Immblo  Iniwera  tn  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  lifers  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  die  flame  from  wastitig^  hy  rqiose. 
I  &til]  \md  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  BtUl, 
Amidiit  the  swaiuB  to  show  my  bocpk-loaniM  akiU  ; 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw. 
And  tell  of  id]  I  fett,  and  all  I  saw  ; 
Andf  hH  n  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue^ 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
1  stiU  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  paat, 
Here  to  return  . .  and  die  at  home  at  last. 
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That  hope  is  idle  for  him.  Sweet  Auburn  is  no  more. 
But  though  he  finds  the  scene  deserted,  for  us  he  re-peoples 
it  anew,  builds  up  again  its  ruined  haunts,  and  revives  its 
pure  enjoyments ;  from  the  glare  of  crowded  cities,  their 
exciting  struggles  and  palling  pleasures,  carries  us  back  to 
the  season  of  natural  pastimes  and  unsophisticate  desires ; 
adjures  us  all  to  remember,  in  our  several  smaller  worlds, 
the  vast  world  of  humanity  that  breathes  beyond ;  shews 
us  that  there  is  nothing  too  humble  for  the  loftiest  and 
most  afiecting  associations ;  and  that  where  human  joys  and 
interests  have  been,  their  memory  is  sacred  for  ever  ! 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 

Where  once  the  signpost  caught  the  passing  eye, 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspirM, 

Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 

Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 

And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place  ; 

The  whitcwash'd  waU,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnished  clock  tliat  click'd  behind  the  door.  .  .  . 

Vain  transitory  splendours !  could  not  alt 

Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 

Obscui*e  it  sinks  ;  nor  shall  it  more  impart 

An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  mans  heart. 

Thitlier  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 

To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 

No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 

No  more  the  woodman*8  ballad  shall  prevail  ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 

Relax  his  ponderous  strengtii,  and  lean  to  hear  ; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 

Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half-vrilling  to  be  prest, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest 
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. .  Ym  i  (qI  the  ricli  deride^  Ibe  proud  disduD, 
Tlii^ee  jsimple  bleasings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  tmtivc*  clmrm,  than  all  the  f^loas  of  tuci* 

With  darker  shadows  twm  the  terrible  and  stony  trutlm 
that  are  written  in  the  streets  of  cities,  the  picture  is  after- 
wards completed;  and  here,  too,  the  poet  painted  from 
his  heart.  His  own  experience,  the  suffering  for  which 
his  heart  had  always  bledj  the  misery  his  seanty  purse 
was  always  ready  to  relieve,  are  in  his  contrast  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  great,  with  innocence  and  health  too  often 
irturdered  to  obtain  them*  Some  of  bis  '  distinguished 
friends '  objected  to  these  views,  but  he  let  them  stand. 
They  would  have  ^objected*  to  what  was  not  uncommon 
with  himself,  abandoning  his  rest  at  night  to  give  reUef  to 
the  destitute.  They  would  have  thought  the  parish  should 
have  done  what  a  yet  more  distinguished  friend^  Samuel 
Johnson,  once  did,  and  which  will  probably  be  remem- 
bered when  all  he  wTOte  or  said  shall  have  passed  away : 
his  picking  up  a  wretched  mined  girl,  who  lay  exliausted 
on  the  pavement ;  taking  hei-  upon  his  back,  carrying  her 
to  his  Louse,  and  placing  her  in  his  bed ;  not  harshly  up- 
braiding her ;  taking  care  of  her,  w  ith  all  tenderness,  for  a 
long  time ;  and  endeavoiu'ing  on  her  restoration  to  health 
to  put  her  in  a  i-drtuous  way  of  liring. 

Here,  while  the  cotirtier  glitters  in  brocade. 

There  tlie  pde  ortisi  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 

Here,  while  tlie  proud  tlieir  loDg'dra\vD  pomps  duplAsy^ 

There  the  hkck  gibbot  glooms  boalde  the  way. 
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The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 

Hero,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train : 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  ! 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy ! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  I    Ah  I  turn  thine  eyes 

Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest. 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 

Now  lost  to  all,  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 

Near  her  betrayer*s  door  she  lays  her  head, 

And  pincird  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower. 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  thiat  luckless  hour 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Beautifully  is  it  said  by  Mr.  Campbell,  that  '  fiction  in 
'  j)oetry  is  not  the  reverse  of  truth,  but  her  soft  and  en- 
'  chanted  resemblance ;  and  this  ideal  beauty  of  nature 
'  has  seldom  been  united  with  so  much  sober  fidelity,  as 
'  in  the  groups  and  scenery  of  the  Deserted  Villa(/e.'  It 
is  to  be  added  that  everything  in  it  is  EngUsli,  the  feeUng, 
incidents,  descriptions,  and  allusions ;  and  that  this  con- 
sideration may  save  us  needless  trouble  in  seeking  to 
identify  sweet  Auburn  with  Lissoy.  Scenes  of  the  poet^s 
youth  had  doubtless  risen  in  his  memory  as  he  wrote, 
mingling  with,  and  taking  altered  hue  from,  later  experi- 
ences :  it  is  even  possible  he  may  have  taken  the  first  hint 
of  his  design  from  a  local  Westmeath  poet  and  school- 
master, who,  in  his  youth,  had  given  rhymed  utterance  to 
the  old  tenant  grievances  of  the  Irish  rural  population ; 
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nor  could  complaints  that  were  also  loudest  in  those  bojisfa 
days  at  Lissoyj  of  certain  reckless  and  unsparing  evictioDs 
by  which  one  General  Naper  had  persisted  in  inaproTuig 
his  estate^have  passed  altogether  from  Goldsmith^s  memorr. 
But  there  was  nothing  local  in  his  present  aim;  or  if  there 
was,  it  was  the  rustic  life  and  rural  scenery  of  England.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  Irish  enthusiasts  should  have  found  out 
the  fence,  the  furze,  the  thorn,  the  decent  church,  the 
never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill ;  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  pilgrims  should  have  borne  away  every  vestige  of  the 
first  hawthorn  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ;  it  was  per- 
fectly reasonable,  and  in  the  way  of  busuiess,  to  rebuild  the 
village  inn  as  Mr.  Hogau  did,  and  fix  broken  tea  cups;  in 
the  wall  that  pilgrims  might  not  carry  fhnji  away,  and  to 
ehristeu  his  speculation  by  the  name  of  Auburn.  All  this, 
as  Walter  Scott  has  gaid^ '  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  tlic  poet 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers  f  but  it  certainly  is  no  more. 

Such  tribute  as  the  poem  itself  was,  its  author  offered 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  dedicating  it  to  him.  '  Setting 
'  interest  aside,'  he  wrote,  '  to  which  I  never  paid  much 
'  attention,  I  must  be  indulged  at  present  in  following  my 
^  affections.  The  only  dedication  I  ever  made  was  to  my 
'brother,  because  I  loved  him  better  than  most  other  men. 
'  He  is  since  dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem  to 
'  you.'  How  gratefully  this  was  received,  and  how  strongly 
it  cemented  an  already  fast  friendship,  needs  not  })c  said. 
Tlie  great  painter  could  not  rest  till  he  had  made  public 
acknowledgment  and  return.     He  painted  his  picture  of 
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Resiffnaiion,  had  it  engraved  by  Thomas  Watson,  and 
inscribed  upon  it  these  words  :  '  This  attempt  to  express  a 
'  character  in  the  Deserted  Village  is  dedicated  to  Doctor 
'Goldsmith,  by  his  sincere  fnend  and  admirer,  Joshua 
'  Reynolds/ 

What  Griffin  paid  for  the  poem  is  very  doubtful.  Cooke 
tells  the  story  which  Walter  Scott  believed  and  repeated, 
that  he  had  stipulated  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  returned 
part  of  it  on  some  one  telling  him  that  five  shilUngs  a 
couplet  was  more  than  any  poetry  ever  written  was  worth, 
and  could  only  ruin  the  poor  bookseller  who  gave  it ;  but 
this  is  not  very  credible,  though  Bishop  Percy  tells  us  it 
would  have  been  '  quite  in  character/  It  is  presumable, 
however,  that  the  sum  was  small;  and  that  it  was  not  without 
reason  he  told  Lord  lisburn,  on  receiving  complimentary 
inquiries  after  a  new  poem  at  the  Academy  dinner, '  I  cannot 
'  afford  to  court  the  draggle-tail  muses,  my  Lord ;  they  will 
^  let  me  starve :  but  by  plain  prose  I  can  make  shift  to  eat, 
'  and  drink,  and  wear  good  clothes/  Something  to  the  same 
effect,  indeed,  in  the  poem  itself,  had  mightily  stirred  the 
comment  and  curiosity  of  the  critics.  They  called  them 
excellent '  but  alarming  lines/ 

And  thou,  sweet  Poetry  1  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensnal  joys  invade : 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride : 
Thou  source  of  all  my  Uits,  and  all  my  tooe, 
IViat  foururat  me  poor  at  firtt,  cmd  keep*st  me  $o; 
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Thou  guide,  hy  which  die  nobler  arts  exeel| 
ThoH  ««r«r  of  every  virtucyfare  thit  iccU/ 

Apollo  and  tlie  Muses  forbid !  was  the  general  critical 
cry.    What !  shall  the  ^Titer  of  such  a  poem  as  this,  '  the 

*  subject  of  a  young  and  generous  king,  who  loveSj  che- 

*  fishes  and  understands  the  fine  arts,  shall  he  be  obliged  to 
'  drudge  for  booksellers^  shall  he  be  starved  into  abandon- 

*  ment  of  poetry?'  Even  so.  There  was  no  help  for  it;  and 
it  became  him  to  be  grateful  that  there  were  booksellerB  to 
drudge  for.  '  No  author  can  be  poor  who  understands  the 
'  arts  of  booksellers.  Without  this  necessary  knowledge, 
'  the  greatest  genius  may  starve ;  and  vdih  it,  the  greatest 
'  dunce  Uve  in  splendour.  This  knowledge  I  have  pretty 
'  well  dipped  into/  Thus,  in  this  very  month  of  May  1 770j 
the  most  eager  young  aspirant  for  literary  fame  that  ever 
trod  the  flinty  streets  of  London,  was  writing  home  to  his 
country  friends.  But,  alas !  his  lip  was  not  wetted  with 
the  knowledge  he  fancied  he  had  dipped  so  deep  mto.  With 
Goldsmith  it  was  otherwise.  He  had  drank  long  and  weary 
draughts)  had  tasted  alike  the  sweetness  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  cup ;  and,  no  longer  sanguine  or  ambitious,  had  yet 
reason  to  confess  himself  not  wholly  discontented.  In  many 
cases  it  is  better  to  want  than  to  have,  and  in  almost  all 
it  is  better  to  want  than  to  ask.  At  the  least  he  cotdd 
make  shift,  as  he  said  to  Lord  Lisbum,  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  wear  good  clothes.  Tlae  days  which  had  now  come  to 
him  were  not  splendid,  but  neither  were  they  staning  days ; 
and  they  had  also  brought  him  such  respectful  hearing;, 
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that  of  what  his  really  starving  days  had  been  he  could  now 
dare  to  speak  out^  in  the  hope  of  saving  others.  He  lost 
no  opportunity  of  doing  it.  Not  even  to  his  Natural 
History  did  he  turn,  without  venting  upon  this  sorrowful 
theme,  in  sentences  that  sounded  strangely  amid  his  talk  of 
beasts  and  birds,  what  lay  so  near  his  heart.  'The  lower  race 
'  of  animals,  when  satisfied,  for  the  instant  moment,  are 
'  perfectly  happy ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  man.  His  mind 
'  anticipates  distress,  and  feels  the  pang  of  want  even  before 
'  it  arrests  him.  Thus  the  mind  being  continually  harassed 
'  by  the  situation,  it  at  length  influences  the  constitution, 
'  and  unfits  it  for  all  its  functions.  Some  cruel  disorder, 
'  but  no  way  like  hunger^  seizes  the  unhappy  sufferer ;  so 
'  that  almost  all  those  men  who  have  thus  long  lived  by 
'  chance,  and  whose  every  day  may  be  considered  as  an  happy 
'  escape  from  famine,  are  knoum  at  last  to  die  in  reality, 
'  of  a  disorder  caused  by  hunger,  but  which,  in  the  common 
'  language,  is  often  called  a  broken  heart.  Some  of  these  I 
'  have  knoum  myself  when  very  little  able  to  relieve  them ; 
'  and  I  have  been  told,  by  a  very  active  and  worthy  magis- 
'  trate,  that  the  number  of  such  as  die  in  London  for  want, 
'is  much  greater  than  one  would  imagine;  I  think  he 
'  talked  of  two  thousand  in  a  year.^  If  this  was  written 
now,  as  he  afterwards  told  Langton  these  earlier  portions 
of  the  Animated  Nature  were.  Goldsmith  little  imagined 
the  immortal  name  which  was  now  to  be  added  to  the 
melancholy  list.  The  writer  of  the  sanguine  letter  I  have 
quoted  was  doomed  to  be  the  next  victim.    He  had  not 
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been  in  London  many  days^  when  he  so  supposed  he  bad 
mastered  the  booksellers;  and  in  little  less  than  three 
months  after  those  hopefid  tidings  home,  he  yielded  up  his 
brain  to  the  terrible  disorder  of  which  Goldsmith  had  seen 
so  much :  so  unlike  hunger,  though  huoger-bred*  Gallantly 
had  he  worked  in  those  three  months :  projected  histories 
of  England,  and  voluminous  histories  of  London  ;  written 
for  Magazines,  Registers,  and  Musetmis  endless,  the  Lon- 
don, the  Town  and  Country,  the  Middlesex  Freeholders^ 
the  Court  and  City;  composed  a  musical  burlesque  biirletta; 
launched  into  politics  on  both  sides;  contribnted  sixteen 
songs  for  ten  and  sixpence ;  received  gladly  two  shillingii  for 
an  article ;  lived  on  a  halfpenny  roll,  or  a  penny  tart,  and 
a  glass  of  water  a-day,  enjoying  now  and  then  a  sheep's 
tongue ;  invented  all  the  while  brave  letters  about  his  hap- 
piness and  success  to  the  only  creatures  that  loved  him, 
his  grandmother^  mother^  and  sister  at  Bristol ;  even  sent 
them,  out  of  his  so  many  pence  a-day,  bits  of  china,  fans, 
and  a  gown  :  and  then,  one  fatal  morning,  after  many  bitter 
disappointments  (one  of  them  precisely  what  Goldsmith  had 
himself  undergone,  in  as  desperate  distress),  having  gone 
some  three  days  without  food,  and  refused  his  poor  land- 
lady's inntation  to  dinner,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  miser- 
ubie  room,  the  floor  thickly  strewn  with  scraps  of  manuscripts 
he  had  destroyed,  a  pocket-book  memorandimi  lying  near 
him  to  the  effect  that  the  booksellers  owed  him  eleven 
ponnds,  and  the  cup  which  had  held  arsenic  and  water  still 
grasped  in  his  hand.    It  was  in  a  wretched  little  atreet 
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out  of  Holbom ;  the  body  was  taken  to  the  bone-house  of 
St.  Andrew's,  but  no  one  came  to  claim  it ;  and  in  due  time 
the  Shoe  Lane  pauper-burial-ground  received  what  remained 
of  Chatterton.  '  The  marvellous  boy  !  The  sleepless  soul 
who  perished  in  his  pride  !  ^  He  was  not  eighteen.  The 
tragedy  had  all  been  acted  out  before  Goldsmith  heard  of 
any  of  its  incidents.  I  am  even  glad  to  think  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  which  preceded  the  catastrophe, 
he  was  absent  from  England. 

He  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July. 
'The  Professor  of  History/  writes  the  daughter  of  the 
Academy  keeper  (telling  Fuseli,  at  Rome,  how  disappointed 
the  literary  people  connected  with  the  new  institution 
had  been,  not  to  receive  diplomas  of  membership  like  the 
painters),  '  is  comforted  by  the  success  of  his  Deserted 
'  Village,  which  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  has  lately  put 
'  himself  under  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Horneck  and  her  fair 
'  daughters,  and  is  gone  to  France  :  Doctor  Johnson  sips 
'  his  tea,  and  cares  not  for  the  vanity  of  the  world."*  Gold- 
smith himself,  with  pleasant  humour,  has  described  what 
happened  to  the  party  up  to  their  lodgment  at  the  Calais 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  in  a  letterto  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They 
had  not  arrived  many  hours  when  he  wrote  to  his  'dear 
friend^  to  say  that  Mrs.  Horneck,  the  young  ladies,  and 
himself,  had  had  a  very  quick  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
which  they  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes ; 
and  that  all  of  them  had  been  extremely  sea-sick,  '  which 
'  must  necessarily  have  happened  as  my  machine  to  prevent 
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'  was  not  completed.' 
They  were  glad  to  leave 
Dover,  he  said,  because  they  hated  to  he  imposed  upoo  ; 
and  were  in  high  spirits  at  coming  to  Calais,  where  they 
had  been  told  that  a  little  money  would  go  a  great  way. 
There,  upon  stepping  ashore  from  the  ship,  and  landing 
two  Huh  trunks,  which  was  all  they  carried  with  them, 
they  were  surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellowa  all 
rushing  down  to  the  ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon  thera : 
*  four  got  under  each  tmnk,  the  rettt  9urro%mded  and  held 
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^  the  hasps ;  ^  and  in  this  manner  their  little  baggage  was 
conducted  with  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity,  till  it  was  safely 
lodged  at  the  custom-house.  However,  this  might  be  a 
fault  on  the  side  of  over-politeness,  and  they  were  well 
enough  pleased  with  the  civility  till  the  people  came  to  be 
paid ;  '  when  every  creature  that  had  the  happiness  of  but 
'  touching  our  tnmks  with  their  finger  expected  sixpence, 
^  and  had  so  pretty  and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it, 
'  that  there  was  no  refusing  them.'  When  they  had  done 
with  the  porters,  they  had  next  to  speak  with  the  custom- 
house officers,  '  who  had  their  pretty  civil  way  too.^  Then 
they  were  directed  to  the  Hotel  d^  Angleterre,  where  a 
valet  de  place  came  to  oflFer  his  service,  '  and  spoke  to  me 
'  ten  minutes  before  I  once  found  out  that  he  was  speaking 
'  English.'  They  had  no  occasion  for  his  services,  however; 
so  they  gave  him  a  little  money  '  because  he  spoke  English, 
'  and  because  he  wanted  it  J  Goldsmith  added  that  he 
could  not  help  mentioning  another  circumstance.  He  had 
bought  a  new  ribbon  for  his  wig  at  Canterbury,  and  the 
barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to  gain  sixpence  by 
buying  him  a  new  one. 

This  was  not  a  very  promising  beginning ;  but  the  party, 
continuing  to  carry  with  them  the  national  enjoyment  of 
scolding  everything  they  met  with,  passed  on  through 
Flanders,  and  to  Paris  by  way  of  Lisle.  The  latter  city 
was  the  scene  of  an  incident  afterwards  absurdly  misrelated. 
Standing  at  the  window  of  their  hotel  to  see  a  company  of 
soldiers  in  the  square,  the  beauty  of  the  sisters  Homeck 
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drew  tucb  marked  adnuratioiij  that  Goldsmith,  with  ih&t 
assumption  of  solemnity  to  Beighten  drollery  whicli  was 
genemUy  a  point  in  his  humouTp  and  was  oflten  v^rf 
solemnly  misinterpreted,  tura^  off  from  the  window  witll 
the  remark  that  elsewhere  he,  too^  could  have  his  adniireft. 
The  JesMamy  Bride  was  aakcd  about  the  oecurrenee  not 
many  yearn  ago ;  remembered  it  as  a  playful  jest  |  and  smid 
how  shocked  she  had  subsequently  been  '  to  see  it  addoeed 
m  print  as  a  proof  of  his  envious  disposition/  The  readers 
of  BosweU  will  remember  that  it  is  so  related  by  him. 
'When  accompanying  two  beautiful  young  ladies  on  a 
'  tour  in  France,  he  was  seriously  an^ry  that  more  attention 
'  was  paid  to  them  than  to  him  ! ' 

At  Lisle  another  letter  to  Reynoldss  was  beguu^  but 
laid  aside  because  cverjlhing  they  had  seen  was  so  dull 
that  the  description  would  not  be  worth  reading.  Nor  had 
matters  much  improved  when  they  got  to  Paris,  ^Uas  !  he 
had  discovered  a  change  in  himjftif  since  he  traversed  those 
scenes  with  only  his  youth  and  his  poverty  for  companions. 
Lying  in  a  bam  was  no  disaster  then.  Then,  there  were  no 
postilions  to  quarrel  with^  no  landladies  to  be  cheated  by, 
no  silk  coat  to  tempt  him  into  making  himself  look  like  a 
fooL  The  world  was  his  oy»ter  in  those  days,  which  with 
his  i^utc  he  opened,  lie  expressed  all  this  very  plainly  in 
a  letter  to  Hcytiohb  soon  after  their  arrival,  dated  from 
Paris  on  the  29th  of  July,  He  is  anidous  to  get  back  to 
what  Gibbon,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Club,  culled 
the  relisli  of  manly  conversation,  and  the  society  of  the 
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brown  table.  He  is  getting  nervous  about  his  arrears  of 
work.  He  dares  not  think  of  another  holiday  yet,  though 
Reynolds  had  proposed,  on  his  return,  a  joint  excursion 
into  Devonshire.  He  is  already  planning  new  labour.  He 
is  even  thinking  of  another  comedy ;  and  therefore  glad 
that  Colman's  suit  in  Chancery  has  ended  in  confirming 
his  right  as  acting  manager  (the  whole  quarrel  was  made 

I  up  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Harris's  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Lesingham).    But  here  is  the  letter :  as  printed  by  Mr. 

I        Prior,  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Mr.  Singer. 

"  My  dear  Friend,  I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  from  Lisle 
giving  a  description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen,  but  finding  it 
very  dull,  and  knowing  that  you  would  show  it  again,  I  threw  it 
aside  and  it  was  lost.  You  see  by  the  top  of  this  letter  that  we  are 
at  Paris,  and  (as  I  have  often  heard  you  say)  we  have  brought  our 

I  own  amusement  with  us,  for  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fond 
of  what  we  have  yet  seen.  .  With  regard  to  myself  I  find  that 
travelling  at  twenty  and  at  forty  are  very  different  things.     I  set 

I  out  with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about  me  and  can  find  nothing  on 
the  Continent  so  good  as  when  I  formerly  left  it.    One  of  cur  chief 

I  amusements  here  is  scolding  at  every  thing  toe  meet  with  and  praising 
every  thing  and  every  person  we  left  at  home.  You  may  judge  there- 
fore whether  your  name  is  notfreqttentfy  bandied  at  table  among  us. 
To  tell  you  the  truth  I  never  thought  I  could  regret  your  absence  so 

\         much  as  our  various  mortifications  on  the  road  have  often  taught 

I  me  to  do.  1  could  tell  you  of  disasters  and  adventures  without 
number,  of  our  lying  in  bams,  and  of  my  being  half  poisoned  with  a 
dish  of  green  peas,  of  our  quarrelling  with  postilions  and  being 

I  cheated  by  our  landladies,  but  1  reserve  all  this  for  an  happy  hour 
which  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon  my  return.  .  1  have  little  to 
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t«U  you  more  but  thai  we  are  at  present  all  well,  and  expect  retorniflg 

wheD  we  have  staid  out  one  month,  which  I  should  not  care  if  it  were 

over  this  very  day.    I  long  to  hear  from  you  all :  how  you  yoareeH 

do,  how  Johnson,  Burke,  Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman,  and  every  one  of 

the  Clnb  do.    I  wii^  I  couJd  send  you  some  amusement  in  this 

letter,  but  1  protest  I  am  so  stupified  by  the  air  of  this  country  (/or 

lam  sure  it  can  nei^tr  be  natural)  that  1  have  not  a  word  to  say.     I 

have  been  thinking  of  the  plot  of  a  comedy  which  shall  he  entitled 

A  Journ^  ta  Paris ,  in  which  a  family  shall  be  introduced  wiUi  a 

full  intention  of  going  to  France  to  save  money*     You  know  there 

is  not  a  place  in  tbe  world  more  promising  for  that  pnrpose.     As  for 

the  meat  of  this  country  I  can  acarce  eat  it,  and  though  we  pay  two 

good  shillings  an  head  for  our  dinner,  I  find  it  all  «o  tough,  that  I 

have  spent  less  time  with  my  knife  than  my  picktooth*    I  Maid  iku 

at  a  g^od  thing  at  tahle,  but  tt  was  mt  understood,    I  belitt^  i4to6ea 

gttod  thing.  .  As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire  I  find  it  out 

of  my  power  to  perform  it,  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Dover  I  intend 

to  let  the  ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  take  a  coontry  lodging  somewhere 

near  that  place  in  order  to  do  some  business,     I  have  so  outrun  the 

constable,  that  I  must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up  again.     For 

Ood*s  sake  the  night  you  receive  this  take  your  pen  in  your  band 

and  tell  me  something  about  yourself,  and  w^elf^  if  you  know  of 

any  thing  that  has  happened.     About  Miss  Reynolds,  about  Mr. 

Bickerstaff,  my  nephew,  or  any  body  that  you  regard.     I  bc^  you 

will  send  to  Griffin  the  bookseller  to  know  if  there  be  any  letters 

left  for  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me  at  Paris.     They 

may  perhaps  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter's  Lodge  opposite  the  pnmp 

in  Temple  Lane,     The  same  mesBenger  will  do.    I  expect  one  from 

Lord  Clare  from  Ireland.    As  for  others  I  am  not  much  uneasy 

about,  .  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  7    I  wish  you 

would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  here,  is  one  Mill  coai 

which  I  have  put  on,  and  which  mahee  m^  look  lik$  a  fool,    Bm  no 
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more  of  that,  I  find  that  Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  suppose  you  often  meet.  I  will  soon  be  among  you, 
better  pleased  with  my  situation  at  home  than  I  ever  was  before. 
And  yet  I  must  say,  that  if  any  thing  could  make  France  pleasant, 
the  very  good  women  with  whom  I  am  at  present  would  certainly 
do  it.  I  could  say  more  aboui  that,  but  I  intend  showing  them  this 
letter  before  I  send  it  away.  What  signifies  teazing  you  longer  with 
moral  observations  when  the  business  of  my  writing  is  over.  I  have 
one  thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of  that  I  think  eveiy  hour  in  the 
day,  namely,  that  I  am  your  most  sincere  and  most  affectionate 
friend,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Direct  to  me  at  the  Hotel  de  Danemarc, 
Rue  Jacob,  Fauxbourg  St.  Germains." 

Little  more  is  to  be  added  of  this  excursion.  It  was  not 
made  more  agreeable  to  Goldsmith  by  an  unexpected 
addition  to  the  party  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hickey  (the 
'  special  attorney  ^  who  is  niched  into  Retaliation),  who 
joined  them  at  Faris^  and  whose  habit  of  somewhat  coarse 
raillery  was  apt  to  be  indulged  too  freely  at  Goldsmith's 
expense.  One  of  the  stories  Hickey  told  on  his  return, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  true  enough.  Goldsmith 
sturdily  maintained  that  a  certain  distance  from  one  of  the 
fountains  at  Versailles  was  within  reach  of  a  leap,  and 
tumbled  into  the  water  in  his  attempt  to  establish  that 
position.  It  was  also  told  of  him,  in  proof  of  his  oddity, 
that  on  Mrs.  Homeck  desiring  him  more  than  once,  when 
they  had  no  place  of  protestant  worship  to  attend,  to 
read  them  the  morning  service,  his  uniform  answer  was, 
'  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  you,  my  dear  madam,  but 
'  in  truth  I  do  not  think  myself  good  enough.**      This, 
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however,  we  may  presume  to  think  perhaps  less  ecoentriGj 
than  his  friends  supposed  it  to  be. 

Goldsmith  did  not  stay  in  Dover  as  he  had  proposed.  ] 
He  brought  the  ladies  to  London.     Among  the  lettert 
forwarded  to  him  in  Paris  had  been  an  announcement  of 
his  mother's  death.     Dead  to  any  consciousness  or  enjoy- 
ment of  life  she  had  for  some  time  been;  blind,  and  other- 
wifle  infirm ;  hardly  could  the  event  have  been  uneicpected 
by  him,  or  by  any  one*     Yet  are  there  few,  however  early 
tumbled  out  upon  the  w^orld,  to  whom  the  world  has  given 
any  substitute  for  that  carhest  friend.     Not  less  true  than 
aflfecting  is  the  saying  in  one  of  Gray's  charming  letters : 
'  I  have  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that 

*  in  one's  whole  life  one  never  can  have  any  more  than  a 

*  single  mother.'  The  stoiy  (which  Northcote  says  Miss 
Beynolds  told  liim)  that  would  attribute  to  Goldsmith  the 
silly  shght  of  appearing  in  half-mourning  at  this  time,  and 
explaining  it  as  for  a  'distant'  relation,  would  not  be  cre- 
dible of  any  man  of  common  sensibUity ;  far  less  of  him. 
Mr.  William  Filby's  bOls  enable  us  to  speak  with  greater 
accuracy.  As  in  the  instance  of  his  brother's  death,  they 
contain  an  entry  of  a  '  suit  of  mourning,'  sent  home  on  the 
8th  of  September, 

But  indulgence  of  sorrow  is  the  luxury  of  the  idle. 
Eight  days  later  Goldsmith  was  signing  a  fresh  agreement 
with  Daviea  for  an  Abridgment  of  his  Koman  History  in  a 
duodecimo  volume ;  for  making  which,  '  and  for  putting 
his  name  thereto/  Davies  undertook  to  pay  fifty  guineas*  I 
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that  of  what  his  really  starving  days  had  been  he  could  now 
dare  to  speak  out,  in  the  hope  of  saving  others.  He  lost 
no  opportunity  of  doing  it.  Not  even  to  his  Natural 
History  did  he  turn,  without  venting  upon  this  sorrowful 
theme,  in  sentences  that  sounded  strangely  amid  his  talk  of 
beasts  and  birds,  what  lay  so  near  his  heart.  'The  lower  race 
'  of  animals,  when  satisfied,  for  the  instant  moment,  are 
'  perfectly  happy ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  man.  His  mind 
'  anticipates  distress,  and  feels  the  pang  of  want  even  before 
'  it  arrests  him.  Thus  the  mind  being  continually  harassed 
'  by  the  situation,  it  at  length  influences  the  constitution, 
'  and  unfits  it  for  all  its  functions.  Some  cruel  disorder, 
'  but  no  way  like  hunger^  seizes  the  unhappy  sufferer ;  so 
'  that  almost  all  those  men  who  have  thus  long  lived  by 
*  chance,  and  whose  every  day  may  be  considered  as  an  happy 
'  escape  from  famine,  are  knovm  at  last  to  die  in  reality^ 
'  of  a  disorder  caused  by  hunger,  but  which,  in  the  common 
'  language,  is  often  called  a  broken  heart.  Some  of  these  I 
'  have  knovm  myself  when  very  little  able  to  relieve  them ; 
'  and  I  have  been  told,  by  a  very  active  and  worthy  magis- 
'  trate,  that  the  number  of  such  as  die  in  London  for  want, 
'  is  much  greater  than  one  would  imagine ;  I  think  he 
'  talked  of  two  thousand  in  a  year.'  If  this  was  written 
now,  as  he  afterwards  told  Langton  these  earlier  portions 
of  the  Animated  Nature  were,  Goldsmith  little  imagined 
the  immortal  name  which  was  now  to  be  added  to  the 
melancholy  list.  The  writer  of  the  sanguine  letter  I  have 
quoted  was  doomed  to  be  the  next  victim.    He  had  not 
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'  gone  with  Lord  Clare  into  the  country/  writes  Dbtics  Uj 
Granger j '  and  I  am  pl&gucd  to  get  the  proofs  £rom  iiitn  of 
'  his  hlfe  of  Lord  Bolhighroke?  However j  he  did  get  them; 
and  the  hook  was  published  in  December. 

Goldsmith  continued  with  Lord  Clare  diiring  the  opening 
months  of  1771.  They  were  together  at  Gosfield^  and  at 
Bath  J  and  it  was  in  the  latter  city  the  amusing  incideoi 
oceurred  which  Bishop  Percy  has  related^  as  told  him  by 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
occupied  a  house  next  door  to  Lord  Clare^Sj  and  were  sur* 
prised  one  day^  when  about  to  sit  do^n  to  breakfast,  to 
see  Goldsmith  enter  the  brcakfast-room  aa  from  the  stiieet, 
and,  without  notice  of  them  or  the  convei^ation  they 
continued,  fling  himself  unconcernedly  on  a  sofa.  After  a 
few  minutes,  breakfast  being  meanwhile  served,  the  Duke 
asked  him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table ;  but,  the  invitation 
calling  him  back  from  the  dream-land  he  had  been  visiting, 
he  declared  with  profuse  apologies  that  he  had  thought  he 
was  in  his  friend  Lord  Clare's  house,  and  in  irrecoverable 
confusion  hastily  iiNithdrew.  '  But  not,'  adds  the  Bishop, 
'  till  they  had  good-naturedly  exacted  a  promise  that  he 
'  would  give  them  his  company  to  dinner/  Of  Lord  Clare's 
friendly  familiarity  with  the  poet,  the  incident  gives  us 
proof;  he  had  himself  no  very  polished  manners  (he  is 
the  Squire  Gawkey  of  the  libels  of  the  day),  and  might 
the  better  tolerate  Goldsmith's  ;  but  that  their  intercourse 
at  present  was  as  frequent  as  familiar,  seems  to  have  been 
because  Lord  Clare  had  most  need  of  a  friend.     ^  I  am 
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out  of  Holbom ;  the  body  was  taken  to  the  bone-house  of 
St.  Andrew's,  but  no  one  came  to  claim  it ;  and  in  due  time 
the  Shoe  Lane  pauper-burial-ground  received  what  remained 
of  Chatterton.  '  The  marvellous  boy  !  The  sleepless  soul 
who  perished  in  his  pride  ! '  He  was  not  eighteen.  The 
tragedy  had  all  been  acted  out  before  Goldsmith  heard  of 
any  of  its  incidents.  I  am  even  glad  to  think  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  which  preceded  the  catastrophe, 
he  was  absent  from  England. 

He  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July. 
'The  Professor  of  History/  writes  the  daughter  of  the 
Academy  keeper  (telling  Fuseli,  at  Rome,  how  disappointed 
the  literary  people  connected  with  the  new  institution 
had  been,  not  to  receive  diplomas  of  membership  like  the 
painters),  '  is  comforted  by  the  success  of  his  Deserted 
'  Village,  which  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  has  lately  put 
'  himself  under  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Horneck  and  her  fair 
'  daughters,  and  is  gone  to  France  :  Doctor  Johnson  sips 
'  his  tea,  and  cares  not  for  the  vanity  of  the  world.**  Gold- 
smith himself,  with  pleasant  humour,  has  described  what 
happened  to  the  party  up  to  their  lodgment  at  the  Calais 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  in  a  letterto  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They 
had  not  arrived  many  hours  when  he  wrote  to  his  'dear 
friend '  to  say  that  Mrs.  Horneck,  the  young  ladies,  and 
himself,  had  had  a  very  quick  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
which  they  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes ; 
and  that  all  of  them  had  been  extremely  sea-sick,  '  which 
'  must  necessarily  have  happened  as  my  machine  to  prevent 
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years  after  tlidr  writer'i  death  that  they  obtained  m  wider 
audieQce  than  his  circle  of  Mends.  Yet,  writteii  wttli  no 
higher  aim  than  of  private  pleasantry ,  a  more  delightful 
piece  of  humour,  or  a  more  finished  piece  of  style,  has  pro- 
bably been  seldom  written.  There  is  not  a  wt»d  to  spare, 
every  word  is  in  its  right  plaee^  the  most  boisteroiii  anim^ 
spirits  are  controlled  by  the  most  charming  good  taste,  sud 
an  indesedbable  airy  elegance  pervades  and  encircles  aD. 
Its  very  incidents  seem  of  right  to  claim  a  plaee  here,  so 
naturally  do  they  fall  within  the  Lrama  of  Goldsmith's  life, 
Allosiona  in  the  lines  £x  their  date  to  the  early  tiioiiths 
of  1771 ;  and  it  was  probably  on  his  return  &om  the  rtstt 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made^  that  Lord  Clare's 
side  of  venison  had  reached  him. 

Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  or  fatter 

Ne'er  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter : 

The  liaunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 

Tlie  white  was  so  white  and  the  red  was  so  ruddy. 

Though  ray  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help  regretting 

To  spoil  such  a  deUcate  picture  hy  eating : 

I  had  thoughts  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view, 

To  be  shoH-n  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu  ; 

Ag  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so-so. 

One  gammon  of  boom  hangs  up  for  a  show  ; 

But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  talc  pride  in, 

T}i€\fd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in. 

But  these  witty  fancies  peld  to  more  practical  views  as 
he  contemplates  the  delicate  luxury ;  and  he  bethinks  him 
of  the  appetites  most  likely  to  do  it  justice. 

To  go  on  i^ith  my  tale  .  .  as  I  gazed  on  the  haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  Uiat  was  trusty  and  staunch  ; 
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'  the  hasps ; '  and  in  this  manner  their  httle  baggage  was 
conducted  with  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity,  till  it  was  safely 
lodged  at  the  custom-house.  However,  this  might  be  a 
fault  on  the  side  of  over-politeness,  and  they  were  well 
enough  pleased  with  the  civility  till  the  people  came  to  be 
paid ;  '  when  every  creature  that  had  the  happiness  of  but 
*  touching  our  trunks  with  their  finger  expected  sixpence, 
'  and  had  so  pretty  and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it, 
'  that  there  was  no  refusing  them.'  When  they  had  done 
with  the  porters,  they  had  next  to  speak  with  the  custom- 
house officers,  '  who  had  their  pretty  civil  way  too.^  Then 
they  were  directed  to  the  Hotel  d^  Angleterre,  where  a 
valet  de  place  came  to  oflFer  his  service,  '  and  spoke  to  me 
'  ten  minutes  before  I  once  found  out  that  he  was  speaking 
'  English,'  They  had  no  occasion  for  his  services,  however; 
so  they  gave  him  a  little  money  '  because  he  spoke  English, 
'  and  because  he  wanted  it.'  Goldsmith  added  that  he 
could  not  help  mentioning  another  circumstance.  He  had 
bought  a  new  ribbon  for  his  wig  at  Canterbury,  and  the 
barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to  gain  sixpence  by 
buying  him  a  new  one. 

This  was  not  a  very  promising  beginning;  but  the  party, 
continuing  to  carry  with  them  the  national  enjoyment  of 
scolding  everything  they  met  with,  passed  on  through 
Flanders,  and  to  Paris  by  way  of  Lisle.  The  latter  city 
was  the  scene  of  an  incident  afterwards  absurdly  misrelated. 
Standing  at  the  window  of  their  hotel  to  see  a  company  of 
soldiers  in  the  square,  the  beauty  of  the  sisters  Homeck 
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'  If  Umt  be  the  caac  then/  mod  bOp  veiy  gs^Ti 

*  Tin  glad  I  have  biken  tliis  hoose  is  my  wiijr« 
To-morrow  vou  take  si  poor  duiucr  wUb  me  ; 
No  words  .  ^  I  maUt  on't  * ,  prcddcijr  At  thri^o. 
WeHl  haj^  JiJimmt  ami  Burke  /  (dl  iht  i^£»  miU  he  ikerv  / 
Mp  oojpiOMrttiina^  h^ii/Mf  or  Pd  <uk  mf  £00!  Ctafi& 
And,  laow  €bil  I  think  oa%  im  I  iia  a  amijir  t 
We  wimtLMl  this  Ti^tiisoii  to  nmke  out  tbe  dinner, 
WhAi  6a.y  yxm  .  .  a  paat^  T  it  sitaU^  ui'I  it  tauel  ; 

Hero,  porter  J . .  this  venison  with  me  to  Milo-eml  ; 

No  Btiiring,  I  beg  .  .  m^dmr friend  . ,  my  tUm^frkml  /  * 

Thus^  BDatcbiDg  lui^  hat,  hv  bni^ 'd  off  Uko  the  wmd^ 

And  the  porter  and  eatables  foUow^d  b^Jiind* 

Lc'ft  tkloUQ  to  redect^  having  emptied  my  shelf. 
And  *  nobofly  M'itli  mu  n,t  mn  but  myself/ 
Though  1  could  Dot  help  thinking  m^  gentleman  baetY^ 
Td  /oAiuott,  ttnd  BurJtf^  and  a  pood  vcRuo?!  pastif^ 
Wf-re  thiinifs  that  I  ntrrr  dhlik^d  tn  nty  iifc*  . 
Though  cloggM  vnth  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  >%-ife. 
So  next  day,  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 
/  droiv  to  his  door  in  my  oicn  hachuy-coach. 

Sad  is  the  disappointment.  He  had  better  have  re- 
mained (as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  said  in  those 
love-letters  to  Lady  Grosvenor  \nth  which  the  newspapers 
were  now  making  mirth  for  the  town)  with  '  nobody  witli 
him  at  sea  but  himself/  Johnson  and  Burke  canH  come. 
The  one  is  at  Tlirale^s,  and  the  other  at  that  horrible 
House  of  Commons.  But  never  mind,  says  the  host ; 
you  shall  see  somebody  quite  as  good.  And  here  Goldsmith 
remembered  his  former  visitor,  Parson  Scott,  who  had  just 
now  got  his  fat  Northumberland  livings  in  return  for  his 
Anfi  Sejufiiw,  and  was  redoubling  anti-whig  efforts  (in 
hope  of  a  bishopric  very  probably),  as  Panurge  and  China. 
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'  There  is  a  villain  who  writes  under  the  signature  of  Pa- 
nurge^  exclaimed  the  impetuous  Barre^  from  his  seat  on 
the  12th  of  March,  '  a  noted  ministerial  scribbler  undoubt- 
*  edly  supported  by  government,  who  has  this  day  charged 
^  the  Duke  of  Portland  with  robbing  Sir  James  Lowther, 
^  yet  this  dirty  scoundrel  is  suffered  to  go  unpunished/ 
Not  wholly ;  for  Goldsmith,  to  whom  Burke  had  probably 
talked  of  the  matter  at  the  Club,  now  ran  his  polished 
rapier  through  this  political  parson.  Never  mind  for  Burke 
and  Johnson,  repeats  his  host;  IVe  provided  capital  sub- 
stitutes. 

*  For  I  knew  it,*  he  cried, « both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Thrale  : 
But  no  matter^  I  *11  warrant  we  11  make  up  the  party 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  cuJiearty. 
The  one  is  a  ScoUhman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
They  're  both  of  them  merry,  and  auiJiors  like  you. 
The  one  writes  the  Smtrler,  the  other  the  Scourge  ; 
Some  think  he  writes  Oinna  .  .  ho  owns  to  Pawurge.* 

The  only  hope  left  is  the  pasty ;  though  it  looks  some- 
what alarming  when  dinner  is  served,  and  no  pasty  appears. 
There  is  fried  liver  and  bacon  at  the  top,  tripe  at  the  bot- 
tom; spinach  at  the  sides,  with  'pudding  made  hot;^ 
and  in  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty  '  was  .  .  not.' 
Now  Goldsmith  can't  eat  bacon  or  tripe ;  and  even  more 
odious  to  him  than  either  is  the  ravenous  literary  Scot, 
and  the  talk  of  the  chocolate-cheeked  scribe  of  a  Jew 
(who  '  likes  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ' ) : 
but  still  there 's  the  pasty  promised,  with  Kitty's  famous 
crust ;   and  of  this  a  rumour  goes  gradually  round  the 
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tttblcj  till  the  Soot,  though  already  replete  with  tripe  and 
bacoi)^  announces  *  a  corner  for  thot ; '  and  '  we  *U  all  keep 
a  corner/  is  the  general  resolve,  and  on  the  pasty  every- 
thbg  is  concentrated :  when  the  terrified  maid  brings  io, 
not  the  pasty,  but  the  catastrophe,  in  the  shape  of  terrible 
news  from  the  baker.  To  him  had  the  pasty  been  carried^ 
crust  and  all : 

And  80  it  fell  oiii,  tlt»i  that  nejjlipent  sloven 
Had  ikiU  oui  the  pasiy  on  tiktUlimj  his  crm. 

It  may  have  been  on  hearing  these  verses  read  in  the 
Beauclerc  and  Banbury  circles  (it  was  from  a  copy  Lord 
Clare  had  given  Bunbury  they  were  afterwards  printed) 
that  Horace  Walpolc  conceded  to  the  '  silly  cbangeliDg,' 
as  he  called  Goldsmith,  '  bright  gleams  of  parts ; '  this 
being  the  style  of  verse  he  relished  most,  and  could 
v&hie  beyond  TVavellers  and  Deserted  Villages,  It  wia 
in  a  later  letter  he  made  it  a  kind  of  boast  that  he  had 
never  exchanged  a  syllable  with  Johnson  in  his  life,  and 
had  never  been  in  a  room  with  him  six  times;  for  the 
necessity  of  finding  himself,  once  a  year  at  leaat,  perforce 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  and  with  Goldsmith  too,  did 
not  till  the  present  year  begin.  On  St,  George's  day, 
1771,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  the  chair  at  the  first 
annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy:  where  the  enter- 
tainers, himself  and  his  fellow  Academicians,  sat  surrounded 
by  such  evidence  of  claims  to  respect  as  their  own  penciU 
had  adorned  the  walls  with,  and  their  guests  were  the  most 
distingtiished  men  of  the  day.     It  was  one  of  the  happy 
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devices  of  tlie  president  by  which  he 
steered  the  new  and  unchartered  Academy 
through  those  quicksands 
and  shoals  that  faad  wrecked 
the  chartered  institution 
out  of  which  it  rose. 
Academies  cannot  create 
genius ;  academics  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the 
begetting  of  Hogarth,  or 
Reynolds^  or  Wilson,  or 
Gainsborough^  the  greatest 
names     of    our    English 


school ;  but  they  may  stTen^hen  the  painter's  claiiii&  to 
consideration  and  esteem,  and  give^  to  that  iiense  of  diiniitj 
which  should  invest  every  liberal  art,  and  which  too  oftcm 
passes  for  an  airy  nothing  amid  the  hustle  and  crowd  ol 
more  mlgat  pretences^  *  a  local  habitation  and  a  name** 
This  was  the  main  wise  drift  of  Reynolds  and  his  felkiw 
labourers ;  it  waa  the  charter  that  held  them  together  in 
spite  of  all  their  later  dissensions  ;  and  to  this  day  it  ont- 
weighs  the  gravest  fjuilt  or  disadvantage  that  has  yet  be^i' 


charged  against  the  Royal  Academy, 

A  fragment  of  the  conversation  at  this  first  Academy 
dinner  has  survived ;  and  takes  us  from  il  to  the  darkest 
contrast,  the  most  dcplorablp  picture  of  human  misery  and 
disadvantage^  which  even  these  pages  have  de-^cribcd.  GoUi- 
smith  spoke  of  an  extraordinary  boy  who  had  come  up  to 
London  from  Bristol,  died  very  miserably,  and  left  a  won- 
derful treasure  of  ancien  t  poetry  behind  lii  m ,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  listened  carek-sslv  at  first,  it  would  f^cem  ;  but  soon 
perceived  in  the  subject  of  conversation  u  special  iiucrest  for 
himself.  Some  years  afterwards  he  described  what  pas^^d, 
with  an  affectation  of  equanimity  which  even  then  he  did 
not  feel.  '  Dining  at  the  Royal  Academy/  he  said, '  Doctor 
^  Goldsinitb  drew  the  attention  of  the  company  with  the 
'  account  (A*  a  mancllouii  treasure  of  ancient  prtnn*;  lalelv 
'  discovered  at  Bristol,  and  expressed  enthusiastic  belief  in 
'  them  ;  for  which  he  was  laughed  at  by  Doctor  Johnson, 
'  who  was  present.  I  soon  found  that  this  was  the  trouvaille 
^  of  mv  friend  Chatterton  ;  and  I  told  Doctor  Goldsmith 
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'  that  this  novelty  was  known  to  me^  who  mighty  if  I  had 
'  pleased^  have  had  the  honour  of  ushering  the  great  dis- 
^  covery  to  the  learned  world.  You  may  imagine^  sir^  we  did 
'  not  at  all  agree  in  the  measure  of  our  faith.  But  though 
'  his  credulity  diverted  me^  my  mirth  was  soon  dashed ;  for 
'  on  asking  about  Chatterton^  he  told  me  he  had  been 
'  in  London^  and  had  destroyed  himself.  The  persons 
'  of  honour  and  veracity  who  were  present  will  attest  with 
'  what  surprise  and  concern  I  thus  first  heard  of  his 
'  death.'  Yes  ^  for  the  concern  was  natural.  Even  a  Gold- 
smith credulity^  for  once^  would  have  been  Walpole's  better 
friend.  His  mirth  was  dashed  at  the  time^  and  his  peace 
was  for  many  years  invaded^  by  that  image  of  Chatterton. 
'  From  the  time  he  resisted  the  imposition/  says  Miss 
Hawkins  in  her  considerate  way^  '  he  began  to  go  down  in 
'  public  favour/  An  imposition  it  undoubtedly  was^  even 
such  an  imposition  as  he  had  himself  attempted  with  his 
Castle  of  Otranto ;  and  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  resist  it. 
It  was  no  guilt  he  had  committed,  but  it  was  a  great  occa- 
sion lost.  The  poor  boy  who  invented  Rowley  (the  most 
wonderful  invention  of  literature^  all  things  considered)^ 
had  not  only  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  '  learned 
Mr.  Walpole/  but  the  learned  Mr.  Walpole  had  with  pro- 
fuse respect  and  deference  believed  in  it,  till  Gray  and 
Mason  laughed  at  him ;  when,  turning  coldly  away  firom 
Chatterton's  eager  proposals,  he  planted  in  that  young 
ambitious  heart  its  bitterest  thorn.  As  for  Goldsmith's 
upholding  of  the  authenticity  of  Rowley ^  it  may  pass  with 
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a  sinile^  if  it  really  meaiit  anvtbiiig  more  tbau  a  belief  m 
poor  Chatterton  himielf;  and  it  it  a  pity  th&t  Doctor 
Peny  should  have  got  up  a  quanret  mith  him  about  it,  a^ 
he  ia  aaid  to  have  done.  There  m  nothing  so  iocredible 
that  the  wisest  may  not  be  found  to  belieTe.  Hcuiie 
believed  in  Ossiim  once,  thoigb  a  few  years  later  lie 
doubted^  and  at  his  death  sco  n/uUy  <iiirbelieved. 

Goldsmith's  stay  in  London  at  this  time,  vtm,  to  ace 
hit  English  History  through  ie  pre^s;  and  it  did  mA 
long  detain  him.  But  his  re- appearance  in  the  Temnk 
seldom  failed  to  bring  him  new  acquaintances  now*  ffis 
reputation  kept  no  one  at  a  distance  i  for  his  hospitablr 
habits^  his  genial  unaffected  ways^  were  notorious  to  alL 
In  particular  to  his  countrjrmen.  The  Temple  student 
from  Ireland,  with  or  without  introduction,  seems  to  have 
walked  into  his  chambers  as  a  home.  To  this  period 
belong  two  such  new  acquaintances,  sufficiently  famous  to 
have  survived  for  recollection.  Tlie  one  was  a  youth  named 
Day,  afterwards  one  of  the  Irish  judges,  and  more  famous 
for  his  amiability  than  his  law  ;  the  other  was  a  friend  and 
fellow- student  of  his,  now  ripening  for  a  great  career,  and 
the  achievement  of  an  illustrious  name.  Heur}'  Grattan^s 
accomplishments  made  their  first  strong  impression  on 
Goldsmith;  and  it  need  not  be  reckoned  their  least  dis- 
tinction. Judge  Day  lived  to  talk  and  write  to  Mr.  Prior 
about  these  early  times;  and  described  the  '  great  delight ' 
which  '  the  conversation  and  society  of  Grattan,'  then  a 
youth  of  about  nineteen,  seemed  to  give  to  their  more 
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'  told/  says  a  letter-writer  of  the  day,  '  that  Doctor  Gold- 
'  smith  now  generally  lives  with  his  countryman  Lord 
^  Clare,  who  lias  lost  his  only  son,  Colonel  Nugent.^  He 
was  not  without  occasional  mortifications,  however,  such  as 
his  host  could  not  protect  him  from ;  and  one  of  them  was 
related  by  himself.  In  his  'diverting  simplicity,'  says 
Boswell,  speaking  with  his  own  much  more  diverting  air  of 
patronage.  Goldsmith  complained  one  day,  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, of  Lord  Camden.  '  I  met  him,'  he  said,  '  at  Lord 
'  Clare's  house  in  the  country;  and  he  took  no  more  notice 
'  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man.'  At  this, 
according  to  Boswell,  himself  and  the  company  laughed 
heartily ;  whereupon  Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his 
friend.  '  Nay,  gentlemen.  Doctor  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right. 
'  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as 
'  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Cam- 
I        '  den  that  he  neglected  him.' 

It  was  doubtless  much  for  Lord  Clare  that  he  did  not. 
By  that  simple  means,  he  would  seem  to  have  lessened 
many  griefs,  and  added  to  many  an  enjoyment.  Attentions 
are  cheaply  rendered  that  win  such  sympathy  as  a  true 
heart  returns ;  and  if,  from  the  spacious  avenues  of  Gos- 
field  park.  Lord  Clare  had  sent  an  entire  buck  every 
season  to  his  friend's  humble  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
the  single  Haunch  of  Venison  which  Goldsmith  sent  him 
back  would  richly  have  repaid  him.  The  charming  verses 
which  bear  that  name  were  written  this  year,  and  seem  to 
have  been  written  for  Lord  Clare  alone ;  nor  was  it  till  two 
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cliaracter;  talked  of teo  without  premeditation,  and  kngbal 
loudly  without  r^tmtit.  It  wa»  a  laugfa  ambitioiif  to 
compete  with  even  Johosou's  :  which  DaiHes,  iritli  ag^ajri- 
able  knowledge  of  natural  history,  compared  to  the  litigfa 
of  a  rhinoceros ;  »nd  which  p  rned  to  Boswellj  id  their 
midnight  walkings^  to  resounc 
ditdi.  To  mith  explosions  of  i 
seem,  the  Grecian  Coffee  Hon 
it  had  hccome  the  favourite  i 
cash  ire  Templars,  whom  he  d 


rom  Temple-bar  to  Fleets 
a  from  Goldsmith,  it  wmM 
now  olWiest  echoed ;  for 
irt  of  the  Irish  aad  Lan- 
hted  in  eoliectiii^  aroond 


him,  in  entertaining  with  a  e  nlial  and  tmc^Cexilatioiia 
hospitahty,  and  in  occasionally  amtising  with  his  flute  or 

with  whist,  *  neither  of  which  he  played  very  well/  Of  hi* 
occupations  and  dress  at  the  time.  Judge  Day  confirms  and 
further  illustrates  what  is  already  known  to  us.  He  was 
composing  light  antl  superficial  worksj  he  says^  memoirs  and 
histories;  not  for  fame,  but  for  the  more  urgent  need  of 
recruiting  exliausted  finances*  To  such  labours  he  returned^ 
and  shut  himself  up  to  provide  fresh  matter  for  his  book- 
scllefj  and  frcs^h  supplies  for  himself^  whenever  his  funds 
were  dissipated ;  ^  and  they  fied  more  rapidly  from  his  bein^ 
'the  dupe  of  many  artful  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
^  practii^cd  npon  \m  benevolence/  With  a  purse  replenished 
by  labour  of  tins  kindj  adils  tlic  worthy  judf^e»  the  season 
of  relaxation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attending  the 
theatres,  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  other  s^ceues  of  gaietv 
and  amusement ;  which  he  eon  tinned  to  frequent  as  lon^ 
as  his  supply  held  out,  and  wherche  was^foiid  of  exhibiting 
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his  muscular  little  person  in  the  gayest  apparel  of  the 
day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag-wig  and  sword.  This 
favourite  costume,  it  appears,  involved  him  one  day  in 
a  short  but  comical  dialogue  with  two  coxcombs  in  the 
Strand,  one  of  whom,  pointing  to  Goldsmith,  called  to  his 
companion  to  'look  at  that  fly  with  a  long  pin  stuck 
through  it : '  whereupon,  says  Mr.  Day,  the  sturdy  little 
poet  instantly  called  aloud  to  the  passers-by  to  caution 
them  against  '  that  brace  of  disguised  pickpockets ; '  and, 
to  show  that  he  wore  a  sword  as  well  for  defence  from 
insolence  as  for  ornament,  retired  from  the  footpath  into 
the  coach-way  to  give  himself  more  space,  'and  half 
'drawing,  beckoned  to  the  witty  gentleman  armed  in 
'  like  manner,  to  follow  him :  but  he  and  his  companion 
'  thinking  prudence  the  better  part  of  valour,  declined  the 
'  invitation,  and  sneaked  away  amid  the  hootings  of  the 
'  spectators/  The  prudent  example  was  followed  not  long 
afterwards  by  his  old  friend  Kenrick,  who,  having  grossly 
libelled  him  in  some  coarse  lines  on  seeing  his  name  'in 
the  list  of  mummers  at  the  late  masquerade,'  and  being,  by 
Goldsmith  himself  at  an  accidental  meeting  in  the  Chapter 
Coffee-house,  not  only  charged  with  the  offence  but  with 
personal  responsibility  for  it,  made  a  shuffling  and  lame 
retreat  from  his  previously  avowed  satire,  and  publicly 
declared  his  disbeUef  of  the  foul  imputations  contained  in  it. 
But  an  acquaintance  of  both  entered  the  house  soon  after 
Goldsmith  had  quitted  it,  and  relates  that  he  found  Kenrick 
publicly  haranguing  the  coffee-room  against  the  man  to 


whom  he  had  just  apologised^  and  showing  off  both  Im 
igDomnce  of  science  (a  great  subject  with  the  '  mle-niaker  *) 
and  his  eoormous  coBceitj  b^  an  account  of  how  he  had  ou 
some  occasion  maintained  that  the  sun  wm  not  ei^ht  dajs 
or  so  more  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  signs,  and, 
being  referred  to  Maupertuis  for  a  better  opinion^  had 
answered  ^  Maupertuis  I  I  know  more  of  the  matter  ibmi 
Maupertuti/ 

The  masquerade  itself  was  a  weakness  to  be  confessed. 
It  was  among  the  temptations  of  the  winter  or  town  Rane- 
lagh  which  was  this  year  built  in  the  Oxford  Boad,  at  an 
expense  of  several  thousand  pounds,  and  with  such  dazzliog 
magnificence  (it  is  now  the  poor  faded  Pantheon)  thai 
'  Balbec  in  all  its  glory '  was  the  comparison  it  suggested 
to  Horace  Walpole.  Here  and  at  Vauxhall  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Goldsmith  was  often  to  be  seen,  and  even  here 
his  friend  Reynolds  good-naturedly  kept  him  company. 
'  Sir  Joshua  and  Doctor  Goldsmith  at  Vauxhall/  is  a  fact 
that  now  frequently  meets  us  in  the  Garrick  correspond- 
ence. '  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith/  writes  Beauclerc  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  '  have  got  into  a  round  of  pleasures/ 
'  Would  you  imagine/  he  adds  in  another  letter,  '  that  Sir 
'  Joshua  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  Almacks  ? 
'  You  see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt.' 
Whether  the  same  noble  ambition  animated  Goldsmith, 
whether  the  friends  ever  appeared  in  red-heeled  shoes  to 
imitate  the  leading  maccaronis,  whether  in  rivalry  of  Charles 
Fox  and  Lord  Carlisle  they  masqueraded  at  any  time   as 
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exquisitely  dressed  ^  running  footmen,'  is  not  recorded ;  but 
such  were  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  indulged  now 
and  then  by  the  gravest  people.  '  Johnson  often  went  to 
^  Ranelagh/  says  Mr.  Maxwell, '  which  he  deemed  a  place 
^  of  innocent  recreation.'  '  I  am  a  great  friend  to  these 
'  public  amusements,  sir,'  said  he  to  Boswell ;  ^  they  keep 
'  people  from  vice.'  Poor  Gk>ldsmith  had  often  to  repent 
such  pleasures,  notwithstanding.  Sir  Joshua  found  him 
one  morning,  on  entering  his  chambers  unannounced, 
walking  quickly  about  from  room  to  room,  making  a  foot- 
ball of  a  bundle  which  he  deliberately  kicked  before  him ; 
and  on  enquiry  found  it  was  a  masquerade  dress,  bought 
when  he  could  ill  afford  it,  and  for  which  he  was  thus 
doing  penance.  He  was  too  poor  to  have  anything  in  his 
possession  that  was  not  useful  to  him,  he  said  to  Reynolds ; 
and  was  therefore  taking  out  the  value  of  his  extravagance 
in  exercise. 

Other  allusions  to  a  habit  which  did  not  admit  of  even 
so  much  practical  repentance,  are  incidentally  made  in  the 
letters  of  the  time.  Judge  Day  has  mentioned  that  he  was 
fond  of  whist,  and  adds  that  he  played  it  particularly 
ill ;  but  in  losing  his  money  he  never  lost  his  temper.  In 
a  run  of  bad  luck  and  worse  play,  he  would  fling  his  cards 
upon  the  floor,  and  exclaim  '  Byrfare  Gkorge  I  I  ought  for 
^  ever  to  renounce  thee,  fickle,  faithless  Fortune  I '  I  have 
traced  the  origin  of  this  card-playing  to  the  idle  days  of 
Ballymahon;  and  that  the  love  of  it  continued  to  beset 
him,  there  is  no  ground  for  questioning.     But  it  may  well 
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be  doubted  if  anytbuig  like  a  gimve  impotation  of  gamUicg 
could  witb  faimms  be  raised  upon  it.     Mr.  CmdoA,  who 
made  kb  aequaintance  at  tbe  close  of  this  year^  teUs  hb  thss 
'  bis  greatest  real  fault  was^  that  if  he  had  thirty  pounds 
*  in  his  ipoeketj  he  would  go  ict    certain  eomptanies  ip  thi 
'  country,  and  in  hopes  of  doal    ag  the  snsn,  would  gose- 
'  mlly  return  to  town  without  s    y  part  of  it :'  and  ancpthcr 
acquaintance  tells  us  that  the  *  certain  eompani^ '  we«e 
supposed  to  be  Beauclerc  and  i  len  of  that  stamp*     But 
this  only  provokes  a  smile.     The  class  to  which  Bi^uderc 
belonged^  were  the  men  like  Charles  Fox  or  Lord  Stmvor* 
dale,  liOrd  March  or  Lord  Cej^Uslei  whose  nightly  gaisi 
aud  losses  at  White's  or  Almacks  were  now  the  town  talk; 
and  though  Goldsmith  could  as  little  aflPord  thirty  pounds 
lost  in  as  many  nights  at  loo,  as  Lord  Stavordale  fifteen 
thousand  lost  by  one   hand  at  hazard,   the    reproach  of 
putting  it  in  risk  \nth  as  much  recklessness  does  not  seem 
really  chargeable  to  him.     When  Garrick  accused  him  of 
it,  he  was  smarting  under  an  attack  upon  himself,  and 
avowedly  retaliating.     The    extent   of  the  folly  is   great 
enough,  when  merely  described  as  the  indulgence  among 
private  friends,  at  an  utterly  thoughtless  cost,  of   a  real 
love  of  card-playing.    Such  it  seems  to  have  been  :  and  as 
such  will  shortly  meet  us  at  the  Bunburys',  the  Chambers's, 
and  other  houses  he  visited ;  where,  poorer  than  any  one 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  he  invariably  played  worse 
than  any  one,  generally  lost,  and  always  more  than  he 
could  afford  to  lose.     Let  no  reproach  really  merited  be 
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withheld,  in  yet  connecting  the  habit  with  a  worthier  in- 
ducement than  the  love  of  mad  excitement  or  miserable 
gain.  '  I  am  sorry/  said  Johnson,  '  I  have  not  learned 
^  to  play  at  cards.  It  is  very  useful  in  life.  It  generates 
'  kindness,  and  consolidates  society.**  If  that  innocent 
design  was  ever  the  inducement  of  any  man,  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  for  Goldsmith. 

His  part  in  his  English  History  completed,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  betaking  himself  to  the  country ; 
but  it  was  not  for  amusement  he  now  went  there.  He  was 
resolved  again  to  write  for  the  theatre.  His  necessities 
were  the  first  motive;  but  the  determination  to  try  another 
fall  with  sentimental  comedy,  no  doubt  very  strongly  in- 
fluenced him.  Poor  Kelly^s  splendid  career  had  come  to 
somewhat  ignominious  close.  No  sooner  had  his  sudden 
success  given  promise  of  a  rising  man,  than  the  hacks  of 
the  ministry  laid  hold  of  him,  using  him  as  the  newspaper 
hack  they  had  attempted  to  make  of  Goldsmith  j  and  when 
Garrick  announced  his  next  comedy,  A  Word  to  t?ie  Wise, 
a  word  to  a  much  wider  audience  went  rapidly  round  the 
town,  and  sealed  poor  Kelly's  fate.  His  play  was  hardly 
listened  to.  His  melancholy  satisfaction  was  that  he  had 
fallen  before  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  not  before  laughter  and 
wit  j  but  the  sentence  was  a  decisive  one.  Passed  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1770,  he  had,  with  a  new  play,  attempted  its  re- 
versal at  Covent  Garden  in  the  present  year ;  but  to  little 
better  purpose,  though  his  name  had  been  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  '  a  young  American  clergyman  not  yet  arrived 


in  England*  put  forth  as  tbe  author.  On  ihe  full  of 
Hugh  KellVj  however^  had  risen  a  more  formidable  anta- 
gonist in  the  person  of  Richard  Cumberland*  He  came 
into  the  field  with  evxry  social  advantage.  He  was  the 
son  and  gr^t  grandson  of  a  bishop ;  his  mother  was  the 
celebrated  Bcntley's  daughter ;  he  had  himself  held  a  fel- 
lowship of  Trinity ;  and,  connected  as  private  secretary  with 
Lord  Halifax,  hehad  passed  through  the  subordinate  political 
offices^  when  weariness  of  waiting  for  promotion  tamed  his 
thoughts  to  the  stage.  H is  first  comedy,  ushered  in  by  a  prtv 
logiic  in  which  he  attacked  all  contemporary  draniatists,  and 
complimented  Garrick  as  '  the  immortal  actor,*  was  played 
at  Coven t  Garden ;  and  Garrick  being  present^  and  charmed 
with  the  unexpected  compliment  (for  in  earlier  days  he 
had  rejected  a  tragedy  by  Cumberland)^  Fitzhcrbert,  in 
whose  box  he  was,  made  the  author  and  actor  known  to 
each  other,  a  sudden  friendship  was  struck  up^  and  Cum* 
berland's  second  comedy  secured  for  Drury  Lane.  This 
was  the  ffe»t  Indian :  produced  with  decisive  suoceaa  in  the 
present  year,  and  an  unquestionably  s^trong  reinforcement 
of  the  sentimental  school.  Cumberland  thought  himself, 
indeed,  the  creator  of  his  own  school,  and  ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  poor  Kelly ;  hut  that  was  one  of  many  weaknesses 
he  afterwards  more  fully  developed,  and  which  Sheridan 
amusinprly  satirized  in  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary.  He  in- 
dulged ridiculous  airs  of  patronage  to  men  who  stood  con-  i 
fessedly  above  him ;  [irofessed  a  lofty  indiffei-enee  to  criticism  | 
that  tortiu'cd  him  ;  abused  those  dramatists  most  heartily 
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whose  notions  he  was  readiest  to  borrow;  and  had  a  stock 

of  conceit  and  self-complacency  which  was  proof  against 

every  effort  to  diminish  it.     Goldsmith  discovered  all  this 

long  before  Sheridan ;  subtly  insinuated  it  in  those  famous 

lines, 

(A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care, 

To  draw  men  <u  they  ought  to  he,  not  at  they  are. 

His  galUknts  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 

And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  to  fine  ! 

Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  hat  dizen^d  her  out. 

Or  rathar  like  Tragedy  giving  a  rout. 

His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 

Of  virtaes  and  feelmgs,  that  Folly  grows  proud  ; 

And  coxcomhs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone, 

Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas'd  with  their  own.) 

which  were  written  in  a  spirit  of  exquisite  persiflage  at  once 
detected  by  the  lively  Mrs.  Thrale;  and  lived  to  have 
amusing  corroboration  of  its  truth  in  Cumberland's  grave 
gratitude  for  these  very  verses.  He  had  not  discovered  their 
real  meaning,  even  when  he  wrote  his  Memoirs  five-and- 
thirty  years  later.  He  remained  still  grateful  to  Goldsmith 
for  having  laughed  at  him. 

Nevertheless,  Goldsmith  was  now  conscious  of  an  oppo- 
nent in  the  author  of  the  TFest  Indian  who  challenged  his 
utmost  exertion ;  and,  eager  again  to  make  it  in  behalf  of 
the  merriment,  humour,  and  character  of  the  good  old  school 
of  comedy  (Colman  so  far  encouraged  his  purpose,  as  to 
reproduce  the  Good  Natured  Man  during  the  run  of  the 
West  Indian),  withdrew  to  the  quiet  of  a  country  lodging 
to  pursue  his  labour  undisturbed.  The  Shoemaker^ a  Para- 
dise was  no  longer  his ;  but  he  continued  his  liking  for  the 
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neighbourhood j  and  took  a  single  room  in  a  fanner's  house 
near  the  six  mile  stone  on  the  Edgcware  Road,  It  so  suited 
his  modest  wants  and  means^  and  he  Uked  the  fanner's 
family  so  much,  that  he  returned  to  it  the  following  sum- 
mer to  write  Km  Natural  Histoid,  ^canying  down  his 
books  in  two  returned  post  clmises ' ;  and  it  was  then  that 
Boswell's  curiosity  was  moved  to  go  and  see  the  place, 
taking  with  him  Mr»  Miekle,  translator  of  the  Lu^ad  and 
author  of  the  ballad  of  Citmnor  Hall.  '  Goldsmith  was  not 
'  at  home ;  but  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment 
'  we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of 
*  animals,  scrawled  upon  the  wall  with  a  black-lead  pencil.* 
Lea\dng  him  and  his  labours  here,  events  which  preceded 
the  publication  of  his  Engluh  History  bring  us  back  for  a 
while  to  London.  — _ 

Burke  had  just  resumed  those  farmer  occupations  at  , 
Beacon sfield  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  as  much  i 
energy  as  if  they  had  been  party  politico,  after  a  session  of 
unprecedented  violence,  but  winch  had  not  ended  in  irehe- 
ment  speeches  alone.  Impelled  and  supported  by  the  excite- 
ment out  of  doors,  which  had  risen  to  unexampled  height^ 
and  high  above  whose  loudest  storm  the  triumphant  thunder 
of  Junius  was  heard  rattling  against  the  treasury  benches, 
he,  and  the  minority  with  whom  he  acted,  had  been  able 
at  last  to  crush  Lord  North^s  majorities.  The  battle 
of  the  session  was  fought  upon  the  right  of  the  pi^as  to 
publish  reports  of  what  was  passing  in  Parliament '  and  if 
Junius  and  Wilkes  had  done  nothing  more  than  lielp  us  to 
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a  few  years'  earlier  enjoyment  of  that  popular  rights  such  i 
brawling  ills  as  undoubtedly  attended  them  might  claim  to  ' 
have  received  expiation.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  North 
walked  out  into  the  lobby  with  his  splendid  majorities ;  the 
opposition  went  back  two  hundred  years  for  a  precedent^ 
and^  strong  in  public  opinion,  invoked  the  orders  of  the 
house  against  its  own  tyranny.  On  the  question  of  bripging 
what  Colonel  Onslow,  with  a  proper  sense  of  sport,  called 
'  three  brace^  of  printers  to  the  bar,  Burke  and  Barre  divided 
three  and  twenty  times ;  and  when  they  left  the  house  at 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  12th  of  March,  they  knew  that 
the  privilege  was  won.  '  Posterity,'  exclaimed  Burke,  'will 
'  bless  the  pertinaciousness  of  this  day.'  In  which  faith  he 
was  quite  content  to  receive  the  abuse  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  not  sparing.  Conway  recommended  him  to  carry 
that  Une  of  tactics  in  future  to  Hockley  in  the  Hole.  Charles 
Fox  grieved  that  he  should  turn  the  house  into  a  bear- 
garden. Greorge  Onslow  asked  what  else  but  ignorance  of 
its  orders  could  the  house  expect  from  a  man  who  was  not 
descended  from  parliamentary  men.  Burke  owned  the  inso- 
lent impeachment.  '  I  am  not  descended  from  members  of 
'  parliament,'  he  said.  '  I  am  not  descended  from  any  dis- 
'  tinguished  character  whatever.  My  father  left  me  nothing 
'  in  the  world  but  good  principles,  good  instruction,  good 
'  example,  which  I  have  not  departed  fix)m.'  Nor  was  it  , 
in  the  house  alone  that  such  attacks  were  made.  A  church-  | 
man  who  had  been  his  early  associate,  and  was  god-father 
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tu  his  son,  had  lately  received  a  mitre  from  Lord  ]^Iansfie)d; 
Bnd  abuse  of  hia  seventeen  years*  friend  might  seem  to  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  gift.  He  called  Burke  a  bear- 
garden railer  and  decl aimer ;  charged  his  compauions  with 
the  malignity  of  treason,  and  himself  with  things  dangerous 
and  desperate ;  told  him  the  world  cried  oat  against  such 
arrogance  in  a  man  of  his  condition^  and  warned  him 
against  turning  his  house  into  a  kok  of  adders.  The  mi* 
nistry  seconded  these  zealous  supporters,  and  went  about  to 
fasten  Junim  upon  him.  Their  papers  had  been  rife  with 
that  suspicion^  ever  since  the  letters  began.  Even  the 
Whigs  became  alarmed,  and  sent  the  brother  of  Tommy 
Townshend  to  obtain  his  formal  disclaimer.  Burke  gpave  it, 
though  not  without  reluctant  and  galled  submission  to  ihc 
right  implied  in  demanding  it ;  and  was  thenceforth,  bevond 
all  question,  to  be  for  ever  held  acquitted  of  the  charge* 

*  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be 
'  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable 
'  of  ^VTiting  these  letters  ;  but  Burke  spontaneously  denied  MM 

*  it  to  me.'  Better,  however,  than  even  such  spontaneotis  ^^ 
denial,  and  satisfactory  where  Townsheud^s  disclaimer  hiul 
failed  to  satisfy,  should  have  been  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  letters  themselves.  This  was  the  year  when  Garrick, 
smiling  and  happy  amid  the  great  who  fondled  and  flattered 
him ;  senchng  meddling  messages  to  the  palace  that  Junius 
would  write  no  more ;  writing  himself  to  his  '  Carissimo 
Edmundo'  that  what  atone  prevents  their  meeting  is  a  gouty 
twinge  in  the  knee  from  '  dining  yesterday  with  an  aich- 
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bishop/  found  himself,  in  that  supreme  prosperity,  suddenly 
and  contemptuously  struck  in  the  face,  with  a  blow  that 
appalled  him.  To  believe  that  Burke's  was  the  hand  so 
lifted  against  his  friend ;  that  the  *  vagabond '  was  told  to 
^keep  to  his  pantomimes ;'  by  one  who  so  lately  had  con- 
fessed the  dearest  obligations  to  him ;  would  be  to  fix  upon 
Burke  an  incredible  imputation  of  dishonour.  I  do  not  even 
believe,  that,  if  he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  letters  (though 
far  from  supposmg  that  some  portion  of  the  secret  may  not 
have  fallen  into  his  reluctant  keeping),  he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  sit  down  at  their  common  Club  table,  in  all  the 
frankness  of  familiar  intercourse,  with  the  weU-abused 
Antony  Chamier.  The  stronger  presumption  is,  that  in  his 
ordinary  daily  duties  as  secretary  in  the  War  Office,  Cha- 
mier sat  much  nearer  Junius  than  ever  he  sat  in  Grerrard 
Street.  But  in  clearing  Burke  of  this  remarkable  authorship, 
which  would  have  detracted  from  his  character  in  proportion 
as  it  added  to  his  fame  (for  it  matters  little  that  the  hilt  is 
diamond-studded  or  the  blade  of  unequalled  temper,  if  the 
rapier  be  drawn  only  in  the  dark),  it  is  not  so  easy  to  clear 
him  of  having  so  shaped  his  course  somewhat  later,  as  to 
show  he  still  ^-inced  from  the  charge.  Now  was  the  time, 
profiting  by  the  opportunities  of  George  Grenville's  death, 
and  the  general  party  confusion  created  by  Wilkes  and 
Junius,  to  have  freed  both  himself  and  the  Rockinghams ; 
now  was  the  time  to  have  so  enlarged  the  battle-field  for 
both,  as  to  bring  in  issue  something  greater  than  the  pre- 
dominance of  Whig  families  with  Whig  principles:  yet  now. 
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even  while  his  was  the  solitary  voice  that  invoked  rctributioii 

for  the  most  infomoisis  crime  of  nationd,  the  p«rtittoti  of 

I        Poland^  he  had  no  thought  or  wish  to  throw  for  a  lii^bc:F 

I        stake  in  politics  and  governmeiit,  than  a  prexoierslup  for 

\        Eoekingham  and  an  esoteric  pajmastership  for  hinuelf. 

*  My  dear  Jjo^d/  he  said  to  Richmond^  *  you  dissipate  your 

*  mind  with  too  g^eat  a  variety  of  minute  pursuit*-'    '  My 

*  dear  Borke^  *  said  the  Duke^  '  you  have  more  merit  than 
'  any  man  ia  keeping  us  together/  And  with  that  be 
was  content.  He  kept  them  together.  They  became  in 
time  oi  greater  importance  to  him  than  thoee  pure  prin- 
ciplesj  than  that  pi^u^tiedly  ju!^  and  distntereated  poUfyi 
mth  which  his  counsels  had  first  helped  to  connect  them ; 
and  which,  carried  now  to  their  farther  verge  and  just 
extent,  might  have  freed  both  the  party  and  the  coimtry  from 
all  the  trammels  that  distressed  them.  He  drew  himself  more 
and  more  within  the  Rockingham  ranks ;  toiled  more  and 
more  to  keep  the  popular  power  within  a  certain  magic 
circle;  and,  while  his  genius  was  at  work  for  the  age  that  was 
to  come,  in  eloquence  as  rich  and  various  as  its  intuition 
seemed  deep  and  universal,  his  temper  was  satisfied  that 
the  age  in  which  he  hved  should  be  governed  exclusively  by 
the  Richmonds  and  Rockinghams.  'You  people  of  great 
'  families  and  hereditary  trusts  and  fortunes,  the  great 
'  oaks  that  shade  a  coimtr}',  aud  perpetuate  your  benefits 
'  from  generation  to  generation,  are  not  like  such  as  I  am, 
'  mere  annual  plants  that  perish  with  our  season,  and 
'  leave  no  sort  of  traces  behind  us/     And  so  around  that 
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perishable  fancy  he  placed  all  the  supports  of  his  noble 
imagination;  till  that  which  he  thought  eternal  melted 
from  his  grasp,  and  left  what  he  believed  its  mere  transi-        ! 
tory  graces  to  survive  and  endure  alone.     He  lived  to  see       j 
the  greatest  event  which  the  history  of  the  world  had  wit-        i 
nessed,  and  lived  even  so  to  misjudge  it.     What  was  tem-        I 
porary  in  its  sin  and  terror,  he  shrank  from  as  eternal ;  what        ! 
was  eternal  in  its  heroism  and  grandeur,  he  spat  upoii  as 
the  foUy  of  a  day.     There  was  not  an  intellect  then  exist- 
ing in  Europe  to  which  that  sudden  advent  of  Democracy 
should  have  appealed  so  strongly  as  to  Burke :  yet  through        i 
the  mist  of  blood   that  surrounded  its  uprising  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  demon-dance  of  exaggerated  horror ;  and  the 
noble,  the  beautiful,  the  ornamental,  he  thought  blotted 
out  of  France,  because,  in  the  hollow  semblances  of  these 
things,  demons  that  for  centuries  had  indeed  been  torturing 
j        Frenchmen  were  strangled  and  overthrown.    But  his  earlier       i 
I        and  later  days  were  in  closer  sympathy  than  either  friends        i 
I        or  enemies  have  thought.     He  was  too  honest  as  weU  as        1 

great  to  be  a  renegade,  though  not  to  avoid  *e(/'-deception ; 
j  or  effectually  to  resist  those  influences  which  all  English  ! 
'  society  sanctioned,  which  hung  around  and  depressed  him  ! 
i  in  every  step  of  his  progress,  which  only  at  times  he  was  able 
I  to  thrust  thoroughly  aside,  and  which  at  last  almost  wholly 
I  overshadowed  him.  K  he  had  not  made  himself  the  sport 
;  of  his  fancy  and  mere  plaything  of  his  imagination,  instead 
of  sovereign  ruler  over  both,  he  could  never  have  ministered 
throughout  life,  as  he  did,  to  the  aristocratic  requirements 
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of  these  Rockiughams  and  Eichmonds.  He  consented  to  do 
this,  and  the  end  was  but  a  part  of  the  beginning*  Already 
it  was  manifeat,  to  one  who  conld  pierce  through  the  over* 
refmings  of  his  genius  to  its  unavailing  and  unpractieal 
issues.  Was  it  strange  that  Goldsmith  should  have  been  that 
one  t  Was  it  strange  that  among  all  the  men  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  him,  or  belonging  to  the  society  of  which  he 
was  the  leading  ornament^  he  ^ould  first  have  heard  the 
truth  from  that  member  of  the  circle  whose  opinions  on  such 
a  theme  perhaps  all  would  have  hailed  with  laughter  7 
Burke  was  only  upon  the  threshold  of  his  troubled  though 
great  career ;  he  had  yet  to  live  twenty-seven  years  of  suc- 
cesses in  every  means  employed,  and  of  failures  in  ever}^  object 
sought;  when  Goldsmith  conceived  and  wrote  his  imaginary' 
epitaph.  But  its  truth  was  prophetic.  Through  the  exqui- 
site levity  of  its  tone  appeared  a  weight  and  seriousness  of 
thought,  which  was  found  applicable  to  every  after  move- 
ment in  Burke's  subsequent  life ;  and  now  confirms  as  by 
the  judgment  of  his  time,  the  unsparing  verdicts  of  histor^\ 
But  as  yet  it  was  Goldsmith^s  alone.  'WTiat  hitherto  had 
fallen  from  Johnson  showed  no  such  perception  as  this ; 
and  it  may  be  doubtful  if  the  rest  knew  much  more  of  the 
likeness  than  that  the  statesman's  long  speeches  did  detain 
him  sadly  from  his  dinner,  and  he  too  often  amved  at  table 
when  his  mutton  was  cold.  It  was  not  till  many  years  later 
he  obtained  the  name  of  the  dinner-bell. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  sucb, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
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WTio,  bom  for  the  universe^  narrow" d  hia  mind,  \ 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat. 

To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 

Who,  too  d^epfor  his  hearers,  still  went  on  r^ning. 

And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining. 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit : 

Too  nice  for  a  statesman  ;  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

For  a  patriot,  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient ; 

And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  place,  sir, 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  Mocks  with  a  razor. 

Tommy  Townshend  had  confirmed  in  the  last  session 
the  claim  he  formerly  put  forward  to  a  mention  here.  Again 
he  had  attacked  Johnson^  with  allusion  to  his  Falkland 
Islands  pamphlet^  as  a  pensioner  paid  to  ahuse  the  oppo- 
sition ;  and  again  Burke  had  remained  silent^  leaving  his 
friend's  defence  this  time  to  Wedderhume,  a  recent  deserter 
from  the  Whigs.  And  yet  he  might  fairly  enough^  if  less 
anxious  at  the  moment  for  Townshend's  go-between  ser- 
vice^ have  spumed  the  charge  against  the  great  pamph- 
leteer^ that  his  pension  had  lately  been  increased  to  reward 
a  hireling  advocacy.  Johnson  laughed  at  it  himself  when 
Boswell  named  it  to  him^  and  said  (justly  enough)  that 
Lord  North  had  no  such  friendly  disposition  that  way. 
But  he  added  a  curious  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the 
time.  A  certain  'airy  lady^  (Mrs.  Cholmondely,  Peg 
WoflBngton's  sister,  formerly  named  as  one  of  Goldsmith's 
personal  critics)  had  given  him  proof  that  even  the  private 
visitings  of  members  of  parliament  were  now  watched ;  and 
when  he  went  himself  to  the  prime  minister  on  the  business 
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of  that  pamphlet^  tliougli  he  went  after  dark  and  with  til 
possible  secrecy,  he  was  quietly  told  in  a  day  or  two,  ^  Well! 
you  have  been  wilk  Lord  North/ 

Some  such  suspicion  against  even  poor  Goldsmith, 
ixnpensioned  as  be  was^  hroke  out  on  the  appearance  of  his 
English  History  in  August.  Yet  a  more  innocent  produc- 
tion eould  hardly  have  been  imagined.  It  wm  simply  a 
compilation,  in  hia  easy  flowing  style,  firom  four  historians 
he  impartially  characterised  in  his  preface;  and  with  as 
little  of  the  feeling  of  being  influenced  by  anyj  this  book 
throughout  had  been  written.  '  They  have  each,^  he  says, 
speaking  of  Eapin,  Carte,  Smollett,  and  Hume,  ^  their  pecu- 
'  liar  admirers,  in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  studious  of 
'  political  antiquities,  fond  of  minute  anecdote,  a  warm 
'  partizan,  or  a  deliberate  reasoner/  Nevertheless,  passages 
of  very  harmless  narrative  were  displayed  in  the  papers  as 
of  veiy  questionable  tendency ;  he  was  asked  if  he  meant 
to  be  the  tool  of  a  minister,  as  well  as  the  drudge  of  a 
bookseller ;  he  was  reminded  that  the  favour  of  a  generous 
public  (so  generous  at  other  people's  cost),  was  better  than 
the  best  of  pensions ;  and  he  finally  was  warned  against 
betraying  his  countrj^  '  for  base  and  scandalous  pay/  The 
poor  publisher  became  alarmed,  and  a  formal  defence  of 
the  book  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  Tom  was 
himself  a  critic,  and  had  taken  the  field  full  armed  for  his 
friend  (and  his  property).  ^  Have  you  seen,'  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Granger,  '  an  impartial  account  of  Goldsmith's 
^  Hisionj  of  England?    If  you  want  to  know  who   was 
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'the  writer  of  it,  you  will  find  him  in  Russell  Street:       j 
'but  Mum  r  I 

Meanwhile  Goldsmith  had  been  steadily  working  at  his  | 
new  labour,  had  nearly  finished  his  comedy,  and  was  too  ; 
quiet  and  busy  in  his  country  lodging  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  those  noises  elsewhere.  The  farm-house  still  stands  on 
a  gentle  eminence  in  what  is  called  Hyde  Lane,  leading  to 
Kenton,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  Hyde  village, 
and  looking  over  a  pretty  country  in  the  direction  of  Hen- 
don  ;  and  when  Mr.  Prior  went  in  search  of  it  some  years 
since,  he  found  still  living  in  the  neighbourhood  the  son  of 
the  farmer  (a  Mr.  Selby)  with  whom  the  poet  lodged,  and 
in  whose  family  the  property  of  the  house  and  farm  remained. 
He  found  traditions  of  Goldsmith  surviving,  too:  how 
he  used  now  and  then  to  wander  into  the  kitchen  from 
his  own  room  in  fits  of  study  or  abstraction,  and  the 
parlour  used  to  be  given  up  to  him  when  he  had  visitors 
to  tea ;  how  Reynolds  and  Johnson  had  come  out  there, 
and  he  had  once  taken  the  young  folks  of  the  farm  to  see 
some  strolling  players  at  Hendon ;  how  he  had  come  home 
one  night  without  his  shoes,  having  left  them  stuck  fast  in 
a  slough;  and  how  he  had  an  evil  habit  of  reading  in 
bed,  and^of  putting  out  his  candle  by  flinging  his  slipper 
at  it.  It  is  certain  he  was  fond  of  this  humble  place.  He 
told  Johnson  and  Boswell  that  he  believed  the  farmer^s 
family  thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in 
which  The  Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her 
children.    He  was  The  Gentleman,    And  so  content  for  the 
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present  w&s  he  to  contiiiue  bere^  that  he  had  giveti  up  » 
Bummer  visit  into  Lincolnshire^  proposed  in  company  witJi 
Keynolds,  to  see  their  friend  Langton  in  his  new  character 
of  Benedict.  He  had  married,  the  prcTious  year,  one  of 
those  thrm  Countess  Dowagers  of  Rothes  who  had  aU  of 
them  the  fortune  to  get  second  husbandB  at  about  the  same 
time }  and  to  '  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.^  at  Langton,  near 
Spilsby,  in  Linoobiahire,'  it  seems  to  have  been  Galdsmith^s 
first  business  to  write  on  his  return  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  The  pleasant  letter  has  happily  been  preserved, 
and  is  dated  from  Brick  Court,  on  the  seventh  of  Septemb^. 

"  Mt  DiAR  Bfs,  Since  I  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  jtm  \m&%  I 

have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  country  at  a  farmer^s  house,  quite 
alone,  tr>ang  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished  ;  but  when  or 
how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions 
I  cannot  resolve.  I  am  therefore  so  much  employed  upon  that,  that  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  putting  off  my  intended  visit  to  Lincoln- 
shire for  this  season.  Reynolds  is  just  returned  from  Paris,  and 
finds  himself  now  in  the  case  of  a  truant  that  must  make  up  for  his 
idle  time  by  diligence.  We  have  therefore  agreed  to  postpone  our 
journey  till  next  summer,  when  we  hope  to  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes,  and  you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of 
our  late  intended  visit.  We  often  meet,  and  never  without  remem- 
bering you.  I  see  Mr.  Beauclerc  very  often  both  in  tovMi  and 
country.  He  is  now  going  directly  forward  to  become  a  second 
Boyle  :  deep  in  chemistry'  and  physics.  Johnson  has  been  down  on 
a  visit  to  a  countr}'  parson,  Doctor  Taylor ;  and  is  returned  to  his 
old  haunts  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant  a  better 
place ;  but  visiting  about  too.  Ever)^  soul  is  a  visiting  about  and 
merry  but  myself.     And  that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  trying 
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these  three  months  to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh.  There 
have  I  been  stroUing  about  the  hedges^  studying  jests  with  a  most 
tragical  countenance.  The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished, 
and  I  will  shortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this  hind 
of  finishing,  which  is  hut  bungling  work  ;  and  that  not  so  much  my 
fault  as  the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances.  They  begin  to  talk 
in  town  of  the  Opposition's  gaining  ground ;  the  cry  of  liberty  is 
still  as  loud  as  ever.  I  have  pubUshed,  or  Davies  has  published  for 
me,  an  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  England,  for  which  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers,  for  betraying  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  €hd  knows  I  had  no  thought  for  or  against  liberty  in 
my  head;  my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  hook  of  a  decent  size, 
that,  as  ^Squire  Richard  says,  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody,  How- 
erer,  they  set  me  down  as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an 
honest  man.  When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you  HI 
say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig,  Grod  bless  you,  and  with  my  most 
respectful  compliments  to  her  Ladyship,  I  remain,  dear  Sir^  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Though  the  Langton  visit  had  been  thus  deferred^  how- 
ever, another  new  married  couple  claimed  him  soon  after 
this  letter ;  and  he  could  not^  amidst  all  his  scurvy  circum- 
stances, resist  the  temptation.  Little  Comedy  had  become 
Mrs.  Bunbury,  and  he  was  asked  to  visit  them  at  Barton. 
But  his  means  were  insufficient ;  and  for  a  time  to  antici- 
pate them,  he  laid  himself  under  fresh  obligations  to 
Newbery.  Former  money  transactions  between  them, 
involving  unfulfilled  engagements  for  a  new  story,  remained 
still  uncancelled;  and  Garrick  still  held  an  outstanding 
note  of  Newbery^s,  unpaid  because  of  disputed  claims 
on  behalf  of  the  elder  Newbery^s  estate :   but  a  better 
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mirth ;  and  he  took  part  in  every  social  game.  Tricks  were 
played  upon  his  dress^  which  he  suffered  with  imperturb- 
able good  humour ;  he  was  inventive  in  garden  buildings 
and  operations,  over  which  he  blundered  amazingly ;  and 
if  there  was  a  piece  of  water  in  any  part  of  the  grounds,  he 
commonly  managed  to  tumble  into  it.  Such  were  the 
recollections  of  those  days ;  with  the  not  unimportant  ad- 
dition, that  everybody  in  that  circle  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  him.  His  fondness  for  flowers  was  a  passion,  which 
he  was  left  to  indulge  without  restraint;  here,  at  Lord 
Clare's,  at  Bennet  Langton's,  and  at  Beauclerc's.  Thus 
when  Beau  tells  Lord  Charlemont  a  couple  of  years  hence, 
that  if  he  won't  come  to  London,  the  Club  shall  be  sent  to 
Ireland  to  drive  him  over  in  self  defence,  the  terrors  of  his 
threat  are,  that  Johnson  shall  spoil  his  books,  Goldsmith 
pull  his  flowers,  and  (for  a  quite  intolerable  climax)  Boswell 
talk  to  him  I  But  most  at  the  card-table  does  he  seem  to 
have  spread  contagious  mirth :  aflecting  nothing  of  the 
rigour  of  the  game  (whether  it  was  loo  or  any  other),  playing 
in  wild  defiance  of  the  chances,  laughing  at  all  advice, 
staking  preposterously,  and  losing  always  as  much  as  the 
moderate  pool  could  absorb.  With  fascinating  pleasantry 
he  has  himself  described  all  this,  in  an  answer  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Bunbur/s  invitations  to  Barton,  wherein  she  had 
playfully  counselled  him  to  come  to  their  Christmas  party 
in  his  smart  spring  velvet  coat,  to  bring  a  wig  that  he 
might  dance  with  the  haymakers  in,  and  above  all  to  fol- 
low her  and  her  sister's  advice  in  playing  loo.    His  reply. 
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laugh  at  yon  in  the  manner  of  the  ftnttente  if  she  thinks  fit.  Bat  now 
I  come  to  the  mo^t  e^ctraordinary  of  all  extraordinai*)'  propoaition«i,  which 
is,  to  take  your  and  your  mKter*n  adrico  in  pUytnif  id  loo,  Tlio  presump- 
tion of  the  offer  ra^Hsss  my  indignatloti  beyond  the  bounds  of  prose  ;  it 
inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  resentment.  I  take  advice  !  and  from 
whom  !     You  shall  hear. 

"  First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  be  true, 

The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be,  Loo : 

All  smirking,  an<l  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure. 

And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fix*d  in  the  centre. 

Round  and  round  go  the  cards,  wMl^  I  inwardly  damn 

At  never  onco  finding;  a  visit  frora  Pam. 

I  Iny  clown  my  stake,  Appareatly  cool, 

While  t]if>  harpiefl  about  mc  all  pockel  the  pool. 
i  I  fret  in  my  f^i^^ard,  yet,  CAQtinus  and  sly, 

I  wish  all  my  friondfl  mny  \m  bolder  than  I : 
'  Yet  still  they  nit  finugg,  not  a  creature  will  aim 

I  By  losing  their  money  to  vetituro  at  fame, 

I  'Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 

i  'Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold: 

,  All  play  their  own  way,  ami  they  think  me  an  ass, .  . 

I  *  What  does  >Ira.  Bwriburj-    '  .  .  *  I,  sir  !     I  pass.' 

I  *  Pray  what  does  Miss  Homeck  !  take  courage,  come  do,*  .  . 

■  *  Who,  1 1  let  me  see,  sir,  why  I  must  pass  too. 

!  Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  devil, 

j  To  see  tliom  so  cowardlyT  lucky,  and  civiL 

I  Yet  still     ^t  anugg,  and  i^natlntie  Ut  sigh  on, 

!  ^Tlll,  made  by  my  losseti  as  bold  as  a  lion, 

I  venture*  at  all,  while  my  avarice  regards 

The  whole  pi>ol  as  Toy  own  .  . '  Come  give  me  five  cards.* 
Wtll  done      cr^  th^  ladiet ;  '  Ah^  Doetorf  IIhU  *8  good  I 

The  pool  *8  very  nch, .  .  ah/  the  Doctor  u  loo'd  I ' 

Thus  foiVd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext, 
!  I  ask  for  advice  froiii  the  lady  that*s  next : 

I  Pray  ma'am,  he  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice ; 

Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for 't  twice  ! ' 

<  I  advise,'  cries  the  lady,  *  to  try  it,  I  own.  . . 

^  Ah  I  the  Doctor  is  loo^d  I  Come,  Doctor,  put  down.'' 

Thus,  playing,  and  playinp^,  I  still  grow  more  eager. 

And  so  bold,  and  bo  bold,  I  'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 

Now,  Udies,  I  ask,  if  law-matters  your^re  skiil'd  in. 
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To  battle  it  out  in  London  was  a  harder  game,  and  the 
stakes  were  growing  somewhat  desperate.  Francis  Newbery 
seems  in  some  shape  to  have  revived  the  question  of  their  old 
accoimts  on  his  return ;  and  he  appears  in  that  publisher's 
books  as  having  paid  twenty  pounds,  a  new  and  arduous 
character.  But  he  wears  a  cheerful  face  still ;  and  has  his 
grave  kind  word  for  the  poor  struggling  adventurer,  or  his 
gay  sprightly  prologue  for  the  ambitious  amateur  author. 
A  poor  Irish  youth  told  in  after  life  how  he  had  flung 
himself  in  despair  on  a  seat  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  eyeing 
the  water  wistfully,  when  the  famous  Goldsmith  came  up 
to  him,  talked  him  into  good  spirits,  brought  him  into  his 
chambers,  and  set  him  afloat  in  the  world  by  giving  him 
chapters  of  Buffon  to  translate.  This  poor  client  used  to 
grieve  when  he  saw  his  patron  subject  to  frequent  fits  of 
depression;  and  tells  us  that  he  cried  bitterly,  and  a  blank 
came  over  his  heart,  when  he  afterwards  heard  of  his  death. 
The  Uvelier  chent  was  a  yoimg  man  of  fortime  named 
Cradock,  living  in  Leicestershire,  who,  with  his  wife  and  a 
translation  of  one  of  Voltaire's  tragedies,  had  come  lately  to 
London,  very  eager  about  plays  and  players,  being  a  clever 
amateur  actor  as  well  as  writer  (he  liked  to  be  called  little 
Cradock,  and  fancied  himself  quite  a  private  little  (Jarrick), 
and  with  introductions  to  the  celebrated  people.  Goldsmith 
met  him  at  Yates  the  actor's  house ;  their  mutual  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Clare  soon  put  them  on  familiar  terms ;  and 
a  prologue  for  Zobeide  was  readily  promised.  ^  Mr.  Gold- 
'  smith,'  says  the  note  which  accompanied  it,  ^  presents  his 
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thing  was  hardly  worth  even  so  much  trouble^  for  it  was 
purely  an  occasional  piece.  Though  not  without  passages 
of  considerable  merits  it  was  written  (as  the  advertisements 
prefixed  acquaint  us)  in  a  couple  of  days ;  and  it  did  not 
appear  with  his  name  attached  to  it  till  forty  years  after  his 
death.  Cradock  then  gaveitto  his  friend  Nichols,  who  handed 
it  to  Chahners.  His  connection  with  its  authorship  escaped 
even  Boswell,  who,  yet  busier  and  more  inquisitive  than 
of  old,  came  up  from  his  Scotch  practice  for  his  annual 
London  visit  not  a  month  after  it  was  performed,  more 
than  ever  amazed  at  the  amount  of  Ooldsmith^s  celebrity. 
^  Sir,^  he  said  to  Johnson  somewhat  later,  'Goldsmith  has 
'  acquired  more  fame  than  all  the  officers  last  war  who 
'  were  not  generals  !  *  '  Why  sir,^  answered  Johnson,  '  you 
'  will  find  ten  thousand  fit  to  do  what  they  did,  before  you 
'  find  one  who  does  what  Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must 
'  consider  that  a  thing  is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A 
'  pebble  that  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more  useful  than 
'  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  finger.'  But  this  did  not  satisfy 
Boswell,  who  had  now  in  truth  a  strong,  secret,  and  to 
himself  perhaps  only  half-confessed  reason,  for  his  very 
ludicrous  jealousy  and  impatience.  He  fancied  Goldsmith 
likely  to  be  Johnson's  biographer,  and  that  was  an  office 
he  already  coveted  and  had  selected  for  himself.  For  now 
began  that  series  of  questions,  'what  did  you  do  sir,  what 
did  you  say  sir/  which  afterwards  forced  from  their  victim 
the  energetic  protest :  '  Sir,  I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question, 
'  Uoiit  you  consider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners 
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*  of  a  gentleman  ?  1  will  not  be  baited  with  le^^i  ftiid 
^  ie7% ;  what  is  this?  what  is  that  ?  why  is  a  eow^s  tail  long? 

*  why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?'  Ed  all  which,  not  with  &t«Eiclii)^ 
Bozzy  persisted  :  forgetting  so  much  mare  of  the  maiinen 
of  a  gentleman  m  even  to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fock^ 
take  out  his  tablets^  and  report  speeches  in  the  middle  of 
a  dinner-table  *,  submitting  to  daily  rebuffs^  reproofs^  and 
indignities;  satisfied  to  be  played  o?er  and  drenched  by 
the  fountain  ^  of  wit ;  ^  content  not  only  to  be  called  a 
dunce,  a  parEsite,  a  coxcomb,  an  eavesdropper,  and  a  fool, 
but  even  faithfully  to  report  what  he  calls  the  *  keen  sar- 
castic wit/  the  ^  variety  of  degrading  images,'  the  '  ruile- 
nesSj*  and  the  *  ferocity/  of  which  he  was  made  the  object : 
bent  all  the  more  firmly  upon  the  one  design  which  seized 
and  occupied  the  whole  of  such  faculties  as  he  possesjjcd, 
and  liviDg  in  such  manner  to  achieve  it  as  to  have  made 
himself  immortal  as  his  hero.  ^  You  have  but  two  topic*, 
srr/  exclaimed  Johnsou  ;  'yourself  and  me.  1  am  sick  of 
both.'  Happily  for  us,  nothing  could  sicken  Boswi^ll  of 
either ;  and  by  one  of  the  most  moderately  wise  men  that 
ever  lived,  the  masterpiece  of  English  biography  was 
written.  What  would  we  now  give  to  have  had  a  Boswell 
for  every  Johnson  !  to  have  had  in  attendance  on  all  our 
immortals,  as  much  self-complacent  folly  with  as  much 
shrewd  clear  insight ;  the  same  lively  talent  to  do  justice 
to  their  sayings,  the  same  reverence  to  devote  it  to  that 
humble  service,  and  the  same  conceit  full-proof  against 
every  degradation  it  involved.     We  have  but  to  turn  to 
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the  biography  of  any  other  man  of  letters,  to  comprehend 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Boswell ;  we  have  but  to  remember 
how  fruitless  is  the  quest,  when  we  would  seek  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  any  other  as  famous  Englishman.  ^  So, 
sir,*  said  Johnson  to  Gibber,  'I  find  you  knew  Mr.  Dryden  ?* 
'Knew  him!*  said  Gibber.  *0  Lord!  I  was  as  well 
'  acquainted  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  own  brother.* 
'  Then,*  rejoined  the  other,  '  you  can  tell  me  some  anecdotes 
'  of  him  ?  *  '  Oh  yes,*  exclaimed  Golley,  '  a  thousand  !  why, 
'  we  used  to  meet  him  continually  at  a  club  at  Button*s. 
'  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  that  when  he 
^  came  into  the  room  in  winter-time,  he  used  to  go  and  sit 
'  close  by  the  fire  in  one  comer ;  and  that  in  summer-timci 
'  he  would  always  go  and  sit  in  the  window.*  Such  was 
the  information  Johnson  got  from  Gibber  as  to  the  manners 
and  habits  of  Dryden.  Such,  or  little  better,  but  for 
Boswell,  might  have  been  our  knowledge  of  Johnson. 

Early  in  April  he  dined  in  company  with  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  at  General  Oglethorpe*s,  and  'fired  up*  the 
brave  old  General  by  making  a  question  of  the  moral 
propriety  of  duelling.  'I  ask  you  first,  sir,*  said  Goldsmith, 
'  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  afironted  ?*  'I  answered,* 
says  Boswell,  '  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  fight.*  '  Why 
'  then,*  was  the  reply,  *  that  solves  the  question.*  '  No,  sir,* 
interposed  Johnson,  'it  does  not  solve  the  question:*  which 
he  thereupon  proceeded  himself  to  solve,  by  regretting  the 
superfluity  of  refinement  which  existed  in  society  on  the 
subject  of  afironts,  and  admitting  that  duelling  must  be 
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tolerated  m  long  as  siacb  notions  should  prermil,  A&&  Um 
(the  General  having  meanwhile  poured  a  little  wine  on  the 
table,  andj  at  Johnson's  request,  described  with  a  wet  &^o 
the  siege  of  Belgrade),  a  question  was  started  of  h«Hr  &r 
people  who  disagree  in  a  crr*^^*'^'  point  can  live  in  friendship 


together.    Johnson  said  they 
could  not^  as  they  had  not  t] 
the  same  likings  and  the  8 
returned  Johnson,  *  you  mui 
*  you  disagree.  For  instance 
'  I  love  his  knowledge,  his 
'  ence  of  conversation ;  but 


ght.  Goldsmith  said  thty 
'km  velie  aique  idem  mMe, 
e  averaioiis>  'Why,  ^/ 
un  the  subject  as  to  which 
Q  live  very  weH  with  Burke: 
If,  hia  diffusion,  and  afflu^ 
uld  not  tdk  to  hini  of  the 


I 


'  Rockingham  party/  '  But,  sir,  retorted  Goldsmith ,  'when 

'people  live  together  who  have  siomething  as  to  which  they 
'  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they  will  be  in  the 
^  situation  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Bluebeard  :   You  mmf 

*  hok  into  ail  ike  chambers  but  one.  But  we  should  have 
'  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber,  to  talk 

*  of  that  subject/  Johnson  hereupon  exclaimed  loudly,  •  Sir, 
'  I  am  not  saying  that  ymi  could  live  in  friendship  with  a 
'  man  from  w  hom  you  differ  as  to  some  point ;  I  am  only 
'  saying  that  /could  do  it.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Sappho 
^  in  Ovid,'  Goldsmith  had  said  too  clever  a  thing,  and  got 
punished  for  it.  So  it  was  with  Percy,  very  often  ;  so  with 
Joseph  Warton;  so  with  Dean  Barnard;  so  with  Langton;  so 
even  with  Beauclerc  and  Reynolds.  What  Miss  Anna  Seward 
called  '  the  wit  and  aweless  impoliteness  of  the  stupendous 
creature'  bore  down  every  one  before  it.    'His  forcible  spirit 
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'  and  impetuosity  of  manner,'  says  Boswell,  '  spared  neither 
'  sex  nor  age.  I  have  seen  even  Mrs.  Thrale  stunned.'  Yet 
she  never  said  more  when  she  recovered,  than  '  Oh  dear 
good  man  ! '  And  Dean  Barnard,  invoking  the  aid  of  his 
friends  against  the  aweless  impoliteness,  and  submitting 
himself  to  be  taught  by  their  better  accomplishments,  has 
told  us  in  lively  verse  with  what  good  humour  it  was  borne 
by  Reynolds. 

«  Dear  knight  of  Plympton,  teach  me  how 
To  suffer  with  unclouded  brow 
And  smile  serene  as  thine, 
The  jest  uncouth  and  truth  severe ; 
Like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  ear. 
And  calmly  drink  my  wine. 

<<  If  I  have  thoughts  and  can't  express  'em, 
Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  'em 

In  terms  select  and  terse  ; 
Jones  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek, 
Smith  how  to  thmk,  Burke  how  to  speak. 

And  Beauclerc  to  converse." 

Soon  after  the  dinner  at  Oglethorpe^s,  Goldsmith  returned 
to  his  Edgeware  lodging,  and  was  sometime  busied  with  the 
Animated  Nature.  No  doubt  it  was  a  task  he  best  worked 
at  in  the  country:  for  though  the  general  defect  of  the  book 
is  that  it  too  manifestly  seems  a  compilation  (in  which  we 
are  occasionally  left  to  doubt,  too,  whether  he  believes  most 
implicitly  the  credulous  romance  of  the  early  naturalists  and 
travellers,  or  the  scientific  soberness  of  the  great  French- 
man his  contemporary),  there  are  yet  many  passages  of 
exquisite  country  observation  in  it ;  and  not  a  few  in  which 
the  grace  of  diction,  the  choice  of  perfect  and  finely  finished 


itn&gery,  and  an  elegant  clearoess  and  beauty  in  the  tone 
of  reflection,  may  compare  with  his  best  original  cotDpo^ 
tioDS,  in  poetrj^  or  prose.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  surpfisi]^ 
piece  of  task- w  or k^  aUowance  being  made  for  I  ha  cirn[iii<* 
ataaoes  in  which  its  drudgery  ^^3  nndei^one,  Bnd  wludi 
the  course  his  neccaaitiea  now  >  iged  bitn  to  Uke  did  ikiI 
tend  to  rehcTe^  He  got  Griffii  to  advance  him  what  re- 
niained  to  be  paid  upon  it  i  mh  iwled^d  the  receipt  and 
executed  the  assignment  in  Jul  ;  and  bad  theti  recei^ied 
and  paid  away  the  whole  eigl  ndred  g:tijjteas,  whik  up- 
wards of  a  third  of  his  labour  i  lained  still  UDperfbrtii«<L 
Nor  was  this  aU.  He  had  in  ed  hjmaetf  in  an  midow 
taking  to  XewberVj  to  supply  another  tale  like  thn  l^"-*^  f}f 
Wakefield ;  some  years  had  elapsed  since  the  unredeemed 
promise  was  made ;  and  a  portion  of  a  talc  submitted  to 
the  publisher  had  lately  been  returned  with  intimation  of 
disapproval.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  narrative  version 
of  the  plot  of  the  Good-natured  Man,  and  on  that  ground 
objected  to.  So  much  was  long  remembered  by  Miss  Mary 
Horneck,  to  whom,  and  to  her  sister,  Goldsmith  afterwards 
read  such  chapters  as  he  had  written ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
stating  in  connection  with  this  fact,  which  Hazlitt  heard 
from  Mrs.  Gwjti  herself  in  Northcote's  painting  room, 
that  Southey  notices  in  his  Omniana  a  fraud  he  supposes 
to  have  been  practised  on  Goldsmith's  reputation  in  France, 
bv  the  announcement,  in  a  list  of  books  at  the  end  of  a 
volume  published  in  the  year  of  bis  death,  of  a  translation 
from  the  English  entitled  '  Hist oi re  de  Francois  JJlI/s,  on 
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le  THomphe  de  la  Bienfaisanc€j  par  PatUeur  du  Ministre 
de  Wakefield*  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  have  been  the 
incomplete  chapters  left  by  Goldsmith,  thought  imworthy 
of  publication  here,  concluded  by  some  inferior  hand,  and 
sold  to  the  French  market ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
'  Francis  Wills '  was  ever  seen  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and 
more  probably  the  announcement  had  been  made  on  the 
faith  of  some  statement  by  Francis  Newbery,  on  the  failure 
of  which  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

Another  labour  that  occupied  Goldsmith  in  the  Edgeware 
cottage  was  the  abridgment  of  his  Raman  History :  and 
of  this  kind  of  task-work  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  Animated 
Nature,  that  such  defects  of  imperfect  information  as  it  ex- 
hibited, were  counterbalanced  by  simplicity  of  diction  and 
unaffectedness  of  style;  and  that  schoolboys  have  more 
profited  by  the  one  than  lost  by  the  other.  Johnson  said 
he  would  make  a  very  fine  natural  history  book,  though, 
if  he  could  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse,  that  he 
believed  to  be  the  extent  of  his  scientific  knowledge; 
and  the  same  will  have  to  be  said  of  his  other  history 
books,  even  though  his  general  historical  knowledge  should 
be  measured  by  the  anecdote  of  Gibbon's  visit  to  him  in  the 
Temple  some  few  months  hence,  when  he  looked  up  from 
the  manuscript  of  his  Grecian  History  which  he  happened 
to  be  writing,  asked  of  his  scholarly  visitor  the  name  of 
the  Indian  king  who  gave  Alexander  so  much  trouble,  and, 
on  Gibbon  facetiously  answering  Montezuma,  gravely  wrote 
it  down.     But  his  ignorance  in  this  and  other  respects  I 
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[1  hii  emu  lKM>ks :  but  it 
t  \m  life,  judged  bj  the 
g  and  necotBpaiiied  widi 
not  omit,  that  tbe  wib-M 
e  books  bad  not ;  thsA 
im  any  otber  man  o^uld 
i  in  Westminster  Abbeys 


have  showii  to  be  absurdly  orer-stated.  The  porae  he  had 
40  often  to  take  out,  was  not  so  often  empt t>  What  Jofaniiiifi 
says  may  be  true  of  tbe  few  last  years  of  his  life,  that  be 
was  at  no  pains  to  fill  his  mind  with  knowledge;  thjy^ 
transplanting  it  from  one  place  ^  notber^  it  did  not 
and  so  be  coidd  not  tell  wbat  ^ 
should  be  limited  by  those  yeai 
distractions  which  then  be^set  1 
the  admission  which  Johnson 
had  taught  him  knowledge 
whatever  he  wrote  he  did  bet 
do ;  that  he  well  desen  ed  hi 
and  that  everj^  year  he  lived  be  i^'ould  have  deferred  it 
better.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  thoughts,  familiar  now 
as  household  words,  originated  with  Goldsmith,  even  to 
the  famous  saying  that  it  was  to  conceal  our  thoughts  that 
language  had  been  given  us ;  while,  loose  and  ill  considered 
as  much  of  his  philosophy  occasionally  is,  his  Essays  and 
Citizen  of  the  World  contain  views  of  life  and  economy, 
political  and  social,  which  for  subtlety  and  truth  Burke 
never  surpassed,  nor  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  Adam  Smith 
himself.  To  that  fragmentary  way  of  writing,  the  resource 
of  his  days  of  poverty,  his  present  narrow  necessities  seemed 
again  to  have  driven  him  back ;  for  beside  the  Edgeware 
labours  named,  the  latest  of  the  Essays  in  the  collection 
which  now  bears  that  title  were  written  in  the  present  year. 
They  appeared  in  a  new  magazine,  started  by  his  acquain- 
tance Captain  Thompson  and  other  members  of  the  old 
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Wednesday's  club :  and  comprised  a  humorous  paper  of 
imaginary  Scotch  marriages;  a  whimsical  narrative  of  a 
noted  sleep-walker ;  a  gracefully  written  notice  of  Shen- 
stone's  Leasowes,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  kind  thoughtful 
poet;  and  a  capital  attack  on  the  sentimental  school  of 
comedy. 

The  latter  showed  his  renewed  anxieties  in  the  direction        • 
of  the  stage.     It  was  almost  his  only  hope  indeed^  in  the 
desperate  distress  to  which  he  appeared  to  be  verging;  yet 
the  old  fears  had  been  interposed  by  Golman^  on  the  old        | 
hackneyed  ground.   The  comedy  of  which  the  first  draught        > 
had  been  completed  a  year  before,  and  which  in  the  interval 
had  been  recast  and  strengthened,  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Covent  Garden  manager;  whose  tedious  suspended  judg-        , 
ments  made  Goldsmith  long  for  even   Garrick's  tender       I 
mercies.    Indeed  he  had  no  present  reason  to  think  that  the 
Drury  Lane  manager  would  not  have  treated  him  with  un-        { 
usual  consideration,  if  his  previous  promise  had  not  bound 
him  to  the  other  house.  For  the  recent  good  understanding 
between  them  continued,  and  is  observable  in  many  little 
incidents  of  the  time.     The  libellers  who  knew  Garrick's 
weakness,  for  example,  now  assailed  him  through  the  side  of 
Goldsmith ;  and  not  only  was  the  latter  accused  of  har- 
bouring low  writers  busied  in  abusing  his  new  ally  (which 
Garrick  had  sense  enough  to  laugh  at),  but  Kcnrick  accused 
them  both  of  conspiring  against  himself,  and  taunted  the 
Drury  Lane  manager  with  his  '  new  literary  favorites.'  It  is 
true,  Garrick  cleverly  retorted,  '  my  literary  favorites  arc 
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'  men  of  the  greatest  boDour  and  gemua  id  this  imtiotii  ind 

*  ba?e  all  had  the  honour  of  being  pardcoJariy  ftbiised  i§ 
^  IfQU.     But  your  pretence  of  my  haviog^  in  oonjimcckiQ 

*  with  Doctor  Gol Asniith,  abused  yoa  m  the  M&mm^  Ckrsh^ 

*  wic/^>  I  most  sokmuly 
his  laugh  against  Goldsmith  a 
it  is  all  in  good  humour* 
pomdent  Richard  Burke  fro 
obtatoed  him  an  appoint: 
were  in  power),  '  bring  h< 
'  pleases;   I  would  have 

*  English.     His  poetry  is 


^fabe.'  That  stai  be  baa 
I  al^  obviotis  enough,  but 
him/  writes  bis  cofffcs- 
aada  (where  Edmund  had 
while  the  Rockingliaiwt 
many  French  airs  ss  Ik 
ig  oontiHue  to  be  plain 
can  now  have  a  amotmi 


'  in.  Half  the  convex  worla  intrudes  between  me  and 
'  his  old  or  new  acquired  accomplishments/  And  better 
would  Garrick  have  employed  himself  in  gi\ing  Goldsmith 
practical  proof,  in  connection  with  his  new  comedy,  of  the 
new  interest  in  him  which  his  Correspondence  thus  evinces, 
than  in  pursuing  that  luckless  labour  of  management  which 
just  now  excluded  every  other.  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes of  his  life  was  committed  at  the  end  of  this  year.  He 
had  made  many  foul  assaults  upon  Shakespeare  in  the  way 
of  stage  adaptation ;  had  without  scruple  turned  plays  into 
operas,  and  comedies  into  farces ;  had  professed  to  correct 
with  his  own  trash,  the  trash  of  Daveuant,  Gibber,  and 
Tate;  had  profaned  the  affecting  catastrophe  of  Romeo, 
made  a  pantomime  of  the  Midsummer  Dream,  and  given 
what  Bishop  Warburton  called  '  an  elegant  form  to  that 
monstrous  composition '  the   Winter^ s  Tale :  but  he  did 
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not  achieve  his  master-stroke  till  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  when  he  produced  Hamlet  with  Alterations.  This 
he  very  justly  characterised  as  the  most  impudent  thing 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life ;  but  having  sworn,  as  he  says, 
not  to  leave  the  stage  till  he  had  rescued  ^  that  noble  play 
'  from  all  the  rubbish  of  the  fifth  act,'  he  had  cleared  off 
the  rubbish  in  a  way  that  Voltaire  himself  might  have 
envied.  The  Grave-diggers  were  gon*,  Osrick  was  gone, 
Yorick  was  gone;  Hamlet  had  come  back  from  England 
such  a  very  tiger,  that  any  body  hearing  his  ohs  and  ahs,  his 
startling  exclamations  and  furious  resolves,  would  have 
taken  him  for  Gibber's  Richard :  more  deplorable  than  all, 
men  of  wit  and  knowledge  were  found  to  second  this  mounte- 
bank impertinence ;  and  even  George  Steevens  (it  is  difficult 
to  believe  he  was  not  laughing  at  Garrick,  as  he  laughed  at 
everybody)  recommended  that  the  omissions  should  be 
thrown  into  a  farce,  to  be  acted  immediately  after  the  tragedy. 
But  though  the  stage  was  degraded  by  this  absurdity  for  eight 
years,  its  author  never  dared  to  print  it ;  for  '  it  was  greatly 
'  disliked  by  the  million,'  says  Mr.  Victor  the  prompter, 
'  who  love  Shakespeare  with  all  his  glorious  absurdities,  and 
^  will  not  suffer  a  bold  intruder  to  cut  him  up.'  Not  long 
before,  Foote  had  proposed  a  parody  on  the  Stratford  0^,in 
which  a  fellow  to  represent  the  nation  should  do  homage  to 
Garrick,  reverentially  repeating  '  A  nation's  taste  depends 
'  on  you,  perhaps  a  nation's  virtue  too ; '  to  which  Garrick 
should  graciously  answer  '  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! '  Hamlet 
with  Additions  now  justified  Foote's  witty  malice :  and  its 
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author  had  better  never  have  gone  to  France,  nor  bcsrd  Ibe 
name  of  Voltaire.  ^g 

Prance  had  this  year,  in  Burke,  a  tiaitar  trotn  m  mam 
real  stage ;  yet  who  brought  back  such  visions  of  the  court  he 
bad  seen  at  Versailles,  and  of  the  youug  dauphiness  Slafie 
Antoinette,  as  might  better  have  beeome  one  ol  6arridt:^t 
enchanted  palaces  than  that  hideous  moekery  of  the  Triamiii^ 
He  saw  little  but*aQ  age  of  chiviJty  extant  sttl),  wfacra 
something'  should  have  beeu  \idble  to  him  of  an  a^  of  star- 
vation and  retribution  :  and  through  the  glittering  fortn^ 
state  that  surrounded  the  pomp  of  Louis  the  well-belDrtdr 
not  a  shadow  of  the  antic  Hunger,  mocking  the  state  mud 
grinning  at  the  pomp,  would  seem  to  have  revealed  it^lf 
to  Edmund  Burke.  '  Beautiful '  says  Carlyle,  in  his  im- 
mortal History,  '  beautiful  if  seen  from  afar,  resplendent 
^  like  a  sun  ;  seen  near  at  hand,  a  mere  sun's  atmosphere, 
'  hiding  darkness,  confused  ferment  of  ruin ! '  SLxteen  years 
earlier,  Goldsmith  had  seen  it  near  at  hand :  and  now  he  and 
Burke  were  together  on  his  friend's  return  ;  and  together 
visited  an  exhibition  in  the  Haymarket  which  had  in  it 
about  as  much  reality  as  that  Versailles  show.  This  was  The 
Puppets  in  Panton  Street.  Great  was  the  celebrity  of 
those  small,  well-pulled,  ingenious  performers  ;  for  nobody 
could  detect  the  wires.  Burke  praised  the  dexterity  of 
one  puppet  in  particular,  who  tossed  a  pike  with  mihtary 
precision;  and  'Psha!'  remarked  Goldsmith  with  some 
\^'armth,  '  I  can  do  it  better  myself.'  Boswell  would  have 
us  believe  that  he  was  serjpusly  jealous  of  those  so  famous 
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fantoccini !  '  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper, 
^  and  broke  his  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the 
*  company  how  much  better  he  could  jump  over  a  stick 
'  than  the  puppets/  The  anecdote  is  too  pleasant  to  be 
gravely  objected  to ;  but  might  he  not  only  mean  that  the 
puppets  jumped  even  worse  than  he  did?  The  actual 
world  and  the  puppet-show  are  moreover  so  much  alike, 
that  what  was  meant  for  a  laugh  at  the  world  might  have 
passed  for  an  attack  on  the  puppet-show.  And  here  it  will 
be  perhaps  worth  adding,  that  from  one  who,  in  the  larger 
of  the  two  theatres,  and  with  notable  reference  to  those 
very  puppets  of  Versailles,  was  afterwards  doomed  to  be 
busy  in  both  pulling  and  snapping  the  strings.  Goldsmith 
received  this  year  a  quite  voluntary  tribute  to  his  fame.  A 
correspondent  '  in  the  humble  station  of  an  officer  of  excise,' 
sent  him  a  pamphlet  memorial  of  the  case  of  his  brother 
officers ;  told  him  that  the  literary  fame  of  Doctor  Gold- 
smith (whom  he  addresses  Honoured  Sir)  had  induced  him 
to  present  it ;  said  that  he  had  some  few  questions  to  trou- 
ble Doctor  Goldsmith  with,  and  should  esteem  his  company 
for  an  hour  or  two,  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  wine  or  any- 
thing else,  as  a  singular  favour ;  and  added  that  the  Doctor's 
unknown  humble  servant  and  admirer  would  take  the  liberty 
of  waiting  on  him  in  a  day  or  two.  The  writer  was  Thomas 
Paine,  whom  this  pamphlet  on  excise  introduced  to  Franklin, 
whom  Franklin  within  twelve  months  sent  to  America,  who 
transacted  memorable  business  in  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  there,  and  who  becaiQ^  subsequently   citizen  of 
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mnotber  as  funous  rqiablLc,  and  Deputy  in  its  Natiooil 
CoDvaitioti  for  the  deprntment  of  Calais. 

Goldsmith  had  suffered  severe  illness  in  the  ^tinuxief 
from  a  disease  mdaced  by  sede&lauy  \mbit ;  do  its  retotrii 


in  the  autumn , had obtam' ^  " 
fercr  medictne  of  tbe 
a  bigot  as  Horace  Walpolt 
Jameses  powders ;  and  now 
Lc^  Clare,  and  Mr.  Lati« 
in  London*    This  was  th< 
Rejooldia's  pupil,  and  he  re 
Squ&re  \^tor3  of  the  timi 


relief  fixini  the  faahionahle 
become  ahnost  as  gtcit 
lie  miraculoufl  powers  of 
ar  visits  to  Mr.  Cradodc, 
raa  settled  for  tbe  wiuts 
when  Narthcote  b^rame 
Bred  none  of  the  Lieicester 
LTidlj  ai  Goldsmith «     Ue 


had  e3[pFessed  great  eagerness  iw  see  him ;  $oon  afterward 

he  came  to  dine  ;  and  ^  this  is  Doctor  Goldsmith,'  said  Sir 
Joshua,  '  pray  why  did  you  wish  to  see  him  ?'  Confused 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  question,  which  was  put  with 
designed  abruptness,  the  youth  could  only  stammer  out 
'because  he  is  a  notable  mdiTi -/  whereupon  (the  word  in 
its  ordinary  sense  appearing  oddly  misapplied)  both  Gold- 
smith and  Reynolds  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  latter 
protested  that  in  future  his  friend  should  always  be  the 
notable  man,  Northcote  explains  that  he  meant  to  say  he 
was  a  man  of  note,  or  eminence;  and  adds  that  he  was 
ver}'  unaffected  and  good-natiu:ed,  but  seemed  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  painting,  and  indeed  often  confessed  as 
much  with  great  gaiety.  Nevertheless,  he  used  at  Burke's 
table  to  plunge  into  art  discussions  with  Barry,  when  the  • 
latter  returned  from  abroad  the  year  following  this  ;  and 
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would  punish  Barry's  dislike  of  Sir  Joshua,  manifested 
even  so  early,  by  disputing  the  subtlest  dogmas  with  that 
irritable  genius.  With  Burke  himself,  Northcote  says,  he 
overheard  him  sharply  disputing  one  day  in  Sir  Joshua's 
painting  room  about  the  character  of  the  king ;  when,  so 
grateful  was  he  for  some  recent  patronage  of  his  comedy 
(it  was  a  few  months  after  the  present  date),  and  so  out- 
rageous and  unsparing  was  Burke's  anti-monarchical  invec- 
tive, that,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  it,  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  left  the  room.  Another  argument  which  Northcote 
overheard,  at  Sir  Joshua's  dinner-table,  was  between  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith ;  when  the  latter  put  Venice  Preserved  next 
to  Shakespeare  for  its  merit  as  an  acting  play,  and  was 
loudly  contradicted  by  the  other.  '  Pooh  ! '  roared  Johnson. 
'  There  are  not  forty  decent  lines  m  the  whole  of  it.  What 
'  stuflF  are  these !'  And  then  he  quoted,  as  prose,  Pierre's 
scomftd  reproach  to  the  womanish  Jaffier.  '  What  femi- 
^  nine  tales  hast  thou  been  listening  to,  of  unair'd  shirts, 
'  catarrhs,  and  tooth-ache,  got  by  thin-soled  shoes  ?'  To 
which  the  unconvinced  disputant  sturdily  replied,  '  True ! 
^  To  be  sure !  That  is  very  like  Shakespeare.'  Goldsmith 
had  no  great  knowledge  of  the  higher  secrets  of  criticism, 
and  was  guilty  of  occasional  heresies  against  the  master- 
poet  ;  but  here  his  notion  was  right  enough.  He  meant 
to  say  that  Shakespeare  had  the  art  possessed  only  by  the 
greatest  poets,  of  placing  in  natural  connection  the  extremes 
of  the  familiar  and  imaginative  :  which  Grarrick  would  have 
done  well  to  remember  before  he  began  to  botch  Hamlet. 


Another  impTeasion  which  remained  widi  Noithc?ote's  old 
ag€,  derived  from  these  scenes  of  his  youth,  wbs  that  the 
'  set '  at  Sir  Joshua's  were  somewhat  intolerant  of  e^ich  m 
did  Dot  belong  to  their  party,  jealous  of  enlfirgin^  it,  and 
chary  of  admitting  merit  tr  -xiy  H€*r  camer.  Thus  he 
remembered  a  new  poem  coi      g  out  that  was  sent  t«i  Bey- 


I 


ervant  Ralph  to  bring  il  la 
>ldsmith  laid  hold  of  it^lUI 
^  read  a  dozen  lines,  aid 
ff  is  here  !  what  enrsied  hob-  f 
e  marking  the  passagiea  with 
cut  them  in  pieces.    *Niy,  J 


noMsj  who  had  instructed 
after  dinner :  when  prescntl; 
into  a  rage  iiith  it  before  1 
exelaimingi  '  what  wretched 
sense  ikat  is  1 '  kept  all  the  i 
his  thumb  nail  as  if  he  wi 

'  nayj^  said  Sir  Joshua,  snatching  the  volume^  'don't  dos 
'  you  shall  not  spoil  my  book,  neither/  In  like  manner, 
Northcote  adds,  he  recollects  their  making  a  dead  set  at 
Cumberland.  They  never  admitted  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves ;  they  excluded  him  from  the  Club  ;  Reynolds  never 
asked  him  to  dinner ;  and  from  any  room  where  he  was, 
Goldsmith  would  have  flung  out  as  if  a  dragon  had  been 
there.  It  was  not  till  his  life  was  just  about  to  close  that 
he  became  tolerant  of  the  condescending  attentions  of  the 
fretful  Cumberland. 

To  these  recollections  of  Northcote,  some  by  Mr.  Cradock 
may  be  added.  When  it  was  proposed  one  day  to  go  do^vn 
to  Lichfield,  and,  in  honour  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  act  the 
Beaux  Stratagem  among  themselves  there,  all  the  famous 
people  of  the  Club  taking  part  in  it,  'then,^  exclaimed 
Goldsmith,  ^  I  shall  certainly  play  Scrub.    I  should  like  of 
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^  all  things  to  try  my  hand  at  that  character/  One  would 
have  liked  no  less  to  have  seen  him  play  it^  and  heard  the 
roar  that  would  have  given  a  personal  turn  to  the  cunning 
serving-man's  famous  assertion^  '  I  believe  they  talked  of 
'  mCy  for  they  laughed  consumedly,'  But  his  brogue  would 
have  been  a  difficulty.  Even  Burke's  brogue  was  no  small 
disadvantage  to  him;  and  Goldsmith  had  hardly  improved 
his,  since  those  Dunciad  days  when  he  would  object  to  the 
exquisite  bad  rhyming  of  key  with  be  {'  let  key  be  called 
'  kee,  and  then  it  will  rhjrme  with  be/  said  one  of  his  Grif- 
fith's criticisms,  '  but  not  otherwise') :  indeed,  says  Cooke, 
he  rather  cultivated  his  brogue  than  got  rid  of  it.  Malone's 
authority  would  have  us  doubt,  too,  whether  his  emphasis, 
even  for  Scmb,  would  always  have  been  right ;  seeing  he 
gave  an  example  one  day  to  prove  that  poets  ought  to  read 
verses  better  than  other  men,  by  beginning  the  ballad  At 
Upton  on  the  Hill  with  a  most  emphatic  on.  Farquhar's 
humour,  nevertheless,  might  have  gained  as  much  as  it  lost ; 
and  the  private  play  could  not  have  spared  such  an  actor. 
Richard  Burke  reinforced  the  party  soon  after  this  with  his 
wit  and  his  whim  (^  now  breaking  a  jest  and  now  breaking  a 
limb ');  Garrick  having  succeeded,  where  Edmund  supposed 
that  his  own  influence  had  failed,  in  getting  him  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  Grenada :  and  his  return  led  to  a 
temporary  dining-club  at  the  St.  James's  coffee-house,  the 
limited  numbers  of  the  Gerrard  Street  Club  excluding  both 
him  and  Garrick  from  present  membership  there.  Cumber- 
land, who  became  afterwards  an  occasional  guest,  correctly 
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attribaies  its  origin  to  Burke ;  tfaougli  he  mi^tales 
thing  eke  connected  with  it.  Here  Cradock  remeint 
have  heard  much  animated  talk,  in  which  Richard  Bn 
made  himself  very  prominent,  and  seemed  the  moat  free  i 
easy  of  the  eam})any.  Ita  members  nied  to  dioe  at  ca 
other's  bouses  also,  less  frequently ;  and  Goldsmith  indiilf 
himself  now  and  then  in  ver\'  oddly  assorted  assienibl^n 
his  chambers  after  dinner^  which  (in  allusion  to  the  Cm 
ionable  hall -rooms  of  the  day)  he  called  his  ^  little  Corndj 
More  rarely,  at  meetings  which  hamme  afterwards  w 
famous,  the  titled  people  who  jostled  against  writers  ■ 
artists  at  Shelbume  House  in  Berkeley  Square,  might 
teen  wondemig  or  smiling  at  the  simple-looking  Irish m 
who  had  written  the  Desert td  tHkir/e.  There  were  M 
Veseys  parties,  too^  more  choice  and  select  than  >l 
Montagues,  her  friend  and  imitator;  and  at  both  ' 
have  traces  of  Goldsmith  :  *  Your  wild  genius,*  u^  Mi 
Vesey's  statelier  friend  Mrs,  Carter  calls  him.  The 
ladies  bad  got  the  notion  of  their  blue-stocking  routs  frc 
the  Du  Duffands,  and  L^Espinasses,  at  the  last  Fren 
peace;  but  alas  !  the  Montesquicusj  VoltaireSj  and  Du  Ch 
teletSjthe  DcLaunays,  Hainaults,  Dc  Choiseulsjand  Condt 
cetSj  were  not  always  fortbcomiog  m  Hill  Street  or  Portm; 
Square.  lo  truth  they  seem  to  have  been  duU  enough^  the 
mueh-talked-aboat  reunions  ;  though  sometimes  enliven 
by  ]\Irs.  Vesey's  forgetfiilDC^s  of  her  own  name,  and  at  i 
times  sparkling  with  JIrs,  Montai^ni'sj  tliamouds  and  bo^ 
Mrs,  Thrale^s  were  better;  and  tbon^^h  the  hvely  liltk'  la< 
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made  a  favourite  jest  of  Goldsmith^  he  passed  happy  days 
with  Johnson  both  in  Southwark  and  Streatham.  Still, 
perhaps,  his  happiest  time  was  when  he  had  Johnson  to 
himself;  when  there  were  no  listeners  to  talk  for ;  when,  to 
his  half-childish  frolicking  absurdities,  Johnson  lowered  all 
that  was  predominant  or  intolerant  in  his  great  fine  nature ; 
and  together  they  came  sporting  from  Gerrard  Street  to  the 
Temple,  or,  when  the  Club  did  not  meet,  had  supper  by 
themselves  at  an  adjoining  tavern  in  Soho.  This  was  that 
once  famous  JacVs  (since  TValker^s)  in  Dean  Street,  kept 
by  a  singer  of  Garrick's  company  (Jack  Roberts),  and 
patronised  by  Garrick  and  his  friends :  which,  in  all  but 
the  life  that  departed  from  it  when  they  departed,  to  this 
day  exists  unchanged;  quite  unvexed  by  disturbance  or 
improvement;  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  guests  that  are 
gone,  but  not  much  visited  by  guests  that  live ;  a  vener- 
able relic  of  the  still  life  of  Goldsmith's  age,  possessed 
by  an  owner  who  is  venerable  as  itself,  and  whose  memory, 
faithful  to  the  past,  now  lives  altogether  with  the  shades 
that  inhabit  there.  Of  many  pleasant '  tSte-a-tete  suppers ' 
this  was  the  scene;  and  here  Goldsmith  would  seem 
boldly  to  have  perpetrated  very  ancient  sallies  of  wit, 
to  half-grumbling  half-laughing  accompaniment  from 
Johnson.  '  Sir,'  said  the  sage  one  night,  as  they  supped 
ofiF  rumps  and  kidneys,  ^  these  rumps  are  pretty  little 
'  things ;  but  then  a  man  must  eat  a  great  many  of 
'  them  before  he  fills  his  belly.'  '  Aye,  but  how  many  of 
^  them '  asked  Goldsmith  innocently,  '  would  reach  to  the 


'  one,  if  it  wci 
^  it/  gi-owled  t 
'  voked  so  fool  is 
But  Goldsmit 
Every  day's  uncei 
with  serious  const 
his  answer.     The 
doubt  sadly  recun 
distrust  and  bitter 
that  he  accidcntalh 
quaintance  in  a  ch( 
he  elsewhere  compl 
more  important  frie 
infrequent)^  and  mei 
about  which  the  mi 
asked  him  to  listen 
opinion  of  it.     The 
to  tell  the  particulai 
der»'^'^  ' 
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'  impressionB^  would  think  it  too  broad  and  farcical  for 
'  comedy/  Goldsmith  looked  very  serious  at  this ;  paused 
for  some  time ;  and  at  last^  taking  the  other  by  the  hand^ 
'  piteously'  exclaimed^  'I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
'  friend,  for  the  candour  of  your  opinion:  but  it  is  all  I  can 
'  do ;  for  alas  I  find  that  my  genius,  if  ever  I  had  any,  has 
'  of  late  totally  deserted  me/  Alas,  poor  Goldy  !  It  was 
the  feeling  that  prompted  this,  and  no  other,  which  also 
prompted  his  innocent,  vain  absurdities.  '  How  well  this 
'post-boy  drives,'  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  joy  for  the  rapid  motion.  *  Now  if  Ooldy  were 
*  here,  he'd  say  he  could  drive  better.*  Simply  because  he 
could  not  drive  at  all.  Sadly  distrusting  what  he  could  do, 
he  thought  to  set  the  balance  straight  by  bragging  of  what 
he  could  not. 

But  never  so  little  called  for  as  in  the  case  of  his  comedy, 
was  the  tone  of  doleful  distrust.  He  had  again  taken  his 
stand  on  the  sincere  broad  ground  of  character  and  humour, 
where  time  has  fixed  him  so  firmly.  The  final  critical  verdict 
has  passed,  which  saves  any  further  criticism  on  this  last 
legacy  of  laughter  he  was  now  to  leave  us.  Many  are  the 
sterling  comedies  that  hold  possession  of  the  stage,  cleverly 
exacting  much  calm  enjoyment,  whUe  they  chasten  all  ten- 
dency to  intemperate  mirth :  but  the  family  of  the  Hard- 
castles,  Young  Marlow,  and  Tony  Lumpkin,  are  not  akin 
to  those.  Let  the  manager  be  chary  of  introducing  them, 
who  desires  to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  his  audience  within 
merely  reasonable  bounds.   When  Mr.  Hardcasile,  anxious 
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'  moon  ?'  '  To  the  moon  V  laughed  Johnson.  *  Aye,  GdU^, 
'  I  fear  that  exceeds  your  calculation*'  'Not  at  iU,  mt* 
says  Goldsmith,  '  I  think  I  could  tell/  '  Pray  thai  sir/ 
says  the  other,  ^  let  us  hear/  '  ^Vhy/  and  here  Goldsmitk 
iustinctivelyj  no  doubt^  "^  '"  '~x  from  Johnson  as  lie  codi* 


*  owe,  if  it  were  long  eno 
'  itj'  growled  the  pbilos 
'  voked  so  foolish  an  answe 

But  Goldsmith's  mirth 
Everj  day's  uncertainty  as 
with  serious  consequence  t' 
his  answer.    The  reeollec 
doubt  sadly  recurred,  ana 


'  Well  sir,  I  haTe  desert 
'  I  abould  not  ha^e  fX9- 
'  so  foolish  a  question/ 
3m  a  heart  now  ill  at  ewe. 
m  eomedy  is  become  Iraoskt 
m^  and  Colman  stilt  delajs 
of  foroier  mortifications  no 
.th   it  came   back  the  dd 


distrust  and  bitter  self-niisgi\ings.  Cooke  intorm^  us 
that  he  aceidentally,  at  this  time^  mQt  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance in  a  chop-house  (most  probably  himself^  for 
be  elsewhere  complains  that  Goldsmith^s  acquisition  of 
more  important  friends  bad  made  their  latter  intercourse 
iufrequent),  aiui  mentioning  that  he  had  written  a  eomedy 
about  wbich  the  manager  seemed  to  have  great  doubts, 
asked  him  to  listen  to  the  plot  and  give  him  bis  candid 
opinion  of  it,  Tlie  Doctor,  Cooke  proceeds,  then  be-gan 
to  tell  the  particulars  of  his  plot,  in  his  strange,  uncouth, 
deranged  manner,  from  which  his  friend  the  critic  could 
only  make  out  that  the  principal  part  of  the  business 
turned  upon  one  gentleman  mistaking  the  house  of  another 
for  an  inn :  at  which  the  critic  shook  his  head,  and  said 
^  he  was  afraid  the  audience,  under  their  then  sentimental 
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'  impressions^  would  think  it  too  broad  and  farcical  for 

*  comedy/  Goldsmith  looked  very  serious  at  this ;  paused 
for  some  time ;  and  at  last,  taking  the  other  by  the  hand, 
'  piteously'  exclaimed,  'I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
'  friend,  for  the  candour  of  your  opinion:  but  it  is  all  I  can 
^  do ;  for  alas  I  find  that  my  genius,  if  ever  I  had  any,  has 
'  of  late  totally  deserted  me/  Alas,  poor  (joldy  !  It  was 
the  feeling  that  prompted  this,  and  no  other,  which  also 
prompted  his  innocent,  vain  absurdities.     *  How  well  this 

*  post-boy  drives,'  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  joy  for  the  rapid  motion.   '  Now  if  Goldy  were 

*  here,  he'd  say  he  could  drive  better.^    Simply  because  he        i 
could  not  drive  at  all.  Sadly  distrusting  what  he  could  do, 

he  thought  to  set  the  balance  straight  by  bragging  of  what 
he  could  not. 

But  never  so  little  called  for  as  in  the  case  of  his  comedy,        | 
was  the  tone  of  doleful  distrust.     He  had  again  taken  his        | 
stand  on  the  sincere  broad  ground  of  character  and  humour,  U 
where  time  has  fixed  him  so  firmly.   The  final  critical  verdict 
has  passed,  which  saves  any  further  criticism  on  this  last        I 
legacy  of  laughter  he  was  now  to  leave  us.     Many  are  the 
sterling  comedies  that  hold  possession  of  the  stage,  cleverly 
exacting  much  calm  enjoyment,  whUe  they  chasten  all  ten- 
dency to  intemperate  mirth  :  but  the  family  of  the  Hard-        ' 
castles,  Young  Marlow,  and  Tony  Lumpkin,  are  not  akin 
to  those.     Let  the  manager  be  chary  of  introducing  them, 
who  desires  to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  his  audience  within        j 
merely  reasonable  bounds.   When  Mr.  Hardcasile,  anxious 
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to  imtiate  Diggor^^  and  his  too  familiar  fdlow-seirsjits  id  to 
the  small  decorums  of  social  liie,  warns  them  against  talk- 
ativeness, and  teUs  them  that  if  he  should  happen  to  say  a 
good  thing  or  tell  a  good  story  at  table,  they  are  not  all  of 
them  to  burst  out  laughing  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the 
company^  Diggonf  makes  prot  pt  answer^  ^Then  eeod, 
'  your  worship  must  uot  tell  tht  story  of  Quid  Groust  m 
'  the  gun  room  :   I  c^n't  help  lau  ghing  at  that  ,  .  he  !   he  ! 

*  he !  *  .for  the  soul  of  me,      i^e  have  laughed  at  that 

*  these  twenty  years  .  *  ha !  1  !  ha !  -  and  his  worship, 
joining  iu  the  laugb,  admits  i  story  i^  a  good  oue^  asd 
consents  to  make  it  an  excej  a.  So  must  exceptioti  be 
made  now  and  then,  in  the  case  of  comedies.  With  musdcs 
but  imperceptibly  moved,  we  sit  out  half  Mrs,  Inchbald's 
Collection ;  but  at  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  we  expand  into 
a  roar.  The  '  Three  jolly  Pigeons  ^  itself  never  had  greater 
fun  going  forward  in  it ;  and  though  genteel  critics  have 
objected  to  the  comedy  that  it  contains  low  characters,  just 
as  Mrs,  Hardcastle  objected  to  the  ale-house,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  objection  seems  to  fade  before  Tony's  sensible 
remark,  when  his  mother  wants  him  to  desert  the  Pigeons 
and  disappoint  the  low  fellows,  ^  As  for  disappointing  thein, 
'  I  should  not  so  much  mind ;  but  I  can't  abide  to  disap- 
'  point  myself'  But  in  truth  that  objection,  strongly  as  it 
has  been  urged,  is  quite  untenable.  Young  Marlow  belongs 
to  as  genuine  '  high '  comedy  as  any  thing  in  Farquhar  or 
Vanbrugh.  The  idea  of  the  part,  with  its  whimsical  bash- 
fulness,  its  simple  mistakes,  its  awkward  dilemmas,  is  a 
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favourite  and  familiar  one  with  Goldsmith.  To  the  same 
family,  though  marked  by  traits  perfectly  distinct,  belong 
Mr,  Honey  wood;  Moses  Primrose;  and  the  credulous 
Chinese  Citizen  who  entrusts  his  watch  to  that  beautiful 
young  lady  in  the  streets,  who  with  so  much  generosity 
takes  upon  herself  the  trouble  of  getting  it  mended  for 
him.  There  is  as  little  of  the  mere  farcical  in  Young 
Marlow  as  in  any  of  these.  The  high  comic  intention 
is  never  lost  in  the  merely  ludicrous  situation.  In  the 
transition  from  stammering  modesty  with  Miss  Hardcastle, 
to  easy  familiarity  with  the  supposed  barmaid,  the  character 
does  not  lose  its  identity ;  for  the  over-assumption  of  ease 
and  the  ridiculous  want  of  it,  are  perceived  to  have  the 
same  origin.  It  is  not  simply  one  disguise  flung  aside  for 
another.  The  constitutional  timidity  is  kept  always  ludi- 
crously prominent,  but  by  fine  and  delicate  touches.  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  his  wife  have  the  same 
degree  of  what  may  be  called  comic  dignity.  The  jovial 
old  squire,  with  his  love  for  every  thing  that 's  old,  *  old 
friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine,'  not 
forgetting  his  own  interminable  old  stories,  is  just  the  man 
to  have  his  house  mistaken  for  an  inn ;  and  the  man  to 
resent  it  too,  with  something  festive  and  enjoying  in  the 
very  robustness  of  his  rage.  There  is  altogether,  let  me 
add,  an  exuberant  heartiness  and  breadth  of  genial  humour 
in  the  comedy,  which  seems  of  right  to  overflow  into  Tony 
Lumpkin.  He  may  be  farcical,  as  such  lumpish,  roaring, 
uncouth  animal-spirits  have  a  right  to  be  :  but  who  would 


abate  a  bit  of  Cmmn  Tony,  stupid  and  dmnmg  »i  he  a^ 
ioipudeot  yet  sheepkhj  mth  his  lantish  lijvc  of  low  com- 
pany, and  bifi  young-squire  sense  of  his  *  fortio  ^  ?  Tbo^c 
is  never  any  misgiving  about  Goldsmith's  ^in  and  exijof* 
ment.  It  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  anj  bctta 
thing,    He  does  not  snatcl         ke  out  of  a  misery,  or  in 


ugliness^  or  a  mortificatio 
the  joke,  wonld  be  Ukely  t 
airy  wit  and  refinement,  wa^ 
Whether  it  be  enjoyment 
Goldsmith's  comedies,  the 
jovial,  and  sincere ;  and  r 
after  fearfal  joltings  down 


my  thing  that,  ap«rt  fiott 
pain  :  which,  with  all  h» 
inch  the  tric^  of  Shendaa. 
kchief  gping  on  in  one  of  ^ 
dnant  impressioQ  is  hearty, 
feels  the  woi^e  when  Tomif^ 
ler-bed-kue^  over  Up-and- 


down  Hill,  and  across  Heavy-tree  Heath,  lodges  his  mother 
in  the  horse-pond.  The  laugh  clears  the  atmosphere  all 
round  it. 

But  Colman  saw  nothing  of  this,  wonderful  to  say.  No 
laughter,  or  too  much  laughter,  seemed  to  be  all  one  to  him. 
He  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  had  the  manuscript  of  the 
comedy  in  his  hands  for  many  months,  and  coiJd  not  deter- 
mine to  say  7/es  or  no.  Poor  Goldsmith's  early  dream  that 
poets  were  to  find  protection  in  the  Covent  Garden  manager, 
had  been  doomed  to  have  dire  awakening.  He  was  impelled 
at  last  to  lay  all  his  circumstances  before  him,  describe  of  what 
vital  moment  to  its  writer  the  acting  of  this  comedy  had 
become,  and  make  appeal  from  the  manager's  judgment  to 
the  mercy  of  the  friend.  But  to  even  this  he  received  a 
pcncral  and  still  evasive  answer ;  reiterating  but  not  speci- 
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fying  objections^  and  hinting  the  necessity  of  taking  counsel 
with  other  advisers.  Thus  the  matter  stood  in  the  middle 
of  January  1773^  when  Goldsmith^  with  a  galling  sense 
that  the  best  part  of  the  season  was  passing,  wrote  with 
renewed  earnestness  to  Colman. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  entreat  you*!  relieve  me  from  that  state  of  suspense 
in  which  I  have  heen  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  ohjections  you 
have  made  or  shall  make  to  my  play,  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  and 
not  argue  ahout  them.  To  hring  in  any  new  judges  either  of  its  merit 
or  faults  I  can  never  submit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion  when  my 
other  play  was  before  Mr.  Garrick  he  offered  to  bring  me  before 
Mr.  Whitehead's  tribunal,  hut  I  refused  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion :  I  hope  I  shall  not  experience  as  hard  treatment  from  you  as 
from  him.  I  have,  {uyou  know,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  make  up 
shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play  I  can  readily  satisfy  my  Creditor  that 
way,  at  any  rate  I  must  look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared. 
For  GocPs  sake  take  the  play  and  let  tu  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let 
me  have  the  same  measure  at  least  tohichyou  have  given  as  had  plays 
as  mim,    I  am  your  friend  and  servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  manuscript  was  at  last  returned 
with  many  distasteful  remarks  written  in  upon  the  blank 
leaves,  though  with  accompanying  assurance  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  theatre  should  be  kept,  and  the  comedy  acted 
notwithstanding;  but  in  the  vexation  of  Colman's  criti- 
cism, though  now  with  a  dreary  misgiving  of  as  ill  success 
at  Drury  Lane,  Goldsmith  sent  his  manuscript  a  few  days 
later,  as  he  had  received  it,  to  Garrick.  He  had  hardly 
done  so  when  he  recalled  it  as  hastily.  With  no  fresh 
cause  for  distrust  of  Garrick,  it  would  seem ;  but  because 
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Johnson  hud  ioterfered,  had  pointed  out  the  dlsadrmiiUfc 
to  die  pla]f  m  any  formal  withdrawal  firotn  Covent  G»il«^ 
and  bad  hiniself  gone  to  talk  to  ColnuiEi  ftbout  ii.  Ttm 
letter  to  Garrick  was  written  early  in  Febmmry, 

"DfiAE  Sir,  I  a*lr  "■*"«'  «•«*«"•  for  tW  tzontile  I    gavt  j«i 
jettenlAj.    Upon  m  ^emtJoii,  atiii  ti>e  ad^nos  iif  a 

lensible  Mend,  !  ddlicaie  in  me  to  tliraw  ^m 

ymi  the  odium  ol  ljiiaii\  senteiioe^ 


reqa^t  juq  will  ''  ray  senmiit ;  for  h^Tiqg  hem 

assured  of  ha\iti|i,  ..  ^  hana^f  thjo«i^  I  rnmffnijuiiii 

in  everf  respect  mox^  el  it  would  he  folJjr  In  bp  la 

fore^  121  advaj3l9g^  ^  Ely  power  of  appe^lijig  IraB 

Mr.  Colinaii'i  opinioa  t  L  of  Uie  t^wn*    I  eaiipeftt  if  agl 

too  lite,  yott  will  k^^p  tkiia  <  ^et  for  tome  time.    I  ao^  4l«r 
Sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  Ulivkr  Goldsmith.** 

Johnson  described  the  spirit  of  his  intemew  with  Colman 
many  years  later,  when,  talking  of  the  steep  and  thorny 
road  through  which  his  friend  Goldsmith  had  had  to 
make  his  way  to  fame,  he  reminded  Reynolds  that  both 
his  comedies  had  been  once  refused,  ^  his  first  by  Garrick, 
'  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on  at  last 
'  by  much  solicitation,  yiay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it 
'on'.  RejTiolds  replied  with  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  strange  crotchets  of  judgment  in  such  things,  to  the 
eflfect  that  Burke  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Beggars* 
Opera  :  but  in  behalf  of  the  new  comedy,  it  is  certain, 
the  three  distinguished  friends  were  in  hearty  agreement ; 
and  it  is  from  one  of  Johnson's  letters  to  Boswell,  on 
the  22nd  of  FcbruaiT,  that  we  learn  it  is  at  last  about 
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to  be  performed.  '  Doctor  Gx)ldsmith  has  a  new  comedy^ 
'  which  is  expected  in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet  given  it. 
'  The  chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by  which  a 
'  lover  is  made  to  mistake  his  future  father-in-law's  house 
'  for  an  inn.     This,  you  see,  borders  upon  farce.     The 

*  dialogue  is  quick  and  gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  pre- 

*  pared  as  not  to  seem  improbable.'  But  though  Colman 
had  consented,  it  was  with  reservation  of  his  original 
opinion.  '  Doctor  Goldsmith,'  wrote  Johnson  ten  days 
later  to  an  American  divine,  afterwards  a  bishop,  '  has  a 
'  new  comedy  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Grarden,  to  which  the 
'  manager  predicts  ill  mccess.  I  hope  he  will  be  mistaken. 

*  I  think  it  deserves  a  very  kind  reception.' 

Its  chances  of  a  kind  reception  had  received  strong  rein- 
forcement not  many  days  before.  It  had  been  some  time 
noised  about  that  Foote  had  a  novelty  in  preparation  at  the 
Haymarket,  founded  on  the  Fanton  Street  puppets,  and  the 
town  was  all  on  tip-toe  to  welcome  it.  *  Will  your  figures 
'  be  as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote,'  asked  a  titled  dame.  '  Oh 
^  no,  my  lady,'  said  Foote,  *  not  much  larger  than  Grarrick.' 
The  night  of  The  Primitive  Puppet-Show,  the  15th  of 
February,  arrived;  the  whole  length  of  the  Haymarket 
was  crammed  with  carriages ;  such  was  the  impatience  of 
the  less  fashionable  crowd  in  waiting,  that  the  doors  were 
burst  open  from  without ;  and  to  an  audience  breathless 
with  expected  merriment,  Foote  in  due  time  presented  him- 
self. He  had  to  offer  them  on  that  occasion,  he  said,  a 
comedy  called  the  Handsome  Housemaid,  or  Piety  in 
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PaiienM}  whidi  was  to  tQastrale  hoir  a  maidrn  of  W 
degree^  by  the  mere  effecis  of  moroilit^  and  Tirtix,  naed 
harBelf  ta  riches  and  honours.  But  tliey  would  iMOt,k 
added}  discover  much  wit  or  hujnonr  in  it,  becnoBet  m^rcamg 
with  the  most  i*«*»irt»*W»  ^r  K^  brotb^  writens,  tiiiT  iiy 


signs  of  jojl      SI 
an  assembly        le 
rupted  him 
mental  s^le. 
comedy  ficver  re     Fcrc 
himself  at  ODoe  to 
had  supported  it|  a 
humorous  prolntrne  de^^tij 


leticatli  the  di^^tj  of  i 
^  (niais  of  Imngbtcr  isls^ 
|s  the  setiMLal  (or  the  icnti* 
proceeded^  and  n  iifiimiiiJ 
I  of  that  night.  Gamditrt 
I  loudly  as  though  he  nenr 
!nd  acDt  Goldsmith  s  fnr 
ritsTmhappj  fnte  r*  tTihule 


to  the  better  prospects  of  his  t/nsentimental  comedv. 

Not  yet  in  the  theatre  itself,  however,  were  these  felt  or 
understood.  Mortification  still  attended  Goldsmith  thoe. 
The  actors  had  taken  their  tone  from  the  manager.  Gen- 
tleman Smith  threw  up  Young  Marlow;  Woodward  refused 
Tony  Lumpkin ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  misgivings, 
Colman  could  not  contest  with  theirs.  So  alarming  wis 
the  defection,  to  some  of  Goldsmith's  friends,  that  they 
urged  the  postponement  of  the  comedy.  "No,*  he  said, 
giving  to  his  necessity  the  braver  look  of  independence, 
'  I M  rather  my  play  were  damned  by  bad  players,  than 
'  merely  saved  by  good  acting/  Tony  was  cast  to  Quick, 
the  actor  who  had  played  the  trifling  part  of  the  Postboy 
in  his  first  comedy ;  and  Shuter  (still  true  to  the  cause  of 
humour  and  character,  which  he  admirably  supported  in 
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Mr,  Hardcastle)  suggested  Lewes  for  Young  Marlow.  He 
was  afterwards  better  known  as  Lee  Lewes;  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  exquisite  light  comedian  whom  Cumberland 
had  just  discovered  at  DubUn,  and  was  writing  about  (in  a 
capital  critical  style)  to  Garrick,  but  who  subsequently 
made  his  appearance  at  Covent  (xarden.     Lewes  was  the 
harlequin  of  the  theatre ;  but  on  Shuter  protesting  in  his 
vehement  odd  way  that  ^  the  boy  could  patter/  and  ^  use 
'  the  gob-box  as  quick  and  smart  as  any  of  them/  (joldsmith 
consented  to  the  trial;   and  before  the  second  rehearsal 
was  over,  felt  sure  he  would  succeed.    Famous  was  the 
company  at  these  rehearsals.    Shuter  quite  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  quaint  talkativeness,  when  so  many  ladies 
appeared.    Johnson  attended  them;  Reynolds,  his  sister, 
and  the  whole  Horneck  party;   Cradock,  Murphy,  and 
Colman.   But  not  a  jot  of  the  latter's  evil  prediction,  could 
all  the  hopeful  mirth  of  the  rest  abate.    He  had  set  his  face 
against  success.     He  would  not  suffer  a  new  scene  to  be 
painted  for  the  play,  refused  to  furnish  even  a  new  dress, 
and  was  carefcd  to  spread  his  forebodings  as  widely  as  he 
could.     He  was  certainly  not  a  false  or  ill-natured  man ; 
but  appears  unaccountably  to  have  despaired  of  the  comedy 
from  the  first,  and  to  have  thought  it  a  kind  of  mercy  to 
help  it  out  of,  rather  than  into,  the  world.  With  a  manager 
so  disposed,  at  almost  every  step  taken  within  the  theatre 
there  was  of  course  a  stumble.   Murphy  volunteered  an  epi- 
logue, but  the  lady  who  was  not  to  speak  it  made  objec- 
tion to  the  lady  who  was;  the  author  wrote  an  epilogue 
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to  bring  in  both,  and  the  kdy  first  ab}ceted-lo,  objeckd 
in  her  turn ;  a  third  epilogue  was  tbeo  written  br  poer 
Goldsmithj  to  which  Colman  himself  thought  prop^  lo 
object  as  too  had  to  be  spoken  ;  Cradock  meanwhile 
a  fourth  frr^  ♦^^  *«-«**-»   «;^^^il  f^j.  ^  similar 


(thongl 
*  too  lat 
wbidij 
tshthii 
be  incn 
in  which  C 


I  comedy  as  haTing '  amted 
Uj  tried  his  hand  «t  aifil, 
token,  he  thoug^bt  'ai 
Be  petty  annoyances 
Sock  has  preserved  a  Idter 
thcmi  and  the  epikignei 
tei  poems.  The  letter  ws 
performaneej  but  will  mm 


Biimve  in  pn 

wntten  immetlhtcTv  ..^vm 
properly  be  quoted  here. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  The  play  has  met  with  a  success  much  beyoDd 
your  expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely  foryoor  epilogue, 
which  however  could  not  be  used,  but  \^ith  your  permission  shall  be 
printed.  The  story  in  short  is  this.  Murphy  sent  me  rather  the 
outline  of  an  epilogue  than  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung  by 
Miss  Catley,  and  which  she  approved  ;  Mrs.  Bulkley  hearing  this, 
insisted  on  throT^ang  up  her  part "  {Miss  Hardcastle)  "  unless  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  theatre  she  were  permitted  to  speak  the  epi- 
logue. In  this  embarrasisment  I  thought  of  making  a  ciuarrellifig 
epilogue  between  Catley  and  her,  debating  who  slifiol^l  ^^^.^\  {he 
epilogue  ;  but  then  Mrs.  Catley  refused  after  I  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  drawing  it  out.  I  was  then  at  a  loss  indeed  ;  an  epilogue  was  to 
be  made,  and  for  none  but  Mrs.  Bulkley.  1  made  one,  and  Colman 
thought  it  too  bad  to  be  spoken  ;  I  was  obliged  therefore  to  try  a 
fourth  time,  and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing  as  you  '11  shortly 
see.     Such  is  the  history  of  my  Stage  adventures,  and  which  I  have 
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^impressions^  would  think  it  too  broad  and  farcical  for 
'  comedy/  (Joldsmith  looked  very  serious  at  this ;  paused 
for  some  time ;  and  at  last^  taking  the  other  by  the  hand^ 
'  piteously^  exclaimed^  *I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
'  jfriend,  for  the  candour  of  your  opinion:  but  it  is  all  I  can 
'  do ;  for  alas  I  find  that  my  genius,  if  ever  I  had  any,  has 
'  of  late  totally  deserted  me/  Alas,  poor  Goldy  !  It  was 
the  feeling  that  prompted  this,  and  no  other,  which  also 
prompted  his  innocent,  vain  absurdities.  *  How  well  this 
^post-boy  drives,'  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  joy  for  the  rapid  motion.  *  Now  if  Goldy  were 
'  here,  he'd  say  he  could  drive  better.'  Simply  because  he 
could  not  drive  at  all.  Sadly  distrusting  what  he  could  do, 
he  thought  to  set  the  balance  straight  by  bragging  of  what 
he  could  not. 

But  never  so  little  called  for  as  in  the  case  of  his  comedy,        | 
was  the  tone  of  doleful  distrust.     He  had  again  taken  his        j 
stand  on  the  sincere  broad  ground  of  character  and  humour,  U  j 
where  time  has  fixed  him  so  firmly.   The  final  critical  verdict        i 
has  passed,  which  saves  any  further  criticism  on  this  last 
legacy  of  laughter  he  was  now  to  leave  us.     Many  are  the 
sterling  comedies  that  hold  possession  of  the  stage,  cleverly        , 
exacting  much  calm  enjoyment,  while  they  chasten  all  ten-        ! 
dency  to  intemperate  mirth :  but  the  family  of  the  Hard- 
castles,  Young  Marlow,  and  Tony  Lumpkin^  are  not  akin 
to  those.     Let  the  manager  be  chary  of  introducing  them, 
who  desires  to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  his  audience  within        \ 
merely  reasonable  bounds.   When  Mr.  Hardcastle,  anxious        | 


^m 


to  muster  ooiirs^  to  begin  tbe  printiiig  of  his  play  j^ 
in  a  kind  of  desperation  fcc  now  vretit  lo  Newberjt 
in  redemption  of  the  debt  between  ihem  whicb  bad  ] 
cost  him  iome  anxiety,  offered  him    the  cbanci^ 


eopyfigbt     '  I^^  ^" 
'there  are  great 
it  best  to  accept 
largdj  profited. 

The  e\*entf  cil  day  t 
aod  Goldsmith's  frienc 
arranged  and  to  be  n 
Steereoa  was  one ;  ai 


tdl  yoa  the  truth '  be  add 
tta  ancoeaa.^  Newbery  thoi^ 
r,  by  whieh  he  aftcrvrardai 

1  (Monday  tbe  lathofMJI 
re  gnmmotied  to  a  tarera  dm^ 
ded  o?er  by  Johoaoo.  Qm 
calling  on  hm  way  to  Ihc  tap 
to  take  up  tlie  old  zci^oiis  philosopberj  fatmd  him  im 
dressed,  '  but  in  coloured  clothes/  There  was  a  co^ 
mourning  at  the  time,  for  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and  bei 
reminded  of  this,  Johnson  hastened  with  reiterated  thai 
to  change  his  dress,  profuse  in  his  gratitude  for  bei 
saved  from  an  appearance  so  improper  in  the  '  front  n 
of  a  front  box,'  and  protesting  that  he  would  not  *i 
ten  pounds'  hare  seemed  'so  retrograde  to  any  genei 
obsemince/  At  this  dinner,  beside  Johnson  and  Steevei 
Burke  and  his  brother  were  present,  with  Sir  Joshua  Re 
nolds,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  and  (he  would  himself  have  i 
believe)  Cumberland  and  a  party  of  Scotch  friends.  Bi 
for  the  presence  of  Cumberland  and  his  friends,  his  o\^ 
Memoirs  (little  better  than  an  amusing  collection 
apocrj'phal  things)  is  the  only  authority :  and  not  only  h; 
he  described  a  jumble  of  a  party  that  could  never  ha^ 
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assembled  (putting  in  poor  Fitzherbert  as  a  guest^  though 
he  had  already  destroyed  himself)^  but,  in  giving  every 
body  a  ludicrous  air  of  patronising  superiority  to  Gold- 
smith, and  declaring  their  only  desire  to  have  been  to 
obtain  a  triumph  '  not  only  over  Colman's  judgment  but 
^  their  own/  he  has  so  unblushingly  misstated  the  known 
opinions  of  Johnson  and  the  rest  in  connection  with  the 
play,  that  his  whole  scene  proclaims  itself  romance.  It 
is  a  Sir  Fretful  good-humouredly  describing  the  success 
of  a  brother  dramatist.  He  says  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  little  hope  of  success,  but  were  perfectly  determined  to 
struggle  hard  for  their  author;  that  they  assembled  their 
strength  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern  (it  is  much  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  St.  James's  Coffee  House),  where  Johnson 
took  the  chair  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  ^  and  was  the  life 
^and  soul  of  the  corps';  that  though  his  jokes,  and  his 
raillery  of  (xoldsmith,  were  the  better  comedy  of  the  two, 
and  much  the  most  attractive,  they  started  in  good  time 
for  their  duty  at  the  theatre,  taking  with  them  a  band  of 
determined  North  British  claqueurs ;  that  they  distributed 
themselves  at  separate  and  allotted  posts,  with  preconcerted 
signals  for  applause,  elaborately  communicating  each  with 
the  other;  that  his  own  station  was  as  flapper  to  a  simple 
Scotch  worthy  with  a  most  contagious  roar  of  a  laugh,  but 
with  no  notion  how  to  use  it,  who,  from  laughing  upon 
signal  where  he  found  no  joke,  proceeded  to  find  a  joke 
and  a  roar  on  his  own  account  in  almost  everything  said ; 
and  that  though  these  mal-a-propos   bursts  of  friendly 
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During  the  dinner^  as  Sir  Joshua  afterwards  told  North- 
cote,  not  only  did  he  hardly  speak  a  word,  but  ^  was  so 
*  choked  that  he  could  not  swallow  a  mouthful ; '  and 
when  the  party  left  for  the  theatre,  he  went  an  opposite  way. 
A  friend  found  him  sauntering  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park  (struggling  to  be 
brave,  it  may  be,  with  the  reflection  of  what  an  illustrious 
line  of  Ben  Jonsons,  Websters,  Fletchers,  Dekkers,  Dry- 
dens,  Congreves,  and  Fieldings,  are  comprised  in  the  com- 
pany of  *  stage-damned') ;  and  it  was  only  on  that  friend's 
earnest  representation  of  how  useful  his  presence  might  be^ 
should  sudden  alteration  be  found  necessary  in  any  scene,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  the  theatre.  He  entered  the  stage 
door  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  and  heard  a  solitary 
hiss  at  the  improbabiUty  of  Mrs,  HardcastlCj  in  her  own 
garden,  supposing  herself  forty  miles  o£f  on  Crackscull  com- 
mon (a  trick,  nevertheless,  which  Sheridan  actually  played 
ofi*  on  Madame  de  Genlis).  *  What's  that?'  he  cried 
out,  alarmed  not  a  little  at  the  sound.  '  Psha  !  Doctor,' 
said  Colman,  who  was  standing  at  the  side-scene,  doubt- 
less well  pleased  to  have  even  so  much  sanction  for  all  his 
original  forebodings,  '  don't  be  afraid  of  a  squib,  when  we 
'  have  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gun- 
'  powder ."^  Cooke,  who  gives  the  best  version  of  this 
anecdote,  corrects  assertions  elsewhere  made  that  it  had 
happened  at  the  last  rehearsal;  tells  us  Goldsmith  himself 
had  related  it  to  him ;  and  adds  that  ^  he  never  forgave 
^  it  to  Colman  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.'     To  all  the 
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actors  his  gTEtitude  was  profuse*  So  thankfiil  had  i 
Lumpkin,  m  makiog  QulcFs  fortunej  made  him^  tki 
altered  a  tranglatioo  of  Sedley^s  from  Bmcy's  eoiiicd 
Le  Grondeur^  adapted  it  as  a  faree^  and  suffered  it  6 
played  with  his  ^'^-^'^  ^-«  the  benefit  of  Qaickj  befon 
season  closed ;  and  eased  was  he  with  the 

of  Lee  Lewes,  tha  the  ocicasioii  of  his 

night  preceding   Qi        w),  he  wrote  hmk  mn 
epilogue,  in  his  %t  vein. 

The  hiss  seems  to  ^e  heen  really  a  solitary 
no  difference  is  to  b  id  in  any  reHablc  aeeonnt^  ti 
public  or  pri^^tCi  as  tc  be  eomedys  absolute  sueepjf 
the  extraortiinary  '  acclamations  ^  that  rang  throogh 
theatre  '  when  it  was  given  out  for  the  author's  bene 
Indeed  the  hiss  was  so  notedly  exceptional,  that  one  pa 
gives  it  to  Cumberland,  another  to  Kelly,  and  a  thirds 
a  parody  on  Ossian,  to  Macpherson  (who  had  strong  reai 
for  hostility  to  all  the  Johnson  '  clique').  '  Dumb  the  sul 
^  sat  .  .  till  at  last  burst  faintly  a  timorous  hiss  .  .  ti 
'  him  out,  toss  him  over,  was  the  voice  of  the  crowd  .  .  1 
'  manager  grumbled  within  .  .  the  people  sat  laughi 
'  amain.'  It  became  the  manager's  turn  to  be  a/raid 
squibs ;  for  never  with  more  galUng  effect  had  they  play 
round  any  poor  mortal's  head,  than  now,  for  some  wee 
to  come,  they  rattled  round  that  of  Colman.  Even  Wilk 
left  his  graver  brawls  to  try  his  hand  at  them.  The  sen 
nientalist  leaders  were  hit  heavily  on  all  sides  \  but  the  ev 
boding  manager,  to  use  his  own  expression,  was  put  up 
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the  rack.  He  ran  away  to  Bath  to  escape  the  torture, 
but  it  followed  him  even  there,  and  to  Goldsmith  himself 
he  at  last  interceded  for  mercy.  *  Colman  is  so  distressed 
'  with  abuse/  writes  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  *  that  he  has 
^  solicited  Goldsmith  to  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the  news- 
^  papers.'  Johnson's  subsequent  judgment  of  the  comedy 
need  hardly  be  quoted.  ^  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many 
^  years  that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience ;  that 
'  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy,  making  an 
^  audience  merry.'  Goldsmith  was  quite  contented  with 
that  test.  ^  Did  it  make  you  laugh  7 '  he  asked  Northcote, 
who  had  applauded  lustily  in  the  gallery  in  company  with 
Ralph,  Sir  Joshua's  confidential  man ;  but  was  too  modest 
to  offer  an  opinion  of  his  own,  when  asked  next  day. 
^  Exceedingly,'  was  the  answer.  *  Then  that  is  all  I  re- 
^  quire ;  ^  and  the  author  gave  him  some  box  tickets  for  his 
first  benefit  night. 

This  night,  and  its  two  successors,  are  supposed  to  have 
realised  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  the 
comedy  ran  to  the  end  of  the  season,  with  only  such  inter- 
ruptions as  holidays  and  benefit  nights  interposed.  The 
tenth  night  was  by  royal  command,  and  the  twelfth  was 
the  season's  closing  night,  on  the  81st  of  May.  But 
Foote  acted  it  in  the  summer  at  the  Haymarket,  and  it 
was  resumed  in  winter  with  the  re-opening  of  Covent  Garden. 
Again  it  had  the  compliment  of  a  royal  command;  ran 
many  merry  nights  that  second  season;  has  made  thou- 
sands of  honest  people  merry,  every  season  since;  and  still 
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contiooi  to  mdd  its  yearly  warn  to  the  b&rmlen  fltod  of 
public  pleasure*  Goldsmith  iiad  ptinted  it  with  tU  A* 
patch,  and  dedicated  it  to  JolitiM>D.  '  Iti  ixtftcribEDg  Oat 
'  sUgbt  performance  to  yoa/  be  said,  '  I  do  ool  taeair  M 
*  much  to  ooiB"*'^ '^  — idf.     It  maj  do  me  saoMt 


'  honour  to  inforoi 
*  years  in  intimacy 
'of  mankind  also  to 
'  may  Tie  found  in  a  ch 
'  unaffected  piety/ 

One  dark  shadow  f 
eess,  and  came  as  usi 
the  appearance  of  the  cow 


:liat  I  have  lived  n^ 
;  may  aer^'e  the  iiitutiiM 
m,  that  the  grcatcrt  vil 
Ihoiit  imp^fitig  the  awrt^ 

I  IB  the  midst  of  his  lae- 

snrick.     Nine  daya  iftflf 

,  I  personal  attack  h?  tint 

professional  libeller  appeared  in  an  evening  paper  called 
the  London  Packet,  It  was  not  more  gross  than  former 
favours  from  the  same  hand  had  been.  AE  his  writings  weit 
denounced  in  it.  The  TVavelfer  was  '  flimsy/  the  Ueserted 
Viiitige  'without  fanc\"  or  fire/  the  Gtmd-naiHr'ii  3f&m 
*  water-gmelj*  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  '  a  speaMns 
'  pantomime/  Ifarmlesa  abuse  enough,  and  such  as  plavs 
the  shadow  to  all  success,  Siiift""s  sign  of  a  genius  is  that 
the  dunces  are  in  confederacy  against  him  ;  and  there  i^ 
^waya  a  large  and  active  class  of  them  in  literature.  To  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  the  Drj-den  will  have  his  Sbadwell,  and 
the  Pope  his  Dennis  j  and  the. Vf/numfatale  Minert^^  be  a 
signal  for  the  huk  date,  the  old  cry  of  attack.  '  Give  ii 
him  '  is  the  sentence,  if  he  shows  signs  of  life  in  genius  or 
learning;  and  the  execution  seldom  fails*    But  a  nian  who 
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enters  literature^  enters  it  on  this  conditign.  He  has  to 
reflect  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  stamped  for  as  much 
as  he  is  worth ;  and  meanwhile  has  to  think  that  probably 
his  height^  dimensions^  and  prowess  might  not  be  so  well 
discerned^  if  less  men  than  himself  did  not  thus  surround 
and  waylay  him  at  his  starting.  Without  extenuation  of 
the  unjust  assailant^  so  much  is  fairly  to  be  said;  without 
in  the  least  agitating  the  question  whether  a  petty  larceny 
or  a  petty  libel  be  the  more  immoral^  or  whether  it  be  the 
more  criminal  to  filch  a  purse  or  a  good  name.  Shake- 
speare has  decided  that.  But  the  present  libel  in  the  London 
Packet  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  indicated;  and  to 
which  allusion  has  only  been  made  that  the  incident  now 
to  be  related  may  be  judged  correctly.  Goldsmith  had 
patiently  suffered  worse  public  abuse;  and  would  doubtless 
here  have  suffered  as  patiently^  if  baser  matter  had  not 
been  introduced.  But  the  libeller  had  invaded  private  life^ 
and  dragged  in  the  Jessamy  Bride.  *  Would  man  believe 
^  it/  he  asked^  ^  and  will  woman  bear  it^  to  be  told  that  for 
'  hours^  the  great  Goldsmith  will  stand  surveying  his  gro- 
*  tesque  ourang-outang  figure  in  a  pier-glass.  Was  but  the 

'  lovely  H k  as  much  enamoured^  you  would  not  sigh, 

'  my  gentle  swain,  in  vain.'  Having  read  this,  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  resent  it.  Captain  Homeck,  the  lady's 
brother,  accompanied  him  to  the  office  of  the  London 
Packet,  but  in  ignorance  of  his  precise  intention. 

Thomas  Evans  was  the  publisher  (from  a  note  found 
among  his  papers,  (joldsmith  at  first  seems  to  have  thought 


J 


him  the  edilof} ;  a&d  miiit  not  be  confoioided  with 
worthy  bookseller  of  the  eatoc  imniej  who  first  c&Vn 
Goldsmith's  wridngi.  He  was  more  eec^Dtrie  thmii  amir 
He  let  hii  son  die  in  the  stieets  because  be  bad  jwM 
hk  mother  in  a  qiiai — ^  -  and  would  hare  diemhenlcd 
heirs  if  they  had  not  led  him  without  coffin  or  shr 
and  hmited  his  funefml  sxpen^es  to  for^  Ailbugm, 
aBsittant  at  this  time  was  a  yovmg  man  named 
whose  name  afterwards  rivalled  Newl>ery^s  in  the  aSa 
of  ehildreoj  having  sueo^aded  to  Francis  Newbexy^t  bM 
{carried  on  as  the  firm  of  Caman  and  XewbeiT)  b 
PauFs  Churchyard*  It  was  of  him  Goldsmith  mod  ] 
neck  inquired  whether  Evans  was  at  hooie ;  and  he 
described  what  followed.  He  called  Evans  from  ao  sd 
log  room,  aod  heard  him  thus  addrcsised  :  *  I  bave  call< 
'  consequence  of  a  scurrilous  attack  in  your  paper  upoi 
'  (my  name  is  Goldsmith)  and  an  unwarrantable  b'l 
'  taken  with  the  name  of  a  young  lady.  As  for  mvsi 
'  care  lit tle/but  her  name  must  not  be  sported  with  <*  E^ 
upon  this>  declaring  ignorance  of  the  matter,  sajinj 
would  speak  to  the  editor,  and  stooping  as  though  to 
for  the  Hbelj  Goldsmith  struck  him  smartly  with  his  i 
across  the  back.  But  Evans,  being  a  strong  sturdy  r 
returned  the  blow ;  and  in  the  sudden  scuffle  a  lamp 
pended  over-head  was  broken^  the  combatants  covered  i 
the  oil,  and  the  undignilied  affray  brought  to  a  some? 
ludicrous  pause*  Then  there  stepped  from  the  adjoit 
editorial  room,  which  Evans  had  lately  quitted,  no   le 
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person  than  Kenrick  himself,  who  had  certainly  written 
the  libel;  and  who  is  described  to  have  ^separated  the 
^  parties  and  sent  Goldsmith  home  in  a  coach,'  Captain 
Homeck  standing  transfixed  with  amazement.  Evans  sub- 
sequently indicted  Goldsmith  for  the  assault,  but  consented 
to  a  compromise  on  his  paying  fifty  pounds  to  a  Welch 
charity. 

But  this  money  payment  was  the  least  of  the  fines 
exacted.  All  the  papers  abused  the  poor  sensitive  poet, 
even  such  as  were  ordinarily  favourable  to  him ;  and  all  of 
them  steadily  ignored  the  real  point  in  issue.  At  last  he 
stated  it  himself;  in  an  Address  to  the  Public  which  was 
published  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  81st  of  March, 
and  which  is  well  worth  subjoining.  The  abuse  at  which 
it  was  aimed  had  at  this  time  grown  to  an  intolerable  height. 
The  Mr.  Snakes  whom  Sheridan  satirized  a  few  years  later, 
were  spawning  in  abundance.  ^  I  am  not  employed  in 
^  the  political  line  but  in  private  disputes  '  said  one  of 
them  this  year  to  Tommy  Townshend,  explaining  why  he 
had  preferred  entering  the  service  of  the  newspapers  rather 
than  that  of  the  ministers.  Attacks  upon  private  character 
were  the  most  liberal  existing  source  of  newspaper  income. 

'  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing  to  correct 
in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  myself,  I  beg  leave 
to  declare,  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  wrote  or  dictated  a  single 
paragraph,  letter,  or  essay  in  a  newspaper,  except  a  few  moral  essays, 
under  the  character  of  a  Chinese,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Ledger y 
and  a  letter  to  which  I  signed  my  name,  in  the  St.  Jame^s  Chranicie. 
If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore, has  been  abused,  1  have  had  no 
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husd  in  it.    I  have  always  conidderad  the  pi«8s  as  tlid  pnitectfl 

our  fF^edom,  as  a  wa^tchful  gtmrdian^  capable  of  uniting  tli*  w 
agminitt  the  encrooclimetits  of  power.  What  co«}cei]»  tfct  p«t 
EiKMit  properly  aidmiU  af  a  public  dUeasaioiu  Bui  of  late  tJbe  pi 
hnK  turned  fmia  defending  public  i&ter^,  to  metkht^  mnomih  m 
private  life;  from  combating  the  stixiftg,  to  oTerwheixoing  the  fse 
No  condition  is  now  too  obacnre  for  its  abuse,  and  the  protector 
become  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  In  this  manner  the  teedon 
the  preiis  ia  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of  ila  own  disaolntion :  ^lep 
must  oppose  it  from  principle^  and  the  weak  from  f^ar;  till  all 
every  rank  of  mankind  shall  he  fonnd  to  give  np  its  beaegts,  coni 
with  secnrity-  from  insults^  How  to  put  a  »top  to  this  licentioosm 
by  which  all  aie  indiaeriminalely  abnaed,  and  by  which  vic«  cob 
quently  eacapes  in  the  general  censure,  I  am  nnahle  lo  tell ;  d 
could  ^ish  iS}  that  as  the  law  gives  us  no  pFoteeii<»M  against  1 
injury^  so  it  ishould  give  calumniators  no  sbeMer  after  havtug  pnjToi 
correction.  The  insulta  which  we  receive  before  the  ptiblic,  by  bei 
more  open  are  the  more  distressing  ;  &y  treats  ftp  them  with  Ji7< 
eontcfityi\  W€  do  tioi  pm  «  mi0cieni  dffirctire  t€f  the  o^nni^m  0/  i 
world.  By  rteurrinp  fo  lepal  redress  tee  too  often  f  jy^ckw  the  KYoJtm 
of  the  law^  which  <mfy  serves  to  increase  tmr  mortificfiii&n  fy  fmli 
to  rcNcce  us.  In  short,  every  man  should  singly  consider  htm* 
as  a  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  as  far  as  his  inUuen 
can  extend,  should  endeavour  to  prevent  its  licentiousness  becomi 
at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom-     Oliveh  GoLDSMirn/ 

Johason  called  this  a  foolkL  thii3g  well  doue.  Bo^wi 
had  come  up  for  his  LoDdon  holiday  two  days  after 
appeared,  and  thought  it  so  well  done^  that  (knowii] 
Johnsoo  to  have  dictated  arguments  in  Scotch  appca 
and  other  like  matters  for  hiuisetf)  he  assumed  Johnso 
to  have  done  it.     *  Sir/  said  JuknsoD,  *  Boetor  Gold^mit 
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^  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  have  wrote  such  a  thing 
^  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed 
'  him  with  a  spoon,  or  do  anything  else  that  denoted  his 
^  imbecility.     I  as  much  believe  that  he  wrote  it  as  if  I 
^  had  seen  him  do  it.     Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one 
^  friend,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it. 
'  He  has  indeed  done  it  very  well,  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing 
'  well  done.     I  suppose  he  has  been  so  much  elated  by 
^  the  success  of  his  new  comedy  that  he  has  thought 
'  everything  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  importance  to 
'  the  public'    A  few  days  later,  Boswell  went  to  his  Fleet 
Street  place  of  worship  with  news  that  he  had  been  to  see 
Groldsmith,  and  regret  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  loose  way 
of  talking.    He  reported  him  to  have  said,  '  As  I  take  my 
'  shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the  tailor, 
'  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest.'     A  silly  thing  to 
say,  if  gravely  said  :  but  not  so,  if  used  to  dismiss  Bozzy's 
pestering  habit  of  intruding  solemn  subjects,  and  flourishing 
weapons  of  argument  over  them  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  handle.     But  Johnson  happened  to  be  in  no  humour 
to     discriminate,  and  simply  answered:  ^Sir,  he  knows 
'  nothing;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing.' 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  three  dined  alone  with 
Greneral  Oglethorpe  and  his  family,  and  Goldsmith  showed 
them  that  at  least  he  could  sing.  After  taking  prominent 
part  in  the  after-dinner  talk  (expatiating  on  one  of  his 
favourite  themes  of  the  effect  of  luxury  in  degenerating 
races,    and    maintaining    afterwards  a  discussion    with 
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hardly  have  spoken  so  respectfully  of  a  mere  compilation 
from  Rapin),  should  continue  his  history  to  the  present 
day.  '  To  be  sure  he  should/  said  Goldsmith.  '  No,  sir/ 
said  Johnson^  'he  would  give  great  offence.  He  would 
'  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  they  do 

*  not  wish  to  be  told.'  To  this  Goldsmith  replied  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more  cau- 
tious ;  but  a  foreigner  who  came  among  us  without  pre* 
judice^  might  be  considered  as  holding  the  place  of  a 
judge^  and  might  speak  his  mind  freely.  Johnson  retorted 
that  the  foreigner  was  just  as  much  in  danger  of  catching 
'  the  error  and  mistaken  enthusiasm '  of  the  people  he  hap- 
pened to  be  among.  '  Sir/  persisted  Goldsmith,  '  he  wants 
'  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth :  one  an  honest, 
'  the  other  a  laudable  motive.'  *  Sir,'  returned  Johnson, 
'  they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to 
'  wish  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he 

*  may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knocked  on  the 
'  head.  I  would  advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he  writes 
'  his  history  of  the  present  age.'  Goldsmith^s  observation 
on  this  was  not  very  logical,  it  must  be  confessed.    '  There 

*  are  people  who  tell  a  himdred  political  lies  every  day,' 
he  said,  '  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then,  one  may 
'  tell  truth  with  safety.'  '  Why,  sir,'  Johnson  answered, 
'  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred  lies  told  of  him,  than 
'  one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  to  be  told.'  '  Well,' 
protested  Goldsmith,  '  for  my  part,  I  'd  tell  the  truth,  and 
'  shame  the  devil.'     'Yes,  sir/  said  the  other;  'but  the 
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'  devil  win  be  angry.     I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  as  i 

*  as  you  do,  bat  I  siiould  choose  to  be  cmt  of  the  read 
'  his  claws/     '  His  claws  ^o  do  you  no  harm,  when 

'  have  the  shield  of  truth/  was  Goldsmitii's  faiippy  «t 
which  J  on  the  whole,  left  the  victory  with  iiim.  The  n 
ipiritj  but  not  ao  good  an  mi^mentj  was  in  his  Bob^eqii 
comment  on  Johnson's  depreciation  of  the  leamiti^ 
Harris  of  Salisbury  (the  first  Lord  Malmeebury^s  fathi 
'  He  may  not  be  an  eminent  Gref ian/  he  interposed,  *  1 
'  he  is  what  is  much  better :  he  is  a  worthy  humaoe  mi 
'  Nay,  sir/  said  Johnson^  '  that  mill  as  much  prcnre  tl»l 
^  can  play  upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as  that  h^ 

*  an  eminent  Grecian.'  Groldsmith  felt  this ;  and  ttur 
oflFwith  a  remark  that  'the  greatest  musical  performi 
'  have  small  emoluments.  Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  i 
'  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year/  '  That,^  replied  Joh 
son,  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  Adam  Smith,  '  is  inde 
'  but  little  for  a  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that  which 
'  many  endeavour  to  do.^  Then  there  was  some  ta 
about  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  and  little  weaknesses 
Goldsmith's  peeped  out. 

Somebody  wondered  if  the  king  would  come  to  see  t] 
new  play.  '  I  wish  he  would,'  said  Goldsmith  quickl 
'  Not,'  he  added,  with  a  show  of  indifference  meant  to  eov 
the  too  great  earnestness,  '  that  it  would  do  me  the  lea 
'  good.'  '  Well  then,  sir,'  said  Johnson  laughing,  '  let  i 
'  say  it  would  do  him  good.  No,  sir,  this  affectation  wi 
'  not  pass  :  it  is  mighty  idle.    In  such  a  state  as  ours,  wl 
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^  would  not  wish  to  please  the  chief  magistrate  ?'  '  I  do 
'  wish  to  please  him/  returned  Goldsmith  frankly^  and  eager 
to  repair  his  error.     ^  I  remember  a  line  in  Dryden,  And 

*  every  poet  is   the   monarcVs  friend:  it  ought  to  be 

*  reversed/  '  Nay,  there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this 
^  subject/  said  Johnson ;  and,  not  caring  for  the  moment 
to  recollect  that  their  host  had  been  a  rebel,  he  quoted  a 
couplet  to  the  efiect  that '  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.' 

*  Nay/  said  Paoli,  '  successful  rebels  might.'  *  Happy 
^  rebeiUons/  explained  Martinelli.     '  We  have  no  such 

*  phrase/  said  Goldsmith.  ^  But  have  you  not  the  thmg  ?' 
asked  Paoli.  '  Yes/  the  other  answered;  '  all  our  happy 
'  revolutions.    They  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will 

*  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy  revolution.^ 
Boswell  adds  that  he  never  before  discovered  ^  so  much  of 
'  the  old  prejudice '  in  his  friend  Groldsmith :  but  the  remark 
was  more  probably  thrown  out,  at  once  to  please  old  Johnson 
and  at  the  same  time  vindicate  his  own  independence  in  the 
matter  of  royalty.  The  turn  taken  by  the  conversation 
would  indicate  this. 

^  II  a  fait,'  said  Paoli  of  Goldsmith,  '  un  compliment 
^  tres-gracieux  a  une  certaine  grande  dame.'  The  allusion 
was  to  a  strong  indication  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  of 
its  author^s  dislike  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  and  sym- 
pathy with  its  victim  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  forbidden  the  Court  on  his  marriage 
with  a  handsome  widow,  Mrs.  Horton  (Colonel  Luttrel's 
sister),  a  year  before:  but  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 


*  devil  will  be  angry.     I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  as  mudi 

*  as  you  do^  but  I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 

*  his  claws/  '  His  claws  can  do  you  no  harm^  when  yon 
'  have  the  shield  of  truth/  wm  Goldsmith's  happy  retort, 
which,  on  the  whole,  left  the  rictory  with  him.  The  same 
spirit,  but  not  so  good  an  argument,  was  in  his  suhsequeot 
comjnent  on  Johnson's  depreciation  of  the  learning  of 
Harris  of  Salisbury  (the  first  Lord  Malmesbury*8  father). 
'  He  may  not  be  an  eminent  Grecian/  he  interposed,  '  bal 
'  he  is  what  is  much  better :  he  is  a  worthy  humane  man/ 

*  Nay,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  that  will  as  much  prove  that  he 

*  can  play  upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini^  as  that  he  L<t 
'an  eminent  Grecian.'  Goldsmith  felt  this;  and  turned 
off  with  a  remark  that  'the  greatest  muaical  performers 
'  have  small  emoluments.  Giardini,  I  am  told^  dofs  not 
'  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year/  '  That,'  replied  John- 
son, with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  Adam  Smithy  '  is  indeed 

*  but  little  for  a  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that  which  w 
'  many  endeavour  to  do/  Then  there  was  some  talk 
about  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  and  little  weaknesses  of 
Goldsmith's  peeped  out. 

Somebody  wondered  if  the  king  would  come  to  see  the 
new  play.  *  I  wish  he  would,*  said  Goldsmith  quickly. 
'  Not,'  he  added,  with  a  show  of  indifference  meant  to  cover 
the  too  great  earnestness,  '  that  it  would  do  me  the  least 
'  good.'     '  Well  then,  sir,'  said  Johnson  laughing,  *  let  us 

*  say  it  would  do  him  good.  No,  sir,  this  affectation  will 
'  not  pass :  it  is  mighty  idle.    In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who 
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^  would  not  wish  to  please  the  chief  magistrate  ?^     ^  I  do 

*  wish  to  please  him/  returned  Goldsmith  frankly^  and  eager 
to  repair  his  error.  ^  I  remember  a  line  in  Dryden^  And 
'  every  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend:  it  ought  to  be 
^  reversed/  ^  Nay^  there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this 
^  subject/  said  Johnson ;  and^  not  caring  for  the  moment 
to  recollect  that  their  host  had  been  a  rebels  he  quoted  a 
couplet  to  the  efiect  that '  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.' 
^  Nay/  said  Paoli,  ^  successful  rebels  might.'  ^  Happy 
'  rebellions/  explained  Martinelli.  ^  We  have  no  such 
^  phrase/  said  Groldsmith.  ^  But  have  you  not  the  thing  ?' 
asked  Paoli.  ^  Yes/  the  other  answered;  ^  all  our  happy 
^  revolutions.    They  have  hurt  our  constitution^  and  will 

*  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy  revolution.* 
Boswell  adds  that  he  never  before  discovered  ^  so  much  of 
^  the  old  prejudice '  in  his  friend  Groldsmith :  but  the  remark 
was  more  probably  thrown  out,  at  once  to  please  old  Johnson 
and  at  the  same  time  vindicate  his  own  independence  in  the 
matter  of  royalty.  The  turn  taken  by  the  conversation 
would  indicate  this. 

^  II  a  fait/  said  PaoU  of  Goldsmith,  '  un  compliment 
'  tres-gracieux  k  une  certaine  grande  dame.'  The  allusion 
was  to  a  strong  indication  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  of 
its  author^s  dislike  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  and  sym- 
pathy with  its  victim  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  forbidden  the  Court  on  his  marriage 
with  a  handsome  widow,  IVIrs.  Horton  (Colonel  LuttrePs 
sister),  a  year  before:  but  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
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Garrick,  to  hmve  foisted  into  the  dialogoe  of  BeaamoM  mi 
Fletcher'a  play  of  the  Chancm^  whidi  be  bad  rermd  tfcn 
ycBTf  a  complimeot  to  the  qmeen  ;  when  Jcihmoii  fviib  ioo^ 
what  needlc&s  warmth  remarked^  'as  to  m^^um^tt,  mr^  ham  m 

*  it  mean  in  a  playe ^' — 

'  gelf  for  a  ghilliii| 
was  then  the  aahn  m 


p  a  feUow  wbo 

queen/    In 

ike  of  the  kindly 

*  I  do  not  pefceive  wh j  tMmn  of  a  player  sbodid  be 
'  despised ;  fur  the  gra  mate  en  d  of  all  the  emplar- 
'  meots  of  mankind  if  ^  lace  amusement.     Gaiti^ 

*  pmduces  more  amuieu]  i  any  body/  This  emiialk 
ened  Bo^well  to  hazard  lalogy  of  a  lawyer  inth 
player  ;  whereoii  Johnson  rtrug  lily  seized  hinij  tumd  the 
laugh  against  him,  and  covered  his  own  retreat .  '  \Miy,  what 
'  does  this  prove,  sir  ?  only  that  a  la\iyer  is  worse.  Boswell 
'  is  now  like  Jack  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who,  when  he  i> 
'  puzzled  by  an  argument '  (it  was  for  no  such  reason,  but 
it  served  Johnson's  laugh  to  say  so),  *  hangs  himself.     He 

*  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  down,'  and  here  he  laughed  voci- 
ferously, '  but  I  '11  let  him  hang.'  BoswelPs  comfort  in 
annoyances  of  this  sort  was  to  diffuse  the  annoyance  bv 
describing  the  whole  scene  next  day  to  some  one  whom  it 
equally  affected.  Garrick  would  in  this  case,  of  course,  be 
the  first  to  hear  all  that  had  passed.  But  Garrick's  revenges 
on  Johnson  were  harmless  enough.  At  his  angriest,  he 
would  only  pay  him  off  by  exhibiting  his  ungainly  fond- 
ness for  his  old  wife,  Tetty,  in  their  earlier  London  days ; 
or  he  might  show  him  using  the  most  uncouth  gesticula- 


;i 
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suicide  the  year  before,  Johnson  said  he  had  often  thought 
that  after  a  man  had  taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself^  it 
was  not  courage  in  him  to  do  anything  however  desperate^ 
because  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  '  I  don^t  see  that/  remarked 
Goldsmith,  reasonably  enough.  '  Nay,  but,  my  dear  sir,' 
said  Johnson,  rather  unreasonably,  '  why  should  you  not 
'  see  what  every  one  else  sees  V  '  Why,'  was  Goldsmith's 
reply,  '  it  is  for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved  to 
'  kill  himself:  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain 
'  him  V  Johnson's  retort  was  a  sophism  exactly  confirming 
Goldsmith's  view.  The  argument  arose,  he  said,  on  the 
resolution  taken,  not  on  the  inducement  to  take  it :  Deter- 
mine, and  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  You  may  go 
and  take  the  king  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  '  You  cannot  fear  the  rack,  who  are  resolved  to 
'  kill  yourself.'  Goldsmith's  obvious  answer  might  have 
been.  It  is  precisely  because  I  fear  the  rack  that  I  have 
resolved  to  kill  myself:  but  there  the  argument  ended. 
Garrick's  vanity  was  another  topic  started  at  this  dinner  ; 
and  Johnson  accounted  for  it,  and  justified  it,  by  the  many 
bellows  that  had  blown  the  fire  (and  such  bellows  I  inter- 
posed Boswell  characteristically,  mentioning  the  notes  of 
famous  people  he  had  persuaded  Garrick  to  show  him, '  Lord 
'  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  like  to  burst.  Lord  Chatham 
^  like  an  iEolus').  But  he  was  not  so  tolerant  of  his  old 
friend  eight  days  later,  when  the  same  party,  with  Rejmolds, 
Langton,  and  Thrale,  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  Gold- 
smith had  said  he  thought  it  ^  mean  and  gross  flattery '  in 
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Garrick,  to  have  foisted  into  the  dialogae  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^B  play  of  the  ChaticeB,  which  he  had  revived  tluii 
year,  a  compliment  to  the  queen ;  when  Jolmaon  with  some- 
what needless  warmth  remarked,  ^aa  to  meanneaaj  atfi  how  ia 

*  it  mean  in  a  player,  a  showman,  a  fellow  who  cxJiihits  him- 
'  self  for  a  shillings  to  tiatter  his  queen/  In  admirable  taste 
was  then  the  calm  and  ju^t  rehuke  of  the  kindly  Reynolds* 
'  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  player  should  be 
'  despised ;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  the  etuplm- 
'  ments  of  mankind  is  to  produce  amusement.  Gamck 
^  produces  more  amusement  than  any  body/  Thia  embald- 
cned  Boswell  to  hazard  the  analogy  of  a  lawyer  with  n 
player  y  whereon  Johnson  roughly  seized  him,  turned  llw: 
laugh  against  him,  and  covered  his  own  retreat ,  'Why,  whmJ 
'  does  this  prove,  sir  ?  only  that  a  lawyer  is  worse.    Bosweil 

*  is  now  hke  Jack  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who,  when  he  h 
'  puzzled  by  an  argument '  (it  was  for  no  such  reason,  bat 
it  served  Johnson's  laugh  to  say  so),  'hangs  himself.     He 
'  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  down,'  and  here  he  laughed  voci- 
ferously, *  but  I  Ul  let  him  hang/     Bosweira  eomfort  in 
annoyances  of  this  sort  was  to  diffuse  the  annoyance  by 
describing  the  whole  scene  next  day  to  some  one  whom  it 
equally  affected.     Garrick  would  in  this  case,  of  course,  Iw 
the  first  to  hear  aO  that  had  passed.  But  Garrick^s  revenge  v 
on  Johnson  wei-c  harmless  enough.     At  his  angriest,  be 
would  only  pay  him  off  by  exhibiting  his  ungainly  fond- 
ness for  his  old  wife,  Tetty,  in  their  earlier  London  days  j 
or  he  might  show  him  using  the  most  uneouiih  geaticub- 
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tions  to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  looking  round 

the  company  and  calling  out  with  a  broad  Lichfield  twang 

'who's  for  poonsh* ;  or  perhaps  he  would  imitate  his 

delivery  of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Ovid,  i 

Os  homini  sablime  dedit . .  codlmnque  tueri  | 

Jussit . .  et  erectos  ad  sidera  . .  toUere  vultOB, 

which  he  gave  with  pauses  and  half  whistlings  interjected,  | 
looking  downwards  all  the  time,  and  absolutely  touching  I 
the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  movement  of  his  j 
arms  while  he  pronounced  the  four  last  words,  till  all  the  i 
listeners,  exhausted  with  laughter,  implored  the  mimic 
to  desist.  I 

Another  subject  started  at  Oglethorpe's  table  was  the 
custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite,  which  Goldsmith  named        ! 
as  also  existing  in  China,  adding  that  a  dog  butcher  was 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher,  and  that  when  he        I 
walked  abroad  (he  quite  believed  this,  and  stated  it  in  his 
Animated  Nature)  all  the  dogs  fell  on  him.     Johnson  did 
not  contradict  it,  but  explained  it  by  the  '  smeU  of  carnage.' 
'  Yes/  repeated  Gteldsmith,  '  there  is  a  general  abhorrence        j 
'  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre.     If  you  put  a  tub 
'  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  like  to  go  mad.'        j 
'  I  doubt  that,'   said  Johnson.     '  Nay,   sir,'   Goldsmith 
gravely  assured  him,  '  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated.'  '  You        i 
'  had  better  prove  it,'  Thrale  quietly  interposed,  *  before 
r  you  put  it  into  your  book  on  natural  history.     You  may 
'  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will.'     But  Johnson  would  have        1 
him  do  no  such  thing  \  for  the  very  sensible  reason  that 
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tliongbt  about  Tom  Tliumb).  Nivt  tnanj  dijs  ifter 
Vesey*6  clectioiij  Mr-  Williain  JoneSj  a  yatin*  hmy& 
and  aeeomplished  scholar  of  the  Temple^  who  had  dtsliii- 
guished  himself  at  Uuirersit^  Colle^  with  Chainbas 
and  Scott,  and  hud  **'''*  '^^*'°^  made  pleasing  addition  10 


the  select  store  of 
Chambers  and  elected, 
agitation ;  propoied  on 
smith  occupied  the  cha 
seconded  by  Beauclerc, 
and  not  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  the  name.     They 
of  flattery,  or  Beauclerc's  -w. , 


eraturcj  was  proposed  hs 
tb  caudidate  wwi  now  so 
ird  of  April  (when  Golit 
JobnsoUj  aod  stTenuousJT 
ras  no  otber  than  BosweU; 
be  njajoHtj  of  the  membert 
t  think  that  Jobnson'*  h^ 
a  jolce.  trould  have  carried 


either  so  far.  But  Johnson  was  resolute,  and  had  but  one 
answer  to  all  who  objected.  '  If  they  had  refused,  sir/  he 
said  afterwards  to  Boswell,  '  they  knew  they  'd  never  have 
'  got  in  another.  I M  have  kept  them  all  out.'  Burke 
had  not  yet  seen  the  busy,  consequential,  officious  vouns 
Scotchman,  who  had  so  effectually  tacked  himself  on  to 
Johnson  :  but  what  he  had  heard,  induced  him  to  express 
a  doubt  if  he  was  '  fit '  for  Gerrard  Street ;  and  the  doubt 
was  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  BoswelPs  own  eflforts  to 
secure  his  election.  He  recommended  himself  to  the 
various  members  he  tells  us,  '  as  in  a  canvass  for  an  election 
into  parliament.'  He  well  deserved  the  seat  nevertheless. 
Johnson  invented  the  riglit  word  to  express  his  merit,  when 
he  called  him  a  ^clubable'  man.  Burke  afterwards  ad- 
mitted that  though  he  and  several  of  the  members  had 
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he  could  get  from  his  larger  book,  working  at  a  Grecian 
History,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  means  to  meet  his  daily 
liabilities.  The  future  was  thus  gradually  and  gloomily 
darkening;  but,  while  he  could,  he  was  happy  and  con- 
tent not  to  look  beyond  the  present,  cheerful  or  careless 
as  it  might  be.  He  sought  relief  in  society,  and  went 
more  than  ever  to  the  Club.  The  change  he  had  advocated 
was  now  made  in  the  latter ;  the  circle  of  its  members  was 
enlarged  to  twenty ;  and  he  took  renewed  interest  in  its 
meetings.  A  sort  of  understanding  had  been  entered  into 
that  the  Umit  of  attendances  to  secure  continued  mem- 
bership, should  be  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks ;  and  that 
more  frequent  attendance  would  be  expected  from  all. 
The  election  of  Garrick  was  proposed  to  fill  the  first 
vacancy.  This  had  been  zealously  seconded  by  Goldsmith ; 
and  three  nights  before  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  came  out, 
Grarrick  made  his  first  appearance  in  (xerrard  Street.  On 
Beauclerc's  proposition  the  same  night  they  elected  his  friend 
and  fellow-traveller  Lord  Charlemont,  the  Irish  peer  whose 
subsequent  patriotism  made  the  title  so  illustrious.  Burke 
then  proposed  a  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont's  and  his  own, 
Mr.  Agmondesham  Vesey ;  introducing  his  name  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners.  'Sir,' 
interrupted  Johnson,  '  you  need  say  no  more.  When  you 
'  have  said  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  said  enough.' 
(Nevertheless,  when  Vesey,  with  schoolboy  gentleness  of 
talk,  introduced  one  day  at  the  Club  the  subject  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  Johnson  withdrew  his  attention  and 
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thought    about  Tom  Thumb).       Not    tnany  diy»  ifbr 
Vea^y's   election^   Mr.  William   Jones,   a  young  kwj« 
and  accomplished  scholar  of  the  Temple^  who  had  diitm* 
guished   himself  at    University    College    wnth    Cbambm 
aod  Scott,  and  had  this  year  made  pleasing  addition  ta 
the  select  store  of  Eastern   literature^   was  proposed  br 
Chambers  and  elected.     A   fifth    candidate  iras  doit  id 
agitation;  proposed  on  the  23rd  of   April   (when  GoU- 
smith  occupied  the  chair)  by  Johnson^   and  strenuously 
seconded  by  Beauclcrc.     This  was  no  other  than  BoswtU : 
and  not  a  little  surprised  were  the  majority  of  the  mcmlKn 
to  hear  the  name.     They  did  not  think  that  Johnson's  hm 
of  flattery^  or  Beauclerc's  love  of  a  joke,  would  have  carnal 
either  so  far.     But  Johnson  was  resolute,  and  had  bat  ow 
answer  to  all  who  objected.     '  If  they  had  refused,  sir/  k 
said  afterwards  to  Boswell,  '  they  knew  they  'd  never  hm 
'  got  in  another.     I  *d  have  kept  them  all  out/    Burke 
had  not  yet  seen  the  busy,  consequential,  officious  voune 
Scotchman,  who  had  so  effectually  tacked  himself  on  to 
Johnson  :  but  what  he  had  heard,  induced  him  to  expreis 
a  doubt  if  he  was  'fit '  for  Gerrard  Street  j  and  the  doubt 
was  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  BoawelPa  own  efforts  to 
secure  his   elex?tion.     He   recommended    himeelf  to  the 
various  members  he  tells  us,  *  as  in  a  canvass  for  an  election 
into  parliament/     He  well  deserved  the  seat  nevertheless, 
Johnson  invented  the  right  word  to  express  his  merit,  when 
he  called  him  a  'clubable*  man.     Burke  afterwards  ad- 
mitted that  though  he  and  several  of  the  members  had 
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wished  to  keep  him  out,  none  of  them  were  sorry  when  he 
had  got  in.  Boswell  was  eminently  social.  Society  indeed 
was  his  idol^  to  which  he  made  sacrifice  of  everything. 
He  had  all  kinds  of  brisk  and  lively  ways^  good  humour, 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  was  to  Reynolds  the 
harbinger  of  festivity.  He  was  Lord  StowelPs  realization 
of  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow.  The  frost  of  our  English 
reserve  melted  at  his  approach.  Malone  knew  his  weak- 
nesses, and  always  ^  made  battle '  against  his  account  of 
Goldsmith  as  a  folly  and  a  mistake  (so,  I  may  add^  and 
in  positive  terms,  did  Reynolds,  Burke,  Lord  Charlemont, 
Percy,  and  even  George  Steevens) ;  but  he  also  knew  his 
strength.  His  eye  glistened^  says  that  unimpassioned 
observer,  and  his  countenance  brightened  up,  '  when  he 
'  saw  the  human  face  divine.'  The  drawback  from  all  this, 
in  social  life,  was  his  incontinence  of  tongue;  which  had 
made  his  name  a  bye-word  for  eavesdropper,  talebearer,  and 
babbling  spy.  He  had  in  this  respect  but  one  fault,  as 
Goldsmith  said  of  Hickey,  but  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Even  this  fault,  however,  served  for  protection  against  his 
failings  in  other  respects.  He  blabbed  them  all,  as  he 
blabbed  everything  else ;  and  his  friends  had  ample  notice 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  He  told  Johnson  one  day  that  he 
was  occasionally  troubled  with  fits  of  stinginess.  '  Why,  sir, 
^so  am  I,'  returned  Johnmn/but  I  do  not  tellit;^  and,mind- 
ful  of  the  warning,  he  took  care  the  next  time  he  borrowed 
sixpence,  to  guard  himself  against  being  dunned  for  it. 
^  Boswell,'  he  said,  '  lend  me  sixpence  ..not  to  be  repaid.* 
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The  day  fixed  for  BosweQ's  ballot  was  Friday  the  90tb  of 
April,  when  Beauclerc  invited  him  to  dmner,  at  his  new 
house  in  the  Adelphi  j  and  among  the  members  of  the  Clob 

-^ assembled    as    lh0U|;:h  to 

^  r.  seciu'c  his   deeticm,   war 

Johnson^  Reynolds^  Lonl 
C  h  arlcmon  t,  Vt 
and  Laogto 
Goldsmithi 
Dot     presmt] 
batbewatsi 
-nftcr  .  dia 


^^ 


.v;^'^ 
■% 


I 
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of  conversation.  They  did  not  sit  long,  however;  but  went 
oflF  in  a  body  to  the  Club,  leaving  Boswell  at  Beauclerc^s  till 
the  fate  of  his  election  should  be  announced  to  him.  He  sat 
in  a  state  of  anxiety,  he  tells  us,  which  even  the  charming 
conversation  of  Lady  Di  Beauclerc  could  not  entirely  dis- 
sipate ;  but  in  a  short  time  received  the  welcome  tidings  of 
his  election,  hastened  to  Gerrard  Street,  'and  was  introduced 
^  to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found.^  He  now  for 
the  first  time  saw  Burke  :  and  at  the  same  supper-table,  sat 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Goldsmith ;  Mr.  Jones  and  Doctor 
Nugent ;  Reynolds,  Lord  Charlemont,  Langton,  Chamier, 
Vesey,  and  Beauclerc.  As  he  entered,  Johnson  rose  with  gra- 
vity to  acquit  himself  of  a  pledge  to  his  fellow  members;  and 
leaning  on  his  chair  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  gave  Bozzy  a 
charge  with  humorous  formality,  pointing  out  the  conduct 
expected  from  him  as  a  good  member  of  the  Club.  A 
warning  not  to  blab  or  tattle  doubtless  formed  part  of  it,  and 
the  injunction  was  on  the  whole  not  unfaithfully  obeyed. 
We  owe  to  Langton,  not  to  Boswell,  the  report  of  a  capital 
bit  of  Johnson's  criticism  on  this  particular  evening;  when. 
Goldsmith  having  produced  a  printed  Ode  which  he  had 
been  hearing  read  by  its  Author  in  a  public  room  (at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission  I),  Johnson  thus 
disposed  of  it :  '  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous  meaning, 
'I  think,  never  were  brought  together.'  Only  once,  does  any 
of  the  Club  conversation  appear  to  have  been  carried  away, 
in  detail,  by  Boswell;  and  a  portion  of  that  report  conveys 
so  agreeably  the  unaffected  social  character  of  the  Gerrard 
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Street  iiieetiiigB,  that  it  may  here  fitly  close  such  ulletny'*- 
as  I  have  made  to  convey  a  picture  of  this*  celebrated  C  i 
After  ranging  through  every  variety  of  subject;  art,  poli- 
ticSj  place  huDting,  debating,  languages,  literature^  public 
and  private  virtue  (it  was  the  uight  when  Burke  announced 
hia  famous  judgment^  that  from  all  the  large  experience 
be  had  had,  he  had  learnt  to  think  belter  of  maokind), 
the  conversation  concluded  thus,  ^  I  understand/  taiJ 
Burke,  *  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which  this  society  wa* 
'favoured  with  by  our  friend  the  dean*  (BarDard)^  '0 
'  nearly  out;  I  think  he  should  be  written  to,  to  aend 
'  another  of  the  same  kind.     Let  the  request  be  made  with 

*  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  htr 
^  the  chance  of  his  sending  it  also  as  a  preaent/     ^  I  am 
'  willing/  observed  Johnson,  'to  offer  my  services  as  aecre* 

*  tary  nn  this  occasion,'      'As  many  as  are  for  Doctor j 

*  Johnson  being  secretary,^  cried  another  member,  •  bolJ^ 
'  up  your  hands.    Carried  unanimously*^    ^  He  will  be  our 

*  dictator/  said  BoswelL     '  No/  returned  JohnsQii,  *  theJ 

*  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.    I  am  only  to  write  for  wine ; 

*  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  drink  none :  I  ahull 

*  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  apphcation.  1  am 
'  no  more  than  humble  scribe/  *  Then/  interposed  Burke 
an  inveterate  punster,  *  you  shall /^escribe'  *  Very  well  J 
ca^ed  BoBwell ;  *thc  iirst  play  of  words  to-day.*  *  No,  do/ 
interrupted  Reynolds,  recalling  a  previous  bad  pun 
Burke^s,  *  the  buiU  in  Ireland.'  *  Were  I  your  dictatorjj 
resumed  Johnson,  'you  should  have  no  wiuc.      It  would 
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suicide  the  year  before,  Johnson  said  he  had  often  thought 
that  after  a  man  had  taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself^  it 
was  not  courage  in  him  to  do  anything  however  desperate^ 
because  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  '  I  don't  see  that/  remarked 
Goldsmith^  reasonably  enough.  '  Nay,  but,  my  dear  sir/ 
said  Johnson,  rather  unreasonably,  '  why  should  you  not 
'  see  what  every  one  else  sees  V  '  Why,'  was  Goldsmith's 
reply,  '  it  is  for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved  to 
'  kill  himself:  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain 
'  him  ?'  Johnson's  retort  was  a  sophism  exactly  confirming 
Goldsmith's  view.  The  argument  arose,  he  said,  on  the 
resolution  taken,  not  on  the  inducement  to  take  it :  Deter- 
mine, and  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  You  may  go 
and  take  the  king  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  *  You  cannot  fear  the  rack,  who  are  resolved  to 
'  kill  yourself.'  Goldsmith's  obvious  answer  might  have 
been,  It  is  precisely  because  I  fear  the  rack  that  I  have 
resolved  to  kill  myself:  but  there  the  argument  ended. 
Garrick's  vanity  was  another  topic  started  at  this  dinner ; 
and  Johnson  accounted  for  it,  and  justified  it,  by  the  many 
bellows  that  had  blown  the  fire  (and  such  bellows  1  inter- 
posed Boswell  characteristically,  mentioning  the  notes  of 
famous  people  he  had  persuaded  (rarrick  to  show  him, '  Lord 
'  Mansfield  with  his  checks  like  to  burst.  Lord  Chatham 
'  like  an  jEoIus').  But  he  was  not  so  tolerant  of  his  old 
friend  eight  days  later,  when  the  same  party,  with  Reynolds, 
Langton,  and  Thrale,  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  Gold- 
smith had  said  he  thought  it  ^  mean  and  gross  flattery '  in 
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Garrick^  to  have  foisted  into  the  dialogue  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^s  play  of  the  Chances^  which  he  had  revived  tbif 
year,  a  compliment  to  the  queen }  when  Johnson  with  some- 
what needless  warmth  remarked,  'as  to  meanness,  sir^  how  it 
'  it  mean  in  a  player,  a  showman,  a  fellow  who  exhibitahim* 
'  self  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen/  In  admirable  tasi* 
was  then  the  calm  and  just  rebuke  of  the  kindly  ReynoUi. 
'  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  player  should  be 
'  despised ;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  the  employ- 
'  mcnts  of  mankind  is  to  produce  amusement,  Ganick 
'  produces  more  amusement  than  any  body/  This  embold* 
ened  Boswell  to  hazard  the  analogy  of  a  lawyer  with  a 
player ;  whereon  Johnson  roughly  seized  himj  turned  i 
langh  against  him,  and  covered  his  own  retreat.  *  WTiv,  i 

*  does  this  prove,  sir  ?  only  that  a  law)'er  is  worse.    Boswc 

*  is  now  hke  Jack  in  the  Tale  of  a  l\tb,  who,  when  hcl 
'  puzzled  by  an  argument '  (it  was  for  no  such  reasoD|  but 
it  served  Johnson's  laugh  to  say  so)^  '  hangs  himself.     He 

*  thinks  I  sluill  cut  him  down,'  and  here  he  laughed  to 
fcrously,  'but  1  '11  let  him  hang/  BoswelPs  comfort 
annoyances  of  this  sort  was  to  diffuse  the  annoyance 
describing  the  whole  scene  next  day  to  some  one  whom  il 
equally  affected.  Garrick  would  in  this  case,  of  courac^  be 
the  first  to  hear  all  that  had  passed.  But  Garrick's  revenges 
on  Johnson  were  harmless  enough.  At  his  angriest, 
would  only  pay  him  off  by  exhibiting  hia  ungainly  foe 
ness  for  his  old  wife,  Tetty,  in  their  earlier  London  day 
or  he  might  show  him  using  tlie  most  uncouth  gestic 
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tions  to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl^  looking  round 

the  company  and  calling  out  with  a  broad  Lichfield  twang 

'who's  for  poansh* ;  or  perhaps  he  would  imitate  his 

delivery  of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Ovid, 

Os  homini  sablime  dedit . .  ooelamqae  tueri 
Jusait . .  et  erectos  ad  sidera . .  tollere  vultasy 

which  he  gave  with  pauses  and  half  whistlings  interjected, 
looking  doumtvards  all  the  time,  and  absolutely  touching 
the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  movement  of  his 
arms  while  he  pronounced  the  four  last  words,  till  all  the 
listeners,  exhausted  with  laughter,  implored  the  mimic 
to  desist. 

Another  subject  started  at  Oglethorpe's  table  was  the 
custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite,  which  Goldsmith  named 
as  also  existing  in  China,  adding  that  a  dog  butcher  was 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher,  and  that  when  he 
walked  abroad  (he  quite  beUeved  this,  and  stated  it  in  his 
Animated  Nature)  all  the  dogs  fell  on  him.  Johnson  did 
not  contradict  it,  but  explained  it  by  the  '  smell  of  carnage.' 
'  Yes,'  repeated  Goldsmith,  'there  is  a  general  abhorrence 
'  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre.  If  you  put  a  tub 
'  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  like  to  go  mad.' 
'  I  doubt  that,'  said  Johnson.  '  Nay,  sir,'  Goldsmith 
gravely  assured  him,  '  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated.'  '  You 
'  had  better  prove  it,'  Thrale  quietly  interposed,  '  before 
f  you  put  it  into  your  book  on  natural  history.  You  may 
'  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will.'  But  Johnson  would  have 
him  do  no  such  thing ;  for  the  very  sensible  reason  that 
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he  had  better  leave  others  responsible  for  such  errors  as  he 
might  make  in  so  comprehensive  a  book  as  his  Aftimattd 
Nature,  than  as&nme  responsibility  himself  by  the  arduotii 
task  of  experiment.  From  this  the  conversation  passed  io 
literary  subjects,  and  Goldsmith  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
character  of  Mallet.  '  Why  sir/  remarked  J  ohuson,  *  Malltrt 

*  had  talents  enough  to  keep  his  literary  reputation  alive  u 

*  long  as  he  himself  lived ;  and  that^  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  good 
'  deal/  '  But '  persisted  Goldsmith  *  I  cannot  agree  that  it 
'  was  so.     His  literary  reputation  was  dead  long  before  hii 

*  natural  death.  I  consider  an  author's  literary  r- 
'  to  be  alivx*  only  while  his  name  will  insure  a  g . ..,  j  ..^i 
'  for  his  copy  from  the  booksellers^  I  will  get  you '  (tnd 
if  the  spirit  of  controversy  was  here  rising  in  Johnson,  he 
at  once  disarmed  it)  ^a  hundred  guineas  for  any  thiog 

'  whatever  that  you  shall  write,  if  you  will  put  your  ] 

*  to  it/     Johnson  did  not  reply,  but  began  to  praise  i 
Stoops  to  Conguei\ 

Poor  Goldsmith's  own  reputation  was  still  alive,  but  by 
this  test  sadly  in  arrear,  lie  had  several  disputes  with 
booksellers  now  pending,  and  his  circumstances  were  vcrg* 
ing  to  positive  distress*  The  necessity  of  completing  hif 
Animated  Nature,  for  which  all  the  money  had  heen 
received  and  spent^  hung  like  a  mill-stone  upon  liim ;  his 
advances  had  been  considerable  upon  other  works,  as  yet 
not  even  begun  ;  the  money  from  his  comedy  was  *till 
coming  in,  but  it  could  not,  with  the  debts  it  had  to  ^tistV; 
float  his  stranded  fortunes ;  and  he  was  now,  in  what  lei.«ure 
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he  could  get  from  his  larger  book,  working  at  a  Grecian 
Hiatory,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  means  to  meet  his  daily 
liabilities.  The  future  was  thus  gradually  and  gloomily 
darkening;  but,  while  he  could,  he  was  happy  and  con- 
tent not  to  look  beyond  the  present,  cheerful  or  careless 
as  it  might  be.  He  sought  relief  in  society,  and  went 
more  than  ever  to  the  Club.  The  change  he  had  advocated 
was  now  made  in  the  latter ;  the  circle  of  its  members  was 
enlarged  to  twenty ;  and  he  took  renewed  interest  in  its 
meetings.  A  sort  of  understanding  had  been  entered  into 
that  the  limit  of  attendances  to  secure  continued  mem-  | 
bership,  should  be  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks ;  and  that 
more  frequent  attendance  would  be  expected  from  all. 
The  election  of  Garrick  was  proposed  to  fill  the  first 
vacancy.  This  had  been  zealously  seconded  by  Goldsmith ; 
and  three  nights  before  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  came  out, 
Garrick  made  his  first  appearance  in  Gerrard  Street.  On  ' 
Beauclerc's  proposition  the  same  night  they  elected  his  friend 
and  fellow-traveller  Lord  Charlemont,  the  Irish  peer  whose 
subsequent  patriotism  made  the  title  so  illustrious.  Burke 
then  proposed  a  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont's  and  his  own, 
Mr.  Agmondesham  Vesey ;  introducing  his  name  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners.  'Sir,' 
interrupted  Johnson,  '  you  need  say  no  more.  When  you 
'  have  said  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  said  enough.' 
(Nevertheless,  when  Vesey,  with  schoolboy  gentleness  of 
talk,  introduced  one  day  at  the  Club  the  subject  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  Johnson  withdrew  his  attention  and 
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thought  about  Tom  Thumb).  Not  many  days  a(W 
Vesey's  election,  Mr.  William  Jones^  a  young  lawyo"! 
and  accomplished  scholar  of  the  Teinx^le^  who  had  dtstin- 1 
guished  himself  at  University  College  with  Chatiiber» 
and  Scatty  and  had  this  year  made  pleasing  addition  to 
the  select  store  of  Eastern  literature,  was  proposed  by 
Chambers  and  elected*  A  fifth  candidate  was  now  in 
agitation;  proposed  on  the  23rd  of  April  (when  Gold- 
smith occupied  the  chair)  by  Johnson^  and  strenuooslj 
seconded  by  Beauclerc,  This  was  no  other  than  BosYvtO; 
and  not  a  little  surprised  were  the  majority  of  the  memben 
to  hear  the  name.  They  did  not  think  that  Johnwn's  knt 
of  flattery,  or  Beauclerc's  love  of  a  joke,  would  h4ivc  canicd 
either  so  far*  But  Johnson  wa^  resolute^  and  had  but  one 
answer  to  all  who  objected,  '  If  they  had  refuaed,  sir/  he 
said  afterwards  to  Boswell,  *  they  knew  they  'd  never  h«« 
'  got  in  another.  I  *d  have  kept  them  all  out/  Burkf 
had  not  yet  seen  the  busy,  consequential,  officious  ?nuiu; 
Scotchman,  who  had  so  effectually  tacked  liimself  on  to 
Johnson  :  but  what  he  had  heard,  induced  him  to  ezpreii 
a  doubt  if  he  w^as  '  6t '  for  Gerrard  Street  j  and  the  doubt 
was  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  Boswell's  own  efforts  tu 
secure  his  election.  He  recommended  himself  to  the 
various  members  he  tells  us,  '  as  in  a  canvass  for  an  election 
into  parliament/  He  well  deserved  the  seat  nevertbclcsi. 
Johnson  invented  the  right  word  to  express  his  merit,  whca 
he  called  him  a  'clubable'  man,  Burke  afterwards  ad- 
mitted that  though  he  and  several  of  the  members  had 
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wished  to  keep  him  out,  none  of  them  were  sorry  when  he 
had  got  in.  Boswell  was  eminently  social.  Society  indeed 
was  his  idol,  to  which  he  made  sacrifice  of  everything. 
He  had  all  kinds  of  brisk  and  lively  ways,  good  humour, 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  was  to  Reynolds  the 
harbinger  of  festivity.  He  was  Lord  StowelPs  realization 
of  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow.  The  frost  of  our  English 
reserve  melted  at  his  approach.  Malone  knew  his  weak- 
nesses, and  always  'made  battle'  against  his  account  of 
Goldsmith  as  a  folly  and  a  mistake  (so,  I  may  add,  and 
in  positive  terms,  did  Reynolds,  Burke,  Lord  Charlemont, 
Percy,  and  even  George  Steevens) ;  but  he  also  knew  his 
strength.  His  eye  glistened,  says  that  unimpassioned 
observer,  and  his  countenance  brightened  up,  '  when  he 
'  saw  the  human  face  divine.'  The  drawback  from  all  this, 
in  social  life,  was  his  incontinence  of  tongue ;  which  had 
made  his  name  a  bye- word  for  eavesdropper,  talebearer,  and 
babbling  spy.  He  had  in  this  respect  but  one  fault,  as 
Goldsmith  said  of  Hickey,  but  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Even  this  fault,  however,  served  for  protection  against  his 
failings  in  other  respects.  He  blabbed  them  all^  as  he 
blabbed  everything  else ;  and  his  friends  had  ample  notice 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  He  told  Johnson  one  day  that  he 
was  occasionally  troubled  with  fits  of  stinginess.  '  Why,  sir, 
'so  am  I,'  returned  Johnson,  ^but  I  do  not  tell  it; '  and,  mind- 
ful of  the  warning,  he  took  care  the  next  time  he  borrowed 
sixpence,  to  guard  himself  against  being  dunned  for  it. 
'  Boswell,'  he  said,  '  lend  me  sixpence  . .  not  to  be  repaid.^ 
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sabsequent  avowal  of  his  marriage  with  another  and  mi 
charming  widow,  Lady  Waldegrave  (Sir  Edward  Walpoi 
natural  daughter),  the  king'^s  indignatiou  found  vent  in 
Royal  Marriage  Act;    which  was  hotly  opposed  by  the 
Wliigs  as  an  edict  of  tyranny,  Lord  Rockinghani  cont^sti 
it  at  every  stage  in  the  Lords,  and  Goldsmith  (perhaps 
Burke's   sake)    helping   to  make  it   unpopular  with 
people-     'We'll  go  to  France,'  says  Hastings  to 
Neville,  *  for  there,  even  among  slaves,  the  laws  of 
'  are  respected/    Said  on  the  first  night,  this  had  direct^ 
repeated  cheering  and  popidar  applause  to   the  l>uke  of 
Gloucester,  who  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes;  and  it  now 
forth  the  allusion  of  PaoU.     But  Boswell  was  not  coni 
with  a  mere  hint.     Feeling  that  Goldsmith   ^  might 
'  wish  to  avow  positively  his  taking  part  against  the  Court^^ 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  fair  to  endeavoui*  to  brinsr  hi» 
to  a  confession^  he  uatiu*ally  resolved,  upon  the  instant,  lo 
bring  him  to  it  if  he  could :  so,  iu  order  to  hear  the  cjcact 
truth  from  himself,  he  straightway  doubted  if  the  allusi^^l 
had  ever  been  intended.    Goldsmith  smiled  and  hesitated; 
when  Paoli  hastened  to  relieve  him  with  an  ele^nt  meta* 
phor.     *  Monsieur  Goldsmith  est  comme  la  mer,  qui  jette 
'  des  perlcs  et  heaucoup  d'autres  belles  chosea,  satis  s*cn 
'  apper^evoir.'     '  Tr^s  bien  dit,  et  tres  flegammenl,'  said 
Goldsmith,  highly  pleased* 

Five  days  afterward  he  dined  at  Thralc  a ;  agnin  argufit 
with  Johnson ;  and  seems  to  me  to  liave  had  the  best  of 
the  argument.     Talking  of  poor  Fitzberbert's  melancholv 
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suicide  the  year  before,  Johnson  said  he  had  often  thought 
that  after  a  man  had  taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself^  it 
was  not  courage  in  him  to  do  anything  however  desperate^ 
because  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  '  I  don^t  see  that/  remarked 
Goldsmith,  reasonably  enough.  '  Nay,  but,  my  dear  sir,' 
said  Johnson,  rather  unreasonably,  ^  why  should  you  not 
'  see  what  every  one  else  sees  ?'  '  Why,'  was  Goldsmith's 
reply,  '  it  is  for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved  to 
^  kill  himself:  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain 
^  him  V  Johnson's  retort  was  a  sophism  exactly  confirming 
Goldsmith's  view.  The  argument  arose,  he  said,  on  the 
resolution  taken,  not  on  the  inducement  to  take  it :  Deter- 
mine, and  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  You  may  go 
and  take  the  king  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  '  You  cannot  fear  the  rack,  who  are  resolved  to 
^  kill  yourself.'  Goldsmith's  obvious  answer  might  have 
been.  It  is  precisely  because  I  fear  the  rack  that  I  have 
resolved  to  kill  myself:  but  there  the  argument  ended. 
Garrick's  vanity  was  another  topic  started  at  this  dinner  ; 
and  Johnson  accounted  for  it,  and  justified  it,  by  the  many 
bellows  that  had  blown  the  fire  (and  such  bellows  I  inter- 
posed Boswell  characteristically,  mentioning  the  notes  of 
famous  people  he  had  persuaded  Garrick  to  show  him, '  Lord 
'  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  like  to  burst.  Lord  Chatham 
^  like  an  iEolus').  But  he  was  not  so  tolerant  of  his  old 
friend  eight  days  later,  when  the  same  party,  with  Reynolds, 
Langton,  and  Thrale,  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  Gold- 
smith had  said  he  thought  it  ^  mean  and  gross  flattery '  in 
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Garrick,  to  have  foisted  mtotlie  dlalogtie  of  Beaut 
Fletcher's  play  of  the  Chances^  which  he  had  rcii 
year^  a  compliment  to  the  queen ;  when  Johnson  witl 
what  needless  warmth  remarked,  'as  to  meaEmesa,  m^ 
^  it  mean  in  a  player,  a  showman,  a  fellow  who  exhibi 
'  self  for  a  ahilling,  to  flatter  his  queen/  In  admi 
was  then  the  calm  and  just  rebuke  of  the  kindly  \ 
'  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  profesaion  of  a  player  t 

*  despised ;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  th€ 
'  ments  of  mankind  is  to  produce  amusement. 

*  produces  more  amusement  than  any  body/     Thisj 
cned  Boswell  to  hazard  the  analog  of  a  lawyc 
player;  whereon  Johnson  roughly  seized  him^  tu 
kugh  against  him,  and  covered  his  own  retreat .  '  Whj 
'  does  this  prove,  sir  ?  only  that  a  lawyer  is  worse,    I 

*  is  now  like  Jack  in  the  Tah  qf  a  Ttib,  who,  wba 
'  puzzled  by  an  argument '  (it  was  for  no  such  reaac 
it  served  Johnson's  laugh  to  say  so),  '  hangs  htms 
'  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  dowUj'  and  here  he  Ian 
ferously,  '  but  I  'II  let  him  hang.'  BoswelPs  cc 
annoyances  of  this  sort  was  to  diffuse  the  annoj 
describing  the  whole  scene  next  day  to  some  one 
equally  affected.  Garrick  would  in  this  caac,  of  i 
the  first  to  hear  all  that  had  passed.  But  Garrick's  i 
on  Johnson  were  harmless  enough.  At  his  angrii 
would  only  pay  him  off  by  exhibiting  his  ungainly 
ness  for  his  old  wife,  Tetty,  in  their  earlier  Lone 
or  he  might  show  him  using  the  most  uncouth 
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tions  to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  looking  round 

the  company  and  calling  out  with  a  broad  Lichfield  twang 

'  who 's  for  poonsh ' ;   or  perhaps  he  would  imitate  his        . 

delivery  of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Ovid,  i 

Os  homini  sablime  dedit . .  ooelamqae  tueri  { 

Jusait . .  et  erectos  ad  sidera . .  tollere  yultos, 

which  he  gave  with  pauses  and  half  whistlings  interjected,       I 
looking  downwards  all  the  time,  and  absolutely  touching       | 
the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  movement  of  his 
arms  while  he  pronounced  the  four  last  words,  till  all  the       I 
listeners,  exhausted  with  laughter,  implored  the  mimic 
to  desist. 

Another  subject  started  at  Oglethorpe's  table  was  the 
custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite,  which  Goldsmith  named        ; 
as  also  existing  in  China,  adding  that  a  dog  butcher  was 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher,  and  that  when  he        j 
walked  abroad  (he  quite  believed  this,  and  stated  it  in  his 
Animated  Nature)  all  the  dogs  fell  on  him.     Johnson  did        ^ 
not  contradict  it,  but  explained  it  by  the  '  smell  of  carnage.'        . 
^  Yes,'  repeated  Gk)ld8mith,  '  there  is  a  general  abhorrence        ! 
'  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre.     If  you  put  a  tub 
^  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  like  to  go  mad.'        i 
'  I  doubt  that,'   said  Johnson.     '  Nay,   sir,'   Goldsmith 
gravely  assured  him,  '  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated.'  '  You        i 
'  had  better  prove  it,'  Thrale  quietly  interposed,  '  before 
t  you  put  it  into  your  book  on  natural  history.     You  may 
^  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will.'     But  Johnson  would  have 
him  do  no  such  thing ;  for  the  very  sensible  reason  that 
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he  had  better  leave  others  responsi 
might  make  in  so  comprehensive  a 
Nature  J  than  assume  responsibility 
task  of  experiment.  From  this  th( 
literary  subjects^  and  Gk)ldsmith  8 
character  of  Mallet.  '  Why  sir/  ren 
'  had  talents  enough  to  keep  his  lit 
'  long  as  he  himself  lived;  andthat^ 
'  deal.'  '  But '  persisted  Gk)ldsmitl] 
'  was  so.  His  literary  reputation  i 
'  natural  death.  I  consider  an  aui 
'  to  be  alive  only  while  his  name  ^ 
*  for  his  copy  from  the  booksellers, 
if  the  spirit  of  controversy  was  hei 
at  once  disarmed  it)  'a  hundred 
'  whatever  that  you  shall  write,  if 
'  to  it/  Johnson  did  not  reply,  I 
Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Poor  Goldsmith's  own  reputatioi 
this  test  sadly  in  arrear.  He  ha 
booksellers  now  pending,  and  his  c 
ing  to  positive  distress.  The  nec« 
Animated  Nature,  for  which  all 
received  and  spent,  hung  like  a  mi 
advances  had  been  considerable  uj 
not  even  begun ;  the  money  froi 
coming  in,  but  it  could  not,  with  tt 
float  his  stranded  fortunes ;  and  he 
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he  could  get  from  his  larger  book,  working  at  a  Grecian 
History,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  means  to  meet  his  daily 
liabilities.  The  future  was  thus  gradually  and  gloomily 
darkening;  but,  while  he  could,  he  was  happy  and  con- 
tent not  to  look  beyond  the  present,  cheerful  or  careless 
as  it  might  be.  He  sought  relief  in  society,  and  went 
more  than  ever  to  the  Club.  The  change  he  had  advocated 
was  now  made  in  the  latter ;  the  circle  of  its  members  was 
enlarged  to  twenty;  and  he  took  renewed  interest  in  its 
meetings.  A  sort  of  understanding  had  been  entered  into 
that  the  limit  of  attendances  to  secure  continued  mem- 
bership, should  be  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks ;  and  that 
more  frequent  attendance  would  be  expected  from  all. 
The  election  of  Garrick  was  proposed  to  fill  the  first 
vacancy.  This  had  been  zealously  seconded  by  Goldsmith ; 
and  three  nights  before  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  came  out, 
Garrick  made  his  first  appearance  in  Gerrard  Street.  On 
Beauclerc's  proposition  the  same  night  they  elected  his  friend 
and  fellow-traveller  Lord  Charlemont,  the  Irish  peer  whose 
subsequent  patriotism  made  the  title  so  illustrious.  Burke 
then  proposed  a  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont's  and  his  own, 
Mr.  Agmondesham  Vesey ;  introducing  his  name  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners.  'Sir,' 
interrupted  Johnson,  '  you  need  say  no  more.  When  you 
'  have  said  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  said  enough.' 
(Nevertheless,  when  Vesey,  with  schoolboy  gentleness  of 
talk,  introduced  one  day  at  the  Club  the  subject  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  Johnson  withdrew  his  attention  and 
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thought    about  Tom  Thumb).      Not    many    dap  ifterj 
Vesey's    election,    Mr.    WiUiani   Jones,    a   young  liuro 
and  accomplished  scholar  of  the  Temple,  who  had  di^tis* 
guished  himself  at  University   College  with    Cbambm 
and  Scotti  and  had  this  year  made  pleasiug^  addition  t/ 
the  select  store  of  Eastern  hterature,   was  proposed  bf 
Chambers  and  elected.     A   fifth    candidate  was  now  ta 
agitation ;  proposed  on  the  23rd  of  April   (when  Golil- 
amith  occupied  the  chair)  by  Johnson,    and  strenuooi^ 
seconded  by  Beauclerc.     This  was  no  other  than  Boswell, 
and  not  a  little  surprised  were  the  majority  of  the  members 
to  hear  the  name.     They  did  not  think  that  Johnson's  lotr 
of  flattery,  or  Bcauclerc's  love  of  a  joke^  would  have  canwi 
either  so  far.     But  Johnson  was  resolute,  and  had  bat  mt 
answer  to  all  who  objected.     '  If  they  had  refused,  sir/  hi 
said  afterwards  to  Bosw  cH,  '  they  knew  they  'd  never  biR 
'  got  in  another.     I  \1  have  kept  them  all  out.'     Buikr 
had  not  yet  seen  the  busy,  consequential,  officious  yoanj 
Scotchman,  who  had  so  effectually  tacked  himself  on  to  | 
Johnson  :  but  what  he  had  heard,  induced  him  to  ocpiw  { 
a  doubt  if  he  was  '  fit '  for  Gen*ard  Street  ;  and  the  dodl  j 
was  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  Boswell's  own  efibrti  to 
secure   his   election.     He  recommended    himself  to  fc 
various  members  he  tells  us,  '  as  in  a  canvass  for  an  ebote 
into  parliament.^     He  well  deserved  the  seat  neverthclak 
Johnson  invented  the  right  word  to  express  his  merit,  wto 
he  called  him  a  '  clubable'  man.     Burke  afterwards  li  I 
mitted  that  though  he  and  several  of  the  mcmh/rw  \4\ 
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wished  to  keep  him  out,  none  of  them  were  sorry  when  he 
had  got  in.  Boswell  was  eminently  social.  Society  indeed 
was  his  idol,  to  which  he  made  sacrifice  of  everything. 
He  had  all  kinds  of  brisk  and  lively  ways,  good  humour, 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  was  to  Reynolds  the 
harbinger  of  festivity.  He  was  Lord  StowelPs  realization 
of  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow.  The  frost  of  our  English 
reserve  melted  at  his  approach.  Malone  knew  his  weak- 
nesses, and  always  '  made  battle  ^  against  his  account  of 
Goldsmith  as  a  folly  and  a  mistake  (so,  I  may  add,  and 
in  positive  terms,  did  Reynolds,  Burke,  Lord  Charlemont, 
Percy,  and  even  George  Steevens) ;  but  he  also  knew  his 
strength.  His  eye  glistened,  says  that  unimpassioned 
observer,  and  his  countenance  brightened  up,  '  when  he 
'  saw  the  human  face  divine.'  The  drawback  from  all  this, 
in  social  life,  was  his  incontinence  of  tongue;  which  had 
made  his  name  a  bye- word  for  eavesdropper,  talebearer,  and 
babbling  spy.  He  had  in  this  respect  but  one  fault,  as 
Goldsmith  said  of  Hickey,  but  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Even  this  fault,  however,  served  for  protection  against  his 
failings  in  other  respects.  He  blabbed  them  all,  as  he 
blabbed  everything  else ;  and  his  friends  had  ample  notice 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  He  told  Johnson  one  day  that  he 
was  occasionally  troubled  with  fits  of  stinginess.  '  Why,  sir, 
'  so  am  I,'  returned  Johnson,  *but  I  do  not  tell  it; '  and,  mind- 
ful of  the  warning,  he  took  care  the  next  time  he  borrowed 
sixpence,  to  guard  himself  against  being  dunned  for  it. 
'  Boswell,'  he  said,  '  lend  me  sixpence . .  not  to  be  repaid.* 
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The  day  fixed  for  Boswell's  balB 
April,  when  Beauclcrc  invited  hi^ 
hou^  ill  the  Adclphi;  and  i 


! 
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of  conversation.  They  did  not  sit  long,  however;  but  went 
oflF  in  a  body  to  the  Club,  leaving  Boswell  at  Beauclerc's  till 
the  fate  of  his  election  should  be  announced  to  him.  He  sat 
in  a  state  of  anxiety,  he  tells  us,  which  even  the  charming 
conversation  of  Lady  Di  Beauclerc  could  not  entirely  dis- 
sipate ;  but  in  a  short  time  received  the  welcome  tidings  of 
his  election,  hastened  to  Gerrard  Street,  'and  was  introduced 
'  to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found.'  He  now  for 
the  first  time  saw  Burke  :  and  at  the  same  supper-table,  sat 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Goldsmith  ;  Mr.  Jones  and  Doctor 
Nugent ;  Reynolds,  Lord  Charlemont,  Langton,  Chamier, 
Vesey,  and  Beauclerc.  As  he  entered,  Johnson  rose  with  gra- 
vity to  acquit  himself  of  a  pledge  to  his  fellow  members;  and 
leaning  on  his  chair  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  gave  Bozzy  a 
charge  with  humorous  formality,  pointing  out  the  conduct 
expected  from  him  as  a  good  member  of  the  Club.  A 
warning  not  to  blab  or  tattle  doubtless  formed  part  of  it,  and 
the  injunction  was  on  the  whole  not  unfaithfully  obeyed. 
We  owe  to  Langton,  not  to  Boswell,  the  report  of  a  capital 
bit  of  Johnson's  criticism  on  this  particular  evening;  when. 
Goldsmith  having  produced  a  printed  Ode  which  he  had 
been  hearing  read  by  its  Author  in  a  public  room  (at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission  I),  Johnson  thus 
disposed  of  it :  '  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous  meaning, 
'I  think,  never  were  brought  together.'  Only  once,  does  any 
of  the  Club  conversation  appear  to  have  been  carried  away, 
in  detail,  by  Boswell;  and  a  portion  of  that  report  conveys 
so  agreeably  the  unaffected  social  character  of  the  Gerrard 
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Street  meetings^  that  it  nmy  here  fitly  clase  sucb 

as  I  have  made  to  convey  a  picture  of  thia  celebrated  Clu! 

After  ranging  through  every  variety  of  aubject;  art,  poS 

tics,  place  hunting,  debating,  lan^ages^  literature,  pulE 

aod  private  virtue  (it  was  the  night  when  Barkc 

his  famous  judgment,  that  from  all  the  large 

he  had  had,  he  had  learnt  to  thtuk  beUt^r  of  maakuul 

the  conversation    concluded  thus,      *  I   understand/ 

Burke,    '  the  hogshead  of  claret j    which   this  society 

'  favoured  with  by  our  friend  the  dean^    (Barnard)^ 

'  nearly  out ;   I   think  he  should  be   wTntt^n  to,  to  t 

*  another  of  the  same  kind.     Let  the  request  be  made  wiU 

*  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  ao  that  we  may  kirt 
'  the  chance  of  his  sending  it  also  as  a  presenL'    'I 

*  willing,*  observed  Johnson,  'to  offer  my  services aa 
'  tary  on  this  occasion.'      *  As  many  as  arc  for 
'  Johnson  being  secretary/  cried  another  menilier,  'Wi 

*  up  your  hands.    Carried  unanimously/    *  He  will  b< 
'  dictator/  said  Boswelh     *  No/  retiirnecl  Johnson,  *tk 
'  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.    I  am  only  to  write  for  wtoe, 
'  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  driak  none:  Iftbl 
'  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  application.    I 

*  no  more  than  humble  scribe**  '  Then,'  interpoeed  Btirli; 
an  inveterate  punster,  *you  shall //rescri be/  '  Very  wcll|* 
cried  Boawell ;  *the  first  play  of  words  to-dav.'  *  NojiKs 
interrupted  Reynolds,  recalling  a  previous  bad  pun 
Burke^s,  'the  bulls  in  Ireland/  'Were  I  your  dictator 
resumed  Johnson,  '  you  should  have  no  wine.     It 
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'  be  my  business  cavere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Respublica 
'  caperet,  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome/  he  added  smiling^ 
'  was  ruined  by  luxury/  '  Then/  protested  Burke,  '  if  you 
'  allow  no  wine  as  dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me  for  your 
'  master  of  the  horse.^  The  Club  lives  again  very  plea- 
santly, in  this  good-humoured  friendly  talk. 

Six  days  after  BoswelPs  election,  he  was  with  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  Langton,  among  the  guests  at  the  dinner 
table  of  booksellers  Dilly  in  the  Poultry.  They  were  dis- 
senters; andhadasked  two  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion. 
Doctor  Mayo  and  Mr.  Toplady,  to  meet  their  distinguished 
guests.  The  conversation  first  turned  upon  natural  history, 
and  Goldsmith  contributed  to  it  some  curious  facts  about 
swallows'  partial  migrations,  and  the  nidification  of  birds, 
which  last  he  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
least  known  things  in  natural  history.  But  this  easy  flow 
of  instructive  gossip  did  not  satisfy  Boswell.  He  saw  a  great 
opportunity,  with  two  dissenting  parsons  present,  of  making 
Johnson  'rear';  and  so  straightway 'introduced  the  subject 
of  toleration.*  Johnson  and  the  dissenters  disagreed  of 
course;  and  when  they  put  to  him,  as  a  consequence  of 
his  argument,  that  the  persecution  of  the  first  Christians 
must  be  held  to  have  been  perfectly  right,  he  frankly 
declared  himself  ignorant  of  any  better  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  than  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand 
and  endurance  on  the  other.  '  But  how  is  a  man  to  act, 
'  sir,'  asked  Goldsmith  at  this  point.  '  Though  firmly 
'  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his   doctrine,  may  he  not 


^  has  a  de] 
sinitbi  apparc         u 
agreeably  on  Johi      a 
*  the  greater  chan      ol 
^  aee  a  maD  wfao  bai 
^  him  out  1  but  if  the 


'  thmk  it  wrong  to  expose  himself  ta  perseentioo  t 
'  a  right  to  do  »o  F  Is  it  not,  as  it  wercj  comiiiit 
'  tary  suicide  ?'  Jobn&ou  eimded  thm  qn^tioti  if  i 
that  a  man  had  better  DOt  expose  hitiisclf  to  fpaitj 
it*  '  He  must  be  eoDTinccdjdj 
Heavea/  '  Nay/  rerpealel| 
Ldcious  tbat  he  wue  pressinj 
t  would  consider  whether  tl 
ood  or  ei-il  upon  the  whole, 
Q  into  a  wellj  I  would  wish  ti 
i  a  greater  probability  thai  hi 
'  pttll  me  in,  than  thi  [  shall  pnll  him  out^  I  wool 
'  ftttempt  it.  So,  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  oiight  m 
'  convert  the  grand  signior  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  but 
'  I  considered  that  I  should  probably  be  put  to  death 
'  out  efifectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  should 
'  myself  quiet/  To  this  Johnson  replied  by  enlargir 
perfect  and  imperfect  obligations,  and  by  repeating  tl 
man,  to  be  a  martyr,  must  be  persuaded  of  a  delegation 
Heaven.  '  But  how,'  persisted  Goldsmith,  '  is  this  1 
'  known  ?  Our  first  reformers,  who  were  burnt  for 
'  believing  bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ/  .  .  '  Sir,' 
Johnson,  loudly,  and  careless  what  he  said  to  interrupt  1 
'  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and  win 
'  be  Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did/  \^^lat  witl 
dislike  of  reforming  protestants  and  his  impatience  of  i 
tradiction,  he  had  now  become  excited  to  keep  the  fiel< 
had  so  recklessly  seized,  and  in  such  manner  that  none  sh< 
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dispossess  him.  Boswell  describes  Goldsmith  during  the 
argument^  sitting  in  restless  agitation  from  a  wish  to  get  in 
and  'shine'  (no  unnatural  wish  after  the  unfair  way  in  which 
he  had  been  ousted) :  finding  himself  still  excluded,  however, 
he  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away;  but  remained  with  it  for 
some  time  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester  at  the  close  of  a  long 
night,  still  lingering  for  a  favourable  opening  to  finish  with 
success.  Once  he  began  to  speak;  and  found  himself  over- 
powered by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table  and  did  not  perceive  his  attempt. 
'  Thus  disappointed  of  his  wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of 
'  the  company,*  says  Boswell,  '  Goldsmith  in  a  passion 
'  threw  down  his  hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and 
'  exclaiming  in  a  bitter  tone  Take  it.'  At  this  moment, 
Toplady  being  about  to  speak,  and  Johnson  uttering  some 
sound  which  led  Goldsmith  to  think  he  was  beginning 
again  and  taking  the  words  from  Toplady,  '  Sir,'  he  ex- 
claimed (venting  his  own  envy  and  spleen,  according  to  Bos- 
well, under  the  pretext  of  supporting  another  person), '  the 
'  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour;  pray 
'  allow  us  now  to  hear  him.'  '  Sir,'  replied  Johnson 
sternly,  '  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I  was 
'  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are 
'  impertinent.'  Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  but  continued 
in  the  company  for  some  time.  He  then  left  for  the  Club. 
But  it  is  very  possible  he  had  to  call  at  Covent  Garden 
on  his  way,  and  that  for  this,  and  not  Boswell's  reason,  he 
had  taken  his  hat  early.     The  actor  who  so  served  him 


4  p 


in  Ymnff  Mart&Wf  Lee  Lewes,  wm  taking  his  1 
s«!  Tenth  of  %l&y  i  Bni,  for  an  ftdditianal  at±racki<] 
smith  bad  written  bim  the  *  oecasicmal '  epilog 
merly  mentioQcd^  which  Lewes  spoke  in  the 
H&rleqaiDj  atid  '  *  ^as  repeated  (for  the  intera 
aw&keoed  hy  the  w  i  recent  death)  at  his  betie8| 
following  year.  But  l  be  called  at  the  th^^tre^  hi 
was  brief  j  for  when  Johnson,  Ijsaigton,  mnd  B 
appcBred  in  Gerrard  reet,  they  foimd  him  sittiji| 
Btirke^  Garrick,  and  *  her  members,  '  silently  brocj 
(says  Bosweil)  'cfver  i  ohnaon's  repritiiaiid  to  him 
^dinner/  Johnson  saw  how  matters  stood^  and  J 
aside  to  Langton  '  I  *11  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me,' 
to  him  ill  a  loud  voice,  ^Doctor  Goldsmith  !  Some 
■  passed  to  day  where  yon  and  I  dined  :  I  ask  your  paj 
To  which  Goldsmith  at  once  *  placidly '  answered,  *  It 
'  be  much  from  you,  sir,  that  I  lake  ill/  And  so  at 
Bos  well  adds,  the  difference  was  overj  and  they  wcj 
as  easy  terms  as  everj  and  Goldy  rattled  away  as  u 
The  whole  storj^  is  to  Goldsmith's  honour.  Not  S€ 
the  reverend  Percy  or  the  revereod  Warton  show  Chri 
temper,  when  the  one  was  called  insolent  and  the  c 
uncivil ;  not  so  could  the  courtly-bred  Beauclerc  or 
country-bred  Doctor  Taylor  restrain  themselves,  when  J* 
pon  roared  them  dotiTi ;  not  s^o  the  srntlc  Langton  and 
rulMed  Rejuolds,  when  even  they  were  called  intempei 
not  so  the  historic  Robertson,  though  comparing  j 
rebukes  of  the  righteous  to  excellent  oil  which  breaks 
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wished  to  keep  him  out,  none  of  them  were  sorry  when  he 
had  got  in.  Boswell  was  eminently  social.  Society  indeed 
was  his  idol,  to  which  he  made  sacrifice  of  everything. 
He  had  all  kinds  of  brisk  and  lively  ways,  good  humour, 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  was  to  Reynolds  the 
harbinger  of  festivity.  He  was  Lord  StowelPs  realization 
of  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow.  The  frost  of  our  English 
reserve  melted  at  his  approach.  Malone  knew  his  weak- 
nesses, and  always  'made  battle^  against  his  account  of 
Goldsmith  as  a  folly  and  a  mistake  (so,  I  may  add,  and 
in  positive  terms,  did  Reynolds,  Burke,  Lord  Charlemont, 
Percy,  and  even  George  Steevens) ;  but  he  also  knew  his 
strength.  His  eye  glistened^  says  that  unimpassioned 
observer,  and  his  countenance  brightened  up,  '  when  he 
'  saw  the  human  face  divine.'  The  drawback  from  all  this, 
in  social  life,  was  his  incontinence  of  tongue;  which  had 
made  his  name  a  bye- word  for  eavesdropper,  talebearer,  and 
babbling  spy.  He  had  in  this  respect  but  one  fault,  as 
Goldsmith  said  of  Hickey,  but  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Even  this  fault,  however,  served  for  protection  against  his 
failings  in  other  respects.  He  blabbed  them  all,  as  he 
blabbed  everything  else ;  and  his  friends  had  ample  notice 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  He  told  Johnson  one  day  that  he 
was  occasionally  troubled  with  fits  of  stinginess.  '  Why,  sir, 
'so  am  I,*  returned  Johnson,  ^but  I  do  not  tell  it;  *  and,  mind- 
ful of  the  warning,  he  took  care  the  next  time  he  borrowed 
sixpence,  to  guard  himself  against  being  dunned  for  it. 
'  Boswell,'  he  said,  '  lend  me  sixpence  ..not  to  be  repaid.' 


r 


wauld  b«  amusing  enoogli,  if  it  had  rested  tli4 
straight  (torn  the  Temple,  Boswetl  took  liim§elf 
Street^  and  with  repetition  of  what  had  passed  (hia 
habit)  no  doubt  revived  JohQSon's  bittaroeae.     Fi 
had  not  wh'^""  *«u»:-i*^  ^^^  ^  week  or  two  later, 
on  Mrs.       'ale 
'  And  who  will  be 
^  smithy  no  dou 
^  it  the  best  amc 
'  be  sore/  was  Ji 
'  but  hu  particular 
*  regard  of  truth,  wo 


to  bis  future  biographer,  hi 

jgrapher,  do  jnou  think  ? '   '1 

sd  Mrs.  Thralci  *and  he  m 

*  The  dog  would  write  it  be 

half-jesting  half-bitter  rejoi 

lee  towards  me,  and  gtnefd 

make  the  book  uaeleas  to  ai 

'  injuriout!  to  my  character.'     Uttered  earelessi j  cue 

no  doubt  J  and  with  small  thought  that  his  gay  little 

tress  would  turn  authoress,  and  put  it  in  a  book ! 

such  things  be  taken  always  with  the  wise  conmient  v 

Johnson  himself  supplied  to  them,  in  an  invaluable  rei 

of  his  ten  years  later.   ^  I  am  not  an  uneandid  nor  i 

a  severe  man.    /  sotneiitnes  sap  more  than  I  mea. 

jest;   and  people  are  apt  iu  believe  tfie  setimis.    I 

ever,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I  waa  yoni 

As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of  it 

and  am   ready  now  to  call    a  man   a  good   nitjn  \ 

easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly/    He  loved  Goldsi 

when  be  so  spoke  of  him,  and  had  no  doubt  of  G 

smith's  affection:   but  he  spoke  with  momentary  bi 

ncss  J  of  the  *  something  after  deaths'  whether  a  biogn 

or   matter  more  serious,  he  never  spoke  patiently ; 
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of  conversation.  They  did  not  sit  long,  however;  but  went 
oflF  in  a  body  to  the  Club,  leaving  Boswell  at  Beauclerc's  till 
the  fate  of  his  election  should  be  announced  to  him.  He  sat 
in  a  state  of  anxiety,  he  tells  us,  which  even  the  charming 
conversation  of  Lady  Di  Beauclerc  could  not  entirely  dis- 
sipate j  but  in  a  short  time  received  the  welcome  tidings  of 
his  election,  hastened  to  Gerrard  Street,  'and  was  introduced 
'  to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found.'  He  now  for 
the  first  time  saw  Burke  :  and  at  the  same  supper-table,  sat 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Goldsmith ;  Mr.  Jones  and  Doctor 
Nugent ;  Reynolds,  Lord  Charlemont,  Langton,  Chamier, 
Vesey,  and  Beauclerc.  As  he  entered,  Johnson  rose  with  gra- 
vity to  acquit  himself  of  a  pledge  to  his  fellow  members;  and 
leaning  on  his  chair  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  gave  Bozzy  a 
charge  with  humorous  formality,  pointing  out  the  conduct 
expected  from  him  as  a  good  member  of  the  Club.  A 
warning  not  to  blab  or  tattle  doubtless  formed  part  of  it,  and 
the  injunction  was  on  the  whole  not  unfaithfully  obeyed. 
We  owe  to  Langton,  not  to  Boswell,  the  report  of  a  capital 
bit  of  Johnson's  criticism  on  this  particular  evening;  when. 
Goldsmith  having  produced  a  printed  Ode  which  he  had 
been  hearing  read  by  its  Author  in  a  public  room  (at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission  I),  Johnson  thus 
disposed  of  it :  '  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous  meaning, 
'I  think,  never  were  brought  together.*  Only  once,  does  any 
of  the  Club  conversation  appear  to  have  been  carried  away, 
in  detail,  by  Boswell;  and  a  portion  of  that  report  conveys 
so  agreeably  the  unaffected  social  character  of  the  Gerrard 
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Street  meetings^  that  it  may  here  fitly  cloae  such  a1 
as  I  have  made  to  convey  a  picture  of  this  celebrates 
After  ranging  through  every  variety  of  subject;  ai 
tics,  place  hunting,  debating,  languages,  literature, 
and  private  \irtue  (it  was  the  night  M^hen  Burke  aoni 
his  famous  judgment,  that  from  all  the  large  experi 
he  had  had,  he  had  learnt  to  thiak  better  of 
the  conversation  concluded  thua,     'I  uudei^tandt 
Burke,    ^thc  hogshead  of  claret,  which  this  sociel 
'  favoured   with  by  our  frietul  the  deau^    (Barn: 
'nearly  out;   I  think  he  should  be  written  to^  t 
'  another  of  the  same  kind.     Let  the  request  be  mai 
'  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  mm 
'  tl»e  chance  of  his  sending  it  also  as  a  present/ 
*■  willing,'  observed  Johnson,  'to  offer  my  services 
'  tary  on  this  occasion/      '  As  many  aa  are   for  ] 
'  Johnson  being  secretary,^  cried  another  memberj. 
'  up  your  handa.    Carried  unanimously/    *  He  will 
'  dictator/  said  Boswelh     '  No/  returned  Johusoti 

*  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.    I  am  only  to  write  foi 
'  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  drink  none: 
^  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  application. 

*  no  more  than  humble «m^e/  'Then,'  interposed 
tin  mveterate  punster,  '  you  shall  ^escribe/  *  Very 
cried  Boswell ;  'the  first  play  of  words  to-day/  *  Noj 
interrupted  Reynolds,  recalling  a  prerious  bad  pu; 
Burke's,  '  the  btdls  in  Ireland/  *  Were  I  your  dicti 
resumed  Johnson,  '  you  shoidd  have  no  wine.     It 
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'  be  my  business  cavere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Respublica 
'  caperet,  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome/  he  added  smiling, 
'  was  ruined  by  luxury/  '  Then/  protested  Burke,  'if  you 
'  allow  no  wine  as  dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me  for  your 
'  master  of  the  horse.^  The  Club  lives  again  very  plea- 
santly, in  this  good-humoured  friendly  talk. 

Six  days  after  BoswelPs  election,  he  was  with  Johnson, 
(xoldsmith,  and  Langton,  among  the  guests  at  the  dinner 
table  of  booksellers  Dilly  in  the  Poultry.  They  were  dis- 
senters; and  had  asked  two  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion. 
Doctor  Mayo  and  Mr.  Toplady,  to  meet  their  distinguished 
guests.  The  conversation  first  turned  upon  natural  history, 
and  Goldsmith  contributed  to  it  some  curious  facts  about 
swallows'  partial  migrations,  and  the  nidification  of  birds, 
which  last  he  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
least  known  things  in  natural  history.  But  this  easy  flow 
of  instructive  gossip  did  not  satisfy  Boswell.  He  saw  a  great 
opportunity,  with  two  dissenting  parsons  present,  of  making 
Johnson  '  rear  %•  and  so  straightway  'introduced  the  subject 
of  toleration.'  Johnson  and  the  dissenters  disagreed  of 
course;  and  when  they  put  to  him,  as  a  consequence  of 
his  argument,  that  the  persecution  of  the  first  Christians 
must  be  held  to  have  been  perfectly  right,  he  frankly 
declared  himself  ignorant  of  any  better  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  than  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand 
and  endurance  on  the  other.  '  But  how  is  a  man  to  act, 
'  sir,'  asked  Goldsmith  at  this  point.  '  Though  firmly 
'  convinced  of  the   truth   of  his   doctrine,  may  he  not 
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'  tlimlc  it  wrong  to  expose  bimself  to  persecution  ?  Has  hT 
'  a  right  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  cominittiiig  valac- 
'  tary  suicide  ?  *  Johnson  evaded  the  question  by  asserting 
that  a  man  had  better  not  expose  himself  to  mart^Tdom 
who  had  any  doubt  about  it.  '  He  must  be  convinced  that  he 
'  has  a  delegation  from  Heaven/  ^  Nay/  repeated  Gold- 
smithy  apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  pressing 
agreeably  on  Johnson,  *  I  would  consider  whether  there  i 
'  the  greater  chance  of  good  or  evil  upon  the  whole.  If  I 
'  see  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  wellj  I  w  onld  wish  to  help 
'  him  out ;  but  if  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  he  i 
*  pull  nje  in,  than  that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  would 
'  attempt  it.  So^  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might  wish  1 
'  convert  the  grand  signior  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  who 
'  I  considered  that  I  should  probably  be  put  to  death  with* 
'  out  effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  should  keep 
^  myself  quiet/  To  this  Johnson  replied  by  enlarging  on 
perfect  and  imperfect  obligations,  and  by  repeating  that  » 
man,  to  be  a  martyr,  must  be  persuaded  of  a  delegation  ftom 
Heaven.  '  But  how/  persisted  Goldsmithj  '  is  this  to  be 
'  known  ?  Our  first  reformers,  who  w  ere  burnt  for  not 
'  believing  bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ/  .  .  *  Sir,'  said 
Johnson,  loudly,  and  careless  what  he  said  to  interrupt  him, 
'  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and  wine  to 
'  be  Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did/  What  with  hi!f 
dislike  of  reforming  protestants  and  his  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction, he  had  now  become  excited  to  keep  the  field  be 
had  so  recklessly  seized,  and  in  such  manner  that  none  should 
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dispossess  him.  Boswell  describes  Goldsmith  during  the 
argument^  sitting  in  restless  agitation  from  a  wish  to  get  in 
and  'shine'  (no  unnatural  wish  after  the  unfair  way  in  which 
he  had  been  ousted) :  finding  himself  still  excluded,  however, 
he  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away ;  but  remained  with  it  for 
some  time  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester  at  the  close  of  a  long 
night,  still  lingering  for  a  favourable  opening  to  finish  with 
success.  Once  he  began  to  speak ;  and  found  himself  over- 
powered by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table  and  did  not  perceive  his  attempt. 
'  Thus  disappointed  of  his  wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of 
'  the  company,'  says  Boswell,  '  Groldsmith  in  a  passion 
'  threw  down  his  hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and 
'  exclaiming  in  a  bitter  tone  Take  it/  At  this  moment, 
Toplady  being  about  to  speak,  and  Johnson  uttering  some 
sound  which  led  Goldsmith  to  think  he  was  beginning 
again  and  taking  the  words  from  Toplady,  '  Sir,'  he  ex- 
claimed (venting  his  own  envy  and  spleen,  according  to  Bos- 
well, under  the  pretext  of  supporting  another  person), '  the 
'  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour;  pray 
'  allow  us  now  to  hear  him.'  '  Sir,'  replied  Johnson 
sternly,  '  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I  was 
'  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are 
'  impertinent.'  Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  but  continued 
in  the  company  for  some  time.  He  then  left  for  the  Club. 
But  it  is  very  possible  he  had  to  call  at  Covent  Garden 
on  his  way,  and  that  for  this,  and  not  Boswell's  reason,  he 
had  taken  his  hat  early.     The  actor  who  so  served  him 
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io  Yonnff  Marhw,  Lee  Lewes,  was  taking  his  benefit  thii 
seventh  of  Mny ;  andj  for  an  additional  attraction.  Gold* 
smith  had  wTitten  him  the  'occasional'  epilogue  I  for- 
merly  mentioned,  which  Lewes  sjwke  in  the  character  of 
Harlequin,  and  which  was  repeated  (for  the  interest  then 
awakened  by  the  writer's  recent  death)  at  his  bene6t  in  the 
following  year.     But  if  he  called  at  the  theatre,  his  stay 
was   brief;    for  when   Johnson^    Langton,    and    Boswell 
appeared  in  Gerrard  Street,  they  fomid  him  sitting  with 
Burke,  Garrick,  and  other  members,  ^  silently  brooding  * 
(says  Boawell)  'over  Johnson^s  reprimand  to  him  after 
'  dinner/     Johnson  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  sa; 
aside  to  Langton  *  I  "11  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me,'  call 
to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  ^  Doctor  Goldsmith  !   Something 
'  passed  to  day  where  you  and  I  dined :    I  ask  your  pardon.' 
To  which  Goldsmith  at  once  'placidly'  answered,  *  It  mast 
'  be  much  from  you,  sir,  that  I  take  ill.'    And  so  at  once, 
Boswell  adds,  the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were  on 
as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldy  rattled  away  aa  usual. 
The  whole  story  is  to  Goldsmith^s  honour.     Not  so  did 
the  reverend  Percy  or  the  reverend  Warton  show  Christiaii 
temper,  when  the  one  was  called  insolent  and  the  other 
uncivil;   not  so  could  the  courtly-bred  Beauclerc  or  the 
counti^-bred  Doctor  Taylor  restrain  themselves,  when  John* 
son  roared  them  down ;  not  so  the  gentle  Langton  and  un- 
ruffled Reynoklsj  when  even  they  were  called  intemperate; 
not  so  the  historic  Robertson,  though  comparing   such 
rebukes  of  the  righteous  to  excellent  oil  which  breaks  not 
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the  head^  nor  the  philosophic  Burke,  drily  correcting  the 
historian  with  a  suggestion  of  '  oil  of  vitriol ' :  not  so, 
with  one  single  submissive  exception,  any  one  of  the  con- 
stant victims  to  that  forcible  spirit  and  impetuosity  of 
manner,  which,  as  the  submissive  victim  admits,  spared 
neither  sex  nor  age. 

But  Boswell  was  not  content  that  the  scene  should  have 
passed  as  it  did.  Two  days  after,  he  called  to  take  leave 
of  Groldsmith  before  returning  to  Scotland;  seems  to  have 
chafed,  with  his  meddling  loquacity,  what  remained  of  a 
natural  soreness  of  feeling;  and  dwells  with  great  unction, 
in  his  book,  on  the  'jealousy  and  envy'  which  broke  out 
at  the  interview.  Enlarging  on  his  having  secured  John- 
son for  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides  in  the  autumn  (an  achieve- 
ment which  elsewhere  he  compared  to  that  of  a  dog  who 
had  got  hold  of  a  large  piece  of  meat,  and  run  away  with 
it  to  a  comer  where  he  might  devour  it  in  peace,  without  any 
fear  of  others  taking  it  from  him).  Goldsmith  interrupted 
him  vnth  the  impatient  remark  that  '  he  would  be  a  dead 
'  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able 
'  to  lug  him  along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides.' 
Nor,  Boswell  continues,  was  he  patiently  allowed  to  enlarge 
upon  Johnson's  wonderful  abilities;  for  here  Goldsmith 
broke  in  with  that  exclamation  'Is  he  like  Burke,  who 
'  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,'  which  drew  forth 
the  triumphant  answer  '  But  Johnson  is  the  Hercules  who 
'  strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle,'  seldom  equalled  for  its 
ludicrous  inaptness  by  even  Bozzy  himself.     All  which 
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would  be  unmsmg  Luougb,  if  it  had  rested  tbere; 
straight  from  the  Temple^  Boswell  took  himself  to  Fl 
Street^  and  with  repetition  of  what  had  piussed  (kis  common 
habit)  no  doubt  revived  Johnson's  bitterness.  For  Ihif 
had  not  wholly  subsided  even  a  week  or  two  later,  whcBi 
on  Mrs.  Thrale  alluding  to  his  futme  biographer^  he  asked, 

*  And  who  will  be  my  biographer,  do  you  think  ? '    '  Gold- 

*  smith|  no  doubt/  replied  Mrs.  Thralc ;  *  and  he  will  do 
'  it  the  best  among  us,*  ^  The  dog  would  write  it  best,  to 
'  be  suTCj'  was  Johuson^s  half-jesting  half-bitter  rejoini 
'  but  his  particular  malice  towards  me,  and  general 

*  regard  of  truth,  would  make  the  book  useless  to  aU 
^  injurious  to  my  character/  Uttered  carelessly  eaooglv 
no  doubt,  and  with  small  thought  that  hia  gay  little  mii- 
tress  would  turn  authoress,  and  put  it  in  a  book  I 
such  things  be  taken  alw*ays  with  the  wise  comment  whii 
Johnson  himself  suppUed  to  them,  in  an  in\*aluable  rexniili'! 
of  his  ten  years  later.  '  I  am  not  an  uncandid  nor  am  I 
'  a  severe  man.  /  sameiimes  say  more  ihan  I  Mnetm,  m 
'Jest;  and  people  art  apt  to  believe  nie  serious*  H< 
'  ever,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I  was 
'As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of  tfaemj 
'and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good  man  ttj 
'  easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly.^  He  loved  Goldsmi' 
when  he  so  spoke  of  him,  and  had  no  doubt  of  Gol 
smith's  affection:  but  he  spoke  with  momentary  bitter- 
ness ;  of  the  '  something  after  death,"*  whether  a  biograph' 
or  matter  more  serious,  he  never  spoke  patiently;   s 
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no  man's  quarrels,  at  all  times,  were  so  much  lovers' 
quarrels.  '  Sir/  he  said  to  Boswell,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
when  Beauclerc  was  in  his  last  illness,  '  I  would  walk  to 
*  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beau- 
'  clerc:'  yet  with  no  one  more  bitterly  than  with  Beauclerc, 
did  he  altercate  in  moments  of  difference.  Nor  was  his 
fervent  tribute  'The  earth,  sir,  does  not  bear  a  worthier 
'  man  than  Bennet  Langton,'  less  sincere^  because  one  of 
his  most  favourite  topics  of  talk  to  Boswell  was  the  little 
weaknesses  of  their  worthy  friend. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Grecian  History  seems  to  have 
been  finished  soon  after  Boswell  left  London,  and  GrifSn, 
on  behalf  of  the  *  trade,'  was  then  induced  to  make  further 
advances.  An  agreement  dated  on  the  22nd  of  June,  states 
£250  as  the  simi  agreed  and  paid  for  the  two  volumes ;  but 
from  this  payment  had  doubtless  been  deducted  some  part  of 
the  heavy  debt,  for  which  the  author  was  already  in  arrear. 
The  rest  of  that  debt,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  satisfy  by  mere 
drudgery  of  his  own,  never  more  than  doubtfully  rewarded 
at  best;  and  the  idea  now  occurred  to  him  of  a  work  he  might 
edit,  for  which  he  might  procure  contributions  from  his 
friends,  and  in  which  the  mere  influence  of  his  name  and 
repute  might  suffice  to  bring  a  liberal  return.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  Garrick  helping  him  in  this.  '  Dear  sir,'  writes  Gold- 
smith to  him  on  the  10th  of  June,  '  To  be  thought  of  by 
'  you,  obliges  me ;  to  be  served  by  you,  still  more.  It  makes 
'  me  very  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Bumey  thinks  my  scheme 
'  of  a  Dictionary  useful ;  still  more  that  he  will  be  so  kind 
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'  as  to  adorn  it  with  anything  of  his  own.      I  beg  you 
'also  accept  my  gratitude  for  procuring  me  so  valuable  i 
'  acquisition,  I  am,  dear  sir,  Yoiu*  most  affectionate  servanfi 
'  Oliver  Goldsmith,'    Garrick  had  induced  Doctor  Ba 
ney  to  promise  a  paper  on  Music  for  the  scheme,  whic 
was  that  of  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  exertions  with  a  view  to  this  project,  and  io  other 
persevering  labours  of  the  desk|  the  autumn  came  oa, 
'  Here/  he  said  exultmgly  to  Cradockj  on  the  latter  e&t 
ing  hi&  chambers  one  morning/ are  some  of  my  beat  pr 
'  writings,  I  have  been  hard  at  work  ever  since  midnight, 
'  and  I  desire  you  to  examine  them.  They  are  intended 
'  for  an  introduction  to  a  body  of  arts  and  sciences/ 
Cradock  thought  them  excellent  indeed^  but  for  other 
admiration  they  have  unluckily  not  survived.  With  th«c 
proofs  of  application,  anecdotes  of  carelessness  a&  usual 
alternate ;  and  Cradock  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
and  Percy  met  by  appointment  in  the  Temple,  at  Gold- 
smith's earnest  rei^uest,  and  found  him  gone  away 
Windsor,  after  leaving  an  earnest  entreaty  (with  which  thejj 
complied)  that  they  would  complete  for  him  a  half-finishe 
proof  of  his  Ammaied  Naiure,  which  lay  upon  his  dc 
His  once  trim  chambers  had  then  fallen  into  g^rievous  dta 
order.  Expensive  volumes  (which,  as  he  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  book  just  named,  had  sorely  taxed  his  scanty  resources) 
lay  scattered  about  the  tables,  and  tossing  on  the  floor,  B« 
of  books  he  had  never  been  cai-eful.  Hawkins  relates  tl 
when  engaged  in  his  historical  researches  about  music  Gold 
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smith  told  him  some  curious  things  one  night  at  the  Club^ 
which  he  asked  him  to  reduce  to  writing :  he  promised  he 
would;  desired  Hawkins  to  call  at  his  chambers;  and  on 
the  latter  doing  so,  stepped  into  a  closet  and  tore  out  of  a 
printed  book  six  leaves,  containing  the  facts  he  had  men- 
tioned. The  carelessness,  however,  was  not  of  books  only. 
Such  money  as  he  had,  might  be  seen  lying  exposed  in 
drawers;  to  which  his  'occasional  man-servant'  would 
resort  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  for  means  to  pay  any 
small  bill  that  happened  to  be  applied  for :  and  on  a  visitor 
once  pointing  out  the  danger  of  this,  'What,  my  dear 
'  friend,'  exclaimed  Goldsmith, '  do  you  take  Dennis  for  a 
'  thief  ? '  One  '  John  Eyles '  had  lately  replaced  Dennis ; 
and  was  inheritor  of  the  too  tempting  confidence  reposed 
in  his  predecessor,  at  the- time  of  Percy's  good-natured 
visit  to  the  Temple.  The  latter  incident,  I  may  add, 
shows  us  how  fleeting  the  Rowley  dispute  had  been;  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  mark  of  renewed  confidence  from  Gold- 
smith, which  may  also  show  the  fitful  despondency  with 
which  he  was  at  this  time  struggling.  He  asked  Percy  to 
be  his  biographer;  told  him  he  shoidd  leave  him  his  papers; 
dictated  several  incidents  of  his  life  to  him;  and  gave  him 
a  number  of  letters  and  manuscript  materials,  which  were 
not  afterwards  so  carefully  preserved  as  they  might  have 
been.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  spirits  were  now  un- 
usually depressed  and  uncertain,  and  that  his  health  had 
become  visibly  impaired.  Even  his  temper  failed  him  with 
his  servants;  and  uncustomary  bursts  of  passion  showed 
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the  disorder  of  his  mind.  These  again  he  would  rep^t 
and  atone  for  on  the  instant ;  so  that  his  laundress  (one 
Mary  Ginger)  used  to  contend  with  John  Eylea  which  of 
them  on  such  occasions  should  first  fall  in  his  way,  knoW' 
ing  well  the  profitable  kindness  that  would  foUow  the 
intemperate  reprovaL  From  such  as  now  visited  him, 
even  men  he  had  formerly  most  distrusted,  Lc  made  httk 
concealment  of  his  affairs.  'I  remember  his  showing 
'  me  his  Animated  Nature  in  the  Temple^'  sayis  Cum- 
berland^ who  had  called  upon  him  there,  '  but  it 
'  with  a  aigh,  such  as  genius  draws,  when  hard  n 
'  diverts  it  from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and  to 
*  of  birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  which  FidcockV 
'  showmen  would  have  done  as  well,'  Cumberland  had 
DO  such  necessity.  His  was  not  the  life  of  the  author 
militant.  He  could  cat  his  daily  bread  without  per- 
forming  some  daily  task  to  procure  it.  *  I  am  ^Titing  fof 
^  money/  aatd  Goldsmith  sorrowfully ;  *  while  you  write 
'for  fame.'  His  own  distress^  too,  had  made  even  more 
ac!itc  his  sensibility  to  the  distress  of  others.  He  was 
playing  whist  one  evening  at  Sir  WilUam  Chambers', 
when,  at  a  critical  point  of  the  game,  he  flung  down  hi^ 
cards,  ran  hastily  from  the  room  into  the  street,  as  hastilv 
returnedi  resumed  his  cards,  and  went  on  with  the  game. 
He  had  heard  an  unfortunate  woman  attempting  to  sing 
in  the  street ;  and  so  did  her  half-singing,  half-sohbii]«, 
pierce  his  heart,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  relic?ed 
her,  and  sent  her  away.     The  other  card-players  had  been 
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conscious  of  the  woman's  voice,  but  not  of  the  wretched- 
ness in  its  tone  which  had  so  affected  Goldsmith. 

It  occurred  to  some  friends  to  agitate  the  question  of  a 
pension  for  him.  Wedderbume  had  talked  somewhat 
largely,  in  his  recent  defence  of  Johnson's  pension,  of  the 
resolve  of  the  ministry  no  longer  to  restrict  the  bounty  of 
the  crown  by  political  considerations,  provided  there  was 
'  distinction  in  the  literary  world,  and  the  prospect  of 
'approaching  distress.'  No  living  writer  now  answered 
those  conditions  better  than  Goldsmith ;  yet  apphcation  on 
his  behalf  was  met  by  firm  refusal.  His  talent  was  not  a 
marketable  one.  '  A  late  nobleman  who  had  been  a  member 
'  of  several  administrations,'  says  poor  Smollett,  '  observed 
'  to  me  that  one  good  writer  was  of  more  importance  to 
'  the  government  than  twenty  placemen  in  the  house  of 
'  commons :'  but  the  good  writer  must  have  the  quahties  of 
the  placeman,  to  enable  them  to  recognize  his  importance, 
or  induce  him  to  accept  their  livery.  They  had  lately 
managed  to  pension  Arthur  Murphy,  and  Hugh  Kelly  had 
been  some  years  in  their  pay :  but  Goldsmith  had  declined 
the  overtures  which  these  men  accepted ;  such  poUtical  feel- 
ing as  he  had  shown  in  his  English  History  was  decidedly 
anti-aristocratic ;  and  though,  with  this,  he  may  have  exhi- 
bited a  strong  leaning  to  the  monarchy,  he  had  not  the 
merit  which  with  the  king  was  still  a  substitute  for  most 
other  merit,  of  being  a  Scotchman.  While  the  matter 
was  in  discussion,  there  had  come  to  London  the  Scotch 
professor  who  had  written  the  somewhat  trumpery  Essay 
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on  Tniih  to  which  I  formerly  adverted ;  and  wliich  hmd 
eagerly  beeo  caught  at  with  avowed  exaggeration  of  praise, 
as  a  mere  battery  of  assault  against  the  Voltaire  and  Hiuae 
philosophy.     The  object,  such  as  it  was,  was  a  good  one ; 
and  though  it  eoold  not  make  Beattie  a  tolerable  philo^^o* 
pher,  it  made  him^  for  the  time,  a  very  perfect  social  idol 
He  was  supposed  to  have  '  avenged  ^  insulted  Chrisiianity. 
'  He  is  so  caressed^  and  invited^  and  treated^  and  liked, 
*and  flattered  by  the  great,  that  I  can  aee  nothing  of  him/ 
aays  Johnson*     'Every  one,'   says   Mrs.    Piozxi,    'lore* 
'  Doctor  Beattie  but  Goldsmith,  who  says  he  cannot  bcaf 
'the  sight  of  so  much  applause  as  they  all  bestow  ^poa 
'  him.     Did  he  not  tell  us  so  himself,  who  could  believe 
'  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill-natured  f*   Telling  it,  one  half 
called  him  ill-natured ;  and  the  other  half,  absurd.     He 
certainly  had  the  objection  all  to  himself,     '  I  have  becai 
'but  once  to  the  Club  since  you  left  England,^  wrii 
Beauclerc  to  Lord  Charlemont :  '  we  were  entertained 
'  usual  by  Doctor  Goldsmith's  absurdity/     Some  haraaj 
against   Beattie,  veiy  probably ;   for  even  the   sarcastic 
Beau  went  with  the  rest  of  the  'ale*house  in    Gerranl 
Street,*  in  support  of  the  anti-infidel  philosopher.     WTist 
most   vexed   Goldsniithjj^  however,   was   the    adhesion  of 
Reynolds,     It  was  the  only  grave  diflerence  that  had  e^r 
been  between  them;  and  it  is  honoiu'ahle  to  the  poet  thit 
it  should  have  arisen  on  the  only  incident  in  the  paintcr'i 
life  which  has  somewhat  tarnished  his  fame,     Reynoldi 
accompanied  Beattie  to  Oxford ;  partook  with  him  in  aa 
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honorary  doctorship  of  civil  law ;  and  on  his  return  painted 
his  fellow  doctor  in  Oxonian  robes^  with  the  Essay  on 
Truth  under  his  arm,  and  at  his  side  the  angel  of  Truth 
overpowering  and  chasing  away  the  demons  of  Infidelity, 
Sophistry,  and  Falsehood:   the  last  represented  by  the 
plump  and  broad-backed  figure  of  Hume,  the  first  by  the 
lean  and  piercing  face  of  Voltaire.     'It  is  unworthy  of 
'  you,'  said  Goldsmith  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  his  fine  rebuke 
will  outlast  the  silly  picture,  '  to  debase  so  high  a  genius 
'  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer  as  Beattie.     Seattle 
'  and  his  book  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years,  while  Voltaire's 
'  fame  will  last  for  ever.    Take  care  it  does  not  perpetuate 
'  this  picture,  to  the  shame  of  such  a  man  as  you.'  Reynolds 
persisted,  notwithstanding  the  protest;  but  was  incapable 
of  any  poor  resentment  of  it.  He  produced  the  same  year, 
at  Goldsmith's  suggestion,  his  painting  of  Ugolino.  Beattie 
himself,  however,  was  full  of  resentment.     He  called  his 
critic  a  poor  creature,  eaten  up  with  jealousy;  yet  he 
admired  his  genius,  he  said  (this  was  a  year  hence,  when 
he  had  no  more  to  fear  firom  his  criticism) ;  and  was  '  sorry 
'  to  find  last  summer  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  person 
'  who  seemed  to  stand  between  him  and  his  interest.'  The 
allusion  was  to  the  pension ;  for  which  it  was  well  known 
that  Goldsmith  was  an  unsuccessful  solicitor,  and  which  had 
been  granted  unsolicited  to  Beattie.  The  king  had  sent  for 
him,  praised  his  Essay,  and  given  him  two  hundred  a-year. 
Johnson  welcomed  the  news  in  the  Hebrides  with  his  most 
vehement  expression  of  delight.  Oh,  brave  we  !   Though, 
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seemg  he  had  quoted  his  favourite  T 
before,  till  the  '  tear  started  to  his 
thought  somewhat  of  his  other  un\ 
'  clapped  his  hands  ^  less  vehementb 
That  the  failure  of  hope  in  this  d 
have  soured  and  changed  the  un 
hardly  provoke  surprise.  He  had 
interest,  and  no  part  in  politics;  anc 
as  it  may  be  traced,  had  certainly  ne 
terial  side.  But  he  seems  no  long 
avow  a  decisive  present  sympathy 
Lord  Shelbume^s  member  and  pro 
at  this  time  Lord  Mayor  of  Lone 
liberalism,  and  really  bold  resolul 
those  Malagrida  taunts  against  his 
sarcasm  of  Junius  had  supplied  mil 
exasperating  the  Court  to  the  last  d 
did  not  hesitate  to  praise  the  ^  patri< 
avow  that  he  had  done  so.  '  Goh 
writes  Beauclerc  to  Lord  Charlemc 
'  into  the  newspapers,  in  praise  of  L 
^  The  same  night  we  happened  to  sit  i 
'  at  Drury  Lane.  I  mentioned  tli 
'  paragraph  to  him,  and  he  said  to  G 
'  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about  1 
'  *^  you  know,'^  answered  Goldsmitl 
'  "  conceive  the  reason  why  they  ca 
'  "  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  so: 
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'  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say ;  but  that  happy  turn  of 
^  expression  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Mr.  Walpole  says  that 
'  this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.'  Ah  1  so  it 
might  seem  to  men  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  holiday. 
No  slavish  drudgery^  no  clownish  straits^  no  scholarly  lone- 
liness^ had  befallen  them ;  and  how  to  make  allowance  in 
others  for  disadvantages  never  felt  by  ourselves^  is  still  the 
great  problem  for  us  all.  Poor  Goldsmith's  blunder  was  only 
a  false  emphasis.  He  meant  that  he  wondered  Malagrida, 
being  the  name  of  a  good  man^  should  be  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  But  his  whole  life  was  a  false  emphasis^  says 
Walpole.  In  his  sense^  perhaps  it  was  so.  He  had  been 
emphatic  throughout  it^  where  Walpole  had  only  been 
indifferent ;  and  what  to  the  wit  and  man  of  fashion  had 
been  a  scene  for  laughter^  to  the  poet  and  man  of  letters 
had  been  fraught  with  serious  suffering.  '  Life  is  a  comedy 
^  to  those  who  think^  and  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel.' 
Democritus  laughed,  and  Heraclitus  wept. 

Beauclerc  told  Lord  Charlemont  in  the  same  letter,  that 
Goldsmith  had  written  a  prologue  for  Mrs.  Yates,  which 
she  was  to  speak  that  night  at  the  Opera-house.  '  It  is  very 
'  good.  You  will  see  it  soon  in  all  the  newspapers,  other- 
'  wise  I  would  send  it  to  you.'  The  newspapers  have  never- 
theless been  searched  in  vain  for  it,  though  it  certainly  was 
spoken ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  Colman's  friends  had 
interfered  to  suppress  it.  Mrs.  Yates  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Covent  Garden  manager;  and  one  object  of  the 
'  poetical  exordium '  which  Goldsmith  had  written  for  her, 
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was  to  put  before  that  fashionable  audience  the  injustice  of 
her  cxclii&ion  from  the  Euglish  theatre.  He  had  great 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Yates,  thiuking  her  the  first  JBuglijii 
actress ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  lost  aO 
sympathy  with  Colman.  Their  breach  had  lately  widened 
more  and  more.  Kenrick,  driven  from  Drury  Lane,  had 
found  refuge  at  the  other  house ;  and  on  the  very  m^h 
of  Mrs.  Yates's  prologue,  Colman  suffered  a  new  coqj*  liy, 
by  that  Hbeller  of  all  his  friends,  to  be  decisively  damned  al 
Coveut  Garden*  If  Goldsmith  could  have  withdrawn  both 
his  comedies  upon  this,  he  would  probably  have  done  it ;  for 
at  once  he  made  an  effort  to  remove  the  fii^st  to  Drury  Lane, 
which  he  had  now  the  right  to  do*  But  Garrick  insisted  on 
hia  original  objection  to  Lofty;  and  justified  it  by  reference 
to  the  comparative  coldness  with  which  the  comedy  had  been 
received  in  the  summer,  though  with  the  a&e&lous  Lee  Lewc* 
in  that  part  (Lewis  had  not  yet  assumed  it).  He  would 
play  the  Good  Natur'd  Man  if  that  objection  could  be 
obviated^  not  otherwise.  Here  the  matter  rested  for  a 
time.  But  in  the  course  of  what  passed.  Goldsmith  found 
that  Ncwbcry  had  failed  to  observe  hia  promise  in  conncc* 
tion  with  the  unpaid  biU  still  in  Garrick's  hands.  This  w» 
hardly  generous;  since  the  copyright  of  She  Sioop9  io 
Conquer  had  passed  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  between 
them,  and  already  promised  Newbery  the  ample  profitii 
which  it  subsequently  i-calised  beyond  his  debt.  These  are 
said  to  have  amomited  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  the  play  was  stUl  so  profitable  after  several  years'  sale 
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that  when  the  booksellers  engaged  Johnson  for  their  first 
scheme  of  an  Edition  and  Memoir,  the  project  was  defeated 
by  a  dispute  about  the  value  of  the  copyright  of  She  Stoops 
to  Conqtter. 

The  other  larger  debt  to  *  the  trade/  which  had  suggested 
to  Goldsmith  his  project  of  a  Dictionary,  he  had  now  no 
means  of  discharging  but  by  hard^  drudging^  unassisted 
labour.  His  so  favourite  project,  though  he  had  now  obtained 
promises  of  co-operation  from  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Rey- 
nolds, had  been  finally  rejected.  Davies,  who  represented  the 
craft  on  the  occasion,  whose  own  business  had  not  been  very 
prosperous,  and  many  of  whose  copyrights  had  already 
passed  to  Cadell,  gives  us  the  reason  of  their  adverse  deci- 
sion. He  says  that  though  they  had  the  best  opinion  of 
the  Doctor's  abilities,  yet  they  were  startled  at  the  bulk, 
importance,  and  expense  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  the 
fate  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  the  industry  of  a  man 
with  whose  indolence  of  temper  and  method  of  procrasti- 
nation they  had  long  been  acquainted.  He  adds,  infmrther 
justification  of  the  refusal,  that  upon  every  emergency  half- 
a-dozen  projects  would  present  themselves  to  Goldsmith's 
mind,  which,  straightway  communicated  to  the  men  they 
were  to  enrich,  at  once  obtained  him  money  on  the  mere 
faith  of  his  great  reputation :  but  the  money  was  generally 
spent  long  before  the  new  work  was  half  finished,  perhaps 
before  it  was  begun ;  and  hence  arose  continual  expostu- 
lation and  reproach  on  the  one  side,  and  much  anger  and 
vehemence  on  the  other.  Johnson  described  the  same  trans- 
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actions,  after  all  were  over,  in  one  of  his  empliftl 
'^  He  had  raised  money  and  squandered  it,  by 
'  of  acquisition  and  foUj  of  expetisc.  But  let  not 
*  be  remembered :  be  was  a  rerf  great 

H      '-     '^^ 
the  alter 
Garriek's  ow 
presented 
He  wrot     y  11 
by  cbauce  surrivcd 
it9  present  posses:s< 
the  »!anty  collectit 


'  eme  do  wbiclt  he 
first  comedy  for  Garrick^  I 
mil,  would  Qoir  seem  to  hav 
e  of  these  '  artifices  of  aeq 
gcr  of  Dniry  Lane.  The  M 
obligingly  comniuaieiited  | 
(Mr.  Bullock  of  Islingt^m) 
8o  pfeaeived  m  pmbably  tl 
composed  and  the  worst  writtco.  A^  well  in  tJie 
as  the  matter  of  it,  the  writer^s  distress  is  verj-  j 
visible.  It  has  every  appearance,  even  to  the  wafe 
thrust  into  it,  of  having  been  the  sudden  sugge 
necessity;  it  is  addressed,  without  date  of  time  o 
to  the  Adelphi  (where  Garrick  had  lately  purchi 
centre  house  of  the  newly  built  terrace) ;  nor  is  it  i 
to  have  been  delivered  there  by  the  messenger  of  a  sp 
house.  A  fac-simile  of  its  signatiu'e,  which  may  1 
pared  with  Goldsmith^s  ordinary  hand-writing  in  a  p 
page,  will  shew  the  writer^s  agitation,  and  perhaps  a 
for  the  vague  distraction  of  his  grammar. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Your  saying  you  would  play  my  Good- 
Man  makes  me  wish  it.  The  money  you  advanced  me  upc 
bery's  note  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  is  not  yet  paid 
says  he  will  in  two  or  three  days.    What  I  mean  by  this  let 
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lend  me  sixty  pound  for  which  I  will  give  you  Newbery's  note,  so 
that  the  whole  of  my  debt  will  be  an  hundred  for  which  you  shall 
have  Newbery's  note  as  a  security.  This  may  be  paid  either  from 
my  alteration  if  my  benefit  should  come  to  so  much,  but  at  any  rate 
I  will  take  care  you  shall  not  be  a  loser.  I  will  give  you  a  new 
character  in  my  comedy  and  knock  out  Lofttf  which  does  not  do,  and 
will  make  such  other  alterations  as  you  direct. 


/ 


t:^t/tAy\^ 


OUk. 


The  letter  is  indorsed  in  Garrick's  handwriting  as  ^  Gold- 
smith's  parlaver/  But  though  it  would  thus  appear  to 
have  inspired  little  sympathy  or  confidence^  and  the  sacrifice 
ol  Lofty  had  come  too  late  and  been  too  reluctant,  Garrick^s 
answer,  begged  so  earnestly,  was  not  unfavourable.  He 
evaded  the  altered  comedy ;  spoke  of  the  new  one  already 
mentioned  between  them ;  and  ofiered  the  money  required 
on  Goldsmith^s  own  acceptance.  The  small  security  of  one 
of  Newbery^s  notes  (though  the  publisher,  with  his  expe- 
rience of  the  comedy  in  hand,  would  doubtless  gladly  have 
taken  his  chance  of  the  renovated  comedy),  he  had  some 
time  proved.  Poor  Goldsmith  was  enthusiastic  in  acknow- 
ledgment. Nor  let  it  be  thought  he  is  acting  unfairly  to 
Newbery,  in  the  advice  he  sends  with  his  thanks.     The 
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publijsher  h&d  frankly  accepted  the  diaoas  of 
copyright,  and  had  do  ri^ht  to  wait  tlie   vmae 
ehanoes  bdbre  he  assumed  the  liabtlily  tli^  imi 
''  My  Dear  Fresne^,  1  tluLok  joa  !    1  wish  1 

'   ^    "^         V  comedy  for  yon  io  a  i 

e  wofih  y«rar  iiec«plaiie«y  te  1 1 
Hall  have  tlie  lefii^al.  I  wUh  j 
but  M  Waller  tewie  liiro,  mil 
let  him  h^g^e  alij«r  hijsi  amd  J 
ne  lacmlli  after  dat^  fctr  sixlj  ] 
»dy  BKaief ,  part  of  whicJi  1 
rBod  pmsirie  tny  baaeit  ] 
lie  has  »ivia  OoLOaitrTa.^* 

Barton  was  a  ^.»»i^  of  snnahine  in  his  darkc 
There,  if  qo  where  else,  he  could  still  strive  to  be, 
his  younger  time,  '  well  when  he  was  not  ill^  sod  j 
'  when  he  was  not  angry.'     It  was  the  precxuus  mw 
Reynolds,  as  it  had  been  the  selectest  wisdom  of  Sir  Tl 
Temple.     Reynolds  himself,  too,  their  temporary  dis 
ment  forgotten,  gave  him  much  of  his  society  on  his  n 
seeing,  as  he  said  afterward,  the  change  in  his  ma 
how  greatly  he  then  seemed  to  need  the  escape  fro 
own  thoughts ;  and  with  what  a  look  of  distress  he 
suddenly  start  from  the  midst  of  social  scenes  he  cont 
still  passionately  fond  of,  to  go  home  and  brood  ov 
misfortimes.     The  last  gay  picture  in  Goldsmith's 
of  himself  and  Sir  Joshua  at  Vauxhall.     And  not  the 
memorable  figures  in  that  sauntering  crowd,  though  it 
bered  princes  and  ambassadors  then ;  and  on  its  tid< 
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torrent  of  fashion^  floated  all  the  beauty  of  the  time ;  and 
through  Ua  lighted  avenues  of  trees,  glided  cabinet  ministers 

and  their  daugh- 
tersj  royal  dukes 
and  their  wives, 


,^ 


'-^ 


;^s^;^3v.5^ 


I  " 

I 

unde 
tho 
also 
smit 


igreeabic  '  jqud^  ladies  and  gentlemeQ  of 
and  all  tbc  red- heeled  niaearonies ;  we^e  those  \ 
^ideotj  and  the  andent  historj*    Profesaor,  of 
Academy.     A  little  later  we  trace  Goldamitli 

it  hia  enjoyment  is  not  mL 
er  eomedy  (Tfte  ScAi>o/  M 
,  &nd  with  somewhat  bettj 
rw  brief  ntgrhts.  Yet  Bimuetf 
lont  of  the  romid  of  pleasiiri 
had  been  getting  into)  i^ 
iy  here  which  is  good  for  ti 
it  succeeds  very  well,  and  btt 
'  killed  CioJdfmith  with  euvy/ 

Cradock^s  account  of  what  was  really  killing  him  i 
what  different  from  Bcauclerc'^j  and  wiU  perhaps  be  t 
more  antheotie,  Althoiigb,  aceordiug  to  the  same  l 
Beauelere's,  all  the  world  but  himself  and  a  milUon  of 
people  were  then  in  the  country,  Cradock  had  co 
to  to^vTi  to  place  his  wife  under  care  of  a  dentist  ai 
taken  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Street  to  be  near  his  j 
He  found  Goldsmith  much  altered,  he  says ;  at  time 
low;  and  he  passed  his  mornings  with  him.  He  in 
him  once  to  dine  in  Norfolk  Street :  but  his  usual  t 
fulness  had  gone,  '  and  all  was  forced/  Tlie  idea  occ 
to  Cradock  that  money  might  be  raised  by  a  specie 
scription  edition  of  the  Traveller  and  Deserted  VUlc 
consent  could  be  obtained  from  the  holders  of  the  copjTn 
'  Pray  do  what  you  please  with  them/  said  Goldsmith  g 
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But  he  rather  submitted^  than  encouraged^  says  Gradock ; 
and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  ^  Oh  sir/  said  two  sister 
miUiners^  named  Gun,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Temple 
Lane  and  were  among  his  creditors,  ^  sooner  persuade  him 
'  to  let  us  work  for  him  gratis,  than  suffer  him  to  apply  to 
^  any  other.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  pay  us  if  he  can.' 
Gradock  ends  his  melancholy  narrative  by  saying,  that  had 
Goldsmith  freely  laid  open  all  the  debts  he  had  contracted, 
he  is  certain  his  zealous  friends  were  so  numerous  that  they 
would  freely  have  contributed  to  his  reUef.  There  is  reason 
to  presume  as  much  of  Reynolds,  certainly ;  and  that  he 
had  offered  his  aid.  ^  I  mean,'  Gradock  adds,  ^  expUcitly 
'  to  assert  only,  that  I  believe  he  died  miserably,  and  that 
'  his  friends  were  not  entirely  aware  of  his  distress.'  Truly, 
it  was  to  assert  enough. 

Yet  before  he  died,  and  from  the  depth  of  that  distress, 
his  genius  flashed  forth  once  more.  Johnson  had  returned 
to  town  after  his  three  months'  tour  in  the  Hebrides ;  parUa- 
ment  had  again  brought  Burke  to  town ;  Richard  Burke  was 
in  London  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Grenada ;  the  old 
dining  party  had  resumed  their  meetings  at  the  St.  James' 
Goffee  House,  and  out  of  these  meetings  sprang  Retaliation. 
More  than  one  writer  has  professed  to  describe  the  parti- 
cular scene  from  which  it  immediately  rose,  but  their 
accounts  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  what  is  certainly 
known.  Gumberland's  is  pure  romance.  The  poem  itself, 
however,  with  what  was  prefixed  to  it  when  pubUshed, 
sufficiently  explains  its  own  origin.    What  had  formerly 


been  abrupt  and  strmmge  in  Goldsmith'^ 

so  vmbly  increafledy  as  to  become  matter  of 

to  auch  as  were  ignorant  of  its  cause ;    and  m  prop 

made  at  one  of  the  dinners  when  he  was  abaect^  H 

a     " *  —±---1- yj^  ]j|m   ^jj|g  'eoimtry  diaki 

his  a  ^  agrv^ed  to  and  put  inl 

by  se  ^     The  acttre  aggreaaiUM 

to  hav  >etor  Barnard,  Rtcfaard  Bm 

Caleb  mberknd  says    he,   toQ^  an 

epitaph  npUmentary  and  grare^  ani 

tiie  gp  eceived.      Nooe  ii-ere  actiJ 

aerved  bi  i  it  will  indicate  whal  was  di 
(unless  the  exception  Oi  Cumberland  be  admitted^  tl 
of  all. 

Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortDcss  called  XoU, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  but  talkM  like  poor  PolL 

This,  with  the  rest,  was  read  to  Goldsmith  when  h 
appeared  at  the  St.  James'  Coffee  House.  '  The  J 
'  was  called  on  for  Retaliation,'  says  the  friend  who  pub 
the  poem  with  that  name,  'and  at  their  next  meeting 
'  duced  the  following,  which  I  think  adds  one  leaf  ■ 
'  immortal  wreath.**  It  is  possible  he  may  have  been 
to  retaliate,  but  not  likely;  very  certainly,  howevei 
poem  was  not  produced  at  the  next  meeting.  It  wa 
finished  when  he  died.  But  fragments  of  it,  as  written 
time  to  time,  appear  to  have  been  handed  about ;  anc 
pretty  clear  that  the  masterly  lines  on  Garrick  were  k^ 
some  time  before  the  others.     This  was  a  subject  h< 
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studied  thoroughly;  most  familiar  had  he  reason  to  be 
with  its  lights  and  its  shadows ;  very  ample  and  various 
had  been  his  personal  experience  of  both ;  and  whether 
anger  or  adulation  should  at  last  predominate^  the  reader  of 
this  narrative  of  his  life  has  had  abundant  means  of  deter- 
mining. But  neither  were  visible  in  the  character  of  Grarrick. 
Indignation  makes  verses^  says  the  poet;  yet  will  the  verses 
be  all  the  better^  in  proportion  as  the  indignation  is  not  seen. 
The  Garrick  lines  are  quite  perfect  writing.  Without 
anger^  the  satire  is  finished^  keen^  and  uncompromising ; 
the  wit  is  adorned  by  most  discriminating  praise ;  and  the 
truth  is  all  the  more  merciless  for  exquisite  good  manners 
and  good  taste.  The  epitaph  writers  might  well  be  alarmed. 
Dean  Barnard  and  Whitefoord  deprecated  Goldsmith's 
wrath^  in  verses  that  still  exist ;  and  the  flutter  of  fear  be- 
came very  perceptible.  ^  Retaliation/  says  Walter  Scott^ 
^had  the  effect  of  placing  the  author  on  a  more  equal 
'  footing  with  his  society  than  he  had  ever  before  assumed.' 
Fear  might  doubtless  have  had  that  effect^  if  Goldsmith 
could  have  visited  St.  James'  Street  again  :  but  a  sterner 
invitation  awaited  him.  Allusions  to  Kenrick  show  he 
was  still  writing  his  retaliatory  epitaphs  in  the  middle  of 
February;  such  of  them  as  escaped  during  his  progress 
were  limited  to  very  few  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  when 
the  publication  of  the  poem  challenged  wider  respect  for 
the»writer,  the  writer  had  been  a  week  in  his  grave. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  mo  who  can. 
An  abiidgmefU  of  all  thai  wat  pleatatU  in  man  ; 
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Vet»  wtth  talent*  like  theat^  mid  an  execJleat  hemn, 

The  man  bad  hi«i  fnilitigii,  a  dtipc  to  hts  lo-C 

Like  ttii  ill-judging  beauty,  hid  colours  ho  sprmuf, 

And  beplaflfieor'd  with  roitge  hiii  own  imtiiral  red. 

Oti  the  stage  he  was  natuml,  tfimple^  aSecdng; 

*Ttfa*  only  that  tthtn  tu  w(U  off  he  tro*  aefin^* 

Am  an  actor,  confessed  without  riva)  to  elun^ ; 

As  a  wit,  if  uot  firatj  in  the  very  fir»t  lino: 

With  no  reason  on  e»rih  to  go  out  of  hia  wa>% 

ile  tum'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  dikyt 

Thtm^  teavrc  qf  wir  hcarU^yet  confoundtdlif  ^k 

ifikeff  wtrt  mnA  Kk  &vm  hti  Jin^Mti^ig  and  trict , 

He  oast  off  his  frienda  aa  ft  hunsttnan  ht»  pack. 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleaacd  he  could  whistle  them  hack. 

or  pi-aise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  catne. 

And  the  pufl'  of  a  dunce  he  miBtook  it  for  fame; 

TiJl  h  tjs  rtlitli  f/rnum  valtomt  almott  to  dUeatey 

Wfift  peppered  tht:  hightat  ww  twrsi  to  pleatc 

But  let  VLB  he  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind. 

If  duncea  appbiude<l,  he  paid  them  tn  kind. 

Vc  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  bo  grave, 

Wliat  a  eommerec  was  }'ours,  while  )'ou  got  and  ^oa  i 

Ilow  did  Grub-strtft  re-echo  the  shouts  Utat  yoa  m^td^ 

While  he  was  bo-RosciuaMt  and  yon  were  l»&-pnu9edf 

But  peace  to  liis  spirit,  wherever  it  Hie*, 

To  act  aa  an  augel  and  mix  mth  the  Aki«»; 

Those  poets,  who  owe  their  beat  fame  to  Itis  skilly 

Shall  aiiH  be  hifi  flatten.«i%  go  where  he  will; 

Oid  Shake9pcara  receive  him  with  praise  and  ^Hth  hm, 

A  nd  BtOMmonUt  and  £m»  be  hit  JCdljft  alovf. 

Other  brief  passages  of  the  poem  which  were  hanq 
about  at  the  saine  time  with  this,  Burke  is  said  to  have  ~ 
ceived  under  solemn  injunctions  of  secrecy;  which  he  pio- 
mised  to  observe  if  they  had  passed  into  uo  other  bands^ 
but  from  which  he  released  himself  with  all  diBpatch  wIigl 
told  that  Mrs.  Cholmondcly  had  also  received  a  copy, 
would  be  curious  to  Itnow  if  his  own  epitaph^  foi 
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quoted^  was  in  the  manuscript  confided  to  him.   The  plan  of 

the  poem,  it  is  evident,  grew  far  beyond  its  original  purpose, 

as,  'with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  his  head,'  poor 

Goldsmith  continued  to  work  at  it.     It  became  something 

better  than  'retaUation.'    In  the  last  hues,  on  which  he  is 

said  to  have  been  engaged  when  his  fatal  illness  seized 

him,  was  the  gratitude  of  a  life.     They  will  help  to  keep 

Reynolds  immortal. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
Ho  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pendl  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing  : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 
By  flattery  unspoiled 

It  is  not  unpleasing  to  think  that  Goldsmith's  hand 
should  have  been  tracing  that  unfinished  line,  when  illness 
struck  the  pen  from  it  for  ever.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
March  1774.  Some  Uttle  time  before,  he  had  gone  to  his 
Edgeware  lodging,  to  pursue  his  labours  undisturbed. 
Here,  at  length,  he  had  finished  the  Animated  Nature 
(his  last  letter  was  to  a  publisher,  Mr.  Nourse,  who  had 
bought  Griffin's  original  interest,  asking  him  to  allow  ^his 
friend  Griffin'  to  purchase  back  a  portion  of  the  copy- 
right ;  thanking  him,  at  the  same  time,  for  an  '  over- 
payment,' which  in  consideration  of  the  completion,  and  its 
writer's  necessities,  Mr.  Nourse  had  consented  to  make ; 


and  throwing  out  an  idea  of  eiLtending  the  woiIl 
vegetable  and  fossil  kingdoms).      Here,  too,  be  J 
pleting  ttc  Grecian  HUiory^  making  anotJier  jikr% 
of   Engikh   History  for   scliools^    trunslaliQg  8 
Comic  "  '  ng  (foi*  the  niDdei^te  pm 

fire  (  }  by  Jami^  Dod^kj)  «  am 

of  hifi  ^Hi€  Learmn^^  labottiiiia 

iato  i  ition  on  Rrpt^rimenfal  Pm 

which  1  iight  years  before,  writiag  h 

liaihn^  ew  resolves  for  the  ^tme 

was  the  .  ying  and  sordid  toil,  to  whi 

hia  m  }  published  fame  had  brand 

The  cycie  oi  ma was  complete;    and    in    tb 

mberabk  labour  wherein  it  had  begnn^  it  was  to  d 
Not  without  *re»olving*  to  the  last,  and  still 
to  begin  anew.     He  had  bitterly   felt  a  reproacl 
Johnson  gave  him  at  their  latest  interview  before 
Loudoni  when^  having  asked  him  and  RejTaolds  to 
at  the  Temple,  to  meet  an  old  acquamt&nee  to  wb 
Dictionary  project  had  re-introduced  hina  (Doctor 
who  tells  the  anecdote),  Johnson  silently  reproTed 
travagance  of  a  too  expensive  dinner^  by  sending 
whole  '  second  course  '  untouched*    Soon  after  that, 
taking  measures  to  sell  the  lease  of  his  Temple  chai 
and  here  in  Edge  ware  he  was  telling  his  farmer  t 
that  he  should  never  again  Hve  longer  than  two  mo 
year  in  London.     '  One  has  a  strange  propensity 
Boswell,    describing  a  perpetual    habit   of  his  owi 
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'  fix  upon  some  point  of  time  from  whence  a  better  course 
'  of  life  may  begin/  Ah,  yes!  It  is  so  easy  to  settle  that  way 
what  would  otherwise  never  be  settled,  and  comfort  our- 
selves with  a  flattery  of  the  future  .  '  We  seem  mended  at 
once,  without  having  taken  the  trouble  of  mending/  Un- 
happily it  is  from  the  same  instinctive  dislike  of  trouble  that 
the  after-failures  of  these  formal  resolutions  come.  Never 
will  they  cease,  notwithstanding;  till  castle-building  on 
the  ground  is  as  easy  as  to  build  castles  in  the  air.  The 
philosopher  smiles  at  that  word  never,  but  to  the  last 
moment  it  is  pronounced  by  us  all.  Here  it  was  whispering 
to  Goldsmith  all  sorts  of  enduring  resolutions,  when  the 
sudden  attack  of  an  old  illness  warned  him  to  seek  advice 
in  London.  This  was  a  local  disorder  that  had  grown 
from  sedentary  habits,  and  had  required  great  care  at 
every  period  of  his  life.  It  was  '  neglect,'  says  Davies, 
which  now  brought  it  on.  '  It  was  continual  vexation 
'  of  mind,  arising  from  his  involved  circumstances;  and 
'Death,  I  really  believe,  was  welcome  to  a  man  of  his 
'  great  sensibility.'  In  that  case,  the  welcome  visitor  was 
come. 

Goldsmith  arrived  in  London  in  the  middle  of  March, 
obtained  reUef  from  the  immediate  attack  of  disease,  but  was 
left  struggling  with  symptoms  of  low  nervous  fever.  He 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  attend  the  Club  on  Friday  the 
25th  (Charles  Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  George  Steevens, 
and  Doctor  George  Fordyce,  had  just  obtained  their  elec- 
tion) ;  but  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  took  to  his  bed, 
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and  at  eleven  o^clock  at  nigbt  a  very  benerolcnt  msi  wdl  ti 
skilful  surgeon-apothecary,  named    Hawes,  who  llvtd  m 
the  Strnodj  whom  Goldsmith  was  in  the  habit  of  amMok- 
ingj  and  to  whose  efforts  to  establish  a  humane  sodety 
had  given  active  sympathy  and  asBistance^  was  sent 
He  found  Goldsmith  complaining  of  vjolciit  pmif 
ing  over  all  the  fore-part  of  his  head;  his  tongue  moitf, 
p\dse  at  ninety,  and  his  mind  made  up  that  he 
cured  by  James's  fever-powders.     He  had  dcri^ 
benefit  from  this  fashionable  medicine  in  pre\iot]i  i1 
that  it  seems  to  have  left  him  with  as  obstinate  a  ien« 
its  universal  efficacy  as  Horace  Walpole  bad,  who  swore 
should  take  it  if  the  house  were  on  fire.     Mr.  Hawes 
at  once^  however,  that,  his  complaint  being  more  a  ni 
affection  than  a  febrile  ^disease,  such  a  remedy  w< 
dangei^ous ;  that  it  would  force  too  large  and  sui 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  to  enable  bim  to  cope  w 
the  disease;   and  he  implored  him   not  to  think  of 
For  more  than  half  an  hour,  he  says,  he  snt  by  the  b 
side,  urging  its  probable  danger;  'vehemently  en 
his  difficult  patient;  but  unable  to  prevail  upon  him 
say  he  would  not  resort  to  it.     Hawes  then,  after 
protest,  said  he  had  *  one  request'  to  make  of  him.   *i 
'  very  warmly  asked  me  what  that  was.'     It  was  thai 
would  permit  his  friend  Doctor  Fordyce,  who  had  fomu 
attended  him,  to  be  called  in  at  once.  He  held  out  agai 
this  for  some  time ;  endeavoured  to  raise  an  obataele 
saying  Fordyce  was  gone  to  spend  the  evening  in  Gerr 
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Street  ('  where/  poor  Goldsmith  added^  '  I  should  also 
'  have  been  if  I  had  not  been  indisposed');  and  at  last 
reluctantly  consented.  Hawes  dispatched  the  note  to 
Gerrard  Street ;  and  Fordyce,  arriving  soon  after  Hawes 
had  left^  seems  to  have  given  Goldsmith  as  strong  a 
warning  against  the  fever-medicine :  but  as  unavailingly. 
Hawes  sent  medicine  and  leeches  soon  after  twelve ;  and 
in  the  hope  that  Fordyce  would  have  succeeded  where  he 
had  failed,  did  not  send  the  fever-powders  ordered :  but 
Goldsmith  continued  obstinate.  The  leeches  were  applied, 
the  medicine  rejected,  and  the  lad  who  brought  them  was 
sent  back  for  a  packet  of  the  powders. 

So  far,  in  substance,  is  the  narrative  of  Hawes;  which 
there  is  no  ground  for  disputing.  (I  omit  everything 
which  is  not  strictly  descriptive  of  the  illness ;  but  the 
good  surgeon  had  evidently  a  strong  regard  for  his  patient. 
'  His  humanity  and  generosity,'  he  says,  and  this  was  expe- 
rience he  had  proved  in  many  humane  projects,  '  greatly 
'  exceeded  the  narrow  limits  of  his  fortune;  and  those  who 
'  were  no  judges  of  the  literary  merit  of  the  author,  could 
'  not  but  love  the  man  for  that  benevolence  by  which  he 
'  was  so  strongly  characterised.')  Other  facts,  in  what 
remains  to  be  told,  appeared  in  formal  statements  subse- 
quently published  by  Newbery,  the  proprietor  of  the  fever- 
powders,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  his  medicine.  These  were 
made  and  signed  by  Goldsmith's  servant,  John  Eyles;  his 
laundress,  Mary  Ginger;  and  anight  nurse,  Sarah  Smith, 
called  in  on  the  second  day  of  the  illness.    As  soon  as 


Goldsmith  took  the  powder  ^ent  him  from  tbe 

protetted  it  urns  the  wmug  powder ;  wwb  ^cry  map 

Hawes;  threatened  to  pay  hm  bill  next  daj^  mud  hxf 

with  him ;  and  certainly  dispatched  Eyies,  in  the  aft 

of  that  da    "^ 

the  same 

porter  of 

John  retu 

as  worse; 

words  0  I 

and  night         a 

admixustered,  one  I 


acket  from  Newbcrj^s 
mdi^sa  (tbe  wns  wife  of  ^ 
to  '  eome  and  sit  by  hid 
ibiBg  himself^  when  she  a 
g  Hawes  (^  those  were  hi 
he  had  made.  In  the  afti 
two  of  these  fir^i  powder 
I  servant^  the  other  by  th^ 
the  latter  was  also  sent  lor  another  apothecary,  Qanm 
wd),  living  near  St.  Dnnstan's  Chui"ch,  who  cam 
decliaed  to  act  aa  matters  then  stood :  and  from  tha 
'  the  patient  followed  the  advice  of  his  phy&icians, 
was  too  ill  to  make  further  resistance.  Such  , 
substance  of  the  evidence  of  the  servants ;  in  which  a 
what  exaggerated  form  was  given  to  what  might  in 
be  substantially  true,  yet  no  way  aSect  the  verac 
Mr*  Hawes,  If  Goldsmith  asserted  that  a  wrong  p 
had  been  sent,  the  sudden  impulse  to  think  &o  wi 
perhaps  unnaturalj  after  the  course  he  had  himse 
wisely  persisted  in  ;  but  that  Hawcs  really  made  th^ 
take,  is  not  credible.  Reynolds  and  Burke  made  later 
tigation,  and  wholly  acquitted  him;  a  recent  mquirer  a 
telligent  practitioner  (Mr.  White  Cooper)  confirms  str 
the  opinion  on  which  he  seems  to  have  acted  ;  no 
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poor  Goldsmith  himself  very  long  adhere  to  the  charge  he 
had  made. 

Hawes  (the  substance  of  whose  brief  narrative  I  resume^ 
with  such  illustrations  as  other  sources  have  supplied)  did 
not  see  his  patient  when  he  called  on  Saturday  morning. 
'  His  master  was  dozing^  he  lay  very  quiet,'  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  Eyles.  He  called  again  at  night ;  when, 
'  with  great  appearance  of  concern,'  the  man  told  him  that 
everything  was  worse.  Hawes  went  in,  and  found  Gold- 
smith extremely  exhausted  and  reduced,  his  pulse  very 
quick  and  small ;  and  on  inquiring  how  he  did, '  he  sighed 
'  deeply,  and  in  a  very  low  voice  said  he  wished  he  had 
'  taken  my  friendly  advice  last  night.'  To  other  questions 
he  made  no  answer.  He  was  so  weak  and  low  that  he 
had  neither  strength  nor  spirit  to  speak.  There  was  now, 
clearly,  danger  of  the  worst;  and  Fordyce  next  day  proposed 
to  call  another  physician,  naming  Doctor  Turton,  into 
consultation.  Goldsmith's  consent  was  obtained  to  this 
step  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  Hawes 
retired  altogether  firom  attendance.  The  patient  had  again 
passed  a  very  bad  night,  'and  lay  absolutely  sunk  with 
weakness.'  Fordyce  and  Turton  met  that  day;  and 
continued  their  consultations  twice  daily,  tiU  all  was  over. 

A  week  passed.  The  symptoms  so  fluctuating  in  the 
course  of  it,  and  the  evidence  of  active  disease  so  manifestly 
declining,  that  even  sanguine  expectations  of  recovery  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  entertained.  But  Gold- 
smith could  not  sleep.     His  reason  seemed  clear,  what  he 
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said  was  always  perteetly  seii&ible^  ^  he  was  at 
clicerful;'  but  sleep  had  des<>rted  him,  bts  appefi 
gone,  and  it  became  obrious^  in  the  Bt&tt  of  wcaki 
whieh  he  had  beeo  reduced,  that  want  of  sleep  i 

*^  to  Doctcir  Turtoa  u> 
I  patieut.  *  Your  pulse,'] 
[lan  It  should  be,  from 
^  /#  pour  mind  at  com 
lk*u  melaiicholy  axiswer.  H 
bear  him  titter  in  thii  warid 
od  tmexpectedly.      He  Iqi 


be  fatal.     '*  *^ 
pregnant 
*  is  in  grcai 
'  of  fe?ei 
'  it  iM  nm 
the  last  wo 
end  arri 
lotmd  and  i 


bieh  m  auxiausly  had  b«eai 
for,  at  midnight  on  ou^dajr  the  3rd  of  April  ^  his  r 

tion  was  easy  and  natural,  bis  skin  warm  and  moi.stj  i 
favourable  torn  was  thought  to  have  come.  But  i 
o*clock  in  the  morninsr,  the  apothecary  Maxwell  was 
np  in  haste,  and  found  him  in  strong  conTnlsious, 
continued  without  intermission ;  he  sank  rapidly  ;  \ 
a  quarter  btfore  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  31  one 
4th  of  April  1774,  having  then  li^ed  fire  months  I 
his  forty-fifth  year,  Oliver  Goldsmith  died. 


^Vhen  Burke  was  told,  he  burst  into  tears.    Reynolc 
in  his  painting-room  when  the  messenger  went  to  him  : 
once  he  laid  his  pencil  aside,  which  in  times  of  great  f 
distress  be  had  not  been  kno\\Ti  to  do ;  left  his  pair 
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room;  and  did  not  re-enter  it  that  day.  Northcote 
describes  the  blow  as  the  'severest  Sir  Joshua  ever  re- 
ceived.' Nor  was  the  day  less  gloomy  for  Johnson.  '  Poor 
'  Goldsmith  is  gone'  was  his  anticipation  of  the  evil  tidings. 
'  Of  poor  dear  Doctor  Goldsmith/  he  wrote  three  months 
later  to  Boswell,  '  there  is  little  more  to  be  told.  He  died 
'  of  a  fever^  I  am  afraid  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind. 
'  His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were 
'  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not  less 
'than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted 
'  before? '  He  spoke  of  the  loss  for  years,  as  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  recent  grief;  and  in  his  little  room  hung 
round  with  portraits  of  his  favourite  friends,  Gk)ldsmith 
had  the  place  of  honour.  '  So,  your  poor,  wild  Doctor  Gold- 
'  smith,'  wrote  Mrs.  Carter  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  '  is  dead.  He 
'  died  of  a  fever,  poor  man.  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear 
'  he  has  no  family,  so  his  loss  will  not  be  felt  in  domestic 
'  life.'  The  respectable  and  learned  old  lady  could  not  pos- 
sibly know  in  what  other  t^ndomestic  ways  it  might  be  felt. 
The  staircase  of  Brick  Court  is  said  to  have  been  filled 
with  mourners,  the  reverse  of  domestic ;  women  without  a 
home,  without  domesticity  of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but 
him  they  had  come  to  weep  for;  outcasts  of  that  great, 
solitary,  wicked  city,  to  whom  he  had  never  forgotten  to  be 
kind  and  charitable.  And  he  had  domestic  mourners  too. 
His  coffin  was  re-opened  at  the  request  of  Miss  Horneck 
and  her  sister  (such  was  the  regard  he  was  known  to  have 
for  them  !),  that  a  lock  might  be  cut  from  his  hair.  It  was 


i 


L 


ceremony 
he  had 
sDiall  £fa| 
Cottage,  Wfts  s 
'  and  well-cho 
'  household  fun 
and  otbt?r3^  still  res 


in.  Mre.  Owyn'a  poaaesmon  when    slie  died, 
seventy  years. 

A  public  funeral  waa  at  first  proposed  ;  aiid 
bume  and  Loutb^  EeynoldB^  Bm^ke^  Beanelcre^  mod 

were  to  ha"^  ^ ^^^  nalL  It  was  thim  fell  that 

R'cotuc  the  circfunstaiieeB  k 
iig  he  possessedj  izicludiji 
irty  as  he  had  left  at  tke  Ed 
bhc  auction  (his  *  Imrgt^  vi 
r  of  curious  and  ecaroe  book 
d  other  effects') :  but  Bolfl 
d  with  uusatjfijied  clainia;  ui 
his  brother  Maurice  arrived  io  London  the  followiiig 
and  'administered/  he  went  away  empty-handed 
came.  Burke  and  Reynolds  directed  all  arran<^i 
Hawes  saw  them  carried  into  effect;  and  the  fif 
after  his  death  was  appointed  for  his  funeral.  Rev 
nephew  Palmer  (afte^^•a^ds  Dean  of  Cashel),  atter 
chief  mourner:  and  with  him  were  Mr.  Day  (aft- 
Sir  John  Day),  his  relative  and  namesake  her 
mentioned  who  became  the  Irish  judge,  Mr.  Hawc 
a  friend,  Mr.  Etherington.  These  were  unexpectedly 
on  the  morning  of  the  funeral  by  Hugh  Kelly,  who, 
presence  of  that  great  sorrow,  had  only  remembere( 
pier  and  more  friendly  days,  and  who  was  seen  still  ; 
ing  weeping  at  the  grave  as  the  others  moved  away. 
at  live  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Satm-day  the  9th  of 
the  remains  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  were  committed  to 
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final  resting-place  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Temple 
Church.  The  grave  is  known^  though  no  memorial  indicates 
it  to  the  pilgrim  or  the  stranger. 

The  idea  of  a  monimient  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  the 
suggestion  of  Reynolds ;  and  he  selected  the  spot  over  the 
south  door  in  Poets^  Corner,  where  it  was  subsequently 
placed  in  the  area  of  a  pointed  arch,  between  the  monimients 
of  Gay  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  consisted  of  a  medal- 
lion portrait  and  tablet.  NoUekens  was  the  sculptor,  and 
two  years  after  Goldsmith's  death  the  inscription  was  written 
by  Johnson.  '  I  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor's  epitaph,' 
he  writes  to  Reynolds,  with  grief  apparently  as  fresh  as 
though  their  loss  had  been  of  yesterday.  'Read  it  first 
'yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it  right,  show  it  to  the 
'  Club.'  The  principal  members  of  the  Club,  with  other 
friends,  dined  soon  after  at  Reynolds's;  and  so  many 
objections  were  started  on  its  being  read,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  submit  them  to  Johnson  in  the  form  of  a  round 
robin,  such  as  sailors  adopt  at  sea  when  a  matter  of 
grievance  is  started,  and  no  one  wishes  to  stand  first  or 
last  in  remonstrance  with  the  captain.  After  stating  the 
great  pleasure  with  which  the  intended  epitaph  had  been 
read,  and  the  admiration  it  had  created  for  its  elegant 
composition  and  masterly  style  'considered  abstractedly/ 
this  round  robin,  which  was  dictated  by  Burke,  went  on  to 
say  that  its  circumscribers  were  yet  of  opinion  that  the 
character  of  Goldsmith  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet, 
was  not  perhaps  delineated  with  all  the  exactness  which 


Doctor  Johnson  was  capable  of  giving  il ;  and 
fore,  with  deference  to  his  superior  jadgmcitt,  tbej  I 
requested  he  would  at  least  take  thfe  trouble  of  i 
it  J  aud  of  making  such  alterations  and  additions  t 


^^^  _.___  ^  f.. 


think  pr 

remomtTaiji 

dcstred 

he  won 

to  the  sense  o 

Langton^wh* 

up,  had  not 

he  revised  to  give 


laala 

paifll 


rther  perusal.  This 
eedved  witb  good  bunsofu 
presented  it,  to  tdi  the  gen 
ph  in  any  manner  they  pki 
lien  came  the  pinch  of  ih^  i 
t  when  the  remonstnuice  was 
Li  far;  httt  to  what  noir  wafl 
ime.  '  Bat  if  we  might  veni 
'  express  our  wishes,  tney  would  lead  cs  to  request  1 
'  would  write  the  epitaph  in  English  rather  than  in 
'  as  we  think  that  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  I 
'  writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to 
'  his  works  are  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament, 
'  we  also  know  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  '. 
'  himself/  Langton  was  too  sturdy  a  classic  to  assent  i 
His  scholarly  sympathies  had  already  im-ited  and  re< 
from  Johnson,  even  a  Greek  lament  for  their  commo 
The  names  circumscribed  were  those  of  Burke,  1 
lin  (the  translator  of  Sophocles),  Chamier,  Colman,  \ 
(a  friend  of  Sir  Joshua's),  Rej-nolds,  Forbes  (the  S 
baronet  and  biographer  of  Beat  tie),  Barnard,  Sheridan, 
calfe  (another  great  friend  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and  a  hi 
as  well  as  active  member  of  the  house  of  commons),  Gi 
and  Joseph  Warton.   'I  wonder,' exclaimed  Johnson, 
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he  read  this  part  of  the  remonstrance^  and  the  names^  Hhat 
'  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  profession,  should  be  such  a  fool. 
'  I  should  have  thought  M und  Burke,  too,  would  have  had 
^  more  sense.'  His  formal  answer  was  not  less  emphatic. 
He  requested  Reynolds  at  once  to  acquaint  his  fefllow  muti- 
neers, that  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English  inscription.  The 
Latin  was  accordingly  placed  upon  the  marble,  where  it 
now  remains. 

Olitarii  Goldsmith 

Poeto,  Physici,  Historici, 

qui  nullum  fcro  scribendi  genus 

non  tetigit, 

nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit : 

sivo  risus  csecnt  movendi, 

sive  lacrymoe, 

affectuum  potens,  at  lenis  dominator  ; 

ingenio  sublimis,  yividus,  yersatilis  ; 

oratione  grandis,  uitidus,  venustus  : 

hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natos  Hibemift,  Fomeise  Lonfordiensis 

ill  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov  Xxix.  MDCCXXXI. 

Eblansa  literis  institutus, 

Objit  Londini 

Apr.  iv.  MDCCLXXiv. 


While  Goldsmith  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  there  was 
much  discussion  in  London  about  the  rights  of  authors. 
After  two  decisions  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  which 
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declared  an  author's  property  to  be  perpetiuJ  m 
he  might  have  written^  the  question  had  been  brought 
appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords^  and  the  optnioiM  of 
judges  taken.  Five  then  declared  their  belief  that,  b 
the  common  law  of  England^  the  sole  right  of  muhipl 
ing  copies  of  any  work  was  vested  for  ever  in  hiin,  by  tl 
escrciae  of  whose  genias^  faculties^  or  indastry^'sorhin] 
had  been  produced ;  and  that  no  eoaetmimt  had  yet  be 
passed,  of  force  to  limit  that  estate  in  fee,  Sii,  aa  tl 
other  handj  held  that  this  perpetual  property  which  ui 
doubtedly  cKigted  at  common  law,  bad  been  reduced  Ui 
short  term  by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  AmK 
and  somewhat  strangely  entitled  (if  this  were  iodeed 
right  construction)  as  for  the  encouragement  of  UtentQ'^ 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield's  opinion  would  hmve  tq\aii$ei 
these  opposing  judgments;  but,  though  retaintng  it 
as  strongly  as  when  it  had  decided  the  ri^ht  in  his  01 
courtj  the  highest  tribunal  of  common  law,  he  thought 
becoming  not  then  to  repeat  it.  Lord  Camden  upon  \h 
moved  and  canned  a  reversal  of  Lord  Mansfield's  deei»ii 
by  reversing  the  decree  which  had  been  founded  upon  i 
The  House  of  Lords  thus  declaimed  the  statute  of  Anne 
have  been  a  confiscation  to  the  public  use^  after  a 
brief  term,  of  such  rights  of  property  in  the  fruits  of 
own  labour  and  genius,  as,  up  to  the  period  of  its  ei 
mentj  an  author  had  undoubtedly  possessed. 

Lord  Camden  glorified  this  result  for  the  sake  of  Iti 
ture  itself     For  he  held  that  genius  was  not  intended 
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the  benefit  of  the  individual  who  possessed  it^  but  for  the 
universal  benefit  of  the  race ;  and  believing  Fame  to  be 
its  sufficient  reward^  thought  that  all  who  deserved  so 
divine  a  recompense^  spuming  delights  and  living  laborious 
days^  should  scorn  and  reject  every  other.  The  real  price 
which  genius  sets  upon  its  labours^  he  fervently  exclaimed, 
is  Immortality ;  and  posterity  pays  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Justice  Willes  announced  an  opinion  hardly  less 
earnest  in  its  tone,  to  the  e£fect  that  he  held  it  to  be  wise 
in  every  state  to  encourage  men  of  letters,  without  precise 
regard  to  what  the  measure  of  their  powers  might  be ; 
and  that  the  easiest  and  most  equal  way  of  doing  it,  was 
by  securing  to  them  the  property  of  their  own  works.  By 
that  means,  nobody  contributed  who  was  not  willing; 
and  though  a  good  book  might  be  run  down,  and  a  bad 
one  cried  up,  for  a  time,  yet  sooner  or  later  the  reward 
would  be  fairly  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  work. 
'  A  writer's  fame,'  added  this  learned  and  upright  judge, 
'  will  not  be  the  less,  that  he  has  bread ;  without  being 
'  under  the  necessity,  that  he  may  get  bread,  of  prostituting 
'  his  pen  to  flattery  or  to  party.' 

Such  interest  as  society  showed  in  the  discussion,  went 
wholly  with  the  majestic  sentiments  of  Camden.  "The 
'very  thought,'  said  Lord  Chatham  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
'  of  coining  literature  into  ready  rhino !  Why,  it  is  as 
'illiberal  as  it  is  illegal.'  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that 
the  ^reader  who  may  have  accompanied  me  through  this 
narrative  thus  far,  will  think  it  not  ilUberal  to  put  these 


m&l  and  opposing  doctrines  to  the  practioU  t^  i 
and  Deatln  it  lia:$  recorded*     To  thmt  thej  ara 
with  sttdi  illustratit^c  comment  ifom  the  natiune  \ 
claims  of  GoldsEmth'i  writing,  acid  the  pc^tdiarit 


charaeteTj  a*    ' 

Let  this 
proclaimed  due  i 
only  occas" 
due  to 


ia%'e  amply  supplied. 
&d.  The  debt  which  Lord  C 
s  (though^  firam  his  condued 
^  met^  he  probablT  did  not  9 
m  to  this  date  beeai  ftiuph 
in  the  fame  of  tiie  Vk  ir  of  Wakefield,  the  CUizem 
fVoridf  the  Dejw  llla^e,  ftnd  the  Traw^lier. 

smith  died  in  the  pnmt  of  bis  age  and  hm  powen^  b 
his  strength  had  been  overtasked  and  his  mind  mm 
ease ;  but,  by  this,  the  world's  enjoyment  of  what  1 
has  been  in  no  respect  weakened  or  impaired.  Nor  ^ 
lot  upon  the  whole  an  unhappy  one,  for  him  or  fc 
Natiu*e  is  vindicated  in  the  sorrows  of  her  favourite  chiJ 
for  a  thousand  enduring  and  elevating  pleasures  su 
to  redeem  their  temporary  suflFerings.  The  acquisit 
wealth,  the  purchase  of  tranquillity  and  worldly  ea 
eagerly  coveted  and  unscrupulously  toiled  for,  are  not  1 
selves  obtained  without  attendant  losses  ]  and  not  wi 
much  to  soften  the  harshness  of  anxiety  and  poverty,  to 
what  gains  may  be  saved  out  of  the  greatest  apparent  t 
vantage,  and  to  render  us  all  some  solid  assistance  out  of 
his  thriftless  imprudent  insolvent  circumstances,  had  ( 
smith  lived  and  died.  lie  worthily  did  the  work  that  v 
him  to  do;  proved  himself  in  his  garret  a  gentleman  of  na 
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left  the  world  no  imgenerous  bequest ;  and  went  his  un- 
known way.  Nor  have  posterity  been  backward  to  acknow- 
ledge the  debt  which  his  contemporaries  left  them  to 
discharge ;  and  it  is  with  cahn^  unruffled^  joyfid  aspect  on 
the  one  hand^  and  with  grateful^  loving^  eager  admiration 
on  the  other^  that  the  creditor  and  his  debtors  at  length 
stand  face  to  face.  All  this  is  to  the  world^s  honour  as 
well  as  gain ;  which  has  yet  to  consider^  notwithstanding^ 
with  a  view  to  its  own  larger  profit  in  both,  if  its  debt  to 
the  man  of  genius  might  not  earlier  be  discharged,  and  if 
the  thorns  that  only  become  invisible  beneath  the  laurel  that 
overgrows  his  grave,  should  not  rather,  while  he  lives,  be 
plucked  away.  It  is  not  an  act  of  parliament  which  can 
determine  this ;  even  though  it  were  an  act  to  restore  to 
the  man  of  letters  the  rights  of  which  the  legislature  has 
thought  fit  to  deprive  him.  The  world  must  exercise  those 
higher  privileges  which  legislation  follows  and  obeys,  before 
the  proper  remedy  can  be  found  for  literary  wrongs.  Mere 
wealth  would  not  have  supplied  it  in  Goldsmith's  day,  and 
does  not  supply  it  now.  It  must  flow  from  a  higher  sense 
than  has  at  any  period  yet  prevailed  in  England,  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  public  writer ;  and  of  the 
social  consideration  and  respect  that  their  effectual  discharge 
should  have  undisputed  right  to  claim.  The  world  will  be 
greatly  the  gainer,  when  such  time  shall  arrive ;  and  when 
the  biography  of  the  man  of  genius  shall  no  longer  be  a 
picture  of  the  most  harsh  struggles  and  mean  necessities  to 
which  man's  life  is  subject,  exhibited  as  in  shameful  contrast 
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OocAsiONAi.  klndiMM  aod  senrioo  rendered  to  this  biography  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  it.  The  diligent  labour,  enthusiasm,  and  ability  displayed  by 
Mr.  Prior,  in  his  edition  and  elaborate  memoir  published  twelve  years  ago,  laid  every 
subsequent  writer  under  weighty  obligations  to  him.  The  author  has  to  add,  with 
grateftal  acknowledgment,  that  three  of  the  designs  in  this  volume  are  friendly  con- 
tributions to  it  from  Mr.  Stanfleld  and  Mr.  Maclise ;  that  for  three  others  he  has  to 
thank  the  ready  kindness  of  Mr.  Leech  and  Mr.  Richard  Doyle ;  that  the  rsst  of  the 
designs  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamerton ;  and  that  for  the  engraved  head 
on  the  title-page  he  is  indebted  to  the  eonrtesy  of  Mr.  Longman.  It  appeared  in 
that  edition  of  the  Poetieal  Works  which  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bolton  Comey's  care 
and  Judgment  in  its  preparation ;  and  which,  apart  flrom  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
iUustiations  eontrlbuted  to  it  by  the  Etching  Club,  is  by  far  the  most  correct  and  careful 
of  the  existing  editions  of  Goldsmith's  Poetry. 

Sfl^LiwcoLU**  Isa  FisL»s, 
Mmrtk,WB, 


I.  Pallas  is  often  written  PaUce,  or 
Pallis,  and  seems  to  have  been  so 
written  by  Goldsmith's  fslher. 

6.  Strean  was  a  physician   who  had 

taken  orders.  He  died  deven  years 
aco,  at  nearly  ninety  years  of  age. 
He  then  held  the  perpetual  cure  of 
St  Peter's,  in  Athlone;  but  had 
formerly  soeoseded  Heniy  Gold- 
smith in  the  curacy  the  latter  occu- 
pied at  the  period  of  his  death 
(probably  that  of  Kilkenny  West). 
His  relative  by  marriage,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Mangin,  to  whose  intdli- 
gent  enquiries  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowlecbe  of  the  poet's  youth,  sUIl 
lives  in  Bath. 

7.  The  Biographical  Prefaett  tor  which 

the  materials  had  been  eolleeted  by 
Pernr,  Malone,  and  other  friends, 
was<u«wn  upin  the  first  instance  by 
Percy's  friend.  Doctor  Campbell: 
it  then  received  ample  correction 
fh>m  Percy,  wboee  remarks  and  in- 
terlineations  were  engrafted  into 


the  test ;  but  on  its  being  handed  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Mucellanemu 
fForks,  a  disagreement  sprang  up 
with  Mr.  Rose  (Cowper's  friend), 
employed  as  Uielr  editor,  and  Perqr 
ultimivtely  declined  to  sanction  the 
publication.  His  correspondence 
with  Malone  shows  ample  traces 
of  this  quarrd,  and  of  his  dis- 
satisfiBetion  with  Mr.  Rose,  whom 
he  accuses  of  impertinently  tam- 
pering with  the  memoir.  *  I  never,' 
writes  Malone  to  Percy,  in  corro- 
boration of  his  complaints,  '  ob- 
served anv  of  those  grimaces  or 
fooleriM  that  the  interpolator  talks 
of. '  It  should  be  added  that  many 
of  the  materials  for  a  life  which 
Percy  had  obtained  from  Goldsmith 
himself,  were  loet  by  being  in- 
trusted to  Johnson,  when  the  latter 
proposed  to  be  his  friend's  bio- 
grapher. Bat  the  failure  of  John- 
eon's  design  arose  less  from  his 
own  dilatorinesB  than  fkom  a  dif- 


hf  Pntod*  ?^*w- 

t*€bitfw#r^  uid  1*110  i«fa»«d  W  iols 
the  oyuer  pcJOMVonof  GalibmiUt'i 


IK.  For' 

ST.  * 


H^ 


m 


--^^^   i-B,— •  irtUi» 

toMi  ttil^  l^et  i»e  tT!i«D  af>e(aLk  truQi. 
An  limliltirT  inJolened  >  1  Ila  iw  it 
flroBi  tl]«  tutrtW*!  il4f)  kututlijftrto 
pinrenteil  toy  wrillDf  to  yt*u,  and 
■UQ]  prerecLts  tny  i^tls^  At  Icoit 
tttiB'Sly  'iiv«  kitdji  D^Qiv,  uiifi  to  my 
trlnidc  Lfi  Irvlji,ad.  No  tuTDApit 
tfog  Plpi»t«  up  iiJta  Tiii  wheel  wlUi 
msrt  r>       -  an  I  ill  JoirtL  to 

vrfie  ;  .  ui^r  loT^dl  the 

roast  meat  be  turns  lyetter  than 
I  do  him  I  now  address.  Yet  what 
shall  1  say  now  I  am  entered  ?  Shall 
1  tire  you  with  a  description  of  this 
unfruitful  country  ;  where  I  must 
lead  you  over  their  hills  all  hrown 
with  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarcely 
able  to  fe«d  a  rabbit  ?  Man  alone 
seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who 
has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in 
this  poor  soiL  Ever>'  i>art  of  the 
country  presents  the  same  dismal 
landscape.  No  grove,  nor  brook, 
lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stran- 
ger, or  make  the  inhabitants  forget 
their  poverty.  Yet  with  all  these 
disadx-antages  to  call  him  down  to 
humility,  a  Scotchman  is  one  of  the 
proudest  things  alive.  Tlie  poor  have 
pride  ever  ready  to  relieve  them. 
If  mankind  should  hapi>en  to  des- 
pise  them,  they  are  mxsters  of  their 
o\>-n  admiration  ;  and  that  they  can 
plentifully  bestow  upon  themselves. 
From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I 
take  it,  results  cne  advaniju^e  this 


thetll««^I]  twa  Qjti.fctr^  >t  V 
Indies    indent     m^y    CtgM. 

KllHnca  M^h  ;  btil  am 
iJd  on  mnj  tiosstw  ^o^am 
ImgUi.  to  ujiermpl  lho«tjJi 
lady  direcib>eE4.  or  Idl^ 
wliAt  you  win^  piEctei  mfm 
JItbd  g«Btlei&m  Ui  WiSkm 
which  t!h«7  t»riairB]  vftl 
CDAlit;  thax  appruttcbea  ts 
dence.  Aiter  five  or  sii 
have  thus  walked  the  gna 
stand  up  to  countxy  dainet 
gentleman  foraisb^d  with  a 
from  the  aforesaid  ladj  dix 
80  they  daac«  much,  aay  1 
and  thus  oonchidae  our  as 
I  told  a  ikrotch  gwntlemaa  t 
profound  sil«nce  resmx^ 
ancient  procession  of  th« 
matrons  in  honour  of  Cen 
the  Scotch  gentleman  tohl  i 
faith,  I  believe  he  was  r^hi 
was  a  very  great  pedant 
pains.  Now  I  ani  come 
Udies ;  and  to  show  that 
Scotland,  and  everything  t 
longs  to  so  charming  a  c 
I  insist  on  it,  and  will  gi 
leave  to  break  my  head  tha: 
it,  that  the  &c:>tch  ladies 
thousand  times  finer  and 
somer  than  the  Irish. 
sure,  now,  I  see  your 
Itetty  and  Pe^  vastly  st 
at    my    partiality :    but    tei 
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flatly,  I  don't  value  them,  or  their 
fine  skixia,  or  eyes,  or  good  eenae, 

or ,  a  potato ;  for  I  say,  and 

will  maintain  it,  and  as  a  con- 
Yindng  proof  (I  am  in  a  great  paa- 
sion)  of  what  I  assert,  the  Scotch 
ladies  say  it  themselves.  But  to 
be  less  serious;  where  will  you  find 
a  language  so  prettily  become  a 
pretty  mouth  as  the  broad  Scotch  ? 
And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its 
highest  purity ;  for  instance,  teach 
one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home  to 
pronounce   the  "  Whoar  wull    I 

Sng?"  with  a  becoming  widening  of 
9  mouth,  and  111  lay  my  Ufe  they'll 
wound  every  hearer.  We  have  no 
such  character  here  as  a  coquet, 
but  alas!  how  many  envious  prudes! 
Some  days  ago  I  walked  into  my 
Lord  Kilooubry's  (don't  be  sur- 
prised, my  lord  is  but  a  glover), 
when  the  Dnchess  of  Hamilton(that 
fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her 
ambition,  and  her  inward  peace  to 
a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by 
In  her  chariot ;  her  battered  hus- 
band, or  more  properly  the  guardian 
of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side. 
Straight,  envy  began,  in  the  shape 
of  no  less  than  three  ladies  who  sat 
with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  fault- 
less form.  '*  For  my  part,*'  says 
the  first,  "I  think,  what  I  always 
thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too 
much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion." 
"Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion," 
says  the  second ;  **  I  think  her 
face  has  a  palish  cast  too  much  on 
the  delicate  order."  **  And  let 
me  tell  you,"  added  the  third  lady, 
whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to 
the  siae  of  an  issue,  *'that  the 
Duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  she  wants 
a  mouth."  At  this  everv  lady  drew 
up  her  mouth  as  if  going  to  pro- 
nounce the  letter  P.  But  how  ill, 
my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridi- 
cule women  with  whom  I  have 
scarcely  any  correspondence  ? 
There  are.  'tis  certain,  handsome 
women  here;  and  tis  as  certain 
they  have  handsome  men  to  keep 
them  company.  An  ugly  and  a 
poor  man  is  society  only  for  him- 
self;  and  such  society  the  world 
lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abun- 
dance ...  I  leave  you  to  your  own 
choice  what  to  write.  While  I  live, 
know  you  have  a  true  friend  in 
yours,  dec.  Ac  dec.  Olivkr  Gold- 
8MITH.  P.S.  Give  my  sincere 
respects  (not  compliments,  do  you 
mind)  to  your  agreeable  family, 
and  give  my  service  to  my  mother 
if  you  see  her ;  for,  as  you  express 


it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  her  stilL     Direct  to 

me,  .  Student  in  Physic,  in 

Edinbui^h.' 
88.  The  first  letter  mentioned  in  the 
text  is  dated  8th  May,  1753,  and 
runs  thus :  '  Mv  Dbar  Unclb.  In 
your  letter  (the  only  one  I  received 
from  Kilmore),  you  call  me  the  phi- 
loeopher  who  carries  all  his  goods 
about  him.  Yet  how  can  such  a 
character  fit  me,  who  have  left 
bdiind  in  Ireland  every  thing  I 
think  worth  possessing;  friends 
that  I  loved,  and  a  society  that 
pleased  whUe  it  instructed?  "Who 
but  must  regret  the  loss  of  such 
enjoyments?  Who  but  must  regret 
his  absence  fh>m  Kilmore,  that 
ever  knew  it  as  I  did?  Here,  as 
recluse  as  the  Turkish  Spy  at  Paris, 
I  am  almost  unknown  to  every 
body,  except  some  few  who  attend 
the  professors  of  physic  as  I  do. 
Apropos,  I  shall  give  you  the  pro- 
feasors'  names,  and,  as  far  as  occurs 
to  me,  their  characters ;  and  first, 
as  most  deserving,  Mr.  Munro, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  ;  this  man 
has  brought  the  science  he  teaches 
to  as  much  perfection  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of;  and  not  content  with  barely 
teaching  anatomy,  he  launches  out 
into  all  the  branches  of  physic, 
when  all  his  remarks  are  new  and 
useful.  '  Tis  he,  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  draws  hither  such  a  num. 
ber  of  students  from  most  parts  of 
the  world,  even  fh>m  Russia,  lie 
is  not  only  a  skilAil  physician,  but 
an  able  orator,  and  delivers  things 
in  their  nature  obscure  in  so  easy  a 
manner,  that  the  most  unlearned 
may  understand  him.  Plume, 
Professor  of  Chemistey,  under- 
stands his  business  well ,  bat  delivers 
himself  so  111.  that  he  is  but  Uttle 
regarded.  Alston,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  speaks  much,  but 
little  to  the  purpose.  The  Pro- 
fessors of  Theory  and  Practice 
(of  Physic)  say  nothing  but  what 
we  may  find  in  books  laid  before 
us ;  and  speak  that  in  so  drowsy 
and  heavy  a  manner,  that  their 
hearers  are  not  many  degrees  in 
a  better  state  than  their  patients. 
You  see  then,  dear  sir,  that  Munro 
is  the  only  great  man  among  them; 
so  that  I  intend  to  hear  him  another 
winter,  and  go  then  to  hear  Albinus , 
the  great  professor  at  Leyden.  I 
read  (with  satisfaction)  a  science 
the  most  pleasing  in  nature,  so  that 
my  labours  are  but  a  relaxation, 
and,  I  may  truly  say,  the  only  thing 
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he>r«  iliitt  givM  mm  pleimyr*  Uow 
I  aojaj  Uifl  plcutng  kiop«  of  nrtiiro- 
iQj  «rlUt  tkUl.  And  to  tl«a  i^j  fHendi 
ataad  tn  ao  &«««I  of  tajr  aitlfUukoa ', 
flour  mmy  hft(»p3r  y«ftn  do  I  wlih 
you !  Knd  nothjJkg  bat  w*ltl  of 
neaJtb  can  toka  from  yon  happi- 
lUMi,  ilora  jf<»ii  so  wttQ  piiT9ti«  tbe 
pftttic  that  condoct  to  riitQ*.  f 
wm,  my  daar  Uiiel«,  your  inoet 
oblJgMl,  DBMt  afloetloDAti  acpbew, 
Omten  Golhsmith      P.S.  1  dair 

ti)tfl  tfrr '       i^  will  dnw  DOl 

Oetoi  lis  I  wu  obliged 

to  bu;  .  5iinea  I  ou&ti  to 

Sootliuiu,  HiiiriH  nui  evco  exovptcd. 
1  WBftlimenofBMrlytbtftntjBftr 
than  I  tliftll  be  for  the  fttttintv  for  I 
Abtolutolj  irfll  not  troubl«  TOQ  be- 
fore tbt  tiiDo  li€rttn«r.  Aly  beet 
lo¥e  attoad  Ur.  and  Mn.  Laader. 
lltanm  piwi«rv«  Ui«in  1  I  am  again 
yma  duUfbl  napbav,  O.O.  1  haif* 
be«B  a  ttuniUi  is  ttaa  IIMdaiidi.  I 
ici  out  tbe  flxvt  day  on  foot,  bat  an 
lU-naland  cam  1  bave  got  on  my 
tarn  baa  for  the  futare  prevented 
tbat  di«iii  CDgtbod  vt  trnvallJug  ; 
■o  tba  neoad  di^r  f  bired  a  horie 
oif  about  the  sIm  of  a  mm.  luid  ha 
wtlkad  away  (trot  h-  ^'^'it.«  '■  *!  av 
p«aiiTe  aa  hfa  m  ?« 

daya  ira  raac)^ed   i  U. 

Tbia  latter  would  I.  . ,    i  it 

eontainad  tbo  descripUab  I  ^abend 
ftviiij  of  tbat  eotintry,  co  shall 
make  il  tha  nibJect  of  tny  na»U* 
Tlia  tecond  letter  la  not  dated,  but 
waa  undoubtedly  written  at  tba 
vloiaof  1753,  '  Mv  Ukar  Uwri.B« 
After  having  ipeat  two  winters  In 
Edinburgh,  I  now  nreparo  to  go  to 
France  on  the  lOtb  of  neit  Fe- 
bruary. I  have  i€en  all  thai  thb 
couatry  cnn  exhibit  In  the  madkal 
way,  and  therefore  intend  to  vlilt 
Faiij.  where  the  p«at  Mr.  Farbeln» 
PatU,  and  f)u  riamtnal da  Blonoeaii 
iufltrutt  their  imptla  In  aU  tbe 
bmnchaa  of  medicine.  Tbi^  apaak 
French  t  and  con>aquantly  1  aball 
bave  much  the  advantage  of  moat 
of  my  eountrymen,  ta  I  am  per- 
fectly aequflJntod  with  that  lan- 
gtiafe,  and  ft^w  ^rho  leave  Ireland 
are  so,  81nc«  I  am  upon  lo  plaaitnii 
a  topic  na  self  npfdause,,  give  ma 
leave  to  »ay  Uiat  the  dreio  of  ideitoa 
which  1  have  run  tbrongb,  before  I 
undertook  tbe  f tudy  or  pbyilc^  ii 
not  only  oaafolt  but  nbacdutely  a«- 
oaaaary  to  tbo  making  a  akOfnl  phy< 
iJeJiaB.  Siuib  aetrocea  enlace  our 
ondentaDdJng,  aad  abarpen  our 
•afftclty  I  and  what  it  a  practitioner 
without  botb  but  an  empiric,  for 


Mpiillaa  ta  eure  US 
tm  hia  ttMdictiii 
him  patient  luial 
tbe  akjifol  pbj 

ofDatftrv^or— 
oordoaa  ha  < 
•flincy  of 
proper  ApjAnm^ 
tbia  aprin^  and  i 


to  LmMlea.     Tbm  ( 
atiUoliTatlMi* 
to  go,  ttioqgfa  i 

that  wo  hiAT*  M 

aa  mdinenlty.^ 
dtsar  c<»«iclzi  Jmaa;, 
covered  h«r  lute  «__ 
doea  mj  poor  Jack  L 
f iM»  bla  diao«l«rla«f  ai 
ha  wool  aaato  tmm  ii 
daarSir.  ^aawvaldfl 


i  . 


•'lit 


aeonotuy  will  _ 
Dotblng  new  to 
coiUDtr>' :  and  I  T 
will  axeaaa  tint 
with  (^potiam.     1 1 


ar^ouDt    of 

-'oioati 
Oft-. 
•  .Sift?   -^^ 

Wva  to  its.  a&d  Ifjm.  ] 

4d,  For   *kilieiBaii/   raail 
law/ 

tiit>  Tha  Itoca  qntffead  fhnu  I 

are  givam  \tytn 

tlia  tiailfar  adi      _ 
pubtiiihed  in  1770. 
Ui«  bcit,     '  Man 
line,  should  be 
IntbaiUtaenih,  ' 
be  '  breaitB.*  TI 
t}ia  cbaoK*  to  _ 
very  tuarked  and  ( 

'  Cbeernil  at  i 


nrrstit*  ibe  kern  «lr,  aodl 
93,  m.  The  Pokvr  Club  ««■  i 

tin  i:fi2.   Bm  the  i 

in  the  teit  wo^  pt 
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of    Edinboij^     society, 

already  existing  as  a  Club,  which, 
on  ScoUand  being  reftiaed  a  Scotch 
Militia,  called  itself  the  Poker,  'to 
stir  op  the  Are  of  the  nation.' 
84.  Pot  *  tomSp*  read  •  turn.' 
04.  For  *  Miller.'  read  *  MOles/ 
101.  For  •  Newbemr,*  read  *  Newbery.' 
115.  For  '  Lawder,  read  *  Lander.' 
lfi&  For  *  Eastern/ read  *  Easton.' 
155.  I  had  not  the  original  anthority  im- 
mediately  at  hand  when  the  quota- 
tion beginning  *  I  called  on  Gold- 
smith* was  made.     Hence  there 
are    some    verbal     inaccuracies, 
though  not  important.    '  Poor  and 
miserable,'  (165)  should  be  *  poor 
and  uncomfortable.'     *  Miserable 
dirty-looking  room,'  (156)  should  be 
*  wretched  dirty  room.'  'Ofaveiy 
becoming  demeanour,'  (156)  should 
be  '  of  rery  decent  behaviour.' 
963.  For  *Lyttteton,'  read   *Lyttelton.' 
The  name  affixed  to  the  catchpenny 
collection  of  letters  referred  to  in 
the  text  was  that  of  the  second 
Lord  Lyttelton. 
263.  For  Qentlemem'9  Magatine,   read 

European  Magazine. 
266.  It  may  be  necessary  (to  avoid  misap. 
prehension)  to  remark  that  the 
artist,  before  executing  the  design 
in  this  page,  had  failed  to  obtain  a 
drawing  of  the  '  portrait '  referred 
to  in  the  text. 
S71.  For  *  under-secretary  at-war,'  read 
'secretary  in  the  War  Office.' 
Chamier  was  not  appointed  under- 
secretanr  till  1775.  In  the  account 
of  the  Club  are  one  or  two  slight 
inaccnxades,  but  they  win  be  found 
corrected  in  subsequent  parts  of  the 
narrative.  Thus  the  number  of 
members  was  definitively  limited  to 
twelve  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Club :  and  they  changed  the  night 
to  Friday  earlier,  and  did  not  sub- 
stitute ue  dinner  for  the  supper 
till  somewhat  later,  than  I  at  first 
state.  Obvious  errors  exist  in 
every  description  of  this  celebrated 
society,  from  the  first  supplied  by 
Malone  to  the  last  ftirnished  by 
Mr.Hatchett. 
295-299.  A  brief  letter  of  Goldsmith's 
witii  which  1  have  been  favoured 
since  this  part  of  my  narrative  was 
printed,  corroborates  the  st^e- 
ments  made  in  it.  It  would  seem 
that  between  the  date  of  his  leaving 
Wine  Office  Court  in  '  an  early 
month  of  1764.*  (p.  295)  and  his 
return  to  Islington  at  '  the  begin- 
ning of  April '  in  that  year  (p.  299), 
he  had  occupied,  while  his  attic  in 
the  Library  Staircase  of  the  Tem- 


ple was  preparing,  a  temporary 
lodging  in  Gray's  Iim ;  and  that 
the  engagement  with  the  Dodsleys 
whidi  I  have  described  as  opened 
at  this  tbne  (p.  296),  had  actually 
proceeded  as  »r  as  the  preparation 
of  copy,  and  the  claim  for  advance 
of  mon^.  This,  as  well  as  the 
sharp  poverty  he  was  suffering  (p. 
297),  appears  ttom  the  brief  note 
to  John  Dodsley  which  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  whose  suc- 
cess in  matters  of  literai^v  research 
is  as  undoubted  as  the  ability  with 
which  he  communicates  his  dis- 
coveries. *  Sir,' it  runs,  being  dated 
fh>m  '  Gray's  Inn,'  on  the  lOth  of 
March,  1764,  *I  shaU  take  it  as  a 
Ikvour  if  you  can  let  me  have  ten 
guineas  per  bearer,  for  which  I  pro- 
mise to  account.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  Olivkb  Gold- 
smith. P.S.  I  shall  call  to  see  you 
on  Wednesday  next  with  copy,  die* 
WheUierthemon^wasadvancedor 
the  copy  supplied  does  not  appear. 

297.  For  *  blossonung,'  read  '  blooming.' 

299.  The  text  of  the  song  quoted  is  from 
collation  of  the  early  and  later 
copies. 

305.  For  'Lady  Susan  Ilchester,'  read 
'  Lady  Susan  Fox.* 

317.  Thomson's  letter  quoted  in  the  text 
flMt  appeared  in  Seward's  dneedolet 
several  years  after  Goldsmith's 
death. 

319.  The  GeograpMe  CuHmset  which 
appears  to  have  been  Goldsmith's 
authority,  was  nevertheless  itself 
incorrect,  in  the  family  xuune  of  the 
brothers.  They  were  George  and 
Luke,  as  stated,  and  George  under- 
went the  punishment  of  the  '  iron 
crown  * ;  but  the  frunOy  name  was 
Dosa.  See  Biographie  Universelle 
Tom.  xi.  p.  604. 

330.  For  *  monthly,*  read  '  weekly.* 

340.  Percy's  election  is  here  a  Uttle  ante- 
dated.   See  p.  496. 

355.  The  statement  that  Goldsmith  had 
not,  as  I  have  said,  '  claimed  the 
interval  for  any  purpose  of  retouch- 
ing his  work,'  is  strengthened  by  a 
eommunication  of  I>octor  Farr's  to 
Percy.  The  Doctor,  mentioning 
some  instances  of  haste  or  careless- 
ness in  the  Vicar,  was  told  by 
Goldsmith  that  itwas  not  fh>m  want 
of  time  th^  had  not  been  corrected, 
but  for  another  reason.  'I  got 
£60forthecopy ;  andhadi  madeit 
ever  so  perfect  or  correct,  I  should 
not  have  had  a  shilling  more.* 

370, 871.  The  '  occasional  verses  '  attri- 
buted by  Goldsmith  to  Nugent  in 


noflfil  |»  hAt«  b«tD  0nD  to  Ldml  lMefl|«w,  tt  «a  •  ^v 


ning 

a«>A    tUa    tkAJ    tMirnriT    «w^ndii|^|jj^|^ 


14^ 

f  flii 


Bi5.  Cadell  becazDS  buU«^.«....>  ;..« 
owner  of  a  part  of  this  copyright, 
AS  the  assignee  of  Davies ;  but  the 
fnct  does  not  vitiate  the  stiitement 
in  the  text. 

5S1.  For  semicolon  after  'pantomimes' 
substitute  comma. 

6!)3.  Mr.  Croker.  in  his  greatly  enriched 
edition  of  DotweU't  Johnson ,  rery 
recently  published  in  a  sin^e 
volume  (which,  as  it  now  stands, 
and  in  spite  of  9ome  few  annota- 
tions I  could  wish  to  see  removed, 
is  one  of  the  best  edited  books  in 
the  language),  has  given  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Epitaph  on  Goldsmith's 
Monument  so  nearly  literal,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  faithful  to  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  original, 
that  I  prefer  quoting  it  to  making  an 
inferior  attempt.  Mr.  Croker  justly 
expresses  himself  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover how  an  Englbh  inscription 
should  disgrace  an  Rn^lish  church, 
or  a  writer  whose  fame  is  exclu- 
sively English  ;  and  seems  disposed. 


tion  from  the  saxD«  hand  wj 
infinitely  better  than  that 
with  Mr.  Seward  faroorp 
worid  in  his  Anrrdo^en^  xac 
deed  both  spirited  and  faithi 
Greek  tetrastich  which  J< 
(p.  692)  sent  to  Langton 

Tir   TwJ>#»   ur»^mj;    t»»  *0>j 

Olei   fjuumXt    rw^?,    uJr*»n 
KKautrt         ruttrrw,         «n 

ITerc  GoLrwMiTH  lies.    O  j 
deeds  of  Eld 
Or    Nature's  wtjrfcs.   or 
Song  regard ; 
With  reverence  tread     .  foi 
all  excelled  : 
Hbtorian  and  Philosopb 
Panl, 
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